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PREFACE 


About the end of the year 1941, the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute decided to issue the 
twenty-third Volume of the ‘ Annals” ( for 1942) as a Special 
Jubilee Number on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
of the Institute and entrusted the work of editing it to me. 
Accordingly, in November 1941, 1 issued an appeal to several 
Indologists, in India and outside, inviting their contributions for 
the Silver Jubilee Volume. The willing response which I then 
received from all quarters was an excellent indication of the high 
regard in which the memory of Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
and the work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute are 
held in the world of Oriental scholars. I take this opportunity of 
expressing on behalf of the Institute my heart-fele gratitude to all 
these friends whose kind collaboration has made it possible for us 
to bring out the present Volume, which, as will be seen from the 
contents, is characterised by variety of subjects and originality of 
treatment. 

Here I have to mention very respectfully the names of two 
contributors of this Volume-—-Mrs. C, A, F. Rhys Davids and Prof. 
S. S. Suryanarayan Sastri—mwhom the cruel hand of death has 
recently carried away from amongst us. The services rendered 
to the study of Buddhism by Mrs. Rhys Davids and to that of 
Indian Philosophy by Prof. Sastri will prove, Iam sure, a con- 
stant source of inspiration to the future students of these subjects. 
May their souls rest in peace! 

The publication of this Volume in time would have been 
impossible without the great help given to me by Mr. G. N. 
Shrigondekar, B.A., of the Publication Department of the Institute, 
I really wonder what I could have done without it. My very best 
thanks are due to Mr. Shrigondekar, I have also to thank Mr, P. K. 
Gode, M.A., the Curator, and Mr. Y. R. Jumnarkar, B.A., the 
Assistant Curator, for having helped me in various ways. I must 
not forget to mention the timely assistance rendered to us by the 
Aryasthskriti Press and the Aryabhushan Press of Poona. IJ am 
particularly grateful to the manager of the Aryabhushan Press for 
helping ws out of all the difficulties arising out of the general 
shortage of paper. 

Bhandarkar Oriental , 
Research Institute, Poona| 


R. N. Dandekar 
4th January 1943 
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MiNASARA VASTUSASTRA, THE BASIC TEXT ON 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


BY 
P. K,. ACHARYA 


The Manasara first came to be known more than a hundred 
years ago through an oesay on architecture by a Madras Judge, 
Kam Raj. Hie thesis containa raference to fifteen fragmentary 
ohapters of the Afgnasdra froma single badly praserved manv- 
acript and there are few illustrations not drawn from those frag- 
mentary descriptions, but representing local extant temples. It 
was published in 1884. In 1934 a critical adition of the complete 
Manasiira containing all the seventy chapters has been publish- 
ed together with a volume of illustrations drawn to scale from 
those descriptions by the Government of U.P. through the 
Orford University Press. The present writer prepared it out of 
eleven manuscripts written in five different soripts,' The lan- 
guage in which it is wriften has been truly branded as ‘ bar- 
barous Sanakrit,’ meaning an unpolished, and urgrammatical 
language. It had to ba garbed in Sanskrit despite original de- 
fects in grammar, metre and rhetorics in order to make it 
authentic. For the very same reason the real authorship has been 
kept concealed and the treatisa is variously ascribed to a per- 
sonal name, 8 Clases of sages working on architecture and also a 
(amaller ) work bearing the title Manasdra which term etymolo- 
gically means ‘ essence of measurement.’* Jt appears to be cer- 
tain that the work was composed by some Silpin ( practising 
architect) whose command of corract Sanskrit language was 
naturally defective but whose mastery of tha subject was not 


| Bor details age the preface to the text, Vol. IIT of the Minastra Sories, 
®(a) Krtam iti akbilam uktam MinaeSra-purdpsih Pitamahendra- 
premukhaih samestair devair idem s3atra-varath puroditam. Tasdat sam- 
eddhrtya hi ménasfrath éestrath kptath loka-hitdrtham (LX X 1148). 
(b} M&nSn&th stream sathgphya 4%atro satiksepatah kramat 
(XXXII 2). 
(co) Sakala-muni-varsir Mina-sieSdi-mnkbyaih ( XLXIX, 216), 
{d)} MSnasra-psindm krtam éistrath Manasdra-muni-nimakam Slt 
(I, 39). 
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only above reproach but unique. The work deals with archited- 
ture in a very broad sense and supplies measurements, ete, of 
every thing constructed from the bird’s nest to the king’s 
palace and from the image of an insect to that of the highest 
gods and goJdesses. 

The work in ita present form deals with architeoture and the 
cognate arts and supplies constructional details inoluding mea- 
surements, etc., of every object which can ba wrought with human 
banda. Thus details are given of all kinds of settlements, villager, 
towna, cities, forts, fortresses, porta and harbours. In thase settle- 
ments are built houses, of all sizes and varieties including dwell- 
ings, palaces, offices like courts of justice, secretariat, jaile, places 
of amusement and other public assemblies, temples for Brahmani- 
eal creeds, Buddhists, Jainas and other sects. Auxiliary members 
and component mouldings have been described under proper cia- 
asification and with all necessary particulara. Thus ara referred 
to in detail roads, bridges, gateways, triumphal arohes, market 
places, wella, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, moats, enclosure 
walls, dams, embankments, railinga, and flights of steps for asc- 
ending to and descending from hilis, rivers, and tanks, as well as 
movable laddera, etc. For building houses are given all necessary 
directions regarding materials and mouldinga which are required 
for foundations, walls, floors, roofs, staircases, storeys, doors, 
windows and other openings, as well as, pedestais, bases, shafts, 
capitals of pillara, and ornaments for different parts. Similarly 
are described various conveyances and seats and articles of 
furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, 
wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, milla, conveyances, lamps and 
lamp~poste for street, otc. Dresses and ornaments for images of 
gods, sages, kings and others including orawns, jacketa, lower 
garments, chains, earrings, bracelets, armlets and foot-wears 
are minutely decoribed. Under the category of sculpture all 
constructional details are given not only of the idole of deities 
and phalli of Siva and images of Buddha and Jina but also of 
statues of great personages, as well aa images of demi-gods 
demons, animals, birds, fishes, and insects, and of toys and 
carvings of various kinds. 

Of the seventy chapters of the Mamasara the first eight are 
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introductory; the next forty-two deal with matters relating to 
town~planning and house-building ; and the last twenty are devot- 
ed to soulpture. In the Introductory chapters full aceounts are 
given of all preliminary matiers, Chapter I opens with a brief 
reference to the origin of architecture which subject ia elaborated 
in chapters II and LXX and ooncludes with s table of con- 
tents speolfying the titles of all the chapters. Chapter II opens 
with a classification of artista which is followed by a reference to 
their necessary training and required qualifications; the chapter 
concludes with a full account of the system of architectural 
measurements, the sculptural measurements baing elaborated in 
Chapters LVII, LVITI, LIX, LX, LX, LAT, LAH, LXV, LAVI. 
Chapter III opens with the classification of Vastz which is de- 
fined as the place where men and gods reside. This includes the 
ground ( dharé ), buildings (harmya), conveyances ( y@na), and 
couches (paryanka). Buildinga comprise palaces { prastda), 
amalier houges and pavilions ( mandaza), halis ( sabéd ), storeyed 
mansions ( éd/é } and theatres (raga). Conveyances { pina ) in- 
clude oarriages (ddika), chariots { syandana), palanquins and 
litters ( #iak% )} and oars (rafha), Couches comprise cages and 
nesta ( pafijara), platforms ( maficali), swing and hammocks 
(mafiea ), eightfold seats (kadkasia), benches and couches 
( phalakdsana ) and bed-steads (éala-paryarika). Divine thrones 
for gods and goddesees and royal thrones for kings and quoens 
are elaborated in a later chapter. 


The second part of chapter [II and chapters [V and V rofer to 
the first object of Vastu, viz. ground, whereupon villages, towns, 
forts, palaces, temples and houses are built. The level of the 
ground is variously ascertained and the characteristic vogeta- 
tion upon the building site is minutely examined, The soil ia 
tested with regard to its contour, colour, odour, features, taste and 
touch. Chapter VI opens with a description of the principles of 
dialling and the methods for ascertaining cardinal points by means 
ofa gnomon for the orientation of bulidings, and concludes with 
tachnioa] directions regarding the lines of demarcation in digg- 
ing trenches for foundations of buildings. Chapter VII deals with 
site-plans, thirty-two varieties of which are desoribed under so 
many technical titles. Hach of theses schemes are divided into a 
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certain number of aquare plots each bearing the epithet of a 
deity, the largest one being partitioned into as many as 1024 
square plots, whereupon constructions of various descriptions 
are conveniently referred to as odoasion arises in subsequent 
chapters. Chapter VIII which concludes the desoription of preli- 
minary matters deal with oustomary offerings to the Vdaetu 
deities incidentally referred to in the preceding chapter. 


Chapters [X, X deal with village-schemes and town-plans. 
Villages are elaborately desoribed under eight designs, dandaka. 
‘sarvalobhadra, nandylivarta, padmaka svastika, prastara, karmuka 
and caturmukha. Towns are similarly classified under eight 
types, rijadhani, nagari, pura, nagara, theta, kharvata, kubjaka and 
pattana, while forta and military camps are described under 4dtra, 
vahini~mukha, sthaniya, dronaha, samviddha or vardhaka, kolaha, 
nigama and skandhapvira, as also under giri-durga, vana-durga, 
jala-durga, ratha-durga, deva~durga, panka-durga and misra-durga. 
These various plans have been elaborated with minute details 
and contain directions regarding roads, drains, quarters for vari- 
ous purposes, boundary walls, ditches and moats. 


Chapter XI, which is the firat of the forty exclusively devoted 
to architecture proper or house building, opens with a description 
of the various shapes of different structures olasaified under 7a, 
chanda, vikalpa or satikaipa, and dbh@ea groups. Then are des- 
cribed the five proportiona of height as compared with width or 
breadth of differant rooms as well sa of the whole house under 
the significant dosignations, éniika ( peaceful}, pausitka ( pro- 
greasive), jayada (victory-giving ), adbhuta ( wonderful) and 
aarva-kamika ( fulfilling ail desires ). Along with this, five series 
of length and five acries of breadth alao are skilfully generalised 
for different stories of houses, which vary from one to twelve 
in civil buildings and upto seveuteen in gopuras or gate—houses 
attached both to temples and residential and public atructures. 
The chapter concludes with direction regarding the allotment of 
houses of different storeys to residenta of varfous ranks and in 
accordance with their social position. 


Chapter XIT supplies technioal and practical instructions re- 
garding the foundations, of which size and depth vary in accord- 
ance with the dimensions and the load of structures erected upon 
them. Twalve series of breadth-and length also of the ezcave- 
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tion have been skilfully classified. The rock foundation and 
water foundation have been specially recommended. Excavation 
is filled with various kinds of root, cereals, rice and earth. The 
chapter concludes with an account of bricks of which the breadth 
varies from 534 inches to 22}4 inches and the length thereof is 
greater by 14, }4, or 34. 


Chaptera XIIJ, XIV, XV and XVI describe pillare and their 
component parts and mouldings. After citing formulae for ascer- 
taining comparative heights of the membera, measurements and 
other details are given of pedestals under threa groups ( ved- 
bhadra, prati-bhadra and mafica~bhadra ) of four types each, and 
of basea under sixty-four types each bearing a technical name. 
Pillars classified under five main orders, brahma-iinia, wenu- 
kinia, rudra-kanta, tiva-kanta and skanda-kania, Special pillars 
and capitals are similarly olassified under technical epithets. 
Mouldings and materiale are also described in detail. Rules 
regarding inter columnation are also referred to. Similar parti- 
culars are also supplied of the entablature undor eight divisions. 
Chapter XVI concludes with a reference to the roofing of build- 
ings of which further particulars and slagsifioation are elaborat- 
ed in several later chapters. There may be fiat roof, aloping roof, 
round roof and spheriocsi ( ¢&éhara ) type roof. 


Chapter XVII supplies a technical description of wood-join- 
ing both for the door, ate., of houses and articles of furniture such 
ae coaches, cars, chairs, ete,, under the designs like nandyivaria, 
svastika, sarvatobhadra, and others. 


Chapter XVIII refers to the three main styles, Nagara, Vesura 
and Dravida which are noticeable in the general shapes of a struc- 
turé. In this connection are desoribed the features, stc., of the 
topmost part of a building comprising skAara, sikha, dkkania and 
sikha-mani, porches ( mukha-bhadra ) and sloping roofs ( lupd). 
The compsrative height of storeys varying from one to twelve 
are also skilfully classified under several series of dimensions 
which are specified. An account of all building-materials is 
also referred to here. 


Chapter XIX opens with further general classifications under 
the groups jah, chanda, vikaipa, Qbhiea ; sthfnaka, Jsana, éayanc 
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{ referring specially to temples ) and saaeiia, aacheita and apa. 

samesia, masculine, feminine and neuter. ‘Then follows the dos« 

cription of single-storeyed buildings, which, when. fused as 

temples, contain the shrines, anteroom, front pavilion in addition 

to the common members like gatehouse (gopura), courts ( pra- 

kGra ), water-channel, as well as doors and windows. The open- 

ings are, however, elaborated iater under separate chapters. 

Temples of the Buddhists and Jainas are also incidentally referred 

to here, two separate chapters being devoted to them later. The 

eight types of single-storeyed buildings are treated under aight 

technical Dames, jayanitha, bhoga, 4rtuéila, svasti-bandhana, srikara, 
hasti~prstha, akanda~i@ra and kescra, Similar accounts are given 
of houses and temples of two storeys under cizht types { Chapter 

XX), three storeys under eight types { Chap. XXI), four storeys 

under eight types (Chap. XX XT), five storeys under sight types 
(Chap. XXTIT ), six storeys under thirteen types (Chap. XXIV }, 

seven storeys under eight types ( Chap. XXV), eight storeys 
under eight types (Chap. XXVI), nine storeys under seven 
types (Chap. XA VII), ten storeys under six typas (Chap. XXVIID, 
eleven etoreys wnder six types (Chap. XXIX) and twelve 
storeys under ten types of which the technical names may be 

quoted, Paiictla Dhaivida, Madhyakinta, Kalitiga-Kinta, Viruta, 
Kerala and Sphirjaka. These sre geographical names and 
would point to ten provinoes architecturally divided. This Cha- 
pter XXX concludes with an elaborate socount of staircases 
including technical instructions regarding dimensions, materials, 
varieties and component parts. 

This general reference is followed by special accounts of im- 
portant objecta and special buildings and tha articles of furniture 
etc. Thus in Chapter X34V courts and suriliary buildings of 
edifices and large temples are described. Five courts (Chap. XX X17) 
are referred to under the titles of anfarmandgala, antanthara, madhya- 
manthava, prakira and mahadmarydda. These divisions are recom- 
mended both for defenos ( rakaana ) and beauty ( s0bha ) for houses 
and temples atike and for offerings (bai) and attendant deities 
( parivwira ) in case of divine structures. The shrines of the 
attendant deitics are elaborated in chapter XXXII and the gate- 
houses for civil and divine edifices in chapter XXXII. These 
gate-houses are Classified under five groups as they are attached 
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to the five odurta under the epithets dedra-tobha, dedra-tala, deiira- 

prasida, dvira~harmya and Mahigopura. Hach of these five oclaases 

is subdivided again into three sizes. With special refaranoce to 

their steeple, pinnacle, neckpeak ( gala-kiia) and vestibule 

gate-houses are further desoribed under the tliles fribhoga, sri 
dala, visnu~kinia, indra-kinta, brakma-kinta, skaada-kiaata, é&khara, 
saumya-kdnia and two others which are missing. The chapter 
closes with an elaborate account of windows to he used in all 
other clagsea of buildings also. They are designed under various 
shapes and plans indicated by the figures of ndga~bandha { anake- 
hand), valli ( creeper pattern ), gavaékea (cows pattern), kuvfija- 
raikea ( elephant’s eye), seashifa (cross pattern), sarvatobhadra 
(projecting all sides ), nandydvarta ( geometrical patterns) and 
puapa—bandha (flower pattern). They are decorated with floral 
and foliated ornaments, as well as with decorative devices in 
imitation of jewels. The width of windows for gate-houses may 
vary from 2} feet to 74 feet. 


Chapter X-XXTV deals exhaustively with numerous typos of 
detached buildings, generally single~atoreyed, known as pavili- 
ons. Thus it refers to houses built intowns and on the country- 
side, in orchards and gardens, on the sea-shore, on the banks of 
rivers, lakes, tanks, etc. Pavilions aleo include those detached 
buildings erected in the several courts of an edifice and large 
temple. They aleo include attached rooms and annexes set aside 
for instance to serve exolusively as family chapel, kitchen, guest 
house, bath-room, dining-room, eto. Certain interesting classifi- 
estions are alao made: for instance, pavilions of two faces are ° 
called dandaka, those of three faces svasiika, those of four 
faces catur~mukha, those of five faces sarvate-bhadra, and those 
of six faces mauitka. Elsewhere" they are classified accord- 
ing to the number of pillars they sre furnished with: thus one 
possessing 62 pillars is called subhadra. and so forth. The chapter 
closes with a reference to shapes of pavilion which may be 
in shape trianguiar, quadrangular, octagonal, sixteen-sided, 
creaoent shaped and round or circular. 


Chapter XXXV on the other hand deals with attached rows 
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of buildings joined in various forma and height, They are des{- 
gnated aa storeyed mansions but include ali large structures to 
be need both as King’s palace and God’s temple, although there 
igs separate chapter dealing exclusively with palaces of the 
kings of nine different ranks. These storeyed mansions are 
classified under six types, dandaka, svastika, maulika, caturmukha, 
sarvalobhadra and vardhamana. Hach of theseis again subdivid- 
ed into several types, the arrangement of the daygaka mansion, 
for Inatance, which consista of a single row of buildings, is des- 
cribed under eight varieties. The plonghshaped svastika group 
consists of two rows of buildings, the winnowing-shaped maudika 
of three rows, the next group oomprises four rows, the 
fifth group consista of seven rows, and the last group of ten rows. 
‘Theses blocks of buildings varying in number of storeys up to 
twelve are artistically joined up. These beautiful and colossal 
mansions are stated to be used not only for gods and kings, but 
also by Br&éhmanas, eto., ascetica, Buddhisw, warriors, artiata 
and courteaans, The layout, architectural members’ with 
dimensions, ornaments and other detaile are fully described. 

In consideration of enormous cost and labour proper precau- 
tions are taken for the safety and security of auch structures, 
Correct dimensions are ascertained by the test of siz formulas 
which are introduced in conclusion. The suspicious moment 
and proper reason for such constructions are also referred to in 
this chapter in particalar. 

Chapter XXXVI deals with dimension and situation of 
houses in different quarters in the compound and courts of large 
edifices like those described in the preceding chapter. The cen- 
tral apot is generally reserved for a tample or public hall, round 
which are distributed dwelling houses and other buildings for 
domestio purposes. The concluding chapter XXXVIT of this 
section refers to house-warming and describes the customary 
ceremonies in connection with first entry into the house. 

Obapters XAXVITI and XXXITX specially deal with the loc- 
ation and measurement of the door which ia an important member 
in all classes of houses inaamuoch as on it depends the comfort 
and convenience as well as the health of dwellers. Similarly 
chapters XL, XLI, XLII deal sxhaustively with zoyal palaces and 
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incidentally with the charactoristics of the kings who ars clagaifi- 
ed under nine ranks in coneideration of their palaces, thrones, 
erowns, courte and entourage, cara and chariots, atc. Ina dea- 
eending order they are called Cakramiritin, Maharaja, (or adhirdja) 
Mahendra (or Nareadra ), Pérenika, Pattadhara, Mandaleéa, Patte- 
bhaj, Préh@raka and Astragrihin. In the compound and ‘outside ag 
well as in different courts of palaces are described with detail 
the numerous auxiliary buildings including offices, royal resid- 
ences, quarters for officials, priests, guests, gardens, parks, oroh- 
ards, tanks, arenas, animals and birds, attendants, etc. 

The remaining chapters (XLIII-L) on architecture exoapt- 
ing the one ( XLVI) deal with articles of furniture and orna- 
mante for the body of the gods, goddesses, kings, queans and 
ordinary men and women, Chap. XLVII refora to theatres built 
both as part of palaces and temples, as welt as independent 
playhouse. The green room, theatre proper, and auditorium with 
distribution of seats are described. 

Chapter XLIII opens with minute constructional details of 
cars and chariots, and refers to wheels and platforms, ete., and 
their eomponent parts like navel, axle, axle-band, arle-bolt, 
linch-pin, hole and others. With regard to forms or number of 
platforms and porches (dbhadru) they are divided into seven 
types, nabhasvad-bhadraka, prabhatijana-bhadraka, nivata-bhadraka, 
pavana-bhadraka, praada-bhadraka, candraka-bhadraka and andda- 
bhadraka. There is a further geographical division in consider- 
ation of the style Into five, Na@gara, Dravida, Vesara, Andhra and 
Kalhiiga. 

Chapter XLIV describes and supplies constructional deteila 
of couches and seats for ordinary use. And Chapter XLV simi- 
larly describes the special seat called thrones which are dinting- 
nished into ten varieties and assigned to gods, goddesses, kings 
and queens of different ranks. Their main designs are indicated 
by their technical names, padmisana, (ictus pattern ) padma- 
kesara, padma~bhadra, Sribhadra, ériviédla, srilandha, éri~-mukha 
bhadriaana, padma-bandha and pidabancdhr., 

Chapters XLVI and XLVIII describe two decorative and 
constructional devices specially for the thrones referred to in 
the preceding chapter. The former of these two chapters deale 
with arches which admit of various shapes, ciroular, triangular, 
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crescent-shaped, and bow-shaped. When used for ornamental 
purposes only they are designated as patra-icrara (foliated arch) 
puapa-toraga (floral arch), ratna-torana ( jeweiled arch) and 
evtra-toraga or arches containing images, etc., of semi-divine be- 
ings and mythological figures, Some are aupported by laographe 
which are placed on both sides of the pillars supporting the pillar. 
Ghap. XLVIII supplies all constructional details of the Kaipa~ 
vrksa Call producing tres } which ia used as a special decora- 
tion for arches, pavilions, sheds, ate. The branches, etc., of the 
trea and figures of deities, semi-divine gods, and monkeys, atc., 
are placed in the intervals. 

Chapter XLIX supplies a detailed description of the crowns 
for gods, goddesses, kings, and queens. They are classified into 
various types, jatd, maui, iirita, karanda, sirastraka, karanda ( or 
kuntaia). keéabandha, dhammilia, alaka, ciidd, mukuia and patta 
with three varieties of paira-paiia, ;atna-patia, and puspaupatia. 
Particulars of all these together with the number of jewels 
and gems assigned to each are fully given to facilitate 
construction. The distribution of these among the divine 
and royal wearers is also referred to. At the outset is given a liat 
of presents to be given to the architect and other artista. The 
chapter closes with an account of the ceremonies in connection 
with the royal coronation. 

Chapter L describes numerous ornaments and articles of fur- 
niture. The former include ornaments for decoration of the head, 
ear, neck, chest, breast, buttock, navelzone, thighzone, jeg, 
feat, toes, root and upper and lower arm, wriaet, palms, and 
fingers, etc. Thirty items of bodily ornaments are described in 
detail, The articles of furniture include lamppost, fan, mirror, 
basket, chest, box, swing, palanquin, balance, sages and nesta 
for domestic birds and animals. In this connection a Hest of 
some fifteen birds and animais including alligator and tiger are 
mentioned. Constructional details including materials and 
measurements of each of the ornament and furniture are given 
in detail, Thus is closed the section on architcture proper. 

Chapter LI is first of the 20 chapters devoted to soulptura. 
Ié opens with an account of the nine materials of which images 
are made, viz. gold, silver, copper, stone, wood, stucco, grit, glass 
and terracota. All constructional details of making idola with 
such materials are supplied. Full desoriptions of the Triad, 
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Brahm4, Vienu, and Siva sre given. They are mesgured in the 
largest type while their consorts in the middle type of dasatila 
measures. In this measure the whole image is ten { dasa } timas 
of its face, Particulars of thia and other sculptural measures 
are elaborated latter. Crowns, thrones, pedestais, and bodily 
ornaments of these images are elaborateiy described. 

Chapter LIE deals with the Phalliof Siva and Chap. LIU 
with the altars or pedestal thereof. Several varieties of both are 
described with details to facililate their carving. Similar parti- 
culars are given in chapter LIV of the leading olasses of god- 
desses like Sarasvatl, S&vitr!, Laksmi, Mahl, Mana-unmaé- 
dini, and Durga, and of semi-divine mothers comprising Vardhi, 
Kaumiarl, Camund!, Bhairavi, Mahendr!, Vaisnavl, and Bra- 
hman!l,. The characteristic attributes and poses, as well as the 
complexions, garments, ornaments and decorations, etc., of each 
of these images are supplied together with the system of their 
measurements. 

Chapter LV on Jain images opens with an elaborate account 
of various systema of sculptural measurement. The six kinda of 
Linear measurement include mina ( height ), pram@na ( breadth ), 
paremana (girth or circumference ), fumbamdna ( length along 
plumb-lines }, mana (length of the surface of an image ), unmana 
{ thickness or diameter }, and uparnina ( interspace between any 
two limbs). The primary measurement or ddinwna is the com- 
parative messurement of an image as compared with the breadth 
of its temple, height of the sanctum, height of the door, 
height of the chief worshipper, height of the riding 
animal or vehicle, height of the principal idol and the height of 
the base or pedestal or plinth, and as givon in oubit, azgula and 
faia system. The anrguéa measure admits of four variaties, 
of which the one called miina@iguia measures 34 inch, 
berdiguia is the measure taken by the finger-breadth of 
the main idol and mathangula by the middle finger-breadth of 
the master or the chief worshipper. Delddagula implies one of the 
equal parts into which the length of an image is divided as in the 
fafa system. There are as many as ten to twelve varieties of 
{aia system, distinguished by the number of times the total 
height of an image is of its own face, The right proportion and 
dimension are ascertained by the test of six dyiids formulae. 
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The characteriatic features of the Jain deities are elaborated 
together with their attendants, Narada and other sages, Yaksas 
VidySdharas, Siddbas, Nagendras, LokapSlas, and Jain saints 
or twentyfour Tirthamkaras. Similar particulars of Buddhist 
images including the Buddha and Bodhisattyas dre given in 
Chapter LVi. 

Chapter LVIT describes the characteristic features, tia mea- 
sures and other constructional details including complexion, 
attributes, pore end attitude of the seven leading sages who 
eomprise Agastya. Kasyapa, Bhrgu, Vasistha, Bhargava, Visvi- 
mitra, and Bharadvaja, Similar details are given in chapter 
LVIII of the semidivine and semihuman beings, Yaksas, 
Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras. Chapter LIX describes 
similarly the human beings classified under four classes of de- 
yotees known as Sdlokya, Samipya, Saripya and Sayuiya. 

Ohapters LX. LXI, LXIT and LXIITT deal with similar seul- 
ptural details of animals and birds comprising the goose, the 
garuda bird, the bull and the lion. These are the traditional 
yehicles of gods and goddesses. The images of other animals, birds 
and fishes, etc., are incidentally referred to by way of Hiustrating 
the ‘a moasures of smaller dimensions. Elsewhere! it is sum- 
marised that fish is measured in one /@/e aystem, birds in two fala, 
Kinnaras in three fila, bétias in four tafa, Ganas ( Ganesa ) in five 
fala, tigers in six tla, Yaksasin seven ila, manin eight fia, 
Déneavas in nipe 7@/2, superhuman beings and Buddhes in ten 
iGia, gods in eleven i@/a, and Raksasas in twelve (ila. 

Chapters LATY, LAV, LXVI, LAVIT, LXViII deal with those 
highly technical detaila which have not been referred to in con- 
nection with the genera! description of images. Chapter LXIV 
reiterates the comparative maasurea of images by adding that 
the dimension of an attendant deity may be sgcertained by a 
comparison with the phallus of Siva, main Visnu image, width 
of the sanctum, breadth of the main temple, height of the main 
door, flagstaff, basement, pillar, chief worshipper, or in cubit, 
anguda, and ia@fa measure. In this connection groups of eight, 
sixteen and thirty-two attendant deities who are housed in subsidi- 
ary shrines in the compound of alarge Visnu temple sre men- 





| See the writer's Enayolopasdia of Architevture under Tila Mina. 
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tioned. And the details of the dgddi formulae which have been 
incidentally referred to before are eleborated here. Similarly the 
details of the large type of ten ‘Gia ayatem are elaborated in 
Chapter LXV and those of the middle typa in Chaptar LXVI. 
In the large type comparative measurement of 141 parte of the 
body of an image is given, while in the middie 92 items are men- 
tioned, In previous chapters such items of the small type of ten 
fia as well as of the other f@/a have been supplied. In chapter 
LXVII the method of drawing as many as eleven plumb lines 
over the surface and through an image for purposes of measuring 
interspace, etc., is elucidated. This chapter also makas a special 
reference to the three poses, sihdneaka ( ereot ), dsana ( sitting ) and 
Sayana recumbent ; and to several poses (bhangas), such as samabha- 
#ga (even flexion), dbhanga ( slight flexion ), éribharga ( three 
flexions ) and a#ibhanga (excessive flexion), The dsuna posture 
includes varieties like padmiisana, bhadriisana, vajrasana, svastikd- 
sana, vogdsuna, etc, 

Chapter LATA supplies a warning agsinst defective constru- 
clions, and apecifies certain penalties cor misfortune which may 
follow the defects in foundations, walls, roofs, towers, spires, 
columns, staircases, and doors and other openings. Chapter LAX 
describes the chiselling of the eye of an image and the setting of 
precious stones in the different parts of the phellus of Siva and 
other images, 


This last chapter of the work closes with the reiteration that 
this science of architecture was originally described by Brahma, 
Indra and all other gods, and that the 2Zfanasira has been com- 
posed on the basis of those authorities. 

The methodical treatment, the scientific arrangement, and the 
completeness of the subject matters are obvious, The preliminary 
matters include all systems of architectural and sculptural 
measures, which incidentally justify the significance of ita titie, 
Mdanastra or E'ssence of Measurement, training and required quali- 
fications of different classes of artists, selection of site, testing of 
soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal pointe for orient- 
ation, and astronomical, meteorological and astrological calcul- 
ations. The treatment of architect ural objects comprises villages, 
towns, forts, eto., joinery, dimensions, joundations, pillars, storeya, 
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all attached and detached buildings, gate houses, porches, bal- 
copies, verandahs, floors, roofs, compartments, halis, .chambers, 
doors, Windows, steps and staircases, courtyards, quadrangles, 
arches, screen works, and articles of furniture, crowns and other 
bodily ornaments, and sculptural objects include the idole of the 
Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, statues of great personages, and 
images of animals and birds. 


In form the work is made of metrical verses to facilitate 
mehorisation, but the language is faulty both as regards gram- 
mar and metre, not to speak of figures of speech. I¢ naturally 
abounds in rare aud technical words. There is clear evidence 
that the work was brought out for practical purposes by some 
practising é&:/pen possessing large and skilful experience of actual! 
work. 


Owing tothe deliberate concealment of the author’s identity the 
exact dating of the treatise has become a matter of apeculation 
All possible evidences hava been thoroughly discussed elsewhere. ' 
Nothing more precise is available than the probable date, B. C. 25, 
‘of the treatise of the Roman architect, Vitruvius, with which 
the Minaszra has bean shown to be similar in many respects. ” 
In 1927 the latest limit was fixed at 500 A.D. In the mean- 
time no newer material, have been discovered except that the 
Ménazara series comprising seven volumes are completed. * J am 
now inclined to bring the Manasira close to the Vitruvius’s 
treatise and ascribe the indebtedness of the Arthasastre of 
Kautilya to the Afdnesdra for architectural matters* and place 
the Manasira— V datuéGsira before the Arthasastra., 


) Writer's ‘Indian Architecture’ 1927, pp. 160-198. Hindu Are bitecture 
in India and Abroad, 1939, pp. 249-282. 

2 Ibid. pp. 134-199 and pp. 210-239. 

&@ Voit IL— A Diationary of Hindu Architecture ( 1927} 
Vol, If — Indian Architecture according to Minaskra Siipadastra (1927). 
Vol. I]] — MinasGra-Sanskrit text with Cricitel Notes (1934). 
Vol, IV — Architectare of Minasira-tranglation in English ( 1934 }). 
¥Yol. ¥V — Architecture of Minasura—Plates ( 1934 ), 
Vol. VI — Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad (1942), 
Vol, Vil — an Enoyclopacdia of indu Architecture ( 1942). 
Cf. Prof, Keith : A Hiatery of Sanskrit Literatpre, 1928, p, 461, 
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LATER TREATISES 


For civilized eastern people dwelling houses, sepulchres and 
temples being more important than even food, there has been an 
extraordinary popularity of architecture in India. This feeling 
has been axrpressed unmistakably in ail classes and branches of 
our literature. Thus there was a mushroom growth of architec- 
tural treatises of various sizes and topics. A large number of 
manuscripts running to several handredse have been reviewed 
elsewhere.’ Only a selected few may be mentioned here in an 
alphabetical order. 

Agastyasskaladhikara, Agaravinoda, Ayatattva, Ayadi- 
lakeana, Arimadipratisthé-paddhati, Kasyaplya-Kipadi~-jala- 
sthana-laksans, Kautuka-Iaksana, Krivasamcraha-pancika, 
Ksiraérnava, Ksetra-nirpaya-vidhi, Gargya-samhita, Grha- 
nirtipana, Samksepa-gtha-nirmapa-vidni, Grha-plithika, Grha- 
vastupradipa, Grhdrambha, Gopura~nirmaéniadi-lakaana, Grama- 
nirhaya, GhattotsarcasSucanika, Cankraésaistra, Cittra-karma- 
Silpasistra, Cittra-pata, Cittra-laksana, Cittra-sitra, Jaya- 
madhava, Manasolliga, Jalarcala, Jidnaratna—kosa, Tacouséstra, 
Téra-laksana, Dadgatala-nyagrodhsa, Parimandala, Buddha- 
pratima—lakeanus, Dasa-prakdra, Diksaidhina, Dirghavistira- 
prakara, Devatd-silpa Devalaya-laksana Dvdra-laksgana- 
patala, Dhraivadi-sodasa-gehs, Naérada-~samhitz, Nabha-sastra, 
Paksi-manusyalaya-laksana, Pafiea-ratra-( pra) dipika, Pinda- 
prakara, Pitha-laksana, Pratima-dravyadi-vacana, Pratima— 
manu-laksana, Pratisthatattva, Pratisthd-tantra, Prasida-kalpa, 
Prasada—kirtans, Prisdda-dipika, Prasida-Mandana—V dstusiastra, 
Prasida-laksana, Praégsadalamkara-laksana, Bioiba-mana, 
Buddha-pratimaé-laksana, Matha-pratistha-tattva, Manusya- 
laya-candrika, Manusydélayalaksana, Mantradipikaé, Mayamata, 
Manakathana, Manavavastu-laksana, Ma&nasollisa, Mana- 
soll4sa-vritanta-prakass, Miurtidhyanus, Mirti-lakeana, Mila- 
stambha-nirnays, Ratna-dipiké, Ratna-Malé, Réja-grha- 
nirmana, Rajaballabhatika, Réddiprakatsa, Riapa-Mandana, 
Laksana-samucesaya, Laghu-silpa~jyotisa, Laghu-Silpa-jy oti- 
sfra, Balipitha-laksaoa, Vaistueakra, Vastu-tattva, Vastu- 
nirpaysa, Vaetupurusa-laksansa, Vastu-prakisa, Vastu—pradips, 
Vastu-prabandha,  Vastu~-mafijar!l, VaAstu-mandana, V&stu- 
_Yoga~tattva, Vastu-ratna-pradipa, Vastu-ratnavall, Vdatu- 


. Weitear’s Dictionary of Hindu Arebitesture, Appendix I, pp. 479-804, 
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Raja-Ballabha, Vaatu-lakeana, Vastu-vicdra, Vaatu-vidys, 
Vastu-vidhi, V&stu-sistra, Vastu-sistra-Samara4ugana—sitra— 
dh&ra, Vastu-siromani, Vastu-aamuccaya, Vastu-samkbya, 
Vastu-samgraha, Vistu-sarvasva, Vastu-sira, Vastu-saranl, 
Vastu-s4ra-sarvasva-salngraba, Vimana-laksana, Visvakarma- 
mata, Visvakarma—jiina, Visvakarma-purana, Visva-karma-~ 
prakasa, Visvakarma-sampradaya, Visvakarmiys—silpasaatra, 
Visva-vidy4bharana, Vedaénta-dira, Vaikhdnass, Vaikbdanasa- 
niyama, Saatrajaladhi-ratna, Silpakala-dipaka, Silpa-grantha, 
Silpa-dipaka, Silpa-nighantu. Silpa-lekha, Silpa—Saetra Silpa- 
sistra-séra-samgraha, Sil Pa-SAarvasva-aAsingrana, Silpa-sarhgraha. 
Silpa—sara, Silpirtha-S4stra, Silpi-sistra, Satvediki—samdbana, 
Sakaladhikara, Sanatkumdra-Vaatu-sastra, Sarva-viharya—yan- 
tra, Samgrasiromani, Sarasvatlya—silpasdstra, Sthala-subhasubha- 
kathana, and HastapramAna. 

The titles of some of these works will indicate their scanty 
contents. Only a faw manuscripts have been so far printed. No 
critical edition of these printed works ‘hag been yet attempted. 
No dates of these printed worka have been avan vaguely indica- 
tad. These do not admit of a proper valuation. Bat one thing 
is cortain that they are very late texts and come long after the 
Minasara. The Mayamata-Siipaédstra' is easily the best known 
of thease Jater treatises. It is attributed to one Gannamacarya. 
It is completed in 34 chapters. In respect of the titles of chap- 
ters, their sequence, contents and method of treatment the Maya- 
mata rune exactly like the Afanas@ra. In chapter 22 of the for- 
mer chapters -XXII-XXX of the Jatter are abridged. So also 
chapter 30 of tha former is an abridgement of chapters AX XVITT 
and XXXIX of the latter. Thea sculptural matters which occupy 
some twenty chapters in the Manasdra are abridged in four cha- 
pters 33-36 of the Muyamata. Chapters I-XXJ, XLI, XLII, XLV 


to L of the Manasira have been omitted as matter of detail in 
the Mayaniata. It ia thus not merely a reduction of the Ména- 


aara but ie simplified by the omission of the detaila also. ” 
The Silparatna of Srtku mara has been published in two parte. * 


$e —_—. _ _— ——— oe ee 


1 Ed. Ganapati Sastry, Trivandtam Sanaskeit Series, No, LXV, 1919. 
2 For further details aeo the writer's * Hindw Architecture ' 1927, pp. 92- 
95. ‘Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad," pp. 159-161, 
8 Kd. Pact L, Shastri, Ibid. No. LEXY, 
Part Il, Sambasiva Shastri, Ibid, No, XOVIII, 1929, 
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‘The first contains 46 chapters of which the first 45 deal with 
architectural matters and the last one with painting. The second 
part contains 34 chapters, of which the first 30 desl with 
soulpture and the last four with arohitecture. Most of these 86 
chapters are a litera! abridgment of the Manasdra. But the Silpa- 
roina shows confused borrowing. The originals have been distor- 
ted. The arrangement of chapters lacks in method and reason. 
Srikuméra appears to have stolen unscrupulously, and in order 
to conceal hia indebtedness has vainly endeavoured by displacing 
the original order and by distributing the contents of one cha- 
pter of the Manastra under several headinga in the Sifparatna. * 

The next treatise. attributed to Kaéyapa, bears double titles. 
The first 68 chapters are named Mahesvara-upadtsiam—K aéyapa- 
éiipam, and the last 18 are called Améiumad-bheda of Kasyapa." In 
this treatise architecture proper is treated in chapters 1~45 and 
85-86. These forty seven chapters are similar to the firat fifty 
chapters of the Madnasa@ra. The Arsumad-bheda deals with scul- 
ptural objects in thirty-nine chapters in place of twenty chapters 
of the Madnastra, exch of many epithets of Siva mentioned in cha- 
pters LII and LIII a whole chapter is devoted Arisumadbheda. 
The Afdnasara must have largely influenced this work. * 

The fragmentary treatiaa, Vastuvidya, has been published * 
without even its author’s name. It completes itself in 16 chap 
tere reforring only to the preliminary matters and practically 
exoluding al} architectural and sculptural cbhjacta. Chapters IT, ITT, 
IV, V of the Wadnasadra have been summarised here in Chapters 
1, 2. Similarly chapters 3, 4 sre an abridgment of Chaptera VII 
and VIII. The remaining chapters 5 to 16, excluding 8 deal with 
auxiliary mattera like platform or psdestal, anapicious moment, 
measurement of pillars, sloping roof, screon work to prevent 
duat, doors, windows, entry into the house and the connected cere- 
monies. Chapter 8 only refers to houses. Another fragmentary 
publication, Manusydlaya-cadgrik® is completed in 7 chapters, 
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| For further details see the writer's ‘Hindu Architecture in India and 
Abroad’ pp, 176-177, 

2 Ed. Erisboa Sarma, Anandachtama Sanakrit Series, No, 95, 1926. 

3 For details see the writer's ‘Hindu, Architesture ’ 1997, pp. 92-95, 
‘Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad,’ 1942, pp, 16%-165, 

4 rd. Gayspati Sastry, Ibid, No. XXX, 1918. 

§ | Annals, 5. O. B, I, ] 
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2 of which do not bear any title. It professes to deal with only 
dwelling houses. In Chapter 1 it summarises the contents of 
Chaptera III, IV, V of the Madnasira. Chapter 2 refers to the 
cardinal points elaborated in Chapter VI of the Manasira. Chapters 
3-6 are a eummary of Chapters XI, XVIII, XIX of the Minasara 
and Chapter 7 condenses everything concerning dwelling houses, 
wells and tanks from several chapters of the Méanasira. A 
pamphiet named Vaeturaindvali' isa atill smatier text compiled 
in a haphazard manner from several published works and does 
not deal with any object in particular. The Pratima-iaksana * 
in a similar compilation dealing with images and is completed 
in 143 verses. It very briefly refers to certain measures of the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth é@las and to certain 
defects and rapsirs. 

The Samaritgana-sifradhara of king Bhojadeva has been 
published in two parts.‘ This is in asenae a historical work 
because the King Bhoja of Dharé ruled from 1018 to 1060 in 
Malwa. Besides the title implies that the unnamed text was 
compiled by an architect called Samaringana. The work con- 
tains 83 chapters, of which the [ast 13 deal with architecture. The 
confused manner of the compilation may be exemplified by the 
title Arnga~diisana—vidhine ( Chapter LXIX of the Manasara ) iz 
transiated as Dosa-guna~niriipaen. There is no logical sequence 
or order in the arrangement of the chapters. The contents of one 
chapter of the Afdnasgra have been unnecessarily distributed in 
several chapters by SamarAhgana. The patron being a king and 
the primary object being the royal palaces, some twentyone 
chapters (49-70) hawa been devoted to different matters connected 
with the royal residence, These msttera more logically have 
been arranged in two or three chapters of the Manasira. Similar 
multiplication of chapters may be detected at the beginning, 
where different chapters on the origin of the world and on the 
arrival of the heavenly architects have been elaborated from the 
first four lines of the Manasara. The influence of the Ianasira 
over this text alao is clear beyond doubt. 


Ls, 


l Ed. Jivanath, Radhakrishna Press, Beunrés, 19158. 

£ dP. iN. Bose, Greater India Series, No, 5, 1927. 

$ Ed, Gapapati Sastri, Gaekwad Oriental Series, No, XRV, XXXL 
1924, 1925, “ mn " . 


Ht. MAHABHARATA NOTES 
BY 
VY ABUDEV« SS. AGRAWALA 


2 WTHRaIqQuES 


In the Viréta-parvan 10.1 { Critical Edition) occurs the 
following verse: 
AINSI BWI 
WIMTAGSSIWMI FETAL | 
VISTI Wiayer yres 
att wt wre Nees WA tt 
Arjuna as Brhannad& appears in female disguise wearing orna- 
mente which consisted of a pair of Aundaias and « pair of beauti- 
ful golden bracelets. The phrase prakira-vopra qualifying kun- 
dala appeare to have presented much difficulty. Amongst the 
variant readings we find that the only Kaémirl manuecript 
written in Sarad4 characters available for this parvan substitutes 
aTeieae: for Wreray, but it stands alone in this reading, whiok 
appears to be an emendation of tha original knotty text. The 
redactor perhaps ingeniously thought that NREI< and wa being 
aynonyime, one of them was superfluous; sad since “Tet does 
lend itself as a suitable avary for a horo’s ideal chest, the correc- 
tion naturally suggested itself. The three Devendgari manu- 
soripta ( DI-3 ) got rid of the difficulty by changing the text to 
Raver wat, which conveys little sense in the present context, It 
should be mentioned, however, that the remaining nine Deva- 
n&igarl manuscripts collated for the Critical Edition faithfully 
adhere to the old text tradition by retaining wTenmedt, although 
ite satisfactory explanation may not have been grasped. ‘The 
South Indian recensions, evidently to obviate the difficulty of 
suitably explaining aTe1tee, changed it to gdarefa@s, whioh is of 
poor value from the point of view of an original reading. The 
learned Editor of the Critioal Edition of the VirSta-parvan must 


* Continued from 4, B. 0. #. 2. Vol, EXI, pp, 280-784. 
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be congratulated for retaining SIEMa® as the traditional text, 
although be does so with a wavy underline. This reading, be- 
sides respecting the overwhalmi ag testimony of the manuscripts 
ia by far the beat and the happiest for iNuminating the verse 
with an original beautiful meaning. 


The term Wrercest as the qualifying epithet of an ear ornament 
was used in a technical sense aa the name of a particular kind 
of kundafas. This type of kundain ia common in the eara of the 
male and the female figures at Bharhut and Sanchi and in other 
places where specimens of early Indian art are preserved. This 
ornament consists of a prominent square plaque seen in front of 
the ear, to which a projection with two spiral turns is attached 
at the back and worn in the earlobe. Ita front portion is adern- 
ed with the design of a four-petalled flower, Clear axamples of 
such ear ornaments can be seen in Cunningham’s Bharhut, plate 
XXII showing the Yaksas, Kubera and Suciloma and the 
Yaksi Cand&, and plate XXIIT illustrating SirimS Devata, 
Culakoki Devat& and the Yaksini Sudasand, the last named 
figure showing the Kundala and ita arrangement in tho ear quite 
distinctly. A pair of auch Ausdaias is also shown separately in- 
side a Kalpsist’i meander’ at Bharhut and is illustrated on 
plate XLVIII, fig. E. 8 of Cunningham’s book. Cunningham has 
also reproduced an enlarged sketoh of the same on plate XLIX, 
figs. 18,14. A beautiful male head shown inside a fuli blown 
rosette illustrates the same type of ear ornament { Bharhut, plate 
XXIV, fig. 1 ). 

These figures are dateabiein the 2nd century B.C. A still 
older statue of a colossal Yakea from Parkham ( MathurS 
Museum ) aiso shows this feature. Jt is alao noteworthy that this 
kind of sar ornament prik@ra—varpa kundaia ia not met with in 
Indian art after the Suiga period. In the sculptures of the Kus 
Sne period the kundalas generaliy assume the form of pendants; 


1 The motif of the Kalpalata or Kalpavrkas producing various ornaments 
absaranas or béf¢ana-vitcipa is ap auoiant conception referred to in the 
Raimiyare { Kiskindbé, 43. 45), Mabtvazija Jataka (Vol. IV. p. 552), Megha- 
dtte (21.11). For other examples of Praktra-vapra Aundala issuing from 
Kalpaiat® bends shown at Bharhut, ere Plate XL—A-B, 3, XLI-B.C. 6, XLU- 
0. E. 2, XLV-E, 3, XLVII-, 5 and E. 8 of Cunningham's Bacrhut. 
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Fig. 1 Kalpalata meander producing a pair of Prakiravapra Kundalas 
Figs, 2-3 Sketches of Prikiravapta Kundalas from Cun, Bharhut Pl. XLIX. 
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Chutakoka Devata 
weating Praktirauvcupra Kundala. 
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thote or lesa cylindrical in shape, The fashions changed again 
during the Gupta period when we find in sculpture and painting 
ear-tinge of heavy discular. shape resembling a wheel, which 
Kalidies has referred to in the Kumdrasambhava (1X. 23) ag 
tatankecakra (caer wate nega weg emiqad arene: | ), with 
which Siva adorned the ears of his beloved consort Parvati. 
Another kind of ear-ringa in vogue in the Gupta period wae the 
makara-kundala. 

Literary descriptions are generally illustrated in the art ape- 
cimens of each age, and if properly understood and correlated 
with the preserved examples of sculpture, painting and terra- 
cotta may prove valuable for providing chronologioal data. The 
epithet prakdra—-vapra in relation to kundafa implies a compari- 
son between the abrupt height of the rampart or city-wall ( pra- 
kdra ) and the cubical front portion of the ear ornament ss seen 
on the oldest statues in India. Some of the ctty-wails incidon- 
taliy shown in sculpture possess a coping decorated with a band 
of four-petalled flowers oxactiy similar to that decorating the 
kundaias. Thie can be seen in the representation of the city of 
Benares at Amardyati illustrated by Dr. Commaraswamy in his 
arly Inchan Architecture, I Cities and Citygater, Fig. 13. 


In ancient architccture the prékdra and vapra go together. 
As stated by Dr. Coomaraswamy, “On the city side of the moat 
tises the wali ( pakdra, Skt. prakara }, from a foundation or plinth 
(vapra}’' [ Ibid. p. 213 J. In the same place he says that vapra 
and prakdra are sometimes treated as synonyms {( Acharya, Dio- 
tionary of Hindu Architecture, 534), but in Kautilya'’s Artha- 
Sistra we have wreatgit arena i. o. the prikdra ( wall) was raised 
on the vayra ( plinth }. Dr. Otto Stein has also observed that the 
texte and the respective descriptions in literature are not 
always atriot in distinguishing the vapra and prakara ( Artha- 
$daira and Silpatiatra, Archiv Orientalni, Vol. 7, p. 483.). 


Some specialised investigation is needad to arrive at the exact 
Significance of the two words in earlier and later literatures. 
But it appears that the distinction in their meaning was later on 
missed and the two began to be treated ag gynonyms. In the 
compound phrase prak@ra-vapra, vapra aeeme to resemble the 
spiral attachment and prakara the cubical block portion of the 
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heavy kwndalas familiar to us in the sculptures of the Mauryé 
and Sunes periods. 

It may be noted that the word parhataka ia used twice to 
gualify Aambe or a pair of bracelets, which must have been made 
of gold ( Virdta, 10,1,5); and again twioa to desoribe the kundalas 
worn by Ariune ( Virdta, 15. 2; 18-19), The axpreasion Tigres 
Suge of the Mahabharata reminds us of the graphic reference to 
such kundalas by Patafijali as afrcrgreaeet Goes | Mahsbhasya ed. 
Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 7) and by Manu as a tre® @ guys (IV. 36). 


THE DINDIMA POETS OF MULLANDRAM AND 


THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR 
BY 
A. N. KRISHNA ATYANGAR 


1 The Dindima Bhattas of Mullandram, popularly known as 
the Gauda Dindima Bhattas must have settled in South India 
centuries before the empire of Vijayanagar came inte existence. 
The prominence to which they rose during the days of the 
Vijayanagar emperors is something unique. The descendants 
of the family successively enjoyed the patronage of the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers, as the history of the times recorded in inscriptions 
and copper plates. Inapite of the internal feuds and changing 
of the dynastics at the centre at Vijayanagar, the life of the poets 
seems to have gone on uninterrupted. Nor was the rancour of 
feuds carried into this field, An instanoe in point may be cited. 
One member of the Dindima family wrote the Saluvtbhyudaga' 
describing the life and achievoments of Narasinga Saluva. 
A later member of the same family wrote the life and achieve- 
ments of Acyutaraya, the brother and succassor of Krsna Deva 
Raya of the Tuluva dynasty.” An ancestor of this family, one 
Arunagirindtha is said to have been the bosom friend of Praudha 
Devar&ya Ii. 


I The Saluvdbhyudaya is available in Manuscript in the Government 
Oriental Mss. Library, Madras under DC No. 11818 and 11813. Extracts 
from thia have been published in the Sources of Vijayanagar History, 8. 
Erishnaswami Aiyangar, 1919, pp 30-3; 90-102. 

? The Acyutarayabdhyudayam was written by ona R&janitha Dindima 
during the time of Acyutarfiya. The first six oantos have been printed by the 
Vani Vilas Prose, Srirengam. I am now editing Cantos 7-12 for the Adyac 
Library. 

# Vibhagaratnamalika : 

8a Preughadevah Kaviridasau ca 
Snehaturivekamanahorasarayg | 
Sarirabhedam oa samicikirall 
TulyimbarasragvalaySvabhutim | 
The manuscript is available in the Government Oriental Library, Madras. 
Professor Nilakanta Bastri was kind enqugh tq get & sranscript of the work 
made for me | in 1985. 
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2 Such is the distinguished position of this family. But the 
evidence as furnished by the insoriptions of the pealod is not 
what one would desire itto be. Only two of them have been 
published’ and one of the important recorda~a copper plate grant 
of Bukkard4ya mentioned in the Mackenzie manuacripts,, is avail- 
able only in an index of the inscriptions of Southern Disirite* 
Thanks to the efforts of Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who bas 
been kind enough to institute a search for the plate, it may 
become available. Our records will be complete only when this 
pis.e is found and full details are available. 

3 According to the traditional account preserved in one of 
the Sanskrit works called Vibhigaratnamalika® the ancestors of 
the Dindimas migrated from the banks of the Ganges to the Cola 
country in the days of the Cola kings, and settled in a village 
granted to them by the then Cola king. The grant was a sarva- 
manya and the village so granted wae called Maficagraima or 
faipagrama or Rajanathapura after the deity installed therein. * 
The Rayas of Belur were their patrons and the account dosa not 
mention anything more about the R&éyaa of Belur. 

4 Coming to later times, the members of the family were 
granted the village of Attiyiar by Bukkardya of Vijayanagar, 
under the guidance of the sage Vidydranya.* In the same reign 
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1 South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. VII, pp. 25-26. 
2 ¥. Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 96, 
’ The VibAdgaratnamalika bears, Triennial Catalogue of Sanakrit 
Manuseripts, Madras, R No. 1738 (4) 
4 Pibhagaratnamalika : 
Voeraa 15: 
Tupdiramandalamahimanimatitapasy a 
Talpiyamanavaratalpagireatu paséeat t 
+ * & * + 





Colaseskira ruciram prthumagrahiram | 
Verse 17: 

Sarvepi sarvairapi minystayim 

Svagrimamépoh kila sarvamfoyam | 
* * % * 

Verse 18: 

Rajandthapure tatra Rijandthibbidbam Sivam | 

+ Tbid,, Verse 45: 

r. T * -_ 

RaRcaqenessge feeaaie aio 

ferompiteresrrage siigeprert t 
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ten families uf the Dindimas migrated to Navagrima which was 
originally cstablished by a Cola king. ' 

5 The mostimportant account mentioned by the Vibhaga- 
rainamadika is the grant of an drima or nandanayana near the 
same Navagrama to Arunagiringths, the createst and most im- 
portant member of the family, by Praudha Devardya II of Vija- 
yanagar.*® The account, as given in the manuscript, is highly 
coloured, Arunagirindtha, the donee desired to share ié with all 
hia relations.’ The village was therefore duly partitioned among 
the seventy families, then existing. The village came to be 
called Mitlandam, Praudhadevapuram Dingimilayam T'rimandalam 
and Sdrvabhaumapuram. It was Mulaéndam because it was tho 
abode of Muias or wise mea; since Saérvabhauma Kavi Arunagiri 
nitha was the donee who mado the village it was Sa&rvabhauma 
puram; as Praudhadevs granted it, it was Praudhadevapuram ; 
and as the villagers of the three villages of Attiyir, Puttar, 
and Mettapidi lived in the new village, it was known 
as Trimacdalam ;an alternative explanation was offered that as 
the Brahmans of the village were connected with all the thraa 
lands of the Colas, Ceras and Pandyas the village was given 
the name of Trimandalam ; because every member of the families 
which lived in the village hadthe general name of Dindima it 
went by the name Dindimalaya or the abode of the Dindimas, * 

| Ibid. verse 50: 
TerAiga MA AMAA | 
Sa STEBY aT BIT: TYTN 
£ Ibid., verse 101; 
Sexe BI MAHAqAAS AT I 
é Ibid. vv, 133-4 
arfaste visa: ea: git Slay fate as 
ates Sl VA TAA se TAZ | 
4 Thid., vv, LiG to 120: 
Hestal at qenrny Aisdagt aay | 
QA: SAHA ASA AAs It 
am feat fagat apd feted aa: | 
afeenrraiicaea 15 SS aciaeT 
My Be a Irene Prwesigh eat avr | 
are ante aerpeaa Sees aT: saa || 


{ continued on the next page) 
4 [| Annols, B.O. 8.1, } 
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6 Suoh in brief is the account given in the VibAdgaratna- 
maika, The late H. Krishua Sastri was shown a Vivekabhiga 
patrika by a priest of the Vanniya caste at Mullandram.' This 
ia identical with the Vibhdgaratnamakka mentioned above. Thea 
late Mr, T, A. Gopinatha Rao edited the work under the name 
of Vivekapatramaia in the Indian Antiqitary, 1918.* 

7 Aga historical document, the Vibhdgarainumiitka should 
be used with caution, if not with suspicion, It has recorded the 
traditional account of the migration of the Dindimas from North 
India and their setilement in South India, centuries after the 
actual occurrence. Naturally the colour of s legend is given to 
the work as also to the subject-matter. ‘To cite an instance, 
Arunegirindtha, the hero of the story contained in the work, Is 
said to have been born in Kali 4,400, or 1299 A. D.? This would 
make Arunagirinatha a contemporary of the Hoysala kings. 
But in the course of the narrative of the story, the village of 
Praudbadevapuram is granted by Praudhadsvaraiya II whose 
date Is 1446 A. D. It requires no great reasoning to point out 
the impossibility of Arunagirinaéths being the contemporary of 
both Virabaliala and Praudhadevarféya. I hold, that while the 
events narrated in the lifa of Arunagirinaétha may be historically 
true, the chronology givan by the manuscript has to be tested, Ag 
there are othar evidences which make Arungirioatha a conte 


( continued from the previous page } 
el wer i fata: Gomes aarera: 
FSreRia eam agagedea Y Ta 4 
ery TANT FeTs 
aMmiagaeaied feaiarat 3 
qat % Awe sreraENgT 
wee aq HAadiag ON 
1 A, R. E1918, 


2 pp 125 to 431. 
2 Pibhdgaratnamulika, verses 41-42, 


WRAY Taway aay sy SegTT | 
+ * * 
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mporary of Devarfya' I hold, that while what has been atated 
as the main events of the life of Arunagirinétha may be histori- 
cally true, the former portions oan not be regarded as such 
from the point of view of chronology. The grant of Attiyir by 
Bukka is mentioned and such a grant was found and copied 

by Colonel Mackenzic. Even there the manusoript may prove 
true if the text becomes available. The Kali date given for the 
birth of Arunagirinatha has erred by a century. IZfitis put as 
Kali 4500 and the verso read as Cutussahasresu Satesu Paftcasu 
instead of Cotuasahasresu Cotuééategu: the entire chronolog:cal 
difficulties disappear, and the story fits in with historical facta. *® 

8 A few inscriptions relating to the family ara now taken 
up. Inthe temple of SvayambhinSthesvara of Mullandram-and 
as has been mentioned earlier, this village was eztablished only 
by Arunagirinatha, the hero of the chronicle there ia an inecrip- 
tion tbat the Mah&janas of Praudhadevarayspuram including 
the poet Dindima Kavi sssigned house-sites to certain masons in 
the kanmAlatteru.? The reference to Dindima Kavi ig probably 
to Arunagirinitha Dindima Kavi Sarvabhauma the hero of the 
chronicle. The record could have come only after the founda 
tion of the village of Mullandram, which was founded only ir 
the reign of Devardya I]. 

9 Another inscription dated Saka 1472 or A, D, 1550 records 
the gift of land by a Br&ahmans lady te the shrine of Annadmal- 
ainatha built by her, in tha game temple of Svayambhin&the- 
évara for the merit of horseif and her husband Kumara Dindimar 
Anna&malaindthar.* This Kumara Dindima is perhaps the author 
of the Firahhadravijaya and the great-grandson of the Dindima 
Kavi Sarvabbauma. I euggest the identification on the ground 
that from 1446 to 1550 we can easily give five generations with- 
out unduly straining the chronological principles. Very probably 
the KumSra Dindima mentioned was not alive at the time when 

the gift was made by his wife. It is not also improbable that 
memoration Volume, pp. 1-6. 
& Ses, infra, note 15, 
= 6A. RL E., 1912, paca 72; 396 of 1911. 
a A, RE. 39T of 1912. Ihave aubsequently edited and published the 


two insoripticna 396 and 397 of L9Il inthe Adyar Zibrary Bulletin 1941, 
¥ol, ¥; Pp. 59-65, 
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KumS&ra Dindimar Anndimalainathar waa the father af the author 
of the Acyutardydbhyudaya a Rajan&tha aon of an ArunagirinStha 
of the Dindima family.' The Acyulardy@bhyudaya dealing with 
the exploite of Acyutfaraya of Vijayanagar muat have been com- 
posed about 1540, at the latest, 

10 Athird inseripfion noted by Colonel Mackenzie is the 
grant of a houge-site by one Dindima Kavi in the cyclic year 
Krodhana, to one R&jagocaranum vanda deva,* The first grant, 
mentioned in para 8, was granted in the cyclic yegr Reaudri. 
Thia was granted six years after the first. This aleo avidently 
refers to the same Dindima Kavi-the Dindima Kavis&r- 
vabhaumia. 

A fourth inscription is a record of the time King Kampana 
Udaiyar,? son of Vira Bukkavna Udaiyar, in A.D. 1370 in the 
Vidyandithesvara temple of Puttiur ( Navagr@ma astabliahed by a 
Cola king } that one Somanatha Jigar was appointed munager of 
the local matha and temple. The Vibkigarainamalika mentions the 
village of Puttiir under the name of Navagrama," Arunagirinatha 
1an away fromhis maternal unole’s house, unable to bear the 
tyranny of his uncle’s wife and took refuge in the temple of 
Vidyanathofvara. It was there that the god manifested himeelf 
and bleased him, by which blessing he became the master of all 
aciences and arts.® To this temple Somanatha Jiyar was appointed 





ee i ee a —____ - —_, 








1 T am making thia idontification on probable grounds. Ths date assigned 
to Aronagirinatha and his fou#descendants, by me, ig 1280 to 1500 A. D., and 
asthe author of the Acyufertyabiyudayam is a Rijanitha and eon of an 
Atutagirinitha, the probabilities -of the authcr of tha Acytardyabkyu- 
dayam being the son of Kum3ra Dindima whose wife mukes a gift in 1550 
in the time of SadSsivardya—are greater and further invastigation will atabi- 
lise the position, 

& ¥.Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 56; 
alao the Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. ¥, pp, 64-65, para 9, 

¢ South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII, pp, 25-6, 

a Vibhigaratnamiitkd, verse 50, 

Tina Wa VaAMeaT | 

* Ibid., ¥¥., 60-62. 

ESET FUMAMTSTT | 


arate Fa ateee aftr: i 

MP GIS: Ugg TE BR CiTgeg: | 
Teta Vga: gee at She tarqgE: tl 
Ga F tonresingya: seer ait ga exvrary 
arqaet fourrdet say Sreereg ee 
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trustee not only for himeeli but the post wasto be hoeraditary 
in the family, The /shhagaratnamaiikd mentions a few persons 
of the name, Somandtha. At the present stage, it is not possible 
which Soman4tha is mentioned in this inscription. The identifi- 
cation will ba made later when fuller details are available, 

Yat another inscription mentioned in a manuscript is, that a 
dead of gift t: Kumars Dindima Arunagirinatha, the author of 
the Virabhadravijaya is found engraved in the fourth enclosure of 
god Ekamrefvara temple.' There is no further information.. 
This ig another documant which has to be searched, and if found 
will throw more light on the problem which is under inveastiga- 
tion, 

One should not omit mentioning that the members of Dindima 
family enjoyed a peculiar position of advantage and royal 
favour. It was they who composed many of the plates and inseori- 
ptions in Sanskrit, for the Vijayanagar kings. A table haa been 
formulated in the Indian Antiquary ( i018)" The close relations 
of tha Dindimas with the royal house was not affected by changes 
of dynasties as can bo seen from that table. Further investiga- 
tion Into this subject is taken for an independent paper. 


1 Tréenntal Catalogue af Sanskrit Manuscripts, Madras, Vol, ITI, X, 
part 1 A, ( Samakeit ) p. 2854, 
* Indian Antiquary, 1918, pp, 79-83. 
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The name of Govindsraja stands high among those of South 
Indian commentators. To Srivaisnavas he ia an authoritative 
exponent of the Ramayana, who has recorded in his bAdsya the 
traditional interpretation of the @di-kavya viewed as a Vaispava 
epic illuatrating the qualities of Srl Narfiyana, the Supreme Being, 
and containing sanctions of the main tenets of Srivaisnavism. 
The value attached to tha Rama@yune by Scivaignavas is illustrated 
by the tradition that Ramanuja (1017-1137 ) found it neccasary, 
as one of the pre-requisites of his training for the apostolate, to 
gather from his uncle Srigsilapirna (in Tamil, Periya-Tiru- 
malai-Nambi ) the traditional interpretation of the Ramayana 
preserved by the Srivaisnava dcfryas. and to hear his authentic 
expositions no less than eighteen times.' Srisailapirna was 
one of the gifted expounders of the poem, and in the moments of 
leisure suatched from his services ( katnkurya) to Sri Venkatesa 
on the holy hill of Tirumalai (' Upper Tirupati’), he used to 
expound the Aadma@yana both to disciples, like his great 
nephew, and to the crowds of pilgrims that used to gather there 
for worship throughout the year. His eminence as one of the 
divinely appointed tesohers of his nephew was commemorated 
by the cousecration of a shrine in his honour in the Govindar&ja 
temple at Tirupati, near the shrine of his pupil. 

The Hamayana wae one of the ‘ springs undefiled’ from which 
the early Vaignava saints or Alvadrs had drawn both their postic 
and devotional inspiration. The relationa between Rams and 
Sita were held to reflect the eternal union of Nadrf&yans and Sri, 

The Srivaignavas hold that the intervention of Sri was the source 





i Bee the following versa in the stantas prefixed by Govindarija to his 
bhisya. 
TINS Ta aitaqunreancteias | 
WHT TAN TET TAPMTNAGTTT Hl 
Yatiiekhara is Rimfinuja. GovindarSjs frequently refers to these interpte- 
tations and those ofthe Tamli AlvErs az those of Ncaryah, 
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of Divine Grace. The poem was pre-eminently a prapalti—faaira. 
The offer by Rama of asylum, protection and perennial love to 
Vibhisana forms the central theme in al! discourses illustrating 
tha Srivaisnava doctrine of garanfgat:.' Ths boundless grace of 
the Supreme Being is reflected in the memorable declaration of 
Rama to Sugriva { Yuddhakinda, xviii, vv. 33-34) that kia grace 
was open to all suppliants—even to Ravana if he sought it. 
The Srivaisnava theory of ‘salvation by grace is based se much 
on the Ra@mayina as on equally explicit declarations in the 
Bhagavadgita,* It emphasised the old view that the poem was 
not merely the history of Rama but equally the noble story of 
Sits Srivaisnava writers also turned to the opic for in. 
cidents and sentiments to embellish their poetical and devotional 
outpourings. § | 

It is romarkable that in view of ita cardinal importance to 
their doctrine, few attempts should have been made to preserve 
in authoritative commantaries the tradit‘onal Interpretations of 
Ramayana, and that their preservation should haye been left 
almost entirely to oral transmission from teacher to pupil, It is 
inconceivable that, if any such commentaries embodying the 
early Srl Vaisnava interpretations of the epic had existed, they 
would not have been at least cited by name by Govindar&ja, His 
allusion to hia obligations is generally to * previous praceptors, ’ 
to a certain 7@/parya-ratnieali and to the teachings of his “ own ” 
guru Satakopa.® His citations of the views of piirvacGryah must be 


See Rémminvja’s Serandgotigadya, and Vedanta Dotika's Abhayapradia- 


nasdra, PASSION. 
* WHAT ATA TTA VW Aye | 
sat eye qePaaaAa AF 
AMT BRAG TARAS AAT | 
Retina at aiat we at Ta: eT T A 


$3 Of such verses as: 


srae Maange 4 TAG: UTA I 
ada Weasq AAG Ue Ae | 
are eT aaa Aafterty at are: tt 

4 Cf, the comment of Atreya Ahobila on Bdlakanda iv, 7: 


Warde SEAUTNTTa Ja Saat FHT 
* Of. Vedintadstika’s Pidukd-sahasram passim. 
© He refers to bis teasoher thus ; ALISA: 
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taken to be to works which dealt aither incidentally with the in- 
terpretation of stray passages of the poem, or fo a treatise-like 
the Manipravala work’ of Krenasiri or Periya~Acc&n-piliai 
{ who lived before Vedanta Dedsika, A. D. 1268-1369 } whioh has 
been the source of the Sanskrit ( anonymous ) Tandiokt by Aterya 
Ahobila,* A possible reason for earlier Srivaisnava writers not 
embodying in « formal bhdsya the orthodox interpretation may 
lio in the view that the poem dealt with esoteric { rahasya } matters 
and as such was fitter for oral exposition to disciples than for com- 
mentaries which every one might read. 


Govindar&ja’s bhasya has had a vogue which is not confined 
to readers of his own communion. His erudition, oritical power, 
enabling to detect interpolations or wrong readinga and uncere- 
moniously reject them (as he has done with many chapters in 
the UdarakGnda), and mastery of previous commentarias have 
made him the Ramayana commentator par excaliénce in South 
India, The accident of his bkdaya being available only in man- 
uscripts written in South Indian soripta prevented its aceasa to 
# wider circle of readers till recently. * 


A still more curious circumstance is the scantinees of even 
traditions regarding his date, place of nativity, sectarian affilis- 
tionge, and literary activity oven in the area in which his com- 
mentary has easily displaced other commentsries by its intr- 
insic marit. The conflict of tradition about him is no less cur: 
ious. Well-known expounders of the Admidyana, who bagoe their 
expositions mainly on Govindaraja’s work, ascribe to him dates 
ranging from the 17th century to the twelfth. He has been gone- 
rally regarded as prior to Mahesvara Tirtha whose briefer com- 
ments ocour bodily in many places in Govindarf&ija’s work, making 
it look asif MaheSvara merely summariged the larger work, This is 
incorrect as Govindardija explicitly names Mahetvara Tirtha and 


1 Kysnaatri wae a Colly, Purasikha Vaisnava. Maniprava@ia in a liter. 
ary form using a mixture of Tamil and Banarit. 

2 Printed in the Venkateshwar Press ed. of 1935, as Taniéloki, 

Edited with extracts from other commentaries by T. RK. Krsepicadrys 
and T, R, Vystcdrya, 1911-13, EKumbskonam and Bombay. This seems to 
be the first edition of the entire dAdsya in Naigari, An edition in Telugu 
soript was publiahed in 1856, and another in Tamil-Granths Script in 186%, 
with Mehetvars Tirtka's commentary (ed. Sarasvati Tirnveikathoirya ), 
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triticiaes hia views, whan commenting on Ayodiyakanra, ci, st, 1. 
Ahobila of the Atreyagotra, whose Tanidioki has now been printed 
along with the commentaries of Govindaraja, Mahesvara Tirtha 
and others in the variorum edition of the Venkateshvar Press, is 
obviously /afer than Govindarija, whose views he invariably 
summarises. Iie deciaras himself to be a disciple of Pardn- 
kusamuni and to have merely translated and summarised the 
earlier Manipravadla Tantdick? of Krgnagiri.* The yafi whose dis- 
ciple he claims to be js apparently the sixth pontiff in the sucoces- 
sion of the Srivaignava Matha of Ahobilam.’ The traditional date 
of his pointificate in tha history of the Matha is 1499-1513 A. D.* 
Govindardja has therefore to be assigned a date before Ahobila. 
MA&hesvara Tirtha is definitely later thanthe lexica of the lith 
century like the Vaijayanti of Yadavprakaéa, which he quotes. 

In determining the date of Govinderaja, the sbaence of other 
external evidence makes it necessary to sift his references, in 
order to fix his upper limit. Incidentally we shail obtain an idea 
of the rapge of hie learning and the literature current in South 
India in his time, A scrutiny of his dé@sya shows his citation 
of the following worker and writers. 

Epics and Puranas: The Mahabharata, Harivaisa, Visnu- 
purana ( frequently cited anonymously } the Maisya, Brdhma, Bre- 
hminda, Na@rasithha, Brahmavaivarta and Ndéradiya Purdnes and 
the Sri BAagavata. 


ee 


aa seal wiqigeqefaansica <azetiyacamta ‘a Z 
1A: eee” see Ws Baa TeATAATAS AAA 
Baad aaa! Il 

« He begins his commentary with this invcoation: 

TEMES Atala! Shoat Fa |itors y ; 
waeoreraed A TTA AS” 
SSTATETCUTE TTT & LSE | 

spear zhehiro ara faqeiik arrar Seay 
Vary <sherat seat asserts | 

Bi Srarqaraaeiega: 1 


8 Vide the Tamil Alagiyaiingarkalin Puhalma@lia (1941), Vol. 4, p. 41. 

4 The following works of Partakuéamuni are mentioned: Stddhdinta- 
manidipa, Prapattiprayoga, Pafcekdla-dipika, and Nrstthha-stava, He ia 
said to have disappeared in the cave of Abobilam. 

5 | Annals, B. O. RB. I, J 
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Classical Literature ; Kalidasa (frequently cited, both by name 
and anonymously ) MAgha and the Hersacartéia. 

Texicta and Lextcographera; Amarasitnha, 7'rikGndatesa of 
Purusottama (c.800 A.D.), Haeld&yudha’s <Ab/MidhGnaralnamiia 
(o, 950), Saévata (c, 700), Vatjayanti of Yadavprakada (0, 1050) 
Visva, Bana, Bhaskara, Bhaguri, {who is alluded to by Hala- 
yudha ), Sajjana, Sabdarainiikara, Nighontu, Litiganusdsana, ’ Rat- 
nama (either Halayudha’s work, or the lexioon of the name by 
Irugappa, the general of Harihara of Vijayanagar (c. 1360 }, Der- 
pana, Sabdarnava, and Utpalamala., 

It is noteworthy that Kedsavasvamin is not cited. 

Grammar and Grammarians; Besides Panini, the Mahubhisya 
the Nirukta, the Kasika (oc. 600) the Ganapatha, the Siksaikara, 
Bhatti, the Va@kyapadiya, and Katyiyana, he cites the Durghuta- 
vriii of Saranadeva (c.1172), an snonymous Srbdabhedaprakii- 
uik@, and a Veriiamndkara. Ifthe last is the well-known work 
of Kedarabhatia, who is quoted by Mallinatha, it is usually held 
to be anterior tothe 14th century. Vararuci is cited both among 
lexicographers and authorities on Sdmudrika. 

Alainkira, Naiya and Music: Bharata and S&ndilya are cited 
for dancing and music. Dandin, Bhamaha ( 7th century}, 
Vamana and Udbhata( ond of the 8th century), Rudrata ( 9th 
century ), Bhoja (c. 1050), the K@uyaprakiga of Mammata and 
the Alaimnkdrasarvasva of Ruyyaka ( both c. 1100}, an anonymous 
work named Satigraia, the Sdhiiya-cintdmani and the Sdhityactida- 
mam and the Camafkdracandrika. Saingraka is probably only 
Udbhata’s Ka@vyalamnkare-Satigraha, 

Dharmasistra: Besides Manu and YAjfiavalkya, the smria of 
Vyasa, Angiras and Narada are cited by name, and a well-known 
verse of Brhaspati ia sited anonymously, while in another con- 
text he is named also. Viifidnedvara ( c. 1120) and HemAdri's 
digeat ( Diarmasamuccaya ), ©. 1260 are also named or cited. 

Micellaneous: The medical writer Vagbhata is cited, As thera 
are two of the names belonging to the 7th and 9th centuries, the 
later may be accepted for purposes of determining a date, 

Kémandska's Nitsira is quoted extensively and there is nei- 
ther citation nor knowledge of the Kauftdiya Arthasisira. In culi- 
nary arts a Sidafdetra and a Pradipa are cited. A Bhesajakalpa is 
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cited. The Ratirahasya { anterior to 1200) is quoted by name, 
Samudrikagasira, ® work named Jagadvaliabha and a work of 
Nand} on the same subject are quoted, and both the last appear 
Tantrika worka. 

Jyotisa: Varaihamihira among the older writers, and Datva- 
jiavilasa among recent works are often cited. Gargais alluded 
to as well as a Hordpradipa, 

Archtiecture: An anonymous Vdstuadsire is quoted several times. 

Sréivaignava Literature: One would naturally expect the literature 
of his own to sect to be liberally laid under contribution by 
Govindaradja, and it is so. He alludes to the interpretations 
of the Tamil saints, cr Alvars as those of Pirvicirya without 
indicating more exactly the source of the citations. To Sri- 
vaisnavas of hie day, who were staeped in the jliterature of 
the Tamil Prafandtham, the allusions must have been readily 
intelligible. Consciously or unconsciously, Govindaraja appears 
to have assumed that his readera would be equally familiar 
with the literature of his own sect This is the obvious reason 
for his numerous uspecified quotations from the Sfotraratna 
of YAmuniacarya {otherwise known as Alavandar, c. 1025 A. 
DD}, the Gunaratnakosa, a famous hymn on Laksm!l by 
Pardésars Bhatta, the son of Srivatsankamisra ( otherwise known 
aa Kirattalvau }, the Suss:kalupastiryoduya and other works of the 
famous saint, scholar and poet, Vedanta Desika (1268-1369 ), 
who is referred to frequently as “ Acaryah” and once’ as 
* Nighamantiryah, a title used only by hia followera Tha Kéama- 
soiust of Parisara Bhatta's grand-nephew Vedavyaea Bhatta is 
cited anonymously. Govindayati ( known by his Tamil name of 
Embar ), the cousin of Ramdnujs, is named more than once but 
the reference may be to YdAdavaprakadga wi.o took the name 
when he became a Savimyiisin, The many references to Bhattd- 
caryih ara apparently to Paraigara Bhatts.® Ramanuja is him- 


1} See the commentary on Sdliagkinda, IV, Wand LX, 21, and Sunderea- 
kinda, XXVIU, 63. 

& Embar ( Gcvindayati) died about 1190, some years before the death of 
Réimaouja. FPardsara, Bhattsa (1062-1090 ) wrote a Visistadvuita comment- 
ary on Visnu-sahasrantime (ed. Vonkateshwar Press, Bombay). Bhatia ts 
beld ia veneration by both achoola of Srivaiggavas. The reference Bhatté- 
ofrysa isin the comment aon Yuddhakanda, XX, 6. 


__—_ —_——_ - __——_- a 
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self often referred to by his title, Bidsyaikatrah, anf hie views are 
embodied in numerous statements of doctrine, almost in his own 
words. The FdafcarGira, one of the basic authorities of the Srt- 
vaisnavas, is relied on throughout, and citations from its vast 
literature are frequent. One Pdanecaritra work, the Sanatkhumdra- 
sania, ie cited by name. Where the more important Upanisads 
cr the Brahmastifrabhdaya is alluded to or cited, the source is not 
specified, but a minor Upanisad like the Ramopanisad is always 
ramed, when quoted, 

The chronological drift of the evidence furnished by Govinda- 
raja’s quotations aud references may now be analysed. Among 
the Srivaisnava Ac&ryas and writers, the ia/est mentioned or 
drawn upon is Vedanta Desika, whose long life ended in 1365, 
Yamundcérya was Ramaénuja’s dcarya, Srivatsankamiégra his dis- 
ciple though older in age, and Yaddavaprak&sa (author of the 
Vaijayanit ) one of his earlier teachers. Govindayati was his cousin 
and Pardsara Bhatia, the moat gifted of his favourite disciples died 
young (1090 A. D.) in the life-time of the graat teacher. No 
others of the sect, belonging to the thirteenth or the fourteenth 
century, like Lokdodrya, born 1264, the elder contemporary and 
admirer of Vedanta Desika whom the followers of the Tengalai 
or Southern School of Srivsisnavas place at the head of their 
guru-—paramparad, when they wish to mark the point of their 
cleavage from the Vadagalai or Northern School, are cited by 
name, though their writings must obviously have bean familiar 
to Govindaraja. The Marnipravaia Tanisioki of Periya~Accan- 
Pillai is implicit in many of the discussione in Govindaraja’s 
cummentary. Govindaradja bas the irritating habit of marshall- 
ing views opposed to his own without naming the differant ex- 
ponents. Recent editors, like those of tho Kumbakonam edition 
of the epic, hava andeavoured to supply the omitted names, But 
such identifications are open to the criticism that éafer writers 
might have repeated verbatim tha views of earlier writers, and 
that accordingly identification of authorship by views solely is 
not reliable. ' 

Three works which are quoted frequently by Govindaradija help 


1 Periya—Acchn-Pillai ( Krsna Suri} was born in 1226. He wae 6 master 


of the Mapiprav&la style and wrote in it commentaries on the Gadya-traya 
of Rimanuja aud other worka on Vaispava texts. 
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to a clearer determination of his upper limit. Vedanta Desika’s 
long life extends aver two generations. Hemadri was 4 minister 
during the boyhood of Vedanta Dedgika. The Sa@hiya-cintamant 
(identified with the Sa@hifyacida@mant, which is also quoted )' or 
Cntamant, is a well-known work on Alatzkdra ascribed to Vema- 
bhipala, king of Kondavidu, otherwise known as Vira-ndréyana 
ort Pedda Komati Vema. He wasa great patron of learning and 
the patron of Vamana Bhatia. Bana, who is now usually regarded 
as the author of the Parvatiparinaya, formerly sscribad to hia 
greater namesake.® Veamaruled from 1403 to 1420. A second 
Alamkara work cited by Govindarija, viz. Camatkiracandrika * 
is sometimes ascribed to Sarvaijiia Singa the powerful king 
of Rajaosla ( Racakonda), who forestalled the fame { as 
author and patron of letters) of Vema-bhipala, Singa is the 
author of an Alawkira work, named Masirravasundhikora,* The 
real author of both is Visvedvara. Sinza flourished about 1330 
A.D, The third work is on Jyofisa, and is named Duaivujiaviltiaa, 
Two works of this name are available in the Oriental Manwu- 
scripts Library at Madras, and both are by the same author, Lolla 
Lakamanarys. The larger work isin 108 «wfidsae and deals with 
astronomy and astrology, while the shorter ( which may have 
been intended as a supplement to the larger work) deals with 
the making of calandars.* Lakamandrya is sometimes confound- 


—_——-— — = -——— 








i Sahtfya-contd meant is identified with SdAitya-~cudamani by the Madras 
Descriptive Catalogue XXII, $798, 


8 On Vema-bhiipala (1403-1420) and his family seo V. Prabh&kara Sactri’a 
Srigdranaizadham, p. 45 and Epig, Ind IL, 60 and 268, His life is narrated 
by Vamana in Firanortyanacertia, or Vema-bhipuiacarita, which laa been 
printed at Sriratbgam. 

%4 There are two Sitga-bhipalas, grandsather and grandson, The 
former was known as Sarvajia, and Vidvedvara was hia court post aud the 
real author of Camatkira-caadrifa, in which Siiga I is eulogised. Sar- 
vajna Singa's date is about 13350, Sea 8. K. De, iistory of Sanskrit Poetics 
1923, I. 242 and the introductian to Hastirnava-Sudhkikara in the Trivandram 
Sanskrit Series. Dr. M. Erishnamaochariar, Classical Sanskrit Lilerafure, 
1537, para B79, mixes up the two Sitgas. 

4 D>, C. XXIV, 9663. Lolla Lakainanadrya belonged to Scivataagotra, 
whereas Lolla Lakgmidbara (D.C. XIX, p. 7896) belonged to Haritagatra, 
as stated in the colophon to his oommentary on Sunadarya-iahiri { Tanjore 
Ma. No, 20664), They were not even of the same family. The mistake waa 


( continued on the next page ) 
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ed with Lolla Laksmidhara (1465-1530},' the courtier of Vira- 
rudra Gajapati of Origsa and the rea] author of the legal digest 
Sarasvatividdea. Lakamanarys must have been very wmuoh earlier, 
and not even a member of Laksmidhara’s family, as the latter 
does not mention him among his ancestors in the cclophon to 
his cotnmentary on the Saundaryolaiiri,' He probably flo- 
urished at the beginning of the 15th century. These are the fafest 
writers, whose works were utilised by Govindardaja. 

It is noteworthy that in the taany interpretations of the Veda 
In his commentary Govindardja relies on Bhatta Bhaskara the 
predecessor of Sdéyana and not on Sayansa (c. 1400) to whose 
famous commentaries there is not a single reference. 

The extreme lfmits of Govindardja’s date would accordingly 
be those of Ahobila Atreya (c. 1500} and Vemabhipala (c. 1400). 
The ascription of the Darvujfavilasa, which Govindaraja has cited 
by name fo Lolla Laksmidhara, the courtier first of the 
Gajapati ruler of Orissa and Ister of Krensdeva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara (1509-1530) might, if jusiified, bring down the date of 
Govindaraja by at laast a generation. A long interval between a 
writer and those who quote him need not be pestulated where both 
come from the same region and enjoy perhaps common royal 
patronave. Mallinadtha and his son Kumdragiri quote royal 
authors who were their comtemporaries. But Lolla lLaks- 
manarya the author of Datvajfavidsa is not, as already atated, the 
same person as Lolla Laksmidhara. The colophon to the work 
( Madras Descripiive Catalogue, Vol. xxxiv, p. 9068 ) definitely says 
that Laksmandrya belonged fo Srivatua-#otra ; while Laksmi!- 
dhara belonged to the Harita-gotra.*” Laksmana and Laksm!- 
dhara are not synonymous, Mahamabopadhyaya 8. Kuppusvami 
Sastri, the editor of the Deseriplive Calalogue made the mistake, in 
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{ continued from the previous puge ) 
committed inthe D. ©. AZIV, or. 9048, by MM. 8. Kuppuawami Saatri, ignor- 
ing the Sanskrit solophon immediutaly below bis own oote, which begins thus: 
PTATUA GAVE FA TT SETS SATISSA | 
TAMA ZQINID ... aah Tasaaaed 
saiddat dtiefaasars | 
| Vide Ms. No. 20664 in Tanjore Library, and D. C. XIX No. 10866. 
4 Vide note 22 Supra. 
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the face of the colephon which he cited dircatly halow his observa- 
tions, identifying the two writers, by finding the name Jolla 
prefixed to both names, and the mistake has bean copied by Dr. N, 
Venkatatamanayya ( Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara, 1935, p. 422 ), 

Govindardja’s own referancea to his contemporaries may now be 
considered. His guru was Satakopa or Satakopa Dedika, of the Sri- 
vatea-gotra ( #de benedictory verse at the beginning of the com- 
mentary on the Aranyekiinda ). '! This teacher waa not a savkniyasin, 
and attempts to find, from the name Satakops ( which is taken by 
most pontiffa of the Ahobila Matha) an identity between this 
teacher and one of the early pontiffs of the Matha, must fail. He 
was not only the spiritual guide of Govindarajs, from whom the 
latter obtained his initintion into the esoteric teachings of Srt- 
vVaisnaviam ( servarahasychodhah )* but his master of the differant 
Siatras, which Govindar4dja claims to have studied under him. 
| Sathaji—-pudiravindadvaya-inbdha-samasta-sastranitatih),® The way 
in which the Z2amdiyan: should be expounded, Govindardja claims to 
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have been shown to him by his guru ( Sathdri-gurund satndarsitend- 
divanti). In the benedictory verses prefixed to the commentary 
on the Ayodiya—-kinda, he alludee to his baving heard repeatedly 
the inspired expositions of the epic by this teacher.’ The tradition 
that Govindaradja was a svayam-tcarya-purusa, i. 6. one who can 
take spiritual disciples, which Is current in South India, seems to 
be negatived by these statements about his obligations te another 
teacher. Itis probable that the guru, who, like GovindarA&ja, 
was a devotees of Vianu as Srinivasa or Sri Venkateia, the God 
worshipped at Tirumalai ( Tirupati}, and used to expound the 
Ramayana on the Holy Hill, where such public expositions of 
the epic had been in vogue from the days of Raménuija. * 


A name which occurs as that of a “ patron” in the colophon 
to the commentary on the Yuddha-kinda is perhaps that of a 
historical pereonage. The commentary on that kanda is stated 
by Govindaraja as composed on the suggestion or prompting of 
his’ dear friend’ Bhavandcdrya.? Whois this BhivandScdrya ? 
He is said to have been the father of Sriranga, who was the pre- 
ceptor ( @c@rya) of Ten&li Annayya, brother of the famous Ten&li 
Ramakrsns, a member of the Academy ( Astadiggaja ) founded by 
Krenadevarays soon after his accession to tha throne (1510) * 
While the difference in age between a spiritual preceptor and 
disciple need not be great, that between a father and a son must 
be wide enough. Itis accordingly open to presume that if the 
Bhav4nScdrya, who induced Govindaraja to compose the com- 


aT WH WAR WATAAAMT: PHIRI ST 
RTT aT Taye ST Paes | 
Ta: PFA EASPaar TeTsTNTY 
TAS ASIP MLAS Bal VPS 
* The discourses of Sathaiopa appear to have bean public addrasges, 
That he expounded the epic is shown by citations of his views by Govinda- 


rBja——"TERA TST: 
3 Surg wTieqeh Reyweal AMAT 
Sealy tadaat yet GeseTes eer 


For Bhavandcarya’s relation to the Tenili brothers, ase Viresalingam— 
‘Lives of Talugu Posts,’ IT, p. 322, 


‘ Bee N. Venkataramavayya-~' Studies in the History of the Third 
dynasty of Vijayanagara, 1935, p. 421. 
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mentary on the Yuddhakénda, is this personage, the fast quarter 
of the 15th century should be regarded as that in which he com- 
posed the work. The possession of such infiuential courtiers 
among his disciples would indicate that Bhivandcarya’s family 
was important and opulent. The Yirupati Devasthinam Inscrip- 
tions contains a record of a gift to the temple made by a Bhava- 
nacarys, gon of Sriratigacarya ona date equivalent to 5-7-1535.! 
In South India the names of grandfathers are borne by the 
eldest grandsons. The date of this BhavAndcarya ia too lata to 
bo racongiled, on the eristing data, with the date of one who was 
anterior fo Atreya Abobila, the author of the Sanskrit Tantéoki, 
the contemporary of the sixth pontiffof the Ahobila Matha 
(c.1500 ). As Sriranga or Srirahgadoarya, son of Bhavandcarya, 
wag the epiritual guide of Tenzli Annayya brother of Tenali 
Ramakrsna, 8 mamber of Kranadevaraya’s Academy, (c. 1510) an 
earlier Bhivincarya, also resident at Tirupati, or holding as 
influential position there, is indisated.* This personage must 
have been the friend end patron of Govindaraja, and persuaded 
him to write the commentary on the sixth kanda of the Ramayana. 
The name of the patron is mentioned only in connection with 
the bhdsya of this kinda. Jt may warrant the inference { sugges- 
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1 8, Bubrahmanya Saastri—Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions, Introd. 
volume. 

2 The donor of the Tirupati grant of 1535 must ba the same aa the author of 
Saranagati-ratnamalika a religious tract Doticed in the Madras Triennial 
Catalogue 1913-1915, p. 2495. This Bhavanioirya claims tobe the son and 
disciple of Sriraiga of the Kandala Vadbtla-gotra and grand-son of Bh&- 
vaodicarya. He salutes Mabirya, gon and disciple of Vidbula Sriniv asd - 
oirys. Mahadrya is obviously identical with Doddaydicirya of tha Kandala 


Vadbtla-gotre, who lived at Colasithhapuram ( Sbolinghur ), 30) miles from 


Tirupati, and fl. oc, 1540-1565. He wrote a famous commentary named Carda- 
muruia on Vedanta Désika's Satadisani, and a panegyria on Vedanta Desika 
(the Vadagalai apostle) though himaelf of the Southern School. ( Dascr. 
Cut, XIX, 7677 and Aufrecht, Cat. Catal, I, 253. 

Tha avoostry claimed by Bhaivandchryw IF clearly shows the validity of 
the suggestion that his grand~father, Bhavanicairya [ was the friend of 
Govindarfja. Dr. M. Erishnamachariar, ‘Hist. of Skt, Classical Lit. * has 
mixed up the two BhivanScaryas, On p. 23, he corractiy plaoes him one or 
two generationa before Ten&li R&imakyana, the courtier of Kranadevaraya 
(1509-1530). On p. 1117 he suggeste that it is the sama {Hhavenicdrya, who 
lived after KEpsyadevaraya’s reign. 

6 [{ Annals, B. Oo. R. i? 
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ted by the dhdsya for each kInda bearing a different name) that 
the commentary was published in instalments, perhaps spread 
oversome years. Bha&van&ofrya was a scion of the Kandale 
family of dca@rya-purusas who belonged to Vadhiila-gotra. 

GovindarSja named his bhasya Ramityara-bhiisana. Consist- 
ently with this designation, the commentary on each canto is 
given the name of an ornament. Tlus, the commentaries of the 
several cantca are named in sequence, Manimayiz ri, Pifambara, 
Ratnamekhalai, Mukithara, Srigira-titaka, Ratna-larita and Mati- 
mukuta. Tha idea is that the poom is personified asa king and 
is adorned by the author by dhiisava ( ornament) after dkisana 
asa king wiil be. ' 

Govindra&ja states that he was inspired to write hia commen- 
tary by a dream, which came to him, ag he lay asleep in front 
of the shrine of Hanuman on the hillock named after him, in 
the temple of Srl Venkatega, in front of the shrine of Srl Ramé- 
nuja ( Vas-ksmibhri i. a. Yatiraja ). In this dream, crowds of 
learned pilgrims who flocked to the shrine earnestly { s#deram ) 
besought him to write a lengthy exposition of the Aa@mayang 
( Riimayana vyattkriyiim vistirnaim racaiya iti satncoditah ).2 This must 
refer only to the commencement of the undertaking. Its conti- 
nuation was due to the divine command of Rama himself,* who 
is said for instance to have ordered the bhdsya on the Sundarakanda. 

It is not unlikely that Govindar&ja was siready famous 
agan oral axpounder of the epic, as well asa scholar and com- 
mentsator. In spite of his self-depreciatory remarks at the 
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1 Thus he says in th: Aranyokinda that having clad Sri Ramayana in 


mitaimbara (the title of the commentary on the predveding oanto ) he now 
offers him a Katnamekhaia : 


MUAMTIAST SVT TeaeAL wT | 
AP WN CAAA Usa HAT | 
2 UATTRVLN ryt areas dra! 
at WESTER TATE Bier: | 
aRaRPTgTa Waravreg eat 
. refon CUA eames wast HRA: 
aj Taiqaes Sales Wan saree sEAsi— 
Ria ee ATH STITT: | 
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beginning of the work,’ he was conscious of his erudition and 
powers. He olaime at the and of his comment on the Falakinds 
easy mastery Of the Vedas, the diferent éaetrag, poetry, drama 
and rhetoric and experience of writing commentaries ( patudhih 
tikd-vidhane ), as well as the necessary spiritual snd religious 
equipment to undertake so piousa task. Ths claims, for ths 
qualities which he declares as pettalning to his commentary 
(absence of misconstruction, tautology, irrelevance, incongruity 
with the text, and barshnaga, shown in interpretation of word 
after word, as well as capacity to bring out the eaweetnesas of the 
poem in word after word } are established by the pervaal of the 
commentary, which by ita merits has easily displaced all older 
and many more recent fik@s on the Ramiiyana.* 

As against the specific claim to have been a succesaful ¢7ka- 
Aadra, tradition Knows not of any other works by GovindardAja. 
But, both the Adyar Library and the Oriental Manauoripts 
Library at Madras possess manuscripts ofan elaborate bAdsya 
by Govindarajs on the Tuithriya-upanisad® 

The authenticity of the work is established by the identity of 
the allusions, and even expressions, in the colophon with those in 
the commentary on the Radmiyara.* This commentary would 
repay publisation. An isclated 442 on an Upanigad can not 
compete successfully with a collection of tikaa by one and the 
same writer on the “ ten - Upanisads, ” This wouid account for 
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Ble AAAs CAT AAs 
PTSATASeY WRIA Al TATE GAA I 
®) AUST AA A POTS: BAVSPWT BIT 
BUT CHAI: UNF AeaQwrsgerr: Il 


8 Bee the appreciation in the Introduction to C. BR. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s 
Eng. Tron. of the Poem. 

#@ The Adyar copy bears the nomber 3, G. 25and that in the Madras Or. 
Mas, Lib. ia desoribed in the Triennial Cat. 1930-3, I, p. 37. It may contain 
3400 granthas. 

4 Of. this solophon with those of the Admiyapa-bhkigana. 
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This commentary should have been written before that on the Ramayana, 
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Govindarila’s apnatsadbhdsya by the Dagopanisad- 
bhisya of Rangarim4&nuja.* 

Sanskrit writers have an irritating way of not furnishing par- 
ticulars about themselves, Govindaradja is in line with his kind 
in this respect, What we can gather about him has to be done 
indirectly from the tenor of his bAdsya and the expreasione of per- 
sonal views that it contains. The only information sbout his 
family in the coloplions is that he was the son of Varadacarya or 
Varadaguru, and that he belonged to Kausika-gotra.* His pride 
in gofra affinity to Visvamitra is manifested in the citation when 
explaining Viavamitra’s famous declaration that he would create 
another Indra or leave the world without an Indra* of the 
proud declaration of Vedanta Desika (d.1369) in Sasmkalp2- 
suryodaya that to Ais line belonged the sage who was able to 
create another Indra or a world without an Indra. * 

It is probable that he was born and lived at Tirupati, and that 
his family was connected with Kaficipure, the other great seat of 
Srivaisnayism. The presiding deities in Tirupati—balow the-bill 
and in Kaficipura are respectivaly Govindardja and Varada. In 
South India it is almost a rule to name childran, or at least the 
eldest child, after the deity of the natal place. The original 
shrine of Govindaraja was at Citrakiitam (modern Chidambaram} 
but it was desecrated by Vikrama Cols, the son of Kulottunga 
Cola (1070-1118 }, and the idol was then removed to Tirupati by 
Réménuja and instaliel in a temple he specially built there for 
the purpose. The original idol of Govindardja was taken back 
to Citrakitam (Chidambaram) four centuries later and reinstalled 
there in the reign of of Acyutaréya of Vijayanagara ( 1530-1542 }.5 


I Rahgardmanuja's | bhagya Was printed at Madras in Telugu characters 
over 60 years ago, and hag heen reprinted more recently in Nagari by the 
Anandisrama, 

£ fees note 30 above. 

$ Bulakande, LX, 28. 

Aas See Sls W SATE: | 
Stray FT Pe WE IPH | 
4 Semkalpastryodaya, I, 135. 
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the publie discourses of Govindaraja and his guru Sathakopa, The 
attachment of Govindaraja to the presiding Deity of the “seven 
Hilia” is evident in many places inthacommentary. The Daity 
ia known ordinarily as Srinivasa or Sri Vehkateéa, Venkatam 
being tha old name of the holy hills. In interpreting Balakanda 
2,15,' Govindardia ingeniously makes the famous and involun- 
tary utterance of Valmiki a concealed address to Visnu in his 
manifestation at Tirupati as Srinivasa, * «nother name for Sri 
Yenkateda, 

It is the belief of Srivaisnavas that the Ramayana contains 
tha authority for most of their beliefs, including the recogni- 
tion of Rima as the avatira of Naréyanea, the Supreme Being, 
Govindaraja comments on the poem jin harmony with the doctrines 
of hie sect, and givea interpretations which may not be readily 
accepted by the followers of other seots. The doctrine that prapett: 
or faranigali neads for its fulfilment a mediator ( ghatake ) is 
brought in on a comment on the fourth sarga of the Balakinda.’ 
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The whole poam is characterised as one iong discourse on éctrand- 
galt (€self-surrende ). In interpreting #alekinda, XV, 31, ' 
Govindardja explains “ sa- Rudra” in the verse as indicating that 
Siva was among the suppliants of N&rfyana,? Again, in inter- 
preting Surendra in the concluding invocation in the same chap- 
ter, Govindaraéja discards the explanation of MahedSvara-tirtha 
that it is in the vocative form, as an address to Narayana con’ 
ceivad as Upendra, and he takes Surendra~gupiam as a single word 
and explains Surendra as bisvaksena, the commander of the hests 
of Visnu in Vaikuntha * The simile describing the residence 
of Rama at Citrakitsa ( AyodAyakanda, xcviii,12)* as like that 
of the god EKubera in Nandana, is stated in an ingenious, if 
forced explanation, to refer to Visnu’s residence in Vaikuntha. ° 
The prayer of Bharata to Raima that he should show him com. 
passion as Mahoesvare ( Ayodhyadkanda, cvi, 31} shows to the 
Bhitag, which would seem to allude to Siva’s compassion to tha 
Bhita-gana, is subjected by Govindardja to an elaborate explana- 
tion and a phijosophical disquisition, in order to show that the 
simile refers to God's (i. e. Visnu’s ) compassion to all beings. ° 
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The worship of Siva at Ramesvaram is stated in the Puranas’ 
to be dus to the installation of the #aiga thera by Rama himself. 
Worshippers of Siva have sought warrant for the tradition in the 
Ramayana in the address of Rama to Sité, as they were passing 
in the aerial car ( Puspaka-vimanc ) over the site of the causeway 
over the ocean, which may be rendered thue: “The holy spot 
(tirtha) whioh is now seen on the great osean is famous as 
Setubandhe, honoured by the three worlds, This spot is most holy 
and destroya the most heinous sing. Here formerly (pur®) the 
lord Mahadeva proved propitious { prasadam akarof).”* Maha- 
deva is taken by Saivas as Siva. Maheévara-tirtha finds no 
justification in the poem for the word “ puri” ( formerly ), if 
applied to Siva. He notices that the Puranas make out that Rama 
got down on the spot, while on his way to Ayodhya from Lanka 
and consecrated the éiviga on the causeway, while the Raim&yana 
shows ja did nos get down from the wintina. As this would be in 
conflict with the allusion to a past favour of Mahadeva, he inter- 
prets Mahadeva as Samudraraja, maha! having as one of its senses 


{ continued from the previous page ) 
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“water”,' Govindar&ja accepta this interpretation as the only 
natural one in the context, rebute the view that “ Mahadeva” in 
the sloka means Rudra, on other cogent grounds, and denies the 
Puranas equal or superior validity over the Epics.* 


The critioal acumen of Govindaraja ia shown by his examina- 
tion and rejection of many verges and occasionally even entire 
chapters, after a detailed statement of his grounds. The largest 
number of such rejections isin the Uttarakdnda, on whioh his 
comments ara unusually brief. As examples of Govindsraja’s 
critical power in estimating the authenticity of texts, referance 
may be made to hig examination of the views of Mahesvara- 
tirtha who rejeoted, as an interpolation, the entira “ tace:t sarga”’ 
in the Ayodhyakanda (ch. 100), and the affirmation of the 
genuineness of the sarga, as well as the argurrents by which he 
seeks to establish the spurlousness of the hymn to the Sun 
( Aditya-hrdaya ) whieh forms the 107th surga in the Yuddhakdrda 
in most editions.? Govindaraja states that in some manv- 
scripts the chapter was not to be found, that the old commentator 
Ud&ri refused to comment on it, and that it is in conflict with 
the doctrine of the supremacy of Narayana, which is the 
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fundamental tenet of epic.’ Udéri was zot a Vaisnava nor a 
Visstadvaitin, like Govindar&ja. 

Srivaisnavas gradually split into two divisions, between 
which acrimonious controversies have ranged owing to doctrinal 
differences and differences in socisl usage. Though the two 
groupe are not prohibited from intermarrying and do intermarry, 
reciprocal ill-feeling has grown from century to century. The 
rival secta ara known as Vadagafai ( Northern Learning } and 
Tergaiat (Southern Learning). The cleavage is old, and became 
accontuated in the fourteonth century. The great champion of 
the “ Northern”’ School is Vedanta Detika, (1268-1969). He 
upheid the old sfsfratce traditions, as embcdied in Sanekrit 
literature, and sdria usage generally. The Sonthern School 
upheld the supremacy of the Tamil hymns ( Prabendie) of the 
Dravidian saints or Alvarea. The pointe of difference ara many, 
and ara usually classified os eighteen. The differences in 
doctrine and usaze are relevent ins consideration of Govinda- 
rija’s sectarian affiliations. The general view in South India is 
that he belonged to the Southern School, and was redeemed from 
its extremism by his great learning, including a mastery of the 
Vedio and ritualistic literature in Sanskrit, and by his bias 
towards the modes of life sanctified by the injunctions of 
érutt and smrisz. The position mertite examination in the light of 
Govindaraja’s views as reflected in his bh@gya, and by his 
references to his spiritual obligations. 

The Tengalai School makes itself prominent for the first time 
in the life-time of its early champion Pillai ( junior) Loka&carya 
(d. 1340). Its most eminent teacher and organizer is Manavala- 
mahaimunit or Ramya-jimatr-muni ( eud of the fourteenth 
century}. From the fiftesnth century at least it became the 
custom for all Srivaispava writers to begin their books by 
invocations of their purvdedryas In sequence, ending with their 
own respective preceptors. Govindaradja’a invocation stops with 
RamAnuja, and then proceeds abruptly to his own guru, Sathakopa. 
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Vedanta Detika is ao called by this title, his real name being 
Venkastanitha. Tengalais usually refer to him as Veddnt&cairya, 
but never as “ 4carya” or by the honorific plural “Acdryah”. But 
there are many references to him in Govindardja's commentary 
in this honorifie plural, and there is one specific allusion to him 
au * Nigamfntacdryih ” a designation used by his own followers, 
{eomment on Sundarakdnda, xxvii, 63: evam Ghuh Nigamanta- 
caryah ). Buch a deferential allusion to one of the unsparing 
critics of the tenets of his own sub-seot would indicate unusual 
liberal-mindedness and a courage to face the unpopularity in 
his own section that would follow, if the writar who made the 
reference was s Tengalai follower. 


The Southern School discounts Vedie sgcrificea in yeneral 
and of jiving victima specially. The Admayana describes in 
detail many sacrifices, which Govindar&Sja supports by citation of 
the appropriate ritualistic authority, and he does so in a way 
which does not indicate any opposition te such yégas. The 
knowledge displayed in the commentary is almost like that of 
one who not only knew the theory but had actually participated 
in the celebration of y@gaa in which victims were offered. 


In regard to the relations of the deijas and siidraa, the Southern 
School shows tolerance of the relaxations of the smrfi restrictions 
on the iatter. Thus in ita view a gifted ¢idra can be the teacher 
of a brdAmana. It holds that a siidra, who becomes a prapannu, 
is equal to the most orthodox Brahmana.' Honor is not due to 
mere birth. The mifa-mantra with the prarava can be recited to 
sidras. Govindar&ie's views seem to show some inconsistency 
in regard to what may be due to non-dzijas. In commenting on 
Balakanda, i, 97, which refers to the reading ( pathana) of the 
poem by all the four castes, and the good results which will 
follow from such study, Govindaraja takea the orthodox stand 
that as the Ra@miyana is inspired by the Veda, ( vedopabrmhana ), 
tha 4idra, who has no right to study the Veda, can only fear the 
fiimidyana read to him by a dvija. Pathan is interpreted as 


1 See V. Rabgaodrya’s “ Succeasors of Rimanuja " in J.B. B. RB, A. &. 
p. 182. sn a se 
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frnvan.' In the alternative, he would concede to the éiidra only 
the right to atudy the summary of the poem in the first chapter 
( samkeepapiithamdire adhikirosttti sddham ). Again, in commenting 
on Réma’s question to Bharata (Ayodhyakanda, 100, 14) whether he 
honors "Brahmans (orahman@hsca abhimanyase), Govindaraja 
asserts that by mere birth, and without any examination of his 
learning or good conduct a Brahman is entitled to honor from 
the king. (* Brdhmanin wi jatimatraparo vi; tada vidyidiladikam 
apartkeya brahmanafvamalrena yathiyogyam bakumanam vivaksitam ). 
Similarly, the orthodox position is upheld by Govindardja in the 
acholarly discuasion ag to what Fire Rama waa entitled to main- 
tain in the foreat, his concluefon being it was aupasanagnt only, 
{ vide commentary on Ayodhyakanda, xcix,12). These are posi- 
tions in congonance only with those of the Northern Sobool. 

On the other hand, some differences from the Vadagalai position 
are evident in the commentary. In Arapyakdnda, ixviii, 36, it ia 
stated that Rama and Laksmana offered libations] of water tn 
accordance with the édstras® to Jatéyu. Was it right to say that a 
libation to a dead bird (&ryagyons} is ordained by Ssastras ? Orthodox 
writers try to explain away the incident. Padmapuritna, cited by 
the Tilaka commentary {whieh now runs the Govindra@jiya close in 
popularity ) say that the rites were done by Rama out of love 
{ snchaé ), i. e. not in accordance, with gdsira. Govindaridja faces 
the issue squarely, says the action was correct and in accordance 
with the famous injunction that they who were devotees of the 
Lord are not Sadras,and that in every varra those alone are 
Stidraa who have no feith in Jan4rdana’” He rejects such 
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explanation as that the statement was intended: only to show 
honor to Jata&yu ( prasamsd-param) and that it is another instance, 
like Draupad!’s marriage of five husbands, of obsclete epic usage, 
which has to be condoned as auch. Citing the ascent in status 
of Visvamitre and of the moksa eccorded to Sabari, ha maintains 
that devotion to the Lord supersedes mers brith.’ This is a 
Tengalai tenet. 

The Southern School interdicts’ baths in the Ganges on the 
ground that ita waters are polluted by contact with Siva’s hair. 
In Baélak&nda, xlii, 27, it is sated that Raima and Laksamana, on 
resobing the banke of the Ganges with Viévamitra, sprinkled 
themselves with its water,’ holy by contact with a limb of Siva’ 
( Bhaviinga-patitam toyam pavitram it: paspréuh.) Govindar&ja’s 
comment ia characteriatic. The river ia holy by contact with Siva 
but not as holy as it was before it made the contact after apring- 
ing from Visnu’s feet; hence, they simply touched the water 
( paspréuh ) and did not plunge Into it. ( na scenuh ), Maheévara- 
tirthea roundly interprets paspréuh as sasniuh, 

Another Tengalai practice for which support is given by 
Govindardia is the making of obcisance ( prandma) by a yati or 
bhikeska to a grhastha.* This is contrary to smrii precept, which 
is contained in such well-known snying as: “The ascetic must 
be saluted by every one, and the mother even by the ascetic. ” 
(Sarva-vandy@ hi yatayah, prastrvandya hi sGdaram). An 

occasion for the expression of the Tehgalai view of proniima is 
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4 See the oriticiam of the Teigalai creed and practices in Venknati- 
dbvari'a Fiéivagundidarfa-campl { Bombay, 1915), Sl 220-237, and particul- 
arly the following. 
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furnished: by Kiskindha-hinda, ili, 2-3, where Hanuman visits 
Rama in disguise as a bhtkgu, and prostrates himself before 
Rama and Laksmana (unitaval upigamya Righavau pranipatya 
ca). How can a dhtkeun make 5 namaskira to grhasthae? Commen- 
tatora have been put to difficulty in explaining away the act, 
Some have explained bAikeu as brahmaciri?, and others have 
explained that Hanum4n forgot himself and his ascetic disguise 
in hia axcitament when he saw the brothers, Govindar&ja’s view 
ig that the prohibition of prapima to grhasthas by ascetics is only 
as regards salutation of ignorant griasfhas, since according to 
Manu (IJ, 155) seniority among Br&ahmanas is by wisdom 
(viprinam jiiinato jyesthyam), He holds that the ascetic who, 
recognising superior wisdom in a grhastha, still faile to salute 
him contravenes the injunction of Manu. ( yadi At jidnddhtkam 
drsiva karmamitrentidhiko yatth na praramet Manuvacanam wmru- 
dhyate), This is support of a pure Tehgalai doctrine, which ia 
obnoxious to Vadagalafte. 

An important doctrinal difference between the two echools 
lies in their conceptions of the position of Sri or Lakem!. 
According to the traditional Srivaisnava view, which the 
Northern School upholds, Srijis s necessary aspect of Godhood, 
inseparable from Visnu, equally uncresated and infinite, oqually 
itlimitable. God is Sri-nivisa. The Tengalais bold her to be a 
finite Being, greater than others, but still a created Being, like 
Visvakaena, though above him; it is opan therefore to attribute 
to her defeots, which can not logisaliy be ascribed to God. 
In Sundara-kagda, xiii, 10, SIt&, whose identity with Sri is 
repeatedly maintained by Govindar&ja, denies to the R&éksasa 
women that she knew Hanuman. ( Ahamatbhitasm!, natea jandmi 
konvayam ). A controversy haa raged as to whether Sits did or 
did not utter a falsehood when she made this denial. Govinda- 
réja implies that she uttered a faleshood, by his extenua- 
tion of the act. He quotes an old éloka (of which many paraphrases 
exist in Dharmasastra literature ),’ describing five ooeasiona on 
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which an untruth spoken does riot constitute a pataka { ain ), He 
has explained the sams dictum as inapplicable to the promise 
made by Daéaratha to Kaikey!, sa that promise was not made on 
one of the five exempted occasions. The gist of his finding 
is to recognize indirectly in SitS something short of the moral 
perfection which should charcteriaa Godhead. Though it may 
be possible to argue that this was not Ais view, but Valmiki’a, 
it looks on the face of if as a concession to the Tengalai concept 
of Sri heing in the jivakot: ( created beinga ). 


To sum up. Govindsraja was a learned axpounder of the 
Ramayana, devoted to the God of Tirupati, where he lived in the 
last quarter of-the fifteenth century. He wrote his great com- 
mentary in instalmants, publishing them as written, receiving 
for the bAdgya on the sixth canto encouragement and support 
from an opulent Vaisnava named Bh&vandioairys. He was both 
critical and erudite, well versed in Weda and é@efras, and of 
tolerant views. His sim seems to have been not te sommit 
himself markedly to either of the rival Vaignava schools in an 
epoch in which sectarian animosity had become tense. The 
probabilities are that he was born a Tengalai, who, throngh 
training and conviction, drifted away from many of the tenets 
of hie gect, and learned fo revere the great Vadagalai salat 
Vedinta Dedsika. The middle position that he took has ensured 
for his commentary immunity from partisan attacks, which 
might hava ignored its learning, critical acumen, sesthetic sense 
and elequence, and condemned what is at present one of the bast 
axpositions of the national Epic. 
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RTA IN THE RGVEDA 
BY 
V. M. APTE 


H. Oldenberg,' P. Regnaud,? W. Neiaser,* KE. Sohwyzer, * 
J. Vendryes *—-these are but a few of the many Indvlogists of the 
West, who have paid special attention to the significance of the 
word rid in Vedio literature, not to mention the various lexico- 
graphers and other too well-Known Vedic scholars, Indian and 
non~I[ndian, who have treated of the word, in the course of their 
studies! And yet,in my view, the fundamental physica? sense 
—tha primary meaning— of the word, which appears alongside 
of, and is yet clearly distinguishable from its widely accepted 
secondary or derived sense and which so eminently suits a large 
number of passages in the Reveda, has not been well established 
though hinted at, by Ludwig* and Tilak.’ The present paper 
attampts to present the evidence in the form of the relevant 
Revedic passages, which, in the opinion of the writer, establi- 
shes this primary physical senge. 

§3 Rid is darived from a/r7, to go and we recognize in it the 
suffix fa, which isa employed almost exclusively to form 
past participles, chiefly with passive but sometimes with 
intransitive meaning. The more general and original sense 
of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives 
or as substantives with concrete meaning such as our sid, which 
should therefore, primarily, mean ‘{ something } gone over ( cor- 
reotly }’ or better, ‘(the correct order of ) going ° and secondarily 


— ——_— 











1 Zur Religion und Mythologie des Veda. Nachrichten von der Geass- 
elachaft dor Wissenachaften Zu Gottingen, 1915. 

% Le Mot Vedique rta. Rerue d’Histoite Religieuse. XVI 26. 

= Voediea; Bezzeanberger'’s Beitrage Zur Eunde der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, SIX, 
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* Les cefrespondances de vocabulaire entre lindo-iranies at Mitalo- 
celtique, Mémoires de la Bocidté de Linguistique. XX 265, 
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“the sattled Order or Right.’. When, in the Rgvedsa, the fixed 
path of rid unerripgly followed by the devs {originally ‘the 
Shining Ones or the Luminaries’) is spoken of in the Rgveda, it 
should, in my opinion, naturally mean ‘the Zodiac" or the im- 
aginary belt or zone in the heavens, within which, the apparent 
motions of the sup, moon and the principal planat or ders ara 
confined. The semantic development of the word is, in my view, 
exactly parallel to that of the word ‘ devd’ as shown below. 

Rid=1, The belt of the Zodiac; II, World-Ordar, Right, rite. 

Devd=1I, The Shining Ons; IL, World-rular, god. 

But the burden of proving this proposition must fall on the 
Rg veda passages discussed below ;—passages which clearly bring 
out this ‘ physical sense of the word, as I proceed to show. 

§ 3 An almost convincing passage ie 1. 164,311: *‘ Thea whael 
of gid, with twelve spokes, turns round and round heaven: here 
(i.e. within this wheel}, O Agni, the seven hundred and twenty 
fone take their stand in pairs. The sircla of the zodiac, the 
apparent motion of the luminaries within which, gives us the 
twelve montha {‘ spokes’ } and the 360 days and nights, is here 
referred to aa the wheo! of rid. The days and nights ara very 
appropriately described as‘ standing in pairs.’ They are des 
cribed ag‘ sons‘ of the twalva months, just as I. 25,3 ab speaks of 
the “ twelye months with (their) progeny” (praji). Verse 48 
of thia game hymn refers to this very wheel of rid, mentioning 
in addition, the ‘ three naves ( xébiydni) ’ or the three seasons of 
four months each, 

§4 The following ‘Dawn’ passages clearly indicate the 
spatial character of rtd, The Dawn (like other luminaries } 
starts her visible journey from a fixed point in this rid. It is 
only when she closely follows the path of (i. 9. laid along) rid, 
thet she does not miss the directions. IV.51.87: ‘They draw 


' I. 164. 11 :— 
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near, inthe east, In the same way, extending ( thomselves ) 
from the same place, in the same way. The goddesses, 
the Dawna, waling from the seat of rid, are on the move, like kine 
let ijoowe.’ I. 123.97: ‘ Knowing (as che does) the name of the 
first day, the Shining White One is born from out of the dark- 
ness, The Dame nover misses the seat of rid, approaching the 
appointed place, day after day.’ 1.1243": * This Daughter of 
heaven has been geen, clothing herself with lustre, in the same 
way, in the east. She foiiows correctly the path of the rid: aa one 
who Enows, she does not miss the directions. V. 80.4ab?: ‘ She 
of changing colours, develops double strength, manifesting her 
body in the east." The last two Padas of this verse are identi- 
cal with I. 124.3ed. ITI, 61.fab‘: ‘The Bull (i.e the Sun) 
urging on the Dawns at the bottom of rfid, has entered into the 
great heaven and earth,’ X.8 3od.': ‘In the flight of this (Agni), 
the Red Ones (The Dawns?) well—bottomed onthe Horses (i.e. 
the Sun), find pleasura in their own body, in the womb of rid. 

£5 I. £36.2ab°: * Por the broad { Sun), a{ still) wider path, 
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became visible; the path of rid was directed with rays...’ Here, 
the reference to the raya of the sun as spreading on and there 

fore, as it were, directing the path of rfé makes it certain that 
the path wag high up in the heavens and was described by the 
motion of the Sun acrogs the sky. In X, 80.60,' the path of 
fd ia described as the Gandharen path and therefore, necessardy 
the path high up in heaven, on which aione tha Gandharvas are wont 
fo travel. 

§6 In VI. 511c,” the Sunrising upwards, is described aa 
the lovely and Shining face of rid and in IV. 5-9 * as ‘ Shining 
in the seat of rd.’ Waruna says (in IV. 42.4b),* ‘I set heaven 
in the abode of rid. In IIT. 54.6,°> the Sun fs described as obser- 

ing ‘heaven and earth rejoicing in the womb of rid, X.63.8" tells 
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ue that heaven and earth sbare a common abode in the womb of 
rif (compare also VIL 53.2). All these passages are clear evidanca 
thaten ihe geometry of the universe, rid described a well-defined 
figure, which held within it, heaven and earth. 


§7 Other passages, giving clear indications of the location 
of rié in the Revedic cosmos, are the following :--IV, 21.3' in- 
vokes Indra to come to the rescue ‘ from the farthest limit, from 
the abode of rid. X. 65.7" speaks of the gods, the denizens of 
heaven, as occupying the womb of rtd. According to X. 123.2 
Vena (the Sun} shone on the summit of rid. In I, 164,47,* the 
rays are described as descending from the abode of rid into the 
darkness of the earth-II. 32. 13% refers to the Maruts ( the 
Rudras }, the Storm-gods as having prospered inthe saat of rid, 
just as, according to VII. 60.5,° the Adityas thrive in the home 


—_ 
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of rid. In VITI. 22.7,’ the Aévins are implored to approach 
along the paths of rid. VIII. 12.37 tells us that Indra drove the 
waters { coamic ?) like cars along the path of rid. The Lith’ 
verge of I. 46, a hymn to the Asvins is very helpful: The Sun 
appears ( vy. LO ) and then the path of rid and the road ta heaven 
become manifest to facilitate the journey to the farther goal 
(v.11). ¥. 45.7 * and 8° tell us that Saramd recovered the Cows 
(only) by going along rfé (v.7) or along the Path of rid ( v. 8 ), 
The ‘cowa’” are possibly the rays of Dawn({compare X, 67.5; 
68.9 ). 

§8 Finally, I may estate that soattered throughout the Reveda 
are indications of the extent and dimensions of rid, as for example, 
its altitude (éfiga) in VIII 86.5, its lowest depth or bottom 
(budhnd ) in IIT. 61.7, its fount or well ( #ha ) in IL. 285, ite net- 
work ( prdsifit) in X 92.4. Unfortunately, how2ver, all these have 
been explained away as mere figurative descriptions of ridin the 
sense of " World-order’ or ‘ Moral Order,’ even when there was 
no necersky to do ac! 
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Ite Pali interpretation confirmed in Chinese Texte 
BY 
P, ¥V. BAPAT 


In an old stock passage in the Nikdyas { Dighs, 2nd sutta, 
§§40-41 ) we find the following paragraphs— 


“Idha, Maharaja, Tathaigato loke uppaijati Araham Samma- 
sambuddho.,.. So dhammazm deseti adi-kalyanam majjhe-kalySnam 
pariyosina-kalyanam..:. Tam dhammam aunati gahapati v4 gaha- 
patiputto va... ; iti patisaticikkhati ‘sambadho ghariv&so rajé- 
patho, abbhokiiso pabbajja ; na-yidam sukaram agdramajjhSvasata 
ekantapatipunnam ekantaparisuddham sankha-likhitam brahma- 
cariyam caritum: yanniinadham kesamassum charetva kasdyani 
vatthani acchadetva agarasiné anag&riyam pabbajeyyam ’ ti.’ 

* Here, O great king, a Tathagata is born in the world, an 
Arhat, a fully-enlightened one....He preaches a doctrine which is 
auspicious at the beginning, auspicious at the middle and auspi- 
cious at the end....it ia listened to by a house-bolder or the son 
of a house-holder....Thua he reflects: staying in a house is like 
staying in a crowded place, a placa full of dust. Renouncing 
one’s house is like moving out in the open. It is not sasy fora 
peraon living in a house to practise the holy life—a life, entirely 
perfect and entirely pure, and (desoribed as) sankha-iskhita. 
Hence, I should shave off the hair on the head and beard, put on 
yellowish garments and go forth into the houseless state.”’ 

This passage is again and again repeated in the Nikfiyas. It 
ocours in the Digha, suttas 3.30, 4.23, 6.16, 10.2.7, 12.19, 19.41, 
in most of which the passage ocours in the peyy4la abbreviations. 
Tt also ocours in the Majijhima, suttas no, 27, 36, 38, 51, 82, 112 
ato. as well as in other Nikdyas, eithor in full or in an abbreviat- 
ed form. 

In what sense is the expression sankha-itkhiia used? As far 
as the text goes, there is nothing in it to indicate the exact inter- 
pretation which was put upon it. This much, however, seama to 
be clear that it must refer to a life of holiness found, away from 
one’s houge, in a houseless state, in the perfect and pure life of a 
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wandering anchorite. We have an authoritative explanation 
given by Buddhaghosa early in the fifth century A.D. In DOm. 
i, 181, he explains it as ‘likhita~sankha-sadisa, dhota-sankha- 
rapptibhaga.’ MOm., ii. 205, PugCm. p. 65 (Simon Hewavitarana 
ed.} also give the same explanation, Dhammapala in his Com- 
mentary (p. 308) on Ud. V.6 (the story of Sona Kutikanna ) 
gives the same explanation aa that of Buddhaghosa. It means 
‘like a polished conch, like a conch washed clean.’ 

In his History of Pre~Buddhist Indian Philosophy { p, 241 n. 
6) Prot B. M. Barua suggesta that the Pali Commentator, Bud- 
dhaghosa, has altogether lost sight of the historical significance 
of this expression. He thinks the expression means the holy Life 
prescribed by Sankha-Likhita, the two famous jurists, whose 
names had become proverbial, as may be judged from the usa of 
this expression, in the time of the Buddha. Prof. P. V. Kane in 
his History of Dharmasastra { vol. I. section 12) gives a whole 
section on the Dharma-siitra of Sahkha~-Likhite, In the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. VII. pp. 101- 
28, Prof. Kane hea also given a collection of the quotations aacrib- 
ed to Sahkbha or Sankha-Likhita, gathered from several texts. 
Many of these extracts are in prose and Prof. Kane suggests that 
there existed a prose sitra of Sadkha-Likhita, which was later 
followed by versified smrtie. He alao pointe out thaf in some 
cases there are discrepancies between prose stitra and versified 
gmrtis, In the collection of eighteen amrtis, there is a work called 
Sshkha-smrti in 18 chapters as well as a short Likhita-smrti. 
Anend&érame has published,in Vol. 45, Laghu-Sankba-smrti, 
Likhita-smrti, Sankha-Likbita-smrti and Sahkha-smrti. In the 
Mahabhérata (II. 8.11} Sankha and Likhita are mentioned as 
great sages sitting as members of an assembiy, In another place 
(S&ntiparva 23. 18-50} Sankha remonstrates with his brother 
Likhita who had some to him on a4 visit, for having eaten fruits 
not given to him. He insists on Likhita’s going to King Sud- 
yumna and asking for the infliction upon himself of a legai 
punishment for the offence of taking things not given to him 
{( adattiddna). Likhita has had his hands out off for the offence 
but he gets them back after having gone through a penance. 


Thus it will be seen that there is a regular tradition of ihe 
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achool of Sankha and Likhita among the Brahmins and it ie not 
unlikely that this Brahmanical tradition was unknown to the 
Great Pali Commentator, Buddhaghoss, who often exhibits igno- 
ranoe of Brahmanical beliefs and Brahmanical custome. I[n hips 
Introduction ( pp. xiii-xiv) to the Davandyar! edition of the 
Visuddhimagga ( Bharatiya VidyA Series no. i, Andheri, Bombay 
1940) Prof. Dharmananda Kosambi has shown how we can infer 
from Buddhaghosa's comment upon ‘ Bandhupd&dipaco’’ and 
upon *‘ Bhinahu’ that he was ignorant of the true interpretations 
of these terms, which one can understand correctly from the study 
of Brahmanical literature. 

But Buddhaghosa is not alone. Dbammapala alse who exhibits 
a greater acquaintance withthe Brahmanical tradition follows 
Buddhaghosa in his explanation. It may, however, be argued 
that Dhammapdéla after all belongs to the same tradition as that 
of Buddhaghosa. But this is not all. There is another vast source- 
that of the Chinese translatione of the Agamas of the Sarv&stivada 
School of Buddhism or of another work on Vinaya of the Hina- 
yanists. Serveral of the suttas from the Nik4yas referred to above 
at the beginning of this paper have their counterparts in the 
Chinese translations of tha Agamas such as Dirghigama, Madbya- 
m&gama ete. These translations reveal no trace, whatsoever, of 
the proper names of Sankha or Likhita, but they give only the 
general rendering of ‘ pure, holy :life.’ Sea DirghSgama' 13. 7a 
3-4: 15, 9b. 5-6:16.3b, 2. Other passages’at 15.9a-9b, 16.19b, 5 pass 
over the expression in the peyyala abbreviation. In Madhya- 
m&gama also ( 31.2.6, 36.12.6 ) we find no other interpretation but 
‘pure, entirely pure’ etc. These instances are, however, uot 
convincing, as the Chinese translators might have sntirely passed 
over the expression ‘ sankha-likhita * and given rendering only of 
the other two expressions * ekantaparipunnam, ekantaparisnd- 
dham.’ So it wae necessary to find out a passages in a commentary 
where is given an expression corresponding to ‘sankha~likhita ’ 
and actually commented upon. After a long hunt, fortunately, I 
could come across a passage of this type. In ShAn-sien—phi-po— 
shé-lih ( Nanjio No. 1125 ), there is a passage ( 6.4b. 6-7 in the 


| References are to the edition of bold lattars in block print, apparently 
the same used by Nanjic for hie Catalogue. 
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bold type edition; Vol. 24, p, 711b, 11-12 of the Taisho edition ) 
which corresponds to SamantapSeidikS (commentary on the 
Vinayapitaka ) vol. i. p. 203 whera is commented upon the er prer- 
sion ‘ sankha-likhitsa’ occurring in a passage taken from Vin. iii. 
12, Suttavibhanga i. 5.1-2. Here ia the English rendering of the 
Chinese passage '-— 

“He thus thinka: To practiee in one’s house the Brahma- 
carya consisting of the practice of Conduot, Concentration and 
Tnaight ( Sila, Samadhi, Paifié) even for a day is to have it with 
imperfections. It isa matter which is very difficult and not 
appropriate for a stay-at-home. Like polishing of a gam { Mo- 
cho, Radical 112 plus ll strokes and Radical 96-—according to 
Couvreur 95 — plue § strokes ), 

Question— What is polishing of a gam ( Mo-cho )? 

Answer—Juat as a lapidary who polishes a gem exeeadingly 
is able to turn it white and pure, so to practise ( holy life }ine 
house and turn it into what may be compared to a polished gem 
is a thing exceedingly difficult to accomplish. ” 

Thus it will be clear from above that the word ‘likhita’ is 
interprated as ‘ polished,’ a sense agresing with that found in 
Pali Commentaries. The word ‘sankha’ is interpreted in a 
wider, looser and a generic sense, The Chinese translator had 
probably no exact, specific idea of that word. Woe know how the 
conch {sankha) cocupies a prominent and esteeined position in 
the acceasories of worship or the paraphernalia of the coronation 
ofa monarch, Sse, for instance the list of cbjecta exchanged by 
Emperor Asoka and DevAdnampiyatissa of Ceylon. (Samanta- 
pasddiké, i. p. 75). He has, therefore, interpreted the word in the 
sense of & precious stone, a gem ora jewel. The translator has 
tried to come as near the original se possible. Sankha ie consi- 
dered to be an emblem ' of whiteness or purity. 

The two words used by the Chinese translator—Mo Cho—oconvey 
the same ides of purity of a gem. Couvreur in his Dictionnaire 
Classique da la Langue Chinoise (1930) gives on p, 584, Ind 
column, under the word Cho an illustration of the use of this 
word. There he gives the oxample of a sage perfecting himself 





1 Sankhavarnakburah smrteh ( Likbitasmytth 14); na gadkbabhivamyj- 
hat! Sehkhak dikhibhuktamukto'’pl ( Pificatantra, 4, 110). 
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like a lapidary who outs and polishes a precions stone. So the 
idea of extreme purity is cloarly conveyed by these two words. 


Now the question is: in what sense is the expression saaniha- 
ikhtfa used in the stock passage of the Nik&yas reproduced at the 
beginning of this paper? The passage is from one of the oldest 
strata ' of the Digha NikAya, and for that matter even of all the 
Nikayas. The writer's intention appears to convey the nafure of 
purity rather than the origin or source of pure life. He wants to 
show that in a house-holder’s life itis not possible to liva 
that pure spotlese life-the life as pure as a polished conch-shell. 
This word, so to say, supplies an illustration explaining the two 
previous words ' ekantaparipupnam ekantaparisuddham " ‘perfect 
in all respects, pure in entiraty.” The pure life of holiness that 
is implied here-the pure life of an ideal anchorite may be describ- 
ed to have been in existence long before Sankha-Likhita. Even 
the earlier Dharmastitras of Gautama, Apastamba and others con- 
tain passages which more appropiately describe the holy life of 
a Brahmacdr! or an ascetic. Ona careful comparison with the 
relevant Dharmasitras of Gautama and Apsstamba, the writer of 
this paper ia inclined to believe that these siitras come closer to 
the earlier passages of the Nikad&yas. If the holy fife of an 
ascetic can be supposed to-havye pone under the name of Sankha- 
Likhita—who, according to Prof. Kano,* may be placed some- 
where between 300 B.C. and 100 A. D.—it would be more in the 
fftness of things to beijeve that i¢ could have been styled after 
the Dharmasitrak&Sras of the earliest past. 

As has been shown, the Buddhist tradition doea not support 
this view. Not only Buddbaghosa and Dhammapala of the Pali 
schoo], but also the Sarvastivada tradition, as represented by the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas made towards the end of the 
fourth or at the beginning of the fifth century A. D. make no 
mention of these writers. Although Tipitaka literature exhibits 
but alight aquiantance with the Mahabharata, Buddhaghoss does 
make references to the names of RAmfyana and Bharata (Com- 
ment on akkhéna in D. autta i, para. 13 } as well as to some of 
the principal characters in the Bharata ( Vieuddhimagga ed. 


Ce 


i Annals of the B. O. R, Unatitute, VII. 1-16 
2 Ibid. Vol. VII. 105. 
¥ [{ Annals, B. 0. B.I, j 
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by Kosambi, VILI.19). Sarvistivadinas who accepted Sanskrit 
as the language of their literature msy certainly be expected to 
know more cf the Brahmanical tradition. Ali these do not aup- 
port the contention. The Chinese transiation by Sanglabhadra 
in 488-89 4. D, of the Vinaya-Commentary definitely interprets 
the expression as ‘ polished like a gem.’ It is by no means certain 
that Buddhaghosa was the author of Samantapdasidika, the 
Vinaya-Commentary, to which the Chinese Version quoted above 
corresponds, although tradition ascribed the authorship of this 
work also to him. Chapters 2, 6 and 7 of the Sankh asmrti (which 
ray be sald to be dealing with what may be compared to the holy 
life of an anchorite) does not contain, barring of course some 
matter which has no relation with the outward life of an anchoriie, 
any topices which are not found in earlier Dbarmasutras, The 
Saikhasmril may be considered tv be a literary successor of the 
Dharmasitra of Sanha or Sankha-Likhita. It is a revised but a 
versified version of the earlier Dharmasiitra, in which the raviser 
has perhaps taken the liberty of modifying the earlior texts to 
suit the new ideas of later times. Jn any way, the Sankhasmrti 
aa it exists now, along with the collection of passages made from 
the quotations ascribed to Sankha-Likbita, does not justify any 
claim, on behalf of Sankha and Likhitg, to be the originators of 
snokha-likhita Brahmacariysa. The Likbitasmrti consisting of 
92 verges dealing with rituala of sacrifice or sriddha offerings 
hes still lesser claim. * 


Thus we conclude that in spite of the Brahmanical tradition 
about the Dharmasitrakaéras, Sahkha and Likhita, which may 
have had an independent existence, there is no cogent reason to 
believe that sankha-Kkkita Brahmacsriya had anything to do 
with the Brahmanical DharmasGtrakaras, Sankha and Likhita. 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF VALLABHACARYA 
BY 


G. H,. BHATT 


It is stated in one' of the works of Vallabh&cSrya that he 
was twice asked by the Lord Krsna to leave the world=~cnee on 
the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and once in Mathur& 
in the United Provincoes—, but could not carry out that divine 
command, as his mission was not fulfilled. After travelling, 
more than once, in the whole of Indis, Vallabhd&cdrya spent his 
daya in Adel, a small village two miles away from Allahabad. 
When the Ac&Srya completed his important literary works, and 
commanded a good following, he received the third call from the 
Lord to take Samnydsa. In response to the divine call the 
Acarys made all preparations for becoming a SarnnyA&asl, took the 
Tridanda Samnyase, burnt ali his property and lived on the bank 
of the Ganges, meditating upon the Lord, and desiring to meet 
Him as early as possible. Later on, the Acdrysa went to Benares, 
and spent about a week on the famous Hauuman Ghata, maintain- 
ing complete silence and abstaining from taking food. Thia waa 
the last weak of the order of Sarmnydsa which continued, in all, 
for about two months. The Ac&irya has very well expressed his 
views on Samnydea in one? of his short treatises. 

The $wo sons of Vallabhacarya, Gopindthaji and Vitthala- 
nathajl, who were seventean and fifteen years old respectively, 
and the leading followers like Damodarad&saji, waited upon the 
Acarya even during the period of SamnnyaAsa, and followed him 
even to Benarea. When they saw, on the second day of the bright 
half of tha month of As&dha of tha V.8. 1587 ( =1531 A. D.), 

that the Acirya was on the point of leaving this world, they re- 
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queated him to enlighten them as regards thelr duty in future, 
Aa the Ac&irya wae following the vow of silence, he wrote, in 
Sanskrit, three and ahalf verses’ which embody the neblest 
teaching of the Ac&rya. These yerses are popularly known as 
Sikaisirdhatrayaslokl, and are commented upon by one of the 
later descendants of Vallabh&oA4rya, Dv&rikesajl by name, who 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century A.D. The 
verses in question hava been, from the eariiost times, a source of 
inepiration to many descendants and followers of Vallabhicarya, 
and have exercised such a wonderful influence in the history of 
the Valiabh&cdryan School that writers like Harir&yajl (17th 
century A, D.} could not resist the temptation of writing short 
treatises® on the same subject. 


The last instructions, thua given by the Acirya to his song 
and followers, refer to four pointe which are most important 
from the view point of the Suddb4dvaita School. The first point 
that is properly emphasised is ‘ not to turn away from the Lord 
Krsns under ‘any circumstances.’ There are, generally, four 
canses of the spirit of indifferance to the Lord, viz, (1) wor- 
shipping deities other than the Lord Krsna, (2) enjoying things 
without dedicating them to the Lord, (3) speaking evil things, 
and (4) the absence of good company. One who, undar the in- 
fluence of these four things, neglacts the worship of the Lord, 
invites total ruin, and should therefore, try one’s best to be fraa 
from thie evil influence, The second point, mentioned by tha 
Acirya, is that one should not look upon the Lord Krsna as an 
ordinary master in the world who invariably dismisses his gar- 
vants when they are found to be guilty, The Lord is always 

kind to all those who, once for all, surrender themselves to Him, 
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and does not reject these devotees even when they happen to show 
some weaknesses later on. The next point to whioh the Ao&rya 
draws the attention of his followers is that the Lord never 
acoepts the service of a person who is not complately devoted to 
Him, and whose interest more or lees lies in the material world. 
The Lord should be, of course, worshipped jn the manner, shown 
by the Acurya himself. The last point that is referred to in the 
message is that one should worship the Lord from all points of 
View and under all circumstances, and the Lord, when thus wor- 
shipped, will manage all our things, both here and elsewhere. 


After delivering thia mevsage to the world, the Ac&rya enter- 
ed inte the sacred waters of the Ganges, and according to the 
tradition,’ came out io the form of divine light which went up 
ia tha sky, The Acdrya lived in this world for fifty-eight yoars 
two months and seven days only. 

The tradition, again, says that immediately after the dia- 
appearance of the Acdrya from this world, the Lord Krsna 
manifested Himself before the sons andthe followers of the 
Acirya who were still waiting there mourning over the loss of 
their spiritual guide, and consoled* them by saying that they 
should not be nervous, that they should have complete confidence 
in Him, who is dear to the Gopls and to whom the Gopla are 
dear, and, should thereby, fulfil their goal. The Gord, further, 
said that the real liberation of an individual soul consisted in 
the enjoyment of its natural atate aftar rejecting the material 
form made up of the twenty-eight elements. The followers of the 
Ac&Srya could, no doubt, gather courage by the words of the Lord 
and lived upto ibe hicheat ideal te such an extent that their 
names are, even now, remembered with due reverence. 


The two young sone of the Acdrya maintained the bast tradi- 
tions of their father. The whole responsibility of the schooi de- 
yolyed on the second gon, Vitthalandthajl, after the demise of his 
elder brother GopInathajl, and it must be said to the credit of 





t Reoorded by Dvarikeéajl in his Sanskeit Commentary on the Igat 
verses of the Acirya, and by YaduuSthajl in his Vallabhadiypvijay a. 
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Vitthalanathaj! that he not only succeeded in discharging his 
duties as the eon and successor of the Aocdrya but developed the 
sesthetio side of the Suddhaddvaita Vedanta, exercised greater 
influence in the different parts of India, enjoyed the patronage 
of mauy ruling princes and secured a greater following. The 
History of the VallabhSeairyan School clearly shows that the 
last wish of the founder was fulfilled by many followers of the 
Schcol and whenever there was any undesirable oase of 
departura, the result was most deplorable as predicted by the 
Ac&rya, The last message of Vallabhdcdrya is sufficient by 
itself to give us a fair idea of the grand ideal set up by him, and 
to ghow, at the same time, how the charge of sensualism that is 
undeservedly levelled against the teaching of the Acdrya is 
quite groundless, 


THE PLACE OF TAJ IN WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


BY 
M, A, CHAGHTAI 


It cannot be denied that every country and every nation bas 
ita own peculisrities and its own masterpieces in arts but there 
are a few of them which te day occupy an international positiou 
in the genera! domain of fine arta. The Taj Mahal of Agra to- 
day is, no doubt, counted as one of the marvels of world architec: 
ture for its special features whioh have been more or less des- 
cribed olsewhere’ but one has well remarked that to ' deacriba the 
Taj is absolutely impossible. It symbolises the pootry of archi- 
tecture and embodies in marble the undying love of a king.’? It 
behoves us, therefore, to say something about ife place in 
world arohitecture. 

Tt should be clearly stated here that itis our aim to discuss 
some points of comparison and contrast by putting the Taj among 
the famous domed buildings which ara historically either earlier 
than it or at least contemporary with it. . 

There has been a long controversy about the origin of the 
dome as to whether it first appeared inthe East or in the West. 
It has now been established that the dome existed in the Hast in 
very ancient daya.* However, it can safely be contended that 
the Dome of the Rock ( Qubbatu’s-Sakharah ), a building of im- 
pressive size and monumental character on 8no octagonal base 
has been existing at Jerusalem since the seventh century of the 
Christian era, when the Caliph Omar captured it in 637, although 
it embodies today many later davelopments.* The term Dome, 
as defined by the exparte, can really be applied to the Dome of 





1 HKefer to Chaghtai, M. A. Le Tadj Mahal @' Agra, Briasallos, 1938. 

® The late Rt. Hon, Sayed Amir Ali, Jalamic Cultura in India, Vide 
Talamio Culture, Hyderabad, 1927, p. 516. 

&€ Gosset Alphonse, Les Coupoles d’Orient ef d'Occident, Paris 1889, 
Croswoll, Persian Dome befors 1400 vide Burlington Magazine, 1915, pp. 145 
abd 208; and io geographie et lea Origines du Premier Art Roman by J. Pulg 
I Cadefaloh, Paris, 1935, p, $52. 

* ooyclopedia Britannica 11th Ed, Art. Jerusalem, 
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the Rook and to other such domes that appear after it in adioin- 
ing countries, such as: Syria, Turkey, Egypt aud Algeria, 
In Hgypt especially the Dome of Ibn Tolun, andthe grand 
mosque in Karavan, eto. are the replicas of that of the Rcok. 


From the very beginning the dome or gubbakh among the 
Arabs has been a characteristic of a tomb and where such tombs 
are found in abundance in Islamic countries, these places were 
named Qubbak or Qubaéb.'’ When the Muslim domination ex: 
tended over an area wider than that of the Roman Empire and 
many nations embraced Islam whose architecture differed much 
from that of Rome and was in some cases even older, the Muslime 
employed Armenian masons in putting up their monuments, 
The adoption of the dome as a distinctive feature beoame common 
among the Arabs for their shrines and they showed in their con- 
struction tha same judgment and skill as was shown by the 
Romans and Byzantines before them. ‘But these were not the 
only dome builders on the earth ; and Strzyzowski, tha protagonist 
of Iranian inspiration, argues that the Eastern dome originated 
in Asia Minor or farther east, passed through Armenia to Byzan- 
tium, and thence to the Balkans and Russia under the patronage 
of the Greek churches,’® Arthur Kingsley Porter has well re- 
marked that the pendentives ( mukarrinas ), the main feature of 
the dome construction, were known in the East ata vary early 
epoch and the arch among the Arabs was so common as a apecial 
feature of construction that they used to say ‘an arch never 
sleeps.’ * 

Similarly at Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire, the dome with best specimens of pendentives appoared 
in St. Sophia in the early days, although it aleo witnessed many 
later developments. 

Even before the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 at the 
hands of Sultan Muhammad II, almost ell the empires including . 


1 Eneyolopaedia of islam, Suppl. No. Art. Qubba. J. Strzygowaki, Origen 
of Christian Church, Oxford, 1923, pp. 64. Yaqut Hamavi, Mujam'u!-Buidas, 
Vol. Ii, pp. 6, Vol, IV, p. 25, German Fidition. 

2 Briggs. & M., Architecture vide Legacy of Ialam, Oxford, 1931, p. 
160: J. Straygowski, op. cit, p. 27, 

¢ Porter, A. Kingsley, Hedievai Architecture, New York, 1912, Vol, I, 
p. 108, 
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Mualim powers in different parts, had developed and established 
thelr own particular styles of architecture. It waa the period 
when the ancient remains of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Bysantines and Iranians had begun to be counted as olassiog in 
art. Italy, however, was already enjoying a brighter aspect of 
life which is aptly oalled the Renaissance. The architecture of 
this period has well been described as bolow:--"The Tusoans 
never forgot the domes of their remote ancestors, the Romans 
adhered closely to Latin tradition, the Southerners were affected 
by Byzantine and Sarasenio models which the Italians blended in 
their architectura’.! Thig movement gave to Italy an immortal 
life in all aspects of Arta and Letters which no country or nation 
had dreamt of bafore, It aleo became the cause of attraction of 
a good many people from other parts of the world who sowed the 
seeds of revivals of Jearning in their own respective countries. 
As the Italian Renaissance was a movement for ‘ the attainment 
of self-conscious freedom by the human spirit’ as manifested in 
the European races, so the causes and effects of thia Italian re- 
vival brought about tramendous change all over Hurops both in 
cultural aspecta and political awakening. Accordingly France 
enjoyed the effests of thia revival in the pariod of Lonis XIV as 
Italy did during the Renaissance. 


This was the time when many travellers both from the East 
and the West began to tread the world and thus the communica- 
tion in cultural aspecta came into vorue between the Hast and the 
Weat and the travellers began to describe their observations of 
the marvels of art of other countries on comparative lines. Many 
Franch travellers want to India through Persis or by the sea and 
after visiting the Taj, they wrote what they observed and com- 
pared it with their own architectural masterpieces both in Italy 
and France. * 


As to the monumental function of tha Taj Mahal, it ia served 
by only two such domed European monumenis, viz. the Pan- 
fheon of Rome and the Pantheon of Paris. The former is at 
present called St. Maria Rotonda.? It has a vaulted roof 


1 Symond, Addington, Renaissance in Zi faiy (The Modern Library Series } 
New York, 1935, Vol. I, p. 609. 


© Chaghtai, M. A. Is there Huropean Influance in the Taj, Islamic Cul- 
tate, Hydarabad, Dn. 1940. 


? Basdekar, E., Central Italy and Rome, 1912, p, 199. 
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and it was founded in A. D. 112 on a circular base. The experta 
have compared its dimensions with thosga of the dome of the 
mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad Adi] Shahat Bijapur built in 


1656 and proved that the latter known as the Gol Gumbad is the 
largest dome in the world.’ The Pantheon of Paris was founded 
in 1735. In Hurope domed monuments on a polygunal base are 
vary scarce but we have plenty of them in the East. In Persia 
at Sultanya the mosque~mauscleum of Sultan Oljaitu Khuda 
Banda ( 1307} is one of the most beautiful and artistic domes 
ofthe East on an octagonal base.* In India the first eo far 
known octagonal building is the tomb of Feroz Shah Tughiug at 
Dehli built in 1389. Humayun’s tomb and the Taj are built on a 
quasi-octagonal base, which the experts have called Muthamman 
Baghdad: and which is very rare in Europe. 

M. Durand, a great French suthor on architecture has well 
arranged, as below, in his great work, the Aecueil et Parreild all 
such domed monuments of countries on & comparative’ basis. 

St. Sophia at Constantinople 7th century. 

St. Maro of Venice 977. 

St. Maria of Florence 1425. 

Taj Mahal, the Mausoleum of the Wife of Shah Jahan at 
Agere 1631. 

St. Peter of Rome 1626-1661. 

Dome of Invalids at Paris, 17th century. 

Pantheon of Paris 1735. 

All these above noted Europaan domes, contrary to the East, 
haya almost one prototype, because they resambie aach other hoth 
in appearance and fundamantals. 

When I plased the plan of the Taj before Prof. Paul Bigot at 
my alma mater L’Eoole Nationale Superiuera des Beaux-Arts, Paris 
to seek his advice on certain pointe, he at once pointed out that 
it was exactly similar to the Dome des Invalides, the present 
mausoleum of Napoleon. But this dome of Paris has its proto- 
type in 8t. Maria de Carignana Eglise de L’Assomption, Ganes, 
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1 Watts, Ed. ke Largest Dome in the world, Tho Daily Statesman 
Calcutta, 25th Cct. 193%. 

8 Creswell, Capt. E 4. 0. The Hvolution of fhe Persian Dome, ‘ Indian 
Antiquary, 1915. 

# Durand J. N.L, Hecusil et Parallel des Bdifices de Tout Genre Ancient 
er Modern, Paria, 1817, Pis. 9,11, i2. 
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built in 1552, which has a similar plan and apart from it has four 
minaret-like towers on four corners. ! 


I revert to the discussion at the beginning. Fergusson cays— 
‘The one thing I was least prepared for was the extreme beauty 
of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the effect of 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agra and Delhi 
But so faras my knowledge extends, the Dome of the Rock 
surpasses them al]. Theres is an elagance of proportion--which, 
does not exist in any other building I am acquainted with.’* 
After quoting this opinion of Fergusson we find that almost all 
the above noted domed monuments of Europe and the East came 
into existence after the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 


The Crypt is a great architectural feature of the Taj and 
it is worth our while to trace its origin, while ita particular 
functions concern a Mausoleum. In churches if was employed 
for the galleries of a catacomb or for the oatacomb itself but later 
on it became a sub-terranean chapel known as a ‘ Confession’ 
erected round the tomb of a martyr, or the place of martyrdom. 
The most important crypt being perhaps in Italy viz—-that of St. 
Mark at Venice.*? Thus it became a necessary part of tombs and 
churches. The Musalmans alac began to use it as the actual 
grave chamber for the mausoleums and various examples of this 
can be seen in Turkey‘ and other countries, but the best 
specimen being at Samarquand inthe mausoleum of Bibi Khanum 
known as the Gour-i-Anur, because Amir Timur himseif later on 
was buried therein.* It subsequently became a special feature of 
the Mughal mausoleums for the princesses who generally cbserve 
pardah;: perhaps with the idea to keep even their dead bodies 
in seclusion this under-ground chamber was adopted for 
their actual graves. They calied it sardana, There are various 

] Greamott, Georges, L'Archtfecture dela Aenatssance en ftalie, Paria, 
1931, p. 168, fiz. 80 and Gauthier M. P. Lee pins Beaun Edifices de fa Ville 


da Genes pla. 40-43, 
2 Lewis, T, Hayter, The Holy Piuces of Jerussaiem, ( London } 18838, pp. 
26-27, 
2 Encyolopedia Britannica, Art. Crypt, 
1 4 Gabriel, Albert, Monuments Turce d' Anatolia, Paris, 1930-34. Vol, 
» Pp G8, 
5 Les Mosquees de Samarcazd, La Gour-E mir, &t. Petersburg, 1905, 
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mauscleums of male personages of the Mughals which are with- 
out it while those of princesses are with a crypt even at Lahore! 
and other places. Moreover, it cannot be denied that apart from 
this consideration In some places Muslim tombs can be seen 
bearing crypts where particulariy the question of masonary 
concerns keeping in view the condition of sites on which they 
are built. 

It will not be out of place to add here a few words about the 
pielra dura decoration of the Taj with a view to distinguish it 
from the moasices found in Jerusalem, Syria, Constantinople, Italy 
etc. Gustave le Bon has well ssid The Arabs make use of two 
sorte of mossics; one on the floor and wall covering them with 
pieces of marble or enamelled coloured pieces of bricks of a varied 
size and the other on the walla of the Mihrabs ( arches}. The 
jatter is certainly Byzantine in character. ’? In the lizht of this, 
therefore, we may say that the decoration of the Taj is quite 
distinct and is above all comparigon. 

After placing the T4ij among the well-Known monuments of 
various countries if may be added that its special architectural 
features, embodied in its double dome, mefra dura decoration on 
its spendrils and perfectly symmetrical? and eylindrica] round 
minarets, snd underground sepulchral vault collestively give it 
a distinction in world architecture and thus it constitutes a class 
by iteelf. Points of resemblance may be found here and there 
between the Ta} and the best specimens of world architecture 
but this circumstance does not effect ita independence for which 
it is regarded as unique and simply marvellous. 

| Chaghtai, M.A. The So-called Tomb dud Gardena of Zebu'n~Nisa at 
Lehore, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Da, 1935, 

Some of the promineut Mughal Mansoleums 


with crypt without crypt 

Lahore :— a H AH 
The e0-oalled Anarakali 1024 Shah Abu‘l-Maali 1034 
All Mardan EKhan’s mother 1054 Jahangir 1037 
Nor 3 shan 1055 Asaf Khan 1051 
Abdurreh im Khan Ebanan’s wife 1027 Humayun 968 

grai— 

andbari Begam 1027 Akbar 1did 
re Mahal 1040 ‘Itimadu’ d-Dowla 1031 


* Le Bon, Gustave. La Civilization des Arabes, Paria 185é pp. 559-60. 
3 Chaghtai, M. A, Pietra Dura Decoration of the Taj, Islamio Qulture, 
Hyderabad, Da. Oot. 1941, 


ON PANINI'S SUTRA VII-i-90—-WRONG WORDING OR 
CORRUPT READING ? 
BY 
8. P, CHATURVEDI 


The commentators of Panini( =P ) have proposed in many 
oases Amendments in the wording of the P. Sitras with a view 
to include the desired and exclude the undesired forme in the 
then current Sanskrit language. But sometimes their proposed 
amendments are off the mark: what they amend is not reaily an 
incorrect statemant, but only a corrupt reading, for whioh P. 
cannot be ressonably held responsible. To substantiate the above 
remark, an attempt is made below in connection with P. 7=-1-90, 

The P. Sitra ( gato mt. 7-1-90 } ag read in the currant text, 
lays down the strengthening of o into az in the first five forms 
{three in the nominative and two inthe objective } in the dacle 
neion of go( cow )-atem. The P. Sitra ( aufom-éasch 6-1-93 ) ch- 
apges 0 of an e-ending stem into d, if the affixes am and gua follow 
it. Accepting the present reading of the abova two Siitras as 
correct, a pumber of difficulties aries and they are disoussed by 
Pataitjai (=Pat.). The application of P.6-1-93 in such con- 
jugational forms a aeinavam ( first person alngular, imperfect-/en- 
tense from the root a- to gather ) will have to be avoided ether 
by limiting this sitra to go-stem only (i,2, by reading @ golah 
in place of auéah=@+oiah ) or by bringing the natural anuoriis of 
supt in this siitra from the preceding sitra (6-1-9 2), The am in 
acinavam not being a sup {a declensional affix), the sitra 
6-1-93 is not applicable there. But there arises another 
difficulty. The general sitra 6-1-93 (being applicable in the cage of 
all o-ending stema } would be in natural course suppressed { bad- 
hita) by the partioular ( vigesa ) siitra 7-1-90; and consequently 
the siitra 6-1-93 cannot be applied in ga@m (the objective osse 
singular from go-stem ) and the undesired form g@eam would re- 
eult, To avoid this difficuity, Pat. suggests that the sitra 7-1-90 
should read ag ofo mt and that the sitra is then applicable to all 
o stems and not to go stem only, The P. 6-1-93 ( G-cfom dasoh ) 
consequently becomes a videsa sittra (being applicable in fower 
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cases) in relation to the amended sitra ( =S.)} Ofo nit. Hence 
the apprehension, that §, 7-1-90 would suppress the S, §-~1—93, 
disappears and the desired form gam is obtained. The samend- 
ment of the 8. 7-1-90 is desired for other purposes also; for this 
S. would cover the case of dyo stem also; and such forms as dyam 
(in ‘dyam gaccha’ and “dyaim te dhiimo gacchatu”) and 
dytivah (in “ yad dyfiva indra te gatam") would be easily justified. 
The cther solution for avoiding the application of the sttra 
(6-1-93 } to go stem only by adopting the reading a gotoméasoh 
in place of aufoméasoh is thus rendered futile and becomes an 
ehadesibhasya, for otherwise the above forms from dye i dyavah 
and dyam) would remain unaccounted for. | 

The correct reading, then of the 5. (7-1-90) ss suggested by 
Pat. and explicitly stated by Kaaikak4ra and other commentators 
is oo ntfs When Pat. suggests the amendment of the S. 7-1-90, 
he proposes an amendment in the wording of the S. and is not 
correcting a misreading. Not only Pat., but all other comment- 
ators take the P. sutra 7-1-90 to be goto nit and comment accord- 
ingly. 

But we should make a distinction betweon a corrupt reading 
and a wrong wording. That the S. 7-1-90 in the current form is 
corrupt text can be established beyond doubt, If the reading 
goto nit has P’s. sanction, the other 8. also must have read as a 
gotoméasoh ; otherwise the form gam would be unjustified. If on 
the other hand the present reading of 8, 6-1-93 is necessary to 
account for the form dyam from dyo, as said by Pat. the other 8, 
%-1-90 also must be read ae ofa nt? to account for the form dydvah 
( plural nominative from dyo), It is inconceivable that P. should 
provide for the form dyim and keep silent over the other form 
dydvah from the same stem. Thus eiiker both the siitras { 6-1-93 
and 7~1-90 ) have the reading ofah or both have gofah. It should 
be remembered that both these forms ( dya@m and dyavah) are 
quoted by Pat. from Vedic literature, As it would be doing in- 
justice to the genius of Panini to regard that both the sittras 
dealt with the forms of go-stem only and that he ignored the 
forma of the atem dyo (oconrring in the Vedic lit. ), it can be 
sasily inferred that both the siitras had the reading ofch and 
that the present reading of the 8. 7-1-90 is merely a corrupt 
TeACIDE, 


On Pauint’s Satra VIli-go “9 


Another evidence can be brought forth in support of the abova 
conclusion. There is no sense and rationale in adding ¢ to go 
in gotah. The fapara-karana acoording to P. 1-1-70 is for the spe- 
cific purpose of restricting the scope of letters indicated by the 
accompanying an (vowel). Andas goin gotahis not a vowel, 
but a consonant~plus-yowel, tha 8. 1-1-70 cannot be applied in 
the present case.’ Pat.’s attempt to explain gofah in that light 
is clearly an uphill task and proceeds on the assumption of the 
corrupt taxt as a genuine reading. It is due to this assumption 
that Pat. ignores*® the natural and most reasonable anuerit of 
an In the 8, 1-1-70 from the preceding 8. 1-5-69. Thus it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the use of ¢ in golah is against 
Paninian technique. The reading of the 8. must therefore have 
been in origival P. text, ofo uv and not goto mi, A slight corrup- 
tion in the reading of the 8. has boen taken to bea genuine read- 
ing by the commentators. The proposed amendment of the 8. 
7-1-90, therefore, is really speaking, unoalled for. 


| Of. The Kadiks on the 8, 6-1-93, 
quifagsic fe aycpey fsa | 
£ Of. Nigedabhstta in his Uddyota on the 8. 7-1-90, 
ARAM GAIA AGT SCAT IT TERT TET 


INDIA AND THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY 
BY 
Mrs. C. A. F, Rays Davips 


Whon, some sixty-five years ago, my husband retired from 
Ceylon Civil Service, and came home, a man still young in years, 
but thrown back, saddened and ill—had he not protested on 
behalf of certain peasants, thereby bringing on himself rebuke, 
and insidious attack, with temporary dismissal ?--he pniled 
himeelf together, refused to return and started afresh as barrister. 
But he was haunted snd pursued by the sptritual legacy 
bequeathed him from Ceylon-—the making ancessible to the 
echolar'’s world the worid-literatura that was India’s legacy to 
Ceylon--the earliest Enown canon of Buddhist seripture and its 
exegesia, as atill surviving in Ceylon. 

This he had not come to study while in Ceylon, but it had 
been in 4 way laid before him in response to his inquiry. As 
magistrate there had come before him a case of, can I say? 
olerioal succession to a cure? Was the deceased monk—parson 
to be sucoesded by his own curate ( simanera), or should it be an 
‘alder’? It was, he was told, a matter of ‘ canon law,’ of Vinaya. 
Vinaya: what is thst? And so be cams to learn, not only about 
Vinaya and a Canon, but also of the survival, both blended with 
Singhalese and apart, of a literary diction, ss dead as is Jatin, 
and yet na alive, built out of old Indian dislecta as the vehicle 
of the Canon which India had [ef go into exile, but which South 
Asia he preserved, And this he set to work to Jearn from a 
monk, ardent in faith though suffering from a mortal disease ; a 
man who, as he expounded grammar, dropped into alert ears 
morsels of his formulated faith. 

Behind an agnostic myopia Rhys Davids was religioua In 
faith in apiritual growth. And he saw this as proceeding surely 
from growth in knowledge, Child of a fine will, ha let will as 
mind, that is, will as reflective, take in awareness the leading 
place. Woe all still do ft] The good monk's will had sown the 
sead; the pupil’s will watered ft (do not the Suttas speak of 
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Tman’s ‘ bacoming’ as fostered by the rain of desire? ): but it 
Was a8 an idea that there came to dwell with him the plan for 
making fructify the new attention that had juet begun to be 
given to monastic libraries of * palm-leaf manuacripte. ' 

This meant much toil of thought and hand for a penniless 
lawyer, struggling to get briefa, to keep himself alive ; one who 
had no bond as alumnus with British wuiverasities and whose 
German university gave no aid. But his fine will] stood the test, 
and he waved aside the friendly gibes at the insolvency that 
would inevitably undermine his house of cards, He laid his 
Plans to survey materisis, and place collected Mas. among 
scattered editors. He drew powerful] allies in the scholar-world 
into his net—was it not the ‘ Blessed One’s ’ way %—-to make cri- 
tical editions, slways in roman letter (a far wiser decision than 
had he chosen the mediumship of Devanagar! ) such men as Old. 
enberg the German, Trenckner and Fausbéll the Danes, Minayeff 
the Russian, Richard Morris the fellow-Kelt, after whose establi- 
shed enterpriae ‘the Early English Text Society,’ thia younger 
ehild was named, Léon Feer the Frenchman and last but not 
least, Edmund Hardy. These mon, to mention no others, gave 
their leisure hours for years for no pecuniary reward or wordly 
fame to examine, collate and edit the Pali manuscripts sent them 
by Rhys Davide, who himself with the comradeship of a scholar 
in religious history, J. Eetlin Carpenter, edited the opening book 
of the compiled discourses or Suttantas. 

Learned institutions began to subacriba ; there were found by 
that probing net donations here and there, even from a crowned 
head, and it was with printing at lower rates than now, 4 sub- 
stantial bank-balance carefully tended, which came into being, 
instead of the threatened bankruptey. Oldenbergs first edition 
of the Vinays, with a substantial financial backing from the 
India Office and the Berlin Academy, was approaching comple- 
tion (1879-83 ), and served as, co to speak, a literary introducer 
of the new society’s remainder of the Canon; but financially it 
stood upon its own feet. The better to win support from South 
Asian orthodoxy, the inclusion of the more pronounced Prakrit 
Jainist scriptures was sbandoned, and a pair of Pall texts was 
issued every year. 

In time two branches sprang from the parent stem. With in- 
crease of literary material, it became evident that Childer’s great 
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work, his Pali Dictionary, needed rewriting. In hie interleaved 
copy, bequeathed him by Childers, Rhys Davids, for twenty 
years, inserted every new word and phrases, These he bad 
copied on slips, and distributed to half a dozen Indologists, in 
planning a dictionary which should be an instance of that brother- 
hood in work, the absence of which Renan had so deplored 
in hia Avenir de ia Science, then a new work. But like Renan, he 
was in advance of his age; the brotherhood’ did not fructify, 
though only ill health hindered a great scholar and good man, 
Ernst Windisch, in carrying out his part. No completed section 
of fettera was handed in save that of the letter S, by Sten Konow, 
and it became evident that the great work of « new dictionary 
would have to be done by one worker, old age now making it 
impoasibie that this should be the society’s founder. Of Dr. W. 
Stede’s timely aid there is no need hera to speak. His ten years 
of unremitting labour and its resuit belong to this century. 


The other new branch wag 4 series of translations, to carry 
on more thoroughly the mare samplea presented in Sacred Books 
of the East and begun, in Sacred Booke of the Buddhists, by Max 
Miller. Finances being still favourable, this was begun by an 
extra subscription volume every year till nearly thirty were 
published. 


But meanwhile Europe had been Iaid waste by a ghastly war 
of five years, and whereas, by 1936, the Soniety’s programme was 
approaching completion, so too were its financial rescurces. The 
war had crushed German university catholiciam of effort, France 
was bled white, and printing had leapt up in price, so that the 
Society's expenditure was outrunning its receipte, It had sold 
out ite modest capital; ita remaining items were of exegesia 
only, arousing naturally less demand over and above such sub- 
actiptiona as persisted. Then there fell on it yet another war—- 
war of nnoprecedented rapine, impoverishing both aggressors and 
attacked. No European subscriptions could reach us; our best 
support in the book trade left a large debt owed to us. A misaimed 
bomb burnt out ai our reserve stocks, and the Pali Text Society 
was left more or lees ruined, insolvent, with some six (? or eight) 
volumes wherein to complete unfinished first editions, and bring 
out « few shorter works, For the first time since ita start the 
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society can promise not even one text this year, although the 
materiale are at hand. 


I have sought for special financial sid from Amerioa’s gonero- 
sity, but have failed to get any. IE may say, as yet, the same of 
India. Is she indeed not of a mind to take up this sorely wounded, 
this all but completed undertaking, so as to make pogasible, if 
not yet the reprinting of the results of 60 years output, at least 
the iasue of some at jeast of those six remaining volumes? Of 
all our earlier South Asian ‘ orthodox’ support, Ceylon alone is 
not now in the grip of this war. But Ceylon hag long lost her early 
testimony of sympathy with our work to make world-literature 
of her scripture. She has shrunk into nationalism. In India 
we have still a smali handful of subscribers. Will India now go 
further and adopt us? It is not likely I shall ba here to write 
Finés to our work. Even were the issues of texta finished, we 
have still a half-fnished Pali Concordance slowly piling up to 
serve the future scholar as only a good Concordance really can. 
But I leave very worthy representatives to carry on, notably 
Miss. I, B, Horner, M.A., now editing and publishing (at her own 
expense ) the first complete translation of the Vinays—Pifaka, for 
Sacred Books of the Buddhisats, which I still edit, the Pali Text 
Sociaty being unable to include more in its own series, Will 
India help ? Wiil that most worthy fostarmother of struggling 
scholarship, the Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute, to 
whose Silver Jubilee we are sending gresting, make the safe and 
fit issue of at least some of those remaining six volumes its pri- 
mary care? Will it send us, wounded and strangled, a message 
of help? 


* ON THE PROBABLE DATE OF SABARA-SVAMINt 
BY 
G. V. DEV ASTHALI 


Of all the commentaries on the M.S. of Jaimini, Sabara's is 
the earliest that is available in its entirety, though not, of course 
the earliest that was ever written. Sabara himself in his com- 
mentary refers to at least one of his predecessors no lear than 
ten times, ' sometimes to lend additional support to hia interpre- 
tations, but sometimes aiso to note differences of opinion or even 
to offer his own criticiem against his views.* This is the Vrtti- 
kara who has been by some,’ not quite convincingly, been 
identified with Bhagavan Opavaren. We are not here concerned 
with the question of the identity of this Vrttikara, though it may 
be noted that the manner in which he ia referred to by Sabara 
lends little support to this identification. Besides the Vritikara 
(and Upavarss also if he is not identical with the Vrttikara ) we 


* This paper waa originally submited to the eleventh session of the 
ALL India Oriental Conferance, held at Hyderabad ({ Dn.) in December 1941, 
¢ Abbreviations used in this article. 

AGS—Asévalaganus Grhya-Sttra. 

GGs8.—Gobhila Grhya-Sttra, 

JPM.—Dr, Jhea’sa Pribbikara Mimaimsd, 

JT8.—Dr. Jha’s Translation of Slokavartika, 

JTSB.~Dr. Fha’s Translation of sabarabbasya. 

Kane—<A brief Sketch of the Pirva Mimarmest by Mm. Exana. 

EM.—Dr. Eeith’a Karma-Mimamsa. 

MBh.—Mahibbirata, 

M. 8.—Mimarhsk-Sttra. 

NIR.--Nirukta, 

RY,.—Heg-veda, 

SPB.—Satapathe Braiamapa. 

SVB —Sadvidéa Brtbmana. 

1M, AI i. 5; Il. i. 82-33; ii. 26; il. 16; IT.i.6; V.i. 1; VI. fi, 6; 
Vili, 1. 2; and &. iv, 33. . 

# M.S. II. £. 35, 

! JPM., p. 118; and JTS, Inter. p.iii, Keith is almost inclined to accept 
thie view though be is not blind to other probabilities. of. KM. p, 7f. 
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know of others like Baudha&yana,' Bhavaddaa,? and Bhartr- 
mitra? sand Hari* some of whom have commented not only 
on the M. &. but also on the Brahma~Sitra.® But about their 
chronological position nothing can be said with any definitenesa. 
Being, however, in full possession of the Sabara Bhasya we are 
in a better position to draw some definite conolusions regarding 
Sabara and his work after a careful scrutiny of his Bhasya, 
Attempts have already been made in this direction; and we find 
Dr. Keith concluding that 400 A. D.*® is tha earliest date to 
which he can be assigned: while Prof. Kane holds that ‘ Sabara 
wrote his Bha&sysa between 100 A. D. and 500 A.D.’ De. Mm, 
Jha accepts the view of Dr. Keith.* But a careful study of his 
Bhasya seems to me to disclose certain facta which require us to 
push Sabara’s date up by about three or four centuries and place 
him somewhera in the first century bafore the Christian Era. 


Looking out for the relation of this commentator with the 
author of the M.S. we find that he must have been separated 
from Jaimini by several centuries. Dr. Keith allows a period of 
two centuries to pass between the two; for he places Jaimini and 
Sabara at 200 and 400 A D. respectively. ° Prof. Kane, however 
dates Jaimini at 300 B. C. and Sabara as later than 100 A, D. but 
earlier than 500 A.D." He thus appears toallow a period of 
about four to eight centuries to separate the author of the M, 8. 
from his commentator. Now though it is admittedly impossible 
to Jay down any definite period as having separated these two 

writers there are certain considerations which will justify the 


} EM, p. 4. 

f Dr. Jha suggests that thie Bhavadiea may be identical with tha Vritti- 
kGra ( of. JT8,. p, 116). This view, however, has found little support. 

2 Referred to by Parthasirathimiéra on Slokavartika, p. 4 (v.10); and 
also cited on the organ of sound, NySyamaijari, p. 218, of. EM. p. 82, 

4 Sbsteradipiks, X ii. 59-00, 

5 A work called the Prapafica-htdaya mentions that Bahvadissa and 
Upavarss had commented on 20 books of the pUrva and the uttara MimSmsd. 
of. also Sathkare on Brahma Sutra, IIL, iil. 53. 

$ EM. p. 9 

t Kane, v. 18 f, 

8 JTSB. III, Intro. p, vi. 

® EM. p, 6 and 7. 

© Kane, Dp. 6 and 15, 
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conclusion that the period separating these two writers must be 
wide enough estending over at jeast three or four centuries. 


Even 4 casual reader of the Bhasya cannot fail to notice how 
Sabara proposes different interpretations for one and the same set 
of Sitras. Ha first interprets an Adhikarana in the way which 
possibly Le thought best and then adduoces other alternative in- 
terpretation ( or interpretations ) which must have very probably 
been accepted by some of his own contemporaries or perhapa 
even predecessors. This phenomenon is by no means rare in 
Sabara’s commentary. Thus, for example, he proposes two 
interpretations each for M.S. LX, 221-24; IV. 3.27-28: VIII. 1. 
$4 and $39; VITI. 3.14-15, and TA. 134-35. For M.S. IV.1.2 
1X. 1.1; and X, 1.1-3 he offers three each ; but he racords no 
less than four different interpretations for M. 8, TX. 2.25-28. 
This phenomenon leads us to draw two different conclusions : 
(1) that Sabara had before him no definite tradition for the in- 
terpretation of the M. 8. and (2) that he must have been preced- 
ed by several commentators on the M. 8. who often poignantly 
differed from him: buf who being inferior are so much eclipsed 
by the overwhelming work of Sabara that they all together with 
their works are now no more than mere names to us-a condition 
to which they appear to have been reduced at a very early date. 


The aame appears to be the case with regard to the actual text 
of the M.8. Thus we find that whereas the Vrttikara appears to 
have read M, 8. 1.1. 3 with a @ in it, Sabara reads it without a 2. 
But we have another clearer instance where Sabara actually 
notes a different reading and explains it. Thus at M.S, XT. 1.14 
Sabara adopts the reading ‘Yememfaia Wa’ and notes the other 
reading with the remark ‘Y aeeraijait ai valet Wena: ’, Here 
again we havea circumstance which appears fo strengthen the 
conclusions arrived at above. ' 


But we need not rest on mere inferences for proving that 
Sabara had before him no sure and unbroken tradition to help 





£ The same again ia the cage with M.8. t.4. 4 whioh according to Sabara 
is grime GeTetigamt steer aareqenq,; the Vritikfra, however, changes the 
places of aq Gud qq in the siltra and reads aiyatt qeqeatteamt efyaa 
TIA | 
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him in the task of interpreting the work of Jaimini, We can 

actually quote the words of Sabara himaelf to show that he had 

not only no tradition to guide him in his work, but that in some 
oases he was actually at his wit’s end to find out a proper topic 
and interpratation for some adhixaranas. Thus, for example, we 
find that while commenting on M. &. 1L3.16 he makes no secret 
of his inability to find out a suitable interpretation for the Adhi- 
karana and in plain terma declares his indebtedness to the Vrtti- 
kara.’ Thue absence of any unbroken tradition before Sabara 
not only regarding the interpretation of the M.S. but regarding 
even the actual reading of the same, the variety of interpretations 
proposed by bim for some of the adhikaranas, and also a plura- 
lity of predecessors are circumstances whioh, I believe, warrant 
us in concluding that there must have been a gulf at least three 
or four centuries wide separating the author of the M. 8. from 
the commentator thereof. 


The Vrttikara, the only earlier commentator of the M. 8. quoted 
or referred to by Sabara also seems to be separated from him by 
about a century or so. Not that he ia held in very high esteem 
by Sabara sa some are inclined to argue. ® In all the places where 
Sabara refers to him ( and they are no less than ten ) there is not 
a single oase where he is beyond doubt referred to with the hono- 
rific title Bhagavan.* The reference to Bhagavan Upavarsa 
occurring aa it does in the Vrttikara-grantha itself, cannot be 


3 PAPAS GAT ATT EL | ee AT FT A TA ST SAE st TTT 
PATI Meat Vs Ars: | 

® Kano, p. 13; and EM, p. 8 n. 

4 Dr. Keith in thia sennection refers the reader to M., 4, I, iii, 16 end 
IL. i. 6& (of. EM. p.§n). Prof. Kane refers to one more passage VII. i, 2 
{a misprint for VIII. 1, 3.) of. Kane, p.13. Of these the firati. «. IT, iii, 16 
T have disouassed in the body of the article. The second viz, IIL. i. ¢, though 
feferring to the Vyttiktires, contains nothing to eatablish Sabara’a reverence 
for the Vritikara. (of. smjerting Stang gwen: wttiera t), The third one 
added by Prof. Kane refers to the Vrttikira in plural, But out of the ten 
odd references made by Sabara to the Vrttikra this ia the solitary case 
where Sabara against his wont uses the plural while referring to the Vrtti- 
kira. I[¢ cannot as auch be acoepted as a ocnclusive proofto establish 
Sabara’s reverence for the Vrttikira, especially when we remember that 
there are at least seven places where be is referred toin singular only with 
no honorific title. 
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said to be a clear references to the Vrttikara himself.’ The only 
other place where such a reference is alleged" to have been 
made occurs in Sabara’s commentary on M.S, IL3.16 where our 
commentator after deolaring his indebtedness to the Vrttikara in 
no ambiguous terme writes -~ Sa anatarard ssaqrge scafaeren 
f tae cit gt GIgITeaie TS asaraaa 

TIT Tie’ 

But even this cannot be admitied as a olear reference to the 
Vritikara; for the whole passage quoted abova would appear to 
be nothing but a mere quotation from the latter’s commentary so 
that the honorific terms Bhagavan and Ac&rys would refer to 
Jaimini himself and fittingly too, rather than to the Vritikara 
who never gees to have commandad very high respect from the 
Bhasyakara. That thess high sounding tributes were easily the 
share of Jaimini is more than amply illustrated by later usage. 
Even Sabara himself uses the term Acarya to dencte, not the 
Vrttikadra, but Jaimini® himaelf more than once, We also find 
that the title Ac&rya has been applied by him to the various 
authorities‘ quoted by Jaiminiin the body of his work. But 
there is not a single instanoe of the term Ac&drya occurring in 
the Bhasya being beyond ali doubt applicable to the Vrttikdra 
alone. It, therefora, does not seem likely that in this one place 
alone Sabara against his usual practice, might give away the 
title t0 one who is far inferior to the stars forming the galaxy of 
the Mim&maa of the creative period. The conclusion thus arrived 
at is further corroborated by the circumstance that Sabara not 


—_— 





' It has bean argued that the Vrttikira Grantha is only a résumé and 
that Sabara is responsible for the referacce to Upavarda, Who 14 nobe else 
than the Vritikara, a view which appeara to be supported by Kumarila, { of. 
EM.p.3)}. But against this view goes the fact that the Tantra-vartika 
meotions Upavarga aa MahaAbbAsyakdra (cf. Kane, p. 19) which meana that he 
cannot be the same as the: Vprttikara. Thus at any rate go far as the question 
of Vyrttikara's identity with Upavarss is not settled tha passage in question 
aleo cannot be accepted aa conclusively proving dabara’s reverence for the 
Vritikarn. 

2 Bee note 3 on p. 8% above. 

@ Of. M, & 101. i, 4; VILL iii. 7; XT. 1.8: &o, 

# Thus, for example, Litukiyana at M. 8, VI. wii. 37+ EXrenajini st M. 8. 
VI vii. 85; EKimukayane at M.8. 31,i.56: Badari at M. 8. 1TL1.43; VIII 
vill, 6; Atreyaat M. S.IV.iii.8; Aitijiyana at M.S. IILii. 48; and 
Alekhana at M, 8. VI. 5. 17. 
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only criticiaes the Vrttikéra but more often than not refers to 
him in singular alone without any honorific term so much go 
that it ie only once that Sabara, it would appear, has conder- 
cended to use a plural form in referring to him.’ 

Sabara’a manner of referring to the Vrttikara presenta a gler- 
ing contrast to his manner of referring fo other great authors 
whom he holds in very high esteem. Taka the case of Paniui, 
for example. Of the five or-six places*® where Sabara mentions 
the name of Panini, we find as mapy as four where Panini’s name 
is accompanied by the title Bhagavan. The title Ac&rya also ia 
used by him with great frequency while referring to the great 
authorities like Badari and Aitidayana. We may, therefore, feel 
justified in concluding that the Vrttikara did not occupy a very 
exalted position in the esteam of Sabara which, at the same time, 
should not be taken to mean that Sabara treated him with scant 
respect. 

Is the Yrttikara then to be looked upon only as an eariier con- 
temporary of the Bhasyakara? We may without muobh hesita- 
tion snswer this question in the negative on the strength of the 
fact that while Sabara seems to have before him no definite tradi- 
tion to guide him. in hie task of interpreting the M. S., the Vrtti- 
kara seems to be in possession of some, which even Sabara fs 
coustrained to accept as we have already noted abova. 

Reviewing the relation of Sabara to Jaimint on the one hand 
and to the Vrttikara on the other we may now very plausibly con- 
clude that Sabara is removed from the former by at least three or 
four centuries while it is only about a cantury or two at the most 
that removes him from the latter. But Jaimini, as [ have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere’ cannot be dated later than about 
500 B.C. Sabars will, therefore, have to be placed somewhere in 
the firat century B. C. 

Such se conclusion regarding the date of Sabsra would certaiu- 
ly be looked upon with great misgivings particularly because 
it differs too widely from the opinions expressed by such stal warte 





1 M. 8, VIIL. i. 2%. 

& M.S. VIL i. 2{ twice ); X.vi. 5; KX. vii. 4 in all these places PEyini is 
atyled Bhagavin. But he ia not ao styled at M, &. &. viii, 4 and L i, 5. 

2 Vide my article ‘On the Probable Date of Jaimint and his 8ttra ° in 
Bhandarkar Or, R, Institute, Annals, Vol. XXII, pp. 63-72. 
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as Dr. Keith and Prof. Kane. But I shall now put forth various 
facts of internal evideuce supplied by Sabara’s Bhaésya which go 
to corroborate the conclusion arrived at above. 

One great peculiarity about Sabara is that he quotes many 
authorities and many a time too, but hardly ever gives us the 
names of the works and authors thus drawn upon by him. Thus 
in the whole of his Bhasya we find Sabara giving us hardly four 
names over snd above those already given by Jaimni. These are 
Panini, Katydyaon, Pingala and Upavarsa, About the identity of 
the Vrttikara nothing definite can be ssid in the present state of 
our knowledge, though much has been said both for and against 
his identity with Upavarsa, But the evidenee supplied by 
Sabsra'’s manner of referring to him is not without its own value. 

Yiaake’a Nirukta appears to be often quoted; but curiously 
enough not even once has Sabara thought it necessary to men- 
tion the name of sither the author or his work. The word Niruktsa 
occurs at least twice’ in his Bh&sya in the compound expres- 
sion ferataewmetreza. But in no less than threes? places where 
Sabarea appears to quote from the extant Nirukta we find that the 
quotations ate introduced by SIeqna or BE. Again at M. 8. 1.3. 
18 a sentence from the Sabara Bhasysa can be traced in our 
Wirukta*® though Sabara gives us no ground whatever to show 
that he is quoting any particular work at all. It is only in the 
Vrttikara grantha that the author of the Nirnkta is referred to as 
sirear, There is again a couplet * quoted by Sabara while com- 

menting on M. 8. IV.3.38 which he introduces with the remark 


i M8. f. ii. 49; iii, 10, 

& M.S, VIL ii, 15; tii, 24; KX. viti, 35, 

* an@airaer afeiae giving the etymology of snary also occura in the 
Nirukta L, 4, 

‘ AHH Baas Eanes | 
SPATS Gaarae o SAT sree: STAAL D 
This patsage which is evidently a yo quoted by YSaks is found at SPR, 14. 9. 
4,8 and SVB. 1, 5, 17, Sabara alac quotes the following stanza 
aaa far: gare anit seraaivtarg | 

; Tet 7 go SAAT at ae Afears seg 
which ja alec found at Nir. II, 4. This stanza together with the other three 


that are found to prevede it in the Nirukta are aleo found in the Samhito- 
Panipgead Brshmans. 
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‘oaraaraa: Sheafaitcr walt Tega ana & ga gai” This stanza 
is, however, found not only in the Nirukte [IE 4; but also in the 
AGS. 1.15.9. Ié in also referred to in the GGS. IF. 8.21. But from 
which of these ic Sabara quoting here it is hard to say. 


References to Panini are more definite. More often than not 
he is referred to as Bhagav4n Panini. His Astédhyay! is often 
referred to or quoted with the introductory word eraa.' In one 
place there is also an interesting discussion as to whether 
Panini’s work can be designated Smrti; and the conclusion arrived 
at there is that though it cannot be called a smrti in the strict 
sense of the term yet there ie ground enough for inferring the 
existence of Smrti.* This discussion only tends to confirm the 
conclusion that Panini was hold in very high esteem by Sabara 
and muat, therefore, have preceded him by several centuries. 

Sabara’s reference to Katy&yeansa as Bhagavan Vartikak&ra‘ 
is Yery important as furnishing us with the uppermost limit for 
the date of the former. The fact that he is honoured with the 
title Bhagavin itself shows that he must have lived at least a 
century earlier than Sabara. A reference to Patafijali is conspi- 
cuoug by its absence in Sabara’s commentary. Commenting on 
M. 8. [X.4.21 Sabara quotes a stanza which is also found in the 
Mahabhasya of Pataiijali, of course with some yariation.* This 
stanza occurs as the 52nd stanza in the Panintya Siksa which 
however is said to bear on the fece of it a stamp of modernnesa. 
Sabara’s indebtednens to the Sikga is therefore out of question. 
The stanza in question forms, according to Dr. Bolvalkar, a 
genuine portion of the Mahabhadasya since it is commented upon 
by Bharitrhari in his agraradiar and ia also quoted by Kumiéarila 
in hie Tantravartika. * But lecking to the position of the stanza 


rm ee eee = ne -——e —s 





1 M. 8. It. i. 10; ii ii, 9; 1.3; &o. The asual ‘ smaryate’ is sometinos 
replaced by sft suerte bor Saita | or r Pager l 
Q ag diahaiond Baat weirs ae apace ama ert: 
OTA ATL SAAAAAIAS & Gara erat grr a Sabara on M, 8, VI. i, 22. 
€ M.S. X. viii. 4. 
¢ Whereas Sabara begina the stanza with aay gia: Patatijali doos 80 with 
ge: syaq:, Tho stanza as read by Sabara ia as follows — 
ara Hae SM Tie Te aT ape aT THAT 
a aaa gor fea Mieeara: rat sTaae I 


$ Dr. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 37, n. 5 
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in the work of Patafijali we find that it occurs in the midst of a 
series of statements which appasr like quotations.’ It is, there- 
fore, very likely that Pataiijali is quoting the stanza in question 
from some other source. At any rate it is but certain that Sabara 
ia not indebted to Patafijali for this stanza. for the simple reason 
that he has introduced it with the remark ‘ Ha @ aTea Srqavautra ’ 
which shows that he ia referring to soma work which could be 
designated Sruti, a title which by no stretoh of imagination can 
be made applicable to Pataiijali’s work. The incident referred to 
in the stanza is very old and wa find it recorded in Brahmana 
literature, It is some such work that Sabara is drawing upon 
while quoting this stanza, That heis not quoting P&tafijali ig 
also proved by the fact that Patafijali reads it differently. 
Sabara'‘s priority over Patafijali aleo seems to be aupported by 
the fact that whereas the former refuses to recognize the Atharva- 


veda* the latter not only accepts it but also tells us that it has 
nine branches.*? Again in M.S. X. 81-4 there is an interesting 


i Having stated the main advantages of studying grammar Pataidijali 

goee cn to enumerate the gccondary purposes served by the study of gram- 
mar in the following words:— ‘ garft = wa: 3TearasIRaey WHSiAA & SET: | 
ge: ser: | agediag | aeq cae i aitater 1 frase eer a a BTL Wea 
aa is | Sahay t eT | esa Gey t qaat ale aeor ara 1’ 
The explanatory stanzsae of statements that follow are mosi of them 
traceable tc their original sources in spite of Patafijali’s failure to mention 
apy of them. Thus gaiqy &o. occurs in the Nirukta I,18 with the only 
difference that whereas Patafijali reads qqudjaq Yiska reads qengiqy , It is 
aleo found in the Sathhitopanigad Brahmana of the Sama Veda, yeult sre 
etc. and aenft qrecitina eto. are Re-Veda IV. 58. 3 and 1. 164. 45 respective- 
ly. Both these versea ure siac found to recur in the Nirukta Paricigta. The 
former of these is also quoted and explained by Sabara without making aby 
reference to any ctbher explanation as belog put upon it by the grammarians. 
aegies agar &o. is found at RV. X, 71. 2 and ie also found to recur in the 
Nir. I¥. 10. 

f Sabars speaks of the three Vedas viz. gngq, qqazq and ade to the 
exclusion of the fourth. Cf, afjfq: used by him at M. 8. IJ. i. 35. Oomment- 
ing on this and the next two sttras Sabara complacently discusses the 
lakgayas of the threes Vedas, but makes no reference to the Atharva Veda, 
This would show that the AY. had not ad yat risen to the atatus of the othar 
Vedas. 

“ *aqarda @q:’ writes Pataiijali commonting on the Virtika. ‘ ag 


gma '. 
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discussion regarding the statement ° tiga Gaaree SAR’ which 
according to the prima facie view is a vikalpa; but according 
to the Siddhantin is a paryudasa, Commenting on this adhi- 
karans ‘Sabara makes the Pirvapaksin quote the authority of 
Bhagavan Katyfyana against Panini; and uitimately winds up 
the whole discussion with the remark ‘ warfeeara ‘@ Unthiawadt sat. 
TS Tea sree steel me waar sqrt ara! 
axara sdare git’ Here Sabara could have defended his position 
by referring to Patafiisli (provided he was acquainted with him 
apd bis WETated ) instead of dismissing the discussion with the 
nooonvincing remark quoted above. There appears to be no 
ground, therefore, to suppose that Sabara was acquainted with 
Patafijali and bis work. ; 

Coming now to the Smrti literature we find that Sabara must 
have had a pretty vast material of this branch of Ifterature be- 
fore him. He regards Smrti as being almoston a par with the 
Vedas.’ Commenting on M. 8. VL1.5 he refers to this branch 
of literature by the word taiagre and aays that it was studied 
by men. Thue Sabara does show his acquaintance with this liter- 
ature in general terms; and yet he hag left us almost in the dark 
ad to the exact works that he had before him. But from the 
various passages® which Sabara has given us from these works 
it is quite clear that he is always referring to and quoting from 
prose Dharmasastras only and that he bad no metrical Smrtia be- 
fore him, Of course he has quoted one verre at M.S. VE 1.12; 
which is found to correspond to a verse in our sxtant Mann- 

smrti.* Bnt this verae is introduced by him with the simple re- 

I “sag0uT ew: ! 1 agen ra qarnt: = wey STFA oes aaa gan wa? 
Sabara on M. &. VL ii. 22, 

2 ‘aerated i gem qaqa: aaaacuat i? CM. BL VE. 
ii 81); ‘are eae, Beta, aeui wae, mt Nea eae, fRareA 
paaginayaniga:? (M.8.1L LLG ot ig ar aera are | Grardie’ 
(M8. 1%, ii, 1); ‘cq eed FRET TAA a’ (M.8. 1X,16),; * Ria Ie 
gaat qe: ne gga” CM. 8.1%.08)5 Sod fre: apeatha amaraauiaag 
memes seyrrai et? (M.B. XU iv. 36 ). 

aa qrta gas fidar-aq wa 7 

Te Faltresiag wey A eT AAT I 
Thue reads Sabare; while Manu VITE. 416 reade ‘ qa] gra Ga AF Taya: 
waar: ? This stanza ia also found in MBh, Udyoga, 35, 64 which reads * az 
ST aera ata TSN aa: *, 
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mark vr q aria without any reference to Manu. Nowhere else 
do wa find Sabara quoting from his smrti. On the contrary we 
find prose quotations in Sabara’s bhdsya which have good parali- 
els in the extant Manu-smrti.' Again at M. 8. VI. 2.21 and various 
other places smrti passages are taken for disoussion; and curiously 
enough they are one and ali in prose. It would thus be clear that 
though Sabara bes a vast masa of dharma-s&stra literature bem 
fore him it was mainly in prose while the metrical Smrtia or 
Dhaerma~sastras if any had not as yet attained that position of 
authority which they appear to hold later on. This ramark holds 
good in the case of Manu also who is referred to in his Bhasya 
by Sabara only once under M. 8.11.2. There the pirva-paksin 
is mada to argue that since Manu and others have given instruc- 
tions regarding Dharma it follows, therefore, that they had the 
knowledge of Dharma inspite of their baing only human beings. * 
This argument though on the prima facie side is yet enough to 
show that in the daya of Sabara there were certain works on 
Dharma-Shstra composed by Manu and others and that they wera 
respected as such in some cireles. But the attitude of Sabara 
towards all these works is made clear by the rejoinder he gives 
to the above argument. Hoe says ‘ 3qgsr sararerzi? water’ which 
cleariy shows that Manu and other law-givers referred to by the 
purva-paksin did not command much respect from Sabara. So 
also the verse above referred to as corresponding to a verse from 
the extant Manu-smnrti is put in the mouth of the pirva-paksin 
and contains a view which Sabara has set forth only to denounce 
it uitimately. From all this it would be clear that though Sabara 
shows acquaintance with Manu and his work yet he does not 
hold it as being authoritative; nay ha is ‘even prepared to denc- 
unce its statements and also indirectly hint that it may also be 
open to correction. This means that by the time of Sabara Manu 
and his work had juet appeared in the fleld and thst they were 
not universally respected. Now so far as the date problem is con- 
cerned we sre told that the coxtant Manu-emrti waa composed 





tS Heeaaigeadias set a aera i? M.S. IV.i.5; & VI. iv. 25 correaponde 
to ManwIV.3;. Aleoof.; Ap. D, & I, 31. 18. 
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between second century B. C. and second century A. D.' Henaa 
taking into consideration the relation of Sabara with Manu and 
his work we may plausibly conclude that the former must have 
lived at a time which cannot be much later than the earlist date 
which can be assigned to the latter; or in other words that Sabare 
must have lived somewhere in the first century B. C, 


Again while commenting on the M.S. X. 4.23 Sabara makes 
a referance to the sfastagim and their views on Yaar. But what 
worke he exactly meant is uncertain. Generally the word gfasia ® 
is applied to the Ramayana and the Mah&bharata, the two great 
epies of India. But beyond this sclitary refarence there is not 
a single piace where Sabara would appear to be referring to either 
of theses epics, Asan example of an absurd statement Sabara 
gives a sentence? in prose which curiously enough occurs in a 
versified form at MBh. Sabhé Ch. 66.11. But the very fact that 
Sabara chooses to quote the prose form is enough to show that he 
was unaware of the versified one. Similar is his attitude towards 
the Purfinas. Beyond the word occurring in the compouud expre- 
ssion fraeraegtets Sabara appears to have given us no linea 
which can be traced to any of the extant Purdnas, The only 
surmise that can be based on the solitary reference to Purdnas by 
Sabara ie that he was aware of the existence of not one purdna 
but perhaps several works going by that name though the exact 
number and the names of these works ara hard to determine, 


Coming to the last point we may note that though he had 
Many an occasion to refer to otieeeaas Sabara has never given 
us 8 quotation from any of the well-known classical works even 
of the earliest date known to us. Very often he gives us examples 
from ordinary conversational tongues as used by the people in his 
time and naturally many of the atfeesaas given by him are in 


i 


1 Kane, History of Dharmaésatra, Vol, I, p. 151, 


£ Commenting on M. 8, 1X. i. 44 Sabara writes ‘ HafAate serene cftere- 
eaafie mitant 1 here a fad) nat sneemadt are gasta 1’, This would 


appear to indioste that Sabara did not mean the two great epicos when he 
Wied the term glacier. 


2 ‘onaft qcoeamral® Gren: STA oe: sits’ Under M.S. I. i. 5; and 
TV. ii, 8. 
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prose.’ But metrical lines alao are not wanting ® and more 
than once we find Sabara quoting verses whioh are hardly trace- 
able to their original sources. 


Besides theses there are several other guotationa*® dealing 
with technical points which appear to have been drawn by 
Sabara from the floating mass of technical poetry. For he 
always introduces these with the words ‘ cq¢ntaatea (IV, iti. 3): 
rEeaeriecien (1V. iv. 243 VII. i112; etc.)}; steer wala ( IV. tv. 
28): but there are several othera which are given without any 
introductory remark whatsoever. 


Such then is in short the evidence provided by a study of re- 
ferences to and quotations from the various branches of Sanskrit 
literature as we find them in the Sabara Bh&sya. Having thus 
gathered together a}] these pieoes of evidence, both positive as well 
ag negative, we may briefly reatate them by saying that Sabara 
mentions only three persons by name viz. Panini, Katyayana 
and Upavarsa: that no work is actually referred to by him by 
its specific name though he has often quoted from various works 
like the Nirukts and the AstadhyAy!; that a specifie mention fof 


1 Of og.‘ qiesiser Sqreest agar’ (M.S. IIT. iv. 95 ‘ga a: AEM 
Srqiat | ca seein sagem sens Sig! CM. 8.1 ii. 20)5 § gene? Heit 
gag’ (M8... 2); 4 agen: gat asera Ft aera: Beret aaadiqggt Fast 
reepeauh meas’ (M. 8. LX. iii. 2). 

* Clegg. ‘srg naa qaaia’? (M.8.1.1.32) oenperanfaaia gen’ 
(M.S, VIILG 6)3 ‘aistadiesa serarmiea: 1 alewttedeatar: suerte 
(¥. L. qeraccra ) epgeai: i? ( M8. T.i,24). It ahould ba noted here that 
this stanza is metrically defective according to the definition of aaea 
which requires that the seventh syllable in the fourth qtg Shall be short; 
while it is long in the stanza under discussion [ Def. of age g— atte ya ae 
#3 ia og Te | fagenqanges and atta: |? }; and ‘ga: gene wae 
Rt ard Trereey | eat ea Ganeme a PHS ove |? (MLB IV. iil, 11.). 

t Of. 6, g. ‘ @qfaad Gea asta Gara iw: »’ ete. ( M. 8, IT. i. 83); ‘ara 
Rofqreat ey aA gst witeqa 1’ ote. (M.8.1V. iv. 22); ‘meme ety TENG 
rey wags wise Ft ena Sisfiga we Rai: a? (M.S. VIL. 12); 
‘aero aig wet TT ations: | ite ey: cg eit we Sn’ (MB 
XV,i.1); and ‘gain opi Ta garda: | searitet og: a Yt ants 


asaaa yp’? (M, 8. AZZ. iii, 16). 
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KatySyana as Bhagavan V&artikakSra supplies us with the up- 
permost limit for Sabara’s date, while the lower limit for the same 
can be fixed with tolerable certainty on the strength of various 
piaces of negative evidence which taken singly may not be of 
much use in proving anything positive, but which together may 
afford grounds strong enough to suggest at least a high probabi- 
lity in certain direction, particularly when they all appear to 
point in the same direction. Thus there is the absence of any 
direst reference to Taare or any of the matrical Smrtis, or to any 
of the classical works or authors, which appear to speak for a 
date of Sabara as not being later than about 100 B. C. a conclu- 
sion we have arrived at above on the strength of Sabara’s 
relation with the Sutrakdra on the one hand and with the Vrtti- 
kAra on the other. 
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CAUDHARAPADA (LONAD) INSCRIPTION OF 
KESIDEVA; SAKA 1162. 
BY 
MORESHWAR G. DIKSHIT 


Thea stone bearing this inscription was found lying in an open 
field in the outekirts of the village Caudharapad4, near Lonad 
in the Bhiwandi taluka of the Thana district( Bombay Presid- 
ency )} According to the Bombay Gazetteer’ it was firgt noticed 
in February 1882. Reference to the contents of this inscription, 
with some difference in details, has already been made by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIV, p. 212; it ia 
also noticed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Progress Repori, 
Arch. Sur. of India, Western Circle, for the year 1905-6, p. 30, 
and by Dr. A. 8. Altekar, in indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 416. Ita 
text however has never been published,” I am editiny it here 
from the ink-impressions prapared by me, 


The inscribed stone measures about 6,2 ‘x 1.5'in length and 
breadth and about 10 “in thickness. The writing covars a space 
1.2’ broad and 4 high, At the top of the stons are figured in 
low relief the representations of tha Sun, the Moon and a Kalaéga 
in the centre. Below the inseribed portion appears the Ass-curse, 
very often noticed in the Silahara* and Yadava‘ Inscriptions 
of the Mediaeval period. 


The inscription consists of twenty lines of writing. The 
letters aro deeply carved and carefully executed, but the surface 
of tha stone which was originally made quite smooth has been 
damaged by exposure to weather and several letters, especially in 

the latter half of it, have been defaced and become illegible, 


1 Bomb. Gaz. Vol, L part il, p. 20, foot-note 3. 

® It is however not included in Dr. Kielhorn’s List of Insoriptlons of 
Southern India. pt. Ind. Vol, VII, Appendix, 

! Of Bix Bilahara [nactiptions, Epi, Ind., Vol. XXITI, p. 269ff. Lnsgorip- 
tions A, B, 0, E and F, 

4 of, Ibid, p, 281. 
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The characters belong to the Nagar! alphabet of about the 12th 
century A.D. With the exception of a few letters they approach 
in every respect to the charactera of tha present day and there 
is nothing noteworthy about their forms, 

As regards orthography, it may be noted that the Pratha- 
mdirad is used in placea to indicate the medial ¢ and 6; Va is used 
for Fa in many places, and Kea for KAya (line 11 ). 

The language of theinsoription is incorrect Sanskrit, But 
for the opening sentence { line 1), the portion appearing between 
lines 5-11, and the last six words in the last line, the whole in- 
scription is in verge throughout. The verses are numbered and 
they are six in all. There are several mistakes in the composi- 
tion of the record and some of the verses sre incomplete. 

The inscription is of King KeSideva, son of Apararkka, born 
in the family of JImitteaketu, tha crest-jeowel ofthe Vidyadhara- 
vamsa. He is styled here as Mahb&rajadhiraja and Kounkana- 
Cakravarti. 

The object of it is to record the grant of the village Brahma- 
purl, by Kesideva, to one Soma-nadyaka, son of Sarva, a priest, 
devoted to the worship of God Sompesvara ( or Sumpedvara. ) 
It also records the gift of the village Majasapalli, included in the 
boundary of the village Vo({ Bo }pa~grama, to the community of 
priests, worshipping the God. 

The grant was made on the occasion of a Siva-ratri day 
( mentioned twicain the inscription) which fell on Tuesday, 
the 14th day in the dark-half of the month of M&gha, in the 
Saka year 1162. The cyclic year then was Vikarin. This date 
corresponds to A. D, 1240, January 24th, which was a Tuesday 
as stated in the inscription. ' It further records that the grant 
was made in front of God Sompedvara, 

The inscription opens with an cbeieance made to Viniyaka. 
The first verse is devoted to the praise of God Sumpesvara 








1 Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol IV. p. 8% Regarding the particulars of 
this date, it may be noted that Bhagwanial reads the yoaras Saka 1161 
and the day as Monday, { fom, Gaz., Vol. ITV, p. 212). The ftthi is given 
as 18th day in the Bom. Gaz,,, Vol. I. pt. ii, p. 20. Both these are obviously 
wrong as the estampage before us clearly reads thom as above stated. 
Dr. Bhandarkar, op. ctt., oorrestly restores it to Baka 116%, but De, Altekar, 
Ind, Cult. Vol. I, p. 416, following the Bomb. Gaz., takes it as Baka 1161. 
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( a form of Siva) who is described aa the cause of creation, stabi- 
lity and destruction of the earth and ss one, who dispela the 
distress of davotecs. The next verse states that tn the family of 
Jimiitakeftu was born Aparairkka, whose son was Kedideva. He 
is further extolled in praise by saying that in his powerful reign 
the Earth even forgot some of the best kings like the illustrious 
Rama. In the prose portion that follows the names of the minis- 
ters of KeSideva are given, which are as follows Sri Jhampada 
Prabhu, the Prime Minister; Rajadeva Pandita, the officer in 
charge of Warand Treaties; and Sri Anants Prabhu, the officer 
in charge of the Srikarana ( Treasury ). 

In verse $, the donee is described as devoted to the worship of 
God Sompesvara. It states that Kesideva granted him the 
village Brahmapnurl, which was very pleasing to the eyes on 
account of the Siva temple standing there. 

The inscription then gives the names of four (including 
Somansyaka ) priests as Soma-niyaka, Siryya-naiyaka ' Govinda 
nayaka and N&i-nayaka, to whom Kedideva granted the village 
MSjasapalli, for their maintenance, . 

This is followed by the usual imprecatory and benedictory 
verses, Even though itis nowhere stated in the inscription to 
what dynasty Kesideva belonged, it can easily be inferred that 
he was from the Silshara dynasty of North Konkana, from his 
hirudas, the manner of stating the names of the ministers, which 
bes many parallelsin other Silahara inscriptions and from the 
reference to Jimttaketu, from whom ail the Stlahara kings trace 
their descent. 

Silshara AparSrkka ( alias Apardditya ) father of Kesideva, is 
known to us from his two inscriptions namely, the Prince of 
Wales Museum Inscription® and the Pare] Stone inscription, * 
which sre dated Saka 1107 and 1109 respectively. The present 
inscription of Kesideva is dated Saka 1162 and thus there is a 
very large gap of about 53 years in the history of the Northern 
Silaharas, which must be attributed to the long reign of cither 
of them. 


i This name was formerly read as Haima ndyake in the Bom. Gax., 
op. cit. 

* Of 4.8.0, 8.2, Vol V, p. 1698 Hpigraphia Indica, Vol, XXIII, 
p. 2691. Inscription D. 

t SFB BLE. A. 8, Vol. SIL, p. 383. 
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The references to the Sompedvara (possibly a corrupt form 
of SomeSvara ) is very interesting. The nature of the donation 
and the oocasion on which it was bestowed, makes us believe that 
KeéSideva was a devotee of Siva. In point of fact, many kings of 
the North Konkana branch of the Silahara dynasty were Snivite. 
Thus Jhanjha, an anosstor of Kesideva, had built twelve Siva 
temples, as the copper-plaie grants of his successors! describe 
him. Chittaraja and his. younger brother Mummuni were res- 
ponsible for repairing the famous Siva temple at Ambarndtha 
near Kalyfna,* Arikesari, one of the copper-plate grants* tells 
us, had visited the shrine of Somesvara (at Prabhdsa in Kathia- 
vida ) in his childhood at the instance of his father. This shrine 
was also visited by Apardkka, the father of tha present donor. * 
it is no wonder therefore that wa see Kesideva granting a dona- 
tion to the prieats of a Saiva Tomple. 


Ag regards the geographical places mnentioned in the inscri- 
ption, the village Brahmapuri must be identical with modern 
Caudb&Srapada, where the inscription~stona is still lying. The 
village Vo(Bo)pagrima is modern Bab-gaon situated about two 
furlongs to the esst of the find-spot of the inscription. Majas- 
palli, which was iucluded in the boundary of Vopagrama cannot 
be traced now. The Sompeésvara, temple, is now represented 
by the basements of a templa in ruins, near the mound on which 
the inscription stands. Some Snivite sculptures found in the 
neighbourhood of this mound are now preserved in a smali shrine 
in Caudhdrapada. These are described in the Bombay Gazetteer,® 
where the above mentioned localities are identified. 


1 Berlin Museum Plates of Chittaraja, Saka 956; 2. D. M.G, Vol. 90, 
p. 284. Prince of Wales Mugeum Plates of Mummuni, Saka 971, Lp, ind, 
Val, ZV, p. 53ff. Ebsrapatan Plates of Anantadeva, Baka 1106, Ind. Ant, 
Vol, LX, p. S68. 

2 Ambarnath temple Inscription, Saka 982, J.B. B, FR, A.&., Vol. IX, 
p. 219 and Vol. KV, p. 329. 

® Eharepatan Plates of Anantadoera, op, cit, 

* Prince of Wales Mugeum Inscription of AparBditya Il, Saka 1107, 
Eipt, Ind. Vol. AIT, p, 269. 

* Vol, XIV, p. 212. 
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Text? 

[ Metres :— Vv. 1,5, 6 Anustubh;: 

Vv. 2,3 and 4, Sardilavikridita ] 
ait? var errarere | tant gemtertarentragrcerttur( ong) | sfaegaa- 
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1 From an ink-impression, 

8 Expressed by a symbcl, 

+ Danda unnecessary. 

4 Yor this date, ses above p. 39 foot-note, 

& This was formerly read as Soma-niga Kavi, of. Bomb. Gaz. Val, XIV, 
p, 21%; but the eatampage before us clearly reads @qaryqy azt: 

6 Bom. Gaz., ibid, gave this name as KAma-ndyaka, 

* Bxigencias of metre require a dirgha akgare in thia place. 

& The construction is faulty. 

9 Only faint traces of the words in the brackets ure seen on the stone. 

Theas eight letters are very much damaged. 


A NOTE ON GANARAJYA 
BY 
V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal of raevared memory did a diatinct 
service ta Indology by his valuable contributions te different 
fields of Indian History. It was he who laid much significant 
emphasis on the term gana as a republican form of constitution.' 
Ancient India had made many experiments in governmental 
organization by adopting different forms of constitution and had 
worked satisfactorily republican forms as well as monarchical 
forms of government. The fundamentals underlying both the 
forms of goverumental organization were democratic instituticne 
which served as effective cheaks on the pregident of the republic 
or the monarch of the kingdom whenever they strayed from the 
path of virtue or dharma. For the state was made up of two 
authorities, the political authority and the legal authority. The 
legal] authority was the sovereignty of the law which was dharma. 
Does not the Upanisad proclaim that the law ig the king of 
kings?® There should be implicit obedience to this paramount 
law of the state. Whether he be president of the republic or the 
monarch of an empire, he could not make laws nor overrule 
them, Ho should aot according to the letter and spirit of the law, 
This was a device of deft and ekili aon the part of the ancient 
Indian statesmen, By this wonderful mechanism the political 
authority was made to rest on principles of right and justice. The 
head of the state could not easily indulge in the luxury of deapo- 
tiem or tyranny. He should act according to his svadharma, Legally 
hie rights get dwarfed before the sacred task of discharging his 
duties, If he should evoke respect and honour from his subjects 
he should in his turn respact and honour them, In short the will- 
ing cooperation of the people * and the head of the state was a 


| Hindu Polity, Pt. I. 
E #riadtiraayaka Coantgad I-4, 12, 
dr, Sas. BE. IV. 5. 
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fundamental factor reckoned with in the ancient Indian polity, 
This tended to a large measure to the creative unity and not the 
artificial unity which is the make up of several modern states. 
For the unity that is based on ballot box cannot be counted as 
real unity. 

The object of this paper is to show how this fundamental unity 
vitalisad ancient Indian society and how it was the potent 
weapon of the state tu act effectively and successfully in the 
affairs of the body politic. The gana form of government was a 
very ancient form of political organization. There is a definite 
reference to it in the ditareya Brakmana.' The celebrated gram- 
marian, Panini, is actually aware of its working. He mentions 
the Sangha and states that the Sangha was a gana.* This means 
that the Sangha is equated to gana. Kautalya follows this inter- 
pretation when he associated Sanghas with republican forme of 
government.*® From this one has to gather that both the terms 
gana and Sangha were synonymous. 

If wa turn from the evidence of Brahmanioa! literature to the 
Buddhist and Jaina works, here again we meet with rich details 
and masterly anslysis of republican constitutions, There is no 
éelash of ideals and ideologies between the Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhiat literature on the fundamentals of a pure form of government, 
The avidences on the other hand supplement and complement one 
another. In ihe Buddhist canonical works sven the religious 
Sapghas of the Buddhists were worked on republican principles, 
and the great Buddha was of opinion that the system was bound 
to serve its end so long as its members met in a full assembly 
and conducted its proceedings when the full assombly sat in 
sessions. This was what was meant by the expression Gana- 
rijya. Literally rendered it was government by the assembly 
when all the members were present and cast their unanimous 
vote on the resolutions brought forward. 

When we come to the epoch of the epics, we have a fairly full 
description of a gana which in modern political parlanca, can ba 
rendered a confederacy. It ia said that ganas possessad of San- 


} WIIT, 14. 
2 IIT. &. 86, 
3 Ar, Sas, BK, XT. 1, 
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ghata vrtti and sanghata yoga.’ Nilakantha interpreta satghite 
yogs as aikamatya prayoga. It was the feeling of oneness, of 
unity of purpose and of action. It was a cooperative endeavour 
of the most efficient variety. No differences entered the confe- 
derating units which wera actuated by common ideala and by 
common will, It was realised that the antire success of a gana 
government was based on the good will of its members, on the 
principle that ‘united we win and divided we fall.” Here wa 
have to note a very significant sfatement. 
fren fearea: wt aegis aitast warat Santi, 107.13 

if differances arise among the membera of the confederacy, 
and if the Iatter ara not of one mind and hold diferent views on 
the affaira of the state and society, weakness sets in and the ganas 
Fall easily into the hands of the enemy, overcome by mutual 
dread and suspicion. If the gaze organization is not well knit 
and is open to dissensions among the members who form that 
group, the enemy who lies in wait for an opportunity, takes ady- 
antage of the weakness and auccesds in overthrowing it. Differ- 
ences cf opinion ara due to greed and jealousy ( lobha and 
amarssa).*® This is trues of any great organization conalsting of 
refractory elements, The solidarity of any organization depends 
on the harmonious adjustment of the individual to that group. 
Hera is the scope for the individual to davelop his parsonality. 
But if the individual is animated by selfish interesta and becomes 
erratic in his improvement, there is no salvation to that indivi- 
dual or to the group of which he isa member. The gana govern- 
ment has all elamente which go to mske up sovereignty. It is 
for the ganamukhbyas to confer together and arrive at decisions 
which would be binding on all. In the best interasts of the g2na 
the leaders of the group should assemble, put their haada together 
and act so ag to ensure what is called lokaydtra. By this the gana 
was able to amagea good waalth, defy the enemy with its disciplined 
superior force and offer prompt justice. The gana organisation 
afforded equality of fopportunity and mot the dead meohanical 

level of equality, The gana was a synthesis of the wills of its res- 


1 Santi, 107. 13-14, 
5 mrat qT sat Suet aaa 
Rahewa srt zafed y Ibid, 10. 
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peotive members. That ia why there ja no much insfatance on 
sabgh&ts in almost every other line of this chapter on gaya, 


AUT WARE: eta nga! «Ibid. 32. 

The political realiam of s gana government ie deeply marked 
in the cara { espionage ), mantra ( counsel ), bala ( armed forces ), 
sGma danavibhedana ( means of diplomacy ) and skilled foreign 
policy.’ The secrecy of mantra is said to be jealously guarded 
and should be kept a close preserve of the PradhfAna or the Prosi- 
dent-leader of the gane organization. It should not bea public 
property of the gaga. If this were otherwise, it defeats the very 
purpose of the mantra, The inatitution of c&ra comes under this 
oategory.* From the realistio point of view of the strength of a 
gana, it is pointed out with muoh force that the real danger is more 
internal than external.’ The forsign enemy can be suppressed, van- 
guished and kept out by a well balanced policy, equipment and 
organization. There is not much dread on that account. But the 
actual danger to the organization comes from what we may call 
internal polities, It is the intransigent, disgruntled and disloyal 
seoctiona of the organization that could not be easily managed. 
They alone form the clog in the wheel of a gan2z’s progress. I¢ is 
therefore up to the gana leaders to pursue a policy which would 
cater to the welfare cof the whole gua.‘ We have to note hera 
specially the expression ganahitam, Otherwise it would be 
fraught with danger to the ganardjya. Interna! disaffection cuts 
at the root of any organization.’ So there is tnoaseant insistence 
on the unanimity of the gaya assembly. This infuses new life 
inte the organization and ensbles the gana to add to its wealtk 
and other material resources.* For no organization can stand 
secure without a replenished treasury and a contented people. 
And students of Hindu polity know that such ganarajyas fiourish- 
ed successfully and with a long lease of life which can be counted 
by centuries, from about 1000 B, ©. to the end of the Gupta rule 
about 500 A. D. 


1 Ebid, 12. = Ibld. 24. 
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ORIGIN OF THE BHAGAVATA AND JAINA RELIGIONS* 


BY 
P, C, DIVANII 


I, introductory Remarks ; 


Out of tha two religions whose origin I propose to trace in this 
paper the name of the second is familiar to avery body because it is 
the living faith of an important section of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of this country. That of the first however is ftikely to be 
unfamiliar even to a majority of the Hindus, not to speak of the 
non-—Hindus, because there is not now in India any section of the 
population whose religious beliefs and practices bear that label. 
lt ia not however that it has been totally extinct. It survives in 
the different forms of Vaisnavism current in the nortbern and 
Houthern parts of India. Those forms are not however derived 
from it directly but from an intermediate modification thereof 
called the Paicardtra Dharma started by SAndilya, which had 
mixed up its dogma and forms of worship with those of the 
Tantrikas and made it so complex and Andryan as to compel the 
strict followers of the Vedio school like Badarayane and his 
commentator Samkara to attack it, as a Bon-Vedic cult". All 
those Vaismsavite forms sare attempts made by learned phi- 
losophers and devout worshippers between the 10th and the 
16th centuries to restore the pristine purity and simplicity of 


* A paper read before the Philosophy snd Religion Baotion of the XI 
Session of the All-India QGriental Conferenos beld at Hyderabad from the 
20th to the 22nd December 1341. 


1 Br, 80, Il, 2. 42-45 and Samkara’s Bhasya thereon. (N. 6. P. ad. Pp. 
S72-75 ). Itia very significant that what the Stttrakira and Bhasyakira 
attack is only that part of the dootrine of the Bhoignvatas, then merged ina 
the Pidioardtras, which consisted of the production of the Jiva called 
Samkargagea from Paramatms’, called Visudeva, that of Pradyumna, the 
universal mind from Sarhkarsans and that of Anjruddha, the universal ego, 
from Pradyumna. The reviser of the Mah®bharata olaims (AI]. J, 163) 
that the original Poicaradtra Saatra had been composed by Citradikbandin, 
the joint name of the seven Reis, Atri, Atgiraga, Pulaba, Pulaatya, Eratu, 
Marici and Vasgigtha in the 7th Manvantara of Syayambhi Manu. 
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the old Bhigavata faith and yet none was thoroughly successful 
in doing so for one reason or another. It is, therefore, necessary 
«first $0 define that creed before tracing its origin. 


9, Tven as regards Jainism it is neoeseary to do so because 
although to this day the original designation has been adhered 
to by a widely-spread and influential portion of the Indian com- 
munity, there are several sub-divisions therein owing their rise 
to irreconcilesble differences in matters of dogma and forms of 
worship. These had sprung up at different times during its long 
history owing to divergent causes and go it is difficult to get an 
idea at once as to what its origina! form was, 


Il. The Bhagavata Religion and ita Origin 


3. The Bhagavata religion is the religion of the Bhagavatas. 
That term was employed by its followers to designate the object of 
their adoration and meant ons who was possessed of the aix attri- 
butes, splendour, strength, fame, prosperity, knowledge and doet- 
achment, mentioned in the couplet :—Arsvuryasya samagrasya vtr- 
yasya yasasah ériyah, #linvairdgyayosearva ganna bhaga stirand, In 
the Pauranio mythology these attributes are ascribed to Visnu, 
In the earlier Vedic age, they were these of Aditya who had twelve 
phases, the name of one of which was Visnu But in the later 
Vedic age sages had begun to have a conception of one Suprema 
Deity of whom the other former deities, Indra, Varuna, Rudra, 
Agni, Prthv etc., were realised to be different and partial mani- 
festations and the Virat ( cosmoa) to be ita complete visible mani- 
festation, though not the measure of its magnitude. The sage 
who wae first inspired with the knowledge of this deity was 
Naréyans, whose name is always associated in Pauranic mytho- 
logy witb that of another sage named Nara. He, on getting this 
inspiration, composed the well-known Purugastita,' wherein 
he described the process of evolution from the Viraét Puruga by 
his own immolation. Another sage Hiranyagarbha thought over 
the stage earlier than that of the manifestation of the Virat and 
was inspired with the thought that such 4 stage must be that of 
s golden egg. He accordingly composed the Hiranyagarbhastikta * 





i sR, ¥. X. 90, 
ao, ¥. 3. 121. See also RK, VX, 129, 
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describing the process of evolution upto the manifestation of the 
universe as he had conceived it. A third sage thought over the 
relation betwoen the human soul and that out of whom the uni- 
verse consisting of the diverges objecta including the old Vedic 
deities bad been avolved. Strange as it may seem, this sage 
was of the female sex. Her name was Vak and her father’s name 
according to Sdyana was Ambhrna Resi. She realised that the 
two were identical and in a fit of eostasy composed a hymn pro- 
pounding her conviction.’ I have not collected together all the 
philosophical hymns from the Reveda but the above are typical 
ones of the psyohical revolution that had been taking place 
during the period when they were composed. Itis but natural 
that those sages who had heen inspired with auch Jofty concep- 
tions should have begun to look upon the old ideal of rising upto 
heaven by means of sacrifices and attaining happiness there as 
unworthy of a highly~devaloped soul, to think out the problems 
ns to why a soul with so much potentiality should have been 
condemned to misery of diverse sorts and how it oan be raised to 
ita original purity. The results of their contemplation were 
the conceptions of the bondage of Karma, of the higher ideal 
of liberation from jit and of the means for attaining it being the 
development of the virtues of non-violence, truth-spsaking, non- 
atepling, celibacy or abstinence from sexual enjoyment and 
non-acceptance of gifts except so far as it may be necessary for 
the sustenance of life and the contemplation of the Essence in 
solitude with a mind unperturbed by thoughts about onaself or 
about any external object. These are what are called the Pafica 
Mahdvratas, and Abhy4ssa and Vairdgya. The propagation of 
Buch views must naturally have led to the gradual establishment 
of what is called the “ Ascetic Age,” ¢. e. fe say, an age in which 
many thonghtful men and women after attaining puberty betook 
themselves to forests in order to be able to devote their lives exelu- 
sively to an attempt to reslise the high ideal above set forth 


1 Thid, 125, Wisternitz refers to other philosophical hymns algo ip 
the Rgveda namely R, V. I, 164. 46 and X. 69 and 85 and one in the Atharva- 
veda namely, X. 2, XJ. 8, XII, 1, XIX. 53, I believe, there must be many 
more in both, He also refers to the subordination of Indra and other 
earlier Vedio Gods to Vignuin the Yajurveda, (His. of Ind. Lit. Vol. 1, pp. 
99-100, 134-55 }. ” 
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without being hampered and led aatray by temptations. It must 
be in this age that what Dr. Winternitz calls “ Ascetic pootry” * 
must bave originated and been developed. Apart from thatthe 
Mahibidrata refers to the exiatence of a distinct work on lyaga- 
Sastra known as Saziyogavadha composed for the guidance of the 
Brahmanas of the Bhallav! Sakha. ° 


4, Asis natural all the men in the Vedio age could not have 
the aptitude to lead a secluded forest life. The society must there 
fore have been divided into the followers of the two paths, thaf 
of an active life called Pravrtti Dharma and that of a retired life 
called Nivrtti Diarma. Our Paura&nic works contain many re- 
ferences to these Dharmas which were in fact only different ways 


of approach. * 


5. Let alone the Pravriti Dharma for the present. The ort- 
ginator of the Nivrtti Dharma seems to te Nardyana, the author 
of tha Purusasikta above-referred to, who had been living in 
solitude at BadarikésSrama.* He had a very ardent devotes also 
in the person of Samkhiyana Sanatkumaéra, at times referred to 
simply as Kumara or as Skanda, who never lived in a house. 
One tradition of the tenets of the Bhagavata religion is spoken of 
in the Akagavata-Purdna as having originated from him, he 
having heard it from Samkarsapa and communicated it to ParS- 
Sara, the latter to Maitreya, and the last to Vidura, brother of 
Dhrtarastra, born of a Sidra mother, * Another tradition is that 
Narayana had imparted the teaching to Brhatsrav4 alias Narada, 
the latter ta Krana Dvaipayana alias Apantaratamas, he to his 
son Suka, the latter to King Partksita, son of Janamejaya and 

Romahargaba Sita, who had heard it recited to that king by Suka 





1 His. cf Ind, Lit, Vol. I. by Wintetnitz pp, 473-75: Some Problema of 
Indian Literature ( Cal.) pp. 21-40. 


a4 Mbh. XII. §, 46, 16-20, 


8 Mbh, XII. 3. 20-29, 36-dé, 118-26, 163; Bhapg, Pu, Ill. 8.7 whare Banat- 
kumira ig ssid to be Nivett: dharmarata. 


4 Bbag. Po. III. 4, 21-22, V. 4.5, XIU, 9. 7; Harivariéa 73. 19-29, 


* Bhag, Pu. 81-9; [V. 8 1. In Mbh. XII. 3, 106-07, he ogrratea the 
Vianu Mahatmya. 
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in the Neimis&ranya, to Saunake and others.’ The Chindogya 
Dpanizad” on the other hand contains a recital of the teaching 
of the Highest Essence (Bhima) having been imparted by 
Sanatkumara slias Skandsa to Narada when the latter represented 
that his heart had bean cverpowered with a feeling of remorse 
although he had studied the four Vedas, the Itihdsa-Purdna and 
all other scfences, that he had heard from persons of the type of 
the sage he had approsched that a man who Knows the self over- 
cOMes remorse and that he was anxious to do so. 


6. Apart from these lines of teachers and pupils there Isa 
general observation in the following verges of the said Pur&na. 
* dimirGmiisca munayah nirgranthi pyurukrame Kurvantyahaitukis 
bhaktimitthambhiitaguno Harih.* Here the term Nirgranthah is 
significant. It ia an adjective qualifying the noun munayah 
and means those who are without bonds, The context In which 
this verse occura shows that the said term could not have 
been used here in the sense of the Jainas asin the Buddhist 
Pali Literature * and that the bonds here apoken of ara the 
bonds of attachment to one’s family, to the objects of sense-anjoy- 
ment ete, The context is that when :Stta says that Dvaipaiyans 
Vyasa having composed the BAagavata Samhita taught it to his son 
Suka who was Nivritinirata, Saunaka asks him why though he 
was 60 Suka studied this great Samhité and the above is the 
answer of Stta to that query. 


7. Lastly, there are in the Bhadgavata Purina several i}lun- 
trations of great devotees of Vignu or Narayana suck as Kardama 
and Kapila, Dhruva and Prthu, Priyavrata and three of his sons, 


) Ibid. NID. 4. 41-43. So far ae this tradition relates tothe imparting of 
thia knowledge by Niriyana to Narada, it ia corroborated by Mbh. XIT. 3, 
163, This Nadrada must be different from his namesake who ia often refer- 
ted to in Sri Kysna’s life-account in the Bhigavata Purina, According to 
another episode in the Bhicavata itself (If, 5-7) again, one Narada had 
acquired knowledge from Brabm&. Further up iu IJ, 9 it is however made 
olenr that N&iraiyans himself bad imparted {t to Frahm, tha latter to 
Narada and the last to Dvaipfyana. 

¥ CObin, pa. VIT. 1-26, 

§ Bhtg. Pu. I. 7-10, 

‘ 68,35. BE. Series NoJXIT, LIntroduntion by Jacobi, p. XXXIV. On the 
Indian Beot of Jainism by Buhler, pp. 3-5. 
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Kavi, Mahavira, and Savana, Reabha, Bharata and Sumati and 
the § Yogedvaras and Avadhitas,'’ which go to show that the Bha- 
gavata Dharma was originally so striot in the matter of disoip 
line that it was inconsistent with ite tenets to lead the life of a 
houge-holder. It is true that some of these such as Dhruva, 
Prihu, Priyavrata, Reabha and Bharata did live the life of a 
house~holder for some time but it is alao true that they had been 
persuaded to do so for some time for the benefit of humanity 
and that the predominant feature of the Dharma was Padrama- 
hamsya, +. ¢, & life of perfect detachment from sovial environ: 
ments. * 

8. It is obvious from the above that the sage, Kapila, the pro- 
pounder of the Sarnkhya doctrine, was born after the complation of 
the Tenth Mandala of the Reveda to which Narayana, the founder 
of the Nivrtti Dharma had made a valuable contribution. It ia there- 
fore reasonable to infer that in the said Dharma, the Samkhya doc- 
trine could have no place although in the Bhagavadgild, the Maha- 
bhdrata and Bhdgaveta Purdna, that doctrine is interwoven with 
the doctrine of the Bh&égavatas.* The authorship of all these 
works in their original forms is ascribed to Veda Vyasa, It is 
therefore probable that it was he who brought about a reconci- 
liation between the Samkhya doctrine and the old Nivriti Dharma 
on acknowleding the propounder of the former as an Avaté&ra of 
Visnu or Naéréyana. The theory of Avat&ras aa a whole too was 
a product of his imagination, the materia] for it having been 
drawn from the Vedic hymns and the Gathas current in his time 
which were being recited st sacrificial meatings. The reason for 
starting it seems to be that between Narfyana and Dvaipfyana 
there was a wide gap of several centuries, During that Interval 
eeverai members of the priestly and princely orders had left their 
marks on the Vedic and non-Vedio literatures that had sprung 
vp inthe meanwhile. When the latter proceeded to ravive the 
old social order, which had been disorganised and wae on the 
point of disruption owing to the destruction of several important 





1 Bhag. Pu, INT. 21-53; IV. S$. 18-44; V1. 15; XI. 2-5, 7-9. 

4 Bbig. Pu. i.4.31. In some of tha colophons the work itself ls called 
Ptramahahal Samhita 

® PRE. Vol, IE—Bhaktl~Marga by Grierson. pp., 530-51. 
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Kgatriya families in the Mahabharata war and that of Brahmans 
and Valéya families owing to the after-effects of that war on the 
esonomic condition of the country and alse owing to the apathy 
towarda bome-life generated by the wide prevalence of the doc- 
trine of the Nivritimarga, he must have seen that the only way 
to reconoile the Vedic and non-Vedic oults and preserve the me- 
mories of the great men of the past in both of them was to create 
a social order on the basia of a division of functions and to pro- 
vide the litersture appropriate to each class.’ He accordingly 
collected together the Vedic ‘hymns and the sacrificial, musical 
and magicel formulas, divided them into four parte according 
to the functions to be perfermed by the four priests employed ina 
sacrifice and revived the orders of the four Varnas and ASramas, 
For those who did not believe in the attainment of happiness in 
another world but were nevertheless anxious to regulate their 
life spiritually he started the theory of Karmayoga and inspired 
faith in it by identifying Sri Krsna with Visnu and having com- 
posed the Bhagavadgita laying down the principles of the old 
Pravrtti Dharma brought it in a line with the Nivrtti Dharma 
by making room in the Karmayogs for the theory of the Avataras 
which could enable him to increase the importance of Sri Krsna. 
There yet remained a class of people to whom neither the Vedas 
nor the Bhagavadgit& were intelligible. For them he composed 
the original Bharata called the fifth Veda, * illustrating elabora- 
tely the principles underlying the text. 

9. The European scholars, guided, I suppose, mainly by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhary say that the Bhaigavats religion had been founded 
by Srt Krsna, son of Vasudeva and Devaki, and the pupil of Ghors 
Anglrasa on the teaching of the Suryopasand’, or Purusavidya, 
which he had learnt from his said teacher, that the Yadavas of 
the Saétvata clan were its followers, that it was a revolt against 
the old Vedio religion and that the Akagavadgita is the suthori- 
tative work of that religion.* It mnusat however have been clear 





1 Bee on this point Abirbudhnya Bamhit& ({adited by Otto Schrader, 
Madrag 1916) Ch. XIX acoording to which the Sagthitantra-Sastra waa the 
gource of all the orthodox systema rafarred to in the vVarse sconmenoing With 
the line :— 

Trayisamkhyamk yogah pasupatimatam Vaignavamiti 

* BbhSg. Pu. I. 4. 14-23; VII. L. 25; KIL 6, 36-80. 

* ERE. Vol. li--Bhagavadgit’, by Garbe, pp. 555-36 ;-—Bhakti-marga by 
Grierson pp, 539-51; His. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 457. 
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from what has preceded that the Bhagavata religion is not a new 
religion but a modification of the old Nivrttimarga started by Rosi 
Narayana, the Vedic sage and that whereas it is true that Sri 
Krena had in hia age modified the way of adoration of Nar&yana 
by propounding the view that a Ksatriya need not renounce tha 
world in order to be able to realise the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme sou! and that he can realize it by leading 
a life of a Kgatriya in the trua sense of it, 7. 2. to say, by continu- 
ing to discharge his dutiea as laid down in the Dharmadasitre 
without allowing his mind to be swayed by the emotions promot- 
ed by self-interest and a desire to enjoy the fruits of the efforts 
involved In the discharge of such duties, if cannot be true that 
hea had started a new cult and that too in opposition to the Vedic 
cult dominated over by the Briahmana class becavee there was 
enmity between that class and Ksstriya class. Nor can it be 
believed that the Bhagavadgitd as we now have it waa hia com- 
position. If we read that work carefully and reflect over the 
incidents of Krena’s life as narrated in the Muhdbhiraia and 
some of the Purinaa, the principal among whioh isthe Bhagavaia, 
we can come tothe conclusion that by his sympathy for and 
exertions in the interest of the good and the dedication of bis lifa 
to the extermination of the vain and the wicked, whether they 
wore Andryana like Narakdsura and Ban&sura or Aryans like 
Kamaa, Jarasarndha and Sisupala, he had been looked upon by a 
large section of his contemporaries of both sexes as an incarne- 
tion of Visnu or Narfiyana and adored as such even in his life 
time,’ that through Arjune, Uddhava anda few of them who 
lived in close contact with him he had explained the philosophi- 
eal outlook on life which guided his extraordinary conduct and 
that although he had never renounced the world, he had made 
euch an impression even on a section of the reculuses of hia time 
like Narada, Veda Vyasa, and Maitreya that after his demise 
their devotion towards him and their belief in hia doctrine incraa- 
sed in intensity and one of his devotees Veda Vy4sa saw in hia 
doctrine a satisfactory remedy for putting an end to the danger 
of the total disruption of the Aryan social structure which had 





1 This ts oorroborated even hy Hemacandea (Tape, Ch. VITI, Sargas 2-7). 
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already set in through various causes and made usa of it with 
the help of the previous literatures of both the Nivrttimargs and 
Pravrttimarga for restoring the glory of the Varnasrama Dharma 
with its axcellent cheoks and counter-checks in the shape of the 
mutual rights and duties of the fcur classes and the four orders. 
I say that this was the restoration of an old organisation in a 
somewhat modified form because its origin goes back to the day 
on which Visvyamitra,a Ksatriya king having abandoned his 
kingdom and his military career along with it, retired to a forest 
in order to attain Brahmarsitva on acknowledging it to be supe- 
rior to Rajarsitva. Prior to that a long and bitter struggle had 
been going on between the members of the priestly and princely 
orders ever since the time of Parasurima and Sahasrarjuna, each 
trying to establish hia suporiority over the other. But when 
thereafter order was restored the Brahmans acknowledged 
Visvamitra as one of the Brabmarsis and one of the best of the 
Vedic Sasra, gave him a place among the seven Reis and 
admitted the Gayatrl mantra composed and made use of by him 
for the attainment of his goal as the most efficacious of all the 
Vedic mantras and the quintessence of the Vedic teaching. 


IIL The Jaina Heligion and its Origin 


10. The European scholars, of more recent times,’ who have 
devoted some time to the thought as to the original form and the 
time of origin of the Jaina religion have come to the conclusions 
that the theory propounded by the earlier European echolars that 
Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism is not weli-founded, that 
thera is eufficient evidence in the Jaina and Buddhist worke as 
to the axistence of a seot of Nirgranthas, the then designation 
of the Jainas ied by Mahavira there called Nataputta, that such 
similarity between the religious tenets and practices of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas as that on which the earlier scholars laid 
considerable atress waa easily explicable as having been derived 
from the common Aryan govrce, that though Mahavira cannot be 
believed tobe the first to propound that religion as his parents had 


1 On the Indian Sect of thy Jainaa by Buhler, pp. 25-39, 46-47; 8. B. E. 
Vol, XIL, Intro, by Jacobi, pp, XIX-XEXVIII; ERE. Vol. il—Jainism by 
Jacobi, pp. 465-66, 
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been following the cult of Parévanatbe, whom the Jainas believe 
to be their 23rd Tirthamkara, the acoounts of the other 22 Tir- 
thamkaras given in the Jaina works are so much vitiated by 
vagueness and hyperbolism that fer the purpose of the History of 
Religions, Jainism cannot be believed to have been atarted oarlier 
than between B. C. 877 and 717. Two south Indian scholars have 
only changed the latter limit to 777. ' 

11. In view of the evidence and the conclusions set forth in 
the preceding seotion hereof, all the conclusions of the modern 
acholars except the last, though based upon somewhat different 
data, seem to basound. As for the last, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the theory of the European scholars that the cult of 
Vignu had been started by Ksatriyas as a revolt against the tyr 
anny of the Brihmanas cannot be believed to be true in view of 
the facta that certain Reis of the later Vedio age, who were un- 
doubtedly Brahmanas had already conceived the axistenoce of an 
Aimighty Puruga, realised the essential identity of the indivi- 
dual soul with Him, hit upon the bondage of Karma as explain- 
ing the wids gulf of difference in the powers of knowledce and 
action that existed between the two and conceived the idea of 
Mokss (release } from it as being capable of being achieved by 
@ process of purification which consiated of a course of spiritual 
discipline. It was for undergoing this discipline, securing that 
telease and realising of that pure rature of the self, that 
thoughtful members of all the onstes bad been renouncing the 
world and leading a secluded life in the foresta. According to 
s well-known rule of the Dharmasdstra, a non-Brdhman could 
not take the SamnyAsa-diks& It ia therefore natural that there 
should have grown up a class of the so-called unorthodox ascetics 
along with the orthodox ascetics, and that they should have taken 
to the path of devotion to either Visnu or Siva hoping to be relea- 
ged from their bonds by the favour of the deity in whom they 
had faith and to have in moments of excitement given expression 
to their experisuces and centiments in songs and ballads comporn- 
ed in their mother ~tongue, which must have been different from 

the language of the learned and which the Europeans have label- 


1 His, of Ind. Lit. by Gowen (1931) p, 259; ERE. Vol, Il—Jainlam by 
Jacobi, pp. 465-66; Ayyangar and Rao: Studies in South Indian Jainiam, p. 19. 
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ed as‘ Ascetic Poetry ” and have found to have been drawn upon 
aa well by thea Bhagavatas and Jainas as by the Buddhiste and 
Saivas, The very fact that the so-called unorthodox ascetics 
adopted most of the rules and the mode of dress of the order 
of Sarnnyasie is sufficient evidence of there being harmony rather 
than discord between the ascetics of the two classes. To add to 
that there are numerous stories in the Mah@bharata which go 
to show that thers used to take place a free interchange of views 
between them to the mutual advantage of both and that of the 
seciety in general. ' 


12. Now, the firat Tirthamkara of the Jainas according to their 
canonical books called-Adinaths (the First Lord) was Reabhadeva, 
son of N&bhi and Marudevi. The Kalpasitra of the Svetambaras 
does not seem to contain any more information about him 
except that he had inherited the kingdom of his father in [kavaku- 
bhimi in Bharatavarsa, that after having ruled for several years 
and teaching the psople during those years 72 sciences including 
the art of writing, the sciance of arithmatic and the knowledge of 
omens, the 64 accomplishments of women, the hundred orafts 
and the three occupations of men, he renounced his kingdom, 
retired to the forest and was the first to lead the life of a 
mendioant and became the first Jaina and the first Tirthamkara. ® 
The Bhagavata PuraGna® on the other hand acclaims him not 
only as a great devotee of Visnu and a great Yogi but also as an 
Avatadra of Vispu because he had in bis lifetime been ao success- 
ful in eradicating his individual consciousness and in being in 
tune with the Infinite that he had ceased to be conscious of the 
existence of his physical body, that his limbs had consequentiy 
ceased to perform their normal functions and that therefore he 
was an ideal Paramaharea who is above the limitations imposed 

by the ASramadharma of the Samny4sis. As contrasted with the 





1 His. of Ind. Lit. Voi. 1, pp. 380-94, 473 &e.; Some Probleme of Indian 
Literature, pp. 21-40; Mbh, I. 75-93, ILE. 100-13, 197, 275-90, V. 11-17, 120-23, 
XII. 3. 88-91, 92, 94-97, 340, ATII. 100, XTV. 16-19, 


= 8. 5. B. Vol. XIL pp. 281-85. 


® Bhag, Po. V. In Mbh. XII, 1. 125-30, Reabha is called a Beabmarel acd 
one of the Saihkhyfchryas who preceded Kapila, 
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Kaipuaitru, it givas many more dotails about his family and his 
descendants. It says that Rsabha’s father, Nabhi was one of the 
sons of Agnidbra, that the said Agnidhra was again .cne of the 
sons of Priyavrata who was of one of the two sons of Manu, that 
Kapiia the famoug propounder of the SAmkhya doctrina was the 
son of Devahtit] who was a sister of the said Priyavrata and had 
been married to the sage Kardama, that Bharata after whom 
this country was named Bhératavarsa (the Country of Bharata } 
was one of hia hundred cons, that out of the other 99, nine 
did nof marry and renounced the world and devoted their lives 
exclusively to the contemplation of the Almighty, that Nimi, one 
of the kings of Mithila, the capital of Videha (roughly speaking 
the modern Bihar}, Lad taken spiritual instructions from them, 
that after having ruled for several years Bharata too had 
renounced his kingdom and become 4 recluse and that his son 
Sumati too, had followed a similar courge and had attained a 
state similar to that of Reabba.’ The Jaina works agree in this 
so far as to say that Bharata was one of the 63 SalakaApurusas and 
the first Cakravartin amongst them, that Sumati wastheir fifth 
Tirthamkara and that Kapila was one of the 9 Vasudevas who 
are included in that number 63. 


13. Ihave alao been able to identify some of the other Sala. 
kapurugas of the Jainas, namely, Krsna, Balarama, Aristanemi and 
Jarisamdha whose lives were intertwined to a very great extent, 
When I read the Trisastii—saldkdpurusa-cartia of Hamacandra and 
the Haritvatisa Furdna of Jinasena ] was much surprised to find 
that their authors had bsen speaking of Krsna with as much re- 
verence as the Bhazavatas axcept for believing him to be the 
Supreme Brahma in human form, referring to him by the various 
names Damodara, Hari, Govinds, Murédri, and others, which the 
Vaisnavas hold dear, that they had narrated all the incid- 
ents of hie childhood which are found narrated in the works of 
Bhagavata school, that they had aleo been looking upon Jard- 
Baindha aa 6 tyrant who deserved ta be killed and that they also 
believed Balarima tobe a helpmate of Krana as did the Bhiaga- 
vatas. Of course there are certain differenoes as regards the 


| Bh&g. Po. AML. 5-7. 
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common points between their life-stories as narrated in the works 

as to the ascendants and descendants of Krens. The reason for 

their entering into many more Jjotails of historical interest seame 

to be that they looked upon Krena asa highly devaloped soul of 
the status of Vasudeva or Visnu, who was ouly next in rank to 
s Tirthamkara, who foo was only the most highly developed soul 
of his age, ss opposed to the Bhagavatas, who looked upon him as 
Narayana or Saguna Brahma Incarnate and were ag auch very 
littia interested in the human side of his tifa and those of hia 
anoestors and descendants. Now such historical details as they 
supply were not obviously necessary for bringing into relief the 
tenets of their religion e. g., that Krsna’s great-grandfather was 
Andhaka-Vrsni, that his grandfather was Saurt, who had founded 
Sauryapvra ata distance of about 50 miles from Mathura, that 
he was 4 ruling chief there under the suzerainty of Jarasamdha 
of Magadha, that after having reigned there for several years he 
renounced the kingdom in favour of the eldest of his ten sons 
named Samudravijaya and retired to a forest, that Vasudeva was 
his youngest son and was living under the control of his eldest 
brother, that he had acquired proficiency in several arts, the chief 
of which were those of singing and playing on musical instru- 
ments and horse-training, that he was such an adept in the 
former and was at the same time so handsome that whenever he 
stirred out in the town and amused himgelf by music even the 
married women of the town gave up their house-hold work and 
gathered together to hear him, that the leading men of the town 
once complained about him to his elder brother, that thereupon 
he was ordered uot to lasve the palaca compound without 
permission, that finding this restraint irksome he once broke 
through it and wandered about from place to pisec, that wherever 
he went, he attracted the attention of either the ruling chief or a 
nobleman of the place and became his son-in-law, that after ha 

had collacted seven or sight wives in this manner he had an ooca- 
sion to show his skill in the military science ta his eldest bro- 
ther Samudravitaya, who was ranged against h{m in battle, that 
the latter recognised him and tock him baok to hia capital with 
his wives and kept hiney In his military service, that there he 

came in contact with Karnaa, son of Ugrasena, who having been 

abondoned immediately after his birth on account of inauspicious 
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signa on his body had been brought up by s Bania, that Samudra- 
vijaya was once ordered by Jardisamdha to send a contingent 
agsipst a rebellious Gadhavl, that he sent for the purpose the regi- 
ment commanded by Vasudeva assisted by Karmss, that the latter 
by his bravery defeated the Gadhavl, arrested him and produced 
him before Vasudeva, who through Samudravijaya took him to 
Jaracamdha, that the latter was so pleased that he offered to give 
to Vasudeva the Jagir of Mathura and his daughter Jivayaéss but 
the latter would not aocapt them saying that it was Kamea who 
deserved them by hie bravery, that as the latter was reputed to 
be the aon of a Bania Jardsamdha was reluctant to give him his 
daughter but afterwards convincing proof of his being the son of 
ea Ksatriya was produced and Jarfsamdha gave him buth his 
daughter and the Jagir.’ The worka of the Bha&gavata school 
are completely silent about all these incidents but there is such 
a touch of reality about them that ona is persuaded to believe 
that the Jainas must have bad some independent soures of infor- 
mation about them. In fact Jinasena narrates* in his Intro- 
duction that be had based his narrations of the family of Hari 
on the original work composed by Suvratandatha, the 20th Titr- 
thamkara who like Krsna belonged to the Yadava clan, that since 
he composed his work, several other Jaina Sadhus had alao 
written accounts of the family of Hari and that he had based his 
work on materiala gathered from all of tham. Hemacandra, too 
states in his Javee of Sixty-three Enanent Personages that he 
had gathered tha materials for tham from older works,? Fam 
therefore led to believe that the charge that the Jainas had made 
out their Pauranic works from the Bhagavata sources on twist- 
ing facta so as to suit their purpose must be dismissed as tn- 
founded apd that as regards certain matters of historical interest 
the Jaina works are more informetive and reliable than the 
Bhagavata works. 

14, According to them Samudravijaya had a son Aristanemi 


born at Sauryapura, very near the time when the whole YAdava 
clan consisting of thrae branches migrated to Saurdstra owing to 


1 Taps, K. YIU. 2-7, 8 10,11; Hy. Pu. IV. 22-36, 
4 By. Pu. Intro, pp. 3-5, 
© Tapa. Intro. 
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to the invincibility of the attack on Mathura by Kala, who accord- 
ing to them was a son of Jarésatndha, Beoause of his ontstand- 
ing virtues, Aristanemi bad become « pet of Krsna and therefore 
received his constant attention in the matter of his education. 
Although at the time of the last encounter with JarSsaamdha he 
had grown up to be a full-fledged youth he had not fallen in leve 
with any girl as Krena’s sons Pradyamne, Samba and others, 
who were almost equal in age fo him, had. He was on¢e perst- 
aded to consent to marry and even went to the house of the father 
of a princess named Rajimati but turned back from it on seeing 
a row of cattle tied to posts in readiness for being slaughtered 
for the nuptial feast and cutting off their ropes with hia sword. 
Since then he remained in the family house for about one year 
but that was only for praparing dimself for a life cf ranunciation 
and after that period he left the house for good, first went to 
Ujjain, stayed there for some time and at last returned to Mt. 
Revataka ( Girndr } and having practised severe austerities there 
attained Kaivalys or asthe Jainas say Kevalipada. Naturally 
enough he was soon surrounded by some followers, al] of whom 
wore recluses lize bim. 

15, Dr, Ray Chaudhary has taken oe note of his baing a first 
cousin of Krana in bw Sarly History of the Visnavas but 
beyond that he has not made any use of the biography of that 
eeint given at considerabie details in the Jaina works. The 
reason for it seems to be that he was concerned with adducing 
evidence of Krana being a historical personage who had lived 
many centuries prior to the beginning of the Christian era, hia 
being identical with the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who is referred 
toin the Chdndogya Upanisad* aa the person to whom the Puru- 
Savidya expounded in that Upanisad had been taught by the 
daid sage and with his being the founder of the religion in which 
the object of adoration was Bhagavan Vignu, after whom the 
followers of the creed wera known asthe Bhagavatas, The Euro- 
pean scholars are not prepared even to conceda that there was any 
such historical personage as Aristanemi, although following the 
lead given by Dr. Ray Chaudhary they admit the historical 
existence of Krana-Vasudeva, his identity with the Krana of the 

















1 Barly History of the Vaiagnava Sect. pp. 172-74, 
4 Chan. Upa. IIT 17. 


16 | Annals, B. O. RB. I. J 
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Chaéndogya Upanisad and his being the founder of the religion 
of the Bhagavstas.' The principal obstacles in the way of their 
making apy concession in the case of Arigtanemi are (1 ) that 
acoording to the Jaina worka there was avery long distance of 
$4,000 years between him and the 28rd Tirthamkara Parsvandtha 
and (2) that there is no reference whatsoever in the Paurdnic 
work of the Hindus as to VAsudeva having an elder brother 
named Samudravijays and the latter having a son of the name of 
Aristanemi. As for the first, it must be admitted that it is not 
possible with our present knowledge to explain what the Jaina 
authors mean when they say that there was a distance in time 
of so many thousands of years or so many S&égaropamas between 
one of the Tirthamkaras and another but that for that reason 
alone it would not ba reasonable to brush aside the whole of the 
life-story of Aristanemi given in severs] Jaina works which had 
been based on very cld Prakrit works as a figment of imagination. 
The non-mention of the names of Vasudeva’s brother and bro- 
ther’s son in the works of the Bhagavata echool can be easily 
explained by the circumstance that the Bhagavata writers had 
made use of only so much of their traditional knowledge as was 
necesgary for glorifying Krsna asthe Supreme Deity who had 
assumed a human form for the protection of the good and the 
ohastisement of the wicked. There are, as shown above, many 
other facts of puraly historical or human interest appearing from 
tha Jaina works which have even not been hinted atin the Bha- 
gavata works.® The word Aristanemi appeara at least in the 
Santipatha of the Mundaka, Prasn*, and Mandukya Upanisads of 
the Atharvaveda. It is, of course, there an epithet of Tarksya 
:.¢. Aruna, the herald of the sun and means, “ he, the circumfer- 
ence of whose wheels is perfect or unhurt.” In Panini VJ.2,100 
thore is a reference to an Arigtasritapuram (acity where Arista 
had taken up an abode). Apart from these, however, the Jaina 
works ¢o to show that Aristanemi bad not married and had re- 

nounced the world, that the original Jaina doctrine was that none 


1 His, of lod. Lit. by Winternits Vol. 1, pp. 457: ERE. Vol. [l-—Bhaga- 
vadgita by Garba, pp. 535-38 :-—Bhakti-marga by Grierson, pp. 589-51. 

% The Harivathia does contain some stray bita of traditiona collected 
together from a partioular region, probably thea south of India, at a time 
Jater than that of the composition of the Mahabharata, 
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who had not completely given up his connection with every 
worldly object and had not prepared himself by severe ponances 
and contemplation in solitude could attain Kevallpadsa, which 
qualified one for a Tirthamkaraship, that Krsna had in hia life 
time revived the old ideal of the Pravrtti Diarma about ‘whioh 
sufficient has been said already and that Aristanemi believing 
the absolute necessity of renunciation for the realisation of the 
powers inherent in the human soul, of a better quality than were 
apparent from the conduct of Krsna, had cut himeelf adrift from 
society and applied himself seriously to the problem of their rea-’ 
lisation in a solitary place on the mountain-top of Girnér. They 
also show that after he realised his ideal, he had attracted many 
persons towards himself and persuaded some to follow his own 
examiple and others like Krsna to give up drinking and that the 
drunken brawl that took place amongst the young Yadavas and 
ended in their mutual destruction was the consequence -of their 
having indulged in drinking in spite of absolute prohibition 
enforced by Krsna. Add to these the facts that after the death 
of Krsna, Krsna Dvaipayana amplified the former’s teaching to 
Arjuna and starting the thoory of the Avatarag in order to in- 
spire faith in the Karmayoga doctrine tried to establish that the 
problem of what is Karma and what is Akarma had bafiled the 
best philosophers, that it was practically impossible for an em- 
bodied soul to remain completely inactive, that the same reault 
which is sought to be achieved by Samnyiasa ( of Karma) can be 
achieved more easily and more harmlessly by Yoga (of Karma), 
that even the Sastras do not ordain the abandonment of the pre- 
acribed duties, that real renunciation lay in cultivating a habit 
of indifference to the fruita of such Karma and that 
if that habit is firmly acquired, tha mind becomes pure and 
there arises the knowledge of the Essence which has the 
effect of eradicating the dormant evil propensities or the animal 
inatincts of desire for enjoyment, anger, hatred, anvy etc. and 
that of making the heart so crystal-clear as to enabie a man to 
realise the Hssence which is everywhere.’ This doctrine though 
intended for the benefit of the weak and illiterate was very 
closely connected with the old Varn&érama Dharma and a belief 





* Bhagaradgits III, IV, ¥, VI, XVI, XVII & XVUI, 
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in the Vedag and implied at least a tacit consent to the continu. 
ance of injury to animal life. [t is significant that the Jaina works 
contained detailed accounts of the lives of the first Tirthamkara 
Rsabhadeva and the twenty-second, twenty-third and éwenty~ 
fourth Tirthamkaras, Nemin&ths, Pdrasvandtha and Mah4&vira- 
svami only. Therecut as stated before, Ksabha is revered 
both by the Bhadgavatas and Jainas, It was, I believe, on 
the question of the interpretation of the lifa of Rasbha and 
similar older saints that a difference of views must have 
arisen between them on the question of Varnasrama Dharma, 
the existence of an All-powerful Omnipregent, Omniscient 
God and the assumption by him of human and cther 
forms for helping the good and obhastising the wicked, 
acknowledgement of the Samhitas, and Brabmanras as the ancient 
works of the Aryan religion, the necessity of absolute Sarmnyadsa 
for the relisation of the highest truth which a human goul is cap- 
able of realising and the capacity of Niskdma Karma to enable 
man to realise it, that must have caused the parting of ways bet- 
ween Aristanemi and Veda Vy4&sa and their respective followera. 
Till then they had many thinge in common. That ia the reason 
why we find common beliefe in the doctrine of Karma, the neces- 
sity of Yoga for freedom from ths bondage of Karma which is 
the cause of Samedra, the subordination of the Vedic gods Indra 
and others to the Purusa, similar customs and rules of conduct 
of the recluses etc. 


IV. The Probabla Time of Their Crigin 


16. It will have been sean from the above that I believe that 
even in fhe Vedic age, there were two kinds of Dharmas, Nivrtti 
Dharma and FPravrtti Dharma, current in Aryan society, that 
these were in fact not two Dharmas in the sense of two religions 
but only two Margas or Panthas for attaining the same ideal, 
that it was from the former of them that the Bh&gavata and 
Jaina Dharmas had been evolved by the followers of Krgnsa and 
Aristanemi owing to some fundamental differences as to beliofs 
and practices between them and as to the attitude to be taken up 
by the followers of the Vignu cult towards the Vedio literature, 
the Varnisrama-vyavasthaé and the continuance of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices even by a section of the Aryan race. It would, 
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therefore, not be out of piace here fo try to point out when the 
parting of ways took place. 


17, Asto that since that event took place soon after the 
MahbSbhérats war we can arrive at its probable date if we con- 
sider that of the asid war itself. That date haa been the subject 
of many learned disquisitions by several scholars based on litera- 
ty, astronomical and other data. The earliest date arrived at 
by some of them is B. ©. 3102.’ The origin of the two religions 
cannot therefore ba placed earlier than about B.C. 3050 to 3000. 
The latest date arrived at by some is B. C. 1100.7 The said origin 
cannot therefore have taken place Jater than between 8B. ©, 1050 
and 1000. Attempts are being made at present by the archaeclo- 
gists to find out some evidence which would enable them to fix 
the exact date of the Kuru-Paéndu war. When they will find it, 
the question of the date of origin of the said two religions will 
be easily solved and all controversy will come to an end. 


! Bis. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 473. 

7 Chenology of Anaiant India by Pradhan ( Calcutta 1927} pp. 169-76, 
268-69 ; Journal of India History Vol. XIX. Pt. 1.—The intervening age 
between Parikgit and Nanda by Triveda, pp. 1-16. 


SOME CURIOUS MIDDLE INDIC AORISTS 
BY 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


In tha Mahdvastu, Senart’s ed, ii. 221.17 and iii. 216,7, there 
occurs twica, according to the mess., a form pridur-ahi, It ie 
obviously from pr@dur-bhii and means “ became visible, appeared.” 
Senart emends \o -aftz (for abhit), But he would probably not 
have made this emendation if he had been aware of certain Pali 
formes which confirm the mas. reading. 

In Jataka i 54, 4-5 we find pa@lur-ahimsu, 3 pl., “ appeared.” 
Further, from other compounds of bht, ajjhabhi, to adhibhavati, 
which should be read It. 76.6 (ed. ajjhabhi ), and anvabhi, or “bit, 
to anubhavait, to be read DN. iii. 147.10, 149.2: sea Andersen and 
Smith, Crit. Pali Dict., s. vv, 

These passages confirm each other and prove that, in the 
Protocanonical Buddhist Prakrit to whieh both Pali and Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit literatures go back, the root bAz had, at least in 
some compounds, an sorist -abhi, -abhi, ah, (-aht), 3 pl. -ahimsu 
(-abhimsu?). So far as I can find, Geiger and other Pali gram: 
mars do not mention these forms; nor have T found any explana- 
tion of them. 

They seam to me obviously modifications of abAu?), ahit, ahu, 
or the like, and 3 pl. abhumsu, ahumsu or the like (adhumsu, often 
written abhinsuh and the like, is a very common form in the 
Mahavastu )}. The vocalism of thease forms was modified to fit the 
commonest aorist type of Protocanonical Prakrit, which ended in 
3 ag. (ort), 3 pl. -t77eu: see Edgerton, J/AOS 57.19ff (alganu, 
(a) ganumsu ete. . 

Similarly, compounds of bh aleo had a 3 pl. aoriat -ahamsu, 
(a)bhameu. We find patur-ahamsu in Jat. 111.2 (and as v. 1. in 
i, 54,5, above}; and adft~bhamen BN. iv. 185. 31 ( Andersen and 
Smith av. adhibhava:). Thig last is correctly sxplained by 
Geiger §163 as having ita vocalism by anslogy with another 
BOFist type in 3 ug. -a, 3 pl. -amsu: e. g. (ajgamd, (ajgamamsu, No 
*—obhd, *-aha or the like has been found ; nor have I as yet found 
such $ pl, forms Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 


SUKARA-MADDAVA AND THE BUDDHA’S DEATH * 
BY 
Fa CHOW 


Sometime ago, when I first read the passage, pertaining to the 
Buddha’s accepting Cunda’s invitation, in the English tranala- 
tion! of the ‘ Maha-parinibbana-suttanta” ’ I was rather puzzled 
to see how Dr. Rhys Davids could have interpreted the word 
‘ Sikara-maddava ' as ‘dried boar’s flesh.’* Later on, I found 
that some Indian Scholars too think like him viz, that the death 
of the Buddha was due to eating some kind of meat. It would not 
matter sat all, if thia were a fact, but iam afraid the taxta have 
been wrongly interpreted, 

The different interpretations of Buddhaghosa and Buddhayaias - 

The interpretation referred tc above, was first given in Bud. 
dhaghosa’s commentary,* but he also gave two other different 
explanations : 

Pirstly— 

“Some say * Stkara-maddava’ is a kind of soft food, a pre- 
paration of well-cooked soup, which is made out of the five 
products of the GOW.....ccccssesee” 

Secondly— 

* But others say, ‘Sikara~maddava’ iga kind of medicinal 
preparation, which is prescribed in the book of the sctence of 
Rasiyana. Ounds prepared this medicine, as he hoped ( that 
thereby ) the Blassed One's death might not take place. ” 

Beside the above three differant interpretations of the word 

* Siikara-maddava,’ we have one more from the Chinese transla- 


Communicated by Dr. ¥V. ¥V. Gokhale, Poona. 

Buddhist Suttas, 8. B. £., voi. xi, pp. 70-73. 

Digha-nikiya, Mahi-parinibbina-suttanta, pp. 126-128, P, T. 8. 

Buddhist Buttas. § B, E., vol, xi, p. 71, 

Sumabdgala-vilasini. See 5. Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 325. 
“ke bhananti sUkara-maddavam pana mudu-odanassa pafica-gorass 

yisapicana-vidhinagss nimametam ti, yathe gavapioam n3ma pakanamam, 

Keci bhananti stkara-maddavam nima rasiyanavidhi tam pata rasiyane- 

aatthe Agacchati, tam Cundana Bhagavato parinibbigam na bhaveyyiti 

Fasiyanam patiyattanti. ” 
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tion of the Dirgha’agama,’ which was translated by Buddhayaéas 
of Cabul,* a great authority on Hinayana Buddhism, anda con- 
temporary of Buddhaghosa, who went to China about A. D, 402, 
and translated four works? of Hinayinsa Suddhiam into Chinese 
in A. D, 4038-418. One of these works is Dirghaigama, otherwize 
known in Pali as Dighanikaya.* I have rendered below the rele- 
vant important passages from the Chinese Dirghagama. § 

“ Now, the Blasged One stayed in the Bhimi‘’ City as long 
ae he desired, then ha said to the Venerable Ananda: 

* Let us go on to Pava. ’ 

"Be it so,’ replied the Venerable Ananda. 

“Then the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Pava Via Malia,’ When he reached there, he atayed in the 
Jata garden. ® 

“ at that time, there was a person, Cunda by name, son of an 
artisan. He heard, that the Buddha had come over to the city 
from Malla, so he immediately dressed himesif up and went to 
the Buddha's place, There he saluted the Blessed One’s feet with 
his head and face. After the salutation, he seated himeelf on one 
side. Then, the Lord Buddha gradualiy instructed, preached, 
inspired, and giaddened him with the Dharma and other suitable 
feachings. 

“When Cunda heard the religious discourse of the Buddha, he 
was very happy and showed his devotion by inviting the Blessed 
One to dine at hig house the next day, and Buddha accepted his 
invitation in silenge. Then he rose from his seat, saluted the 

Blessed One and want back to his own residence. 


1 Nanjo Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka in China and Japan 
( Oxford 1883) No, 545, 

& Sea Nanjo Catalogué. Appendix ii, p. 408. 

7 See Nanjo nos, 68, 545, 1117 and 1155. 

4 Bee Chison Akanuma: The comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamaa 
and Pali Niktyas, Tokyo. 

¢ Nanjo no. 545. Shanghai Tripitaka Pdition, bundle 15. vol, fii. p. 76, 

6 Thies ia ancther name for Pali Bhoganagarsa. See M. Preyluski: Le 
parinirvans et les funéralles du Buddha. Journel Asiatique, Nov.~Déo. 1918. 
pp. 425-424. 

7 This seema to be a village or a scb-town between Bhoganagars and 
Pave. It ia also possible that such a place was inhabited by the Mallas, 
hence somes this name. 

® This garden differs from the PSli Ambavana. 
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“The same night Cunda prepared diffarent kinds of food and 
he went to the Buddha on the following day and addressing him 
said, 

‘O Bleszed One, the meal is ready.’ 

‘Then, the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a graat company of the brethron, he proceed: 
ed to Cunda’s residenoa, and there he seated himself on the seat 
prepared forhim. After their arrival, Cunda immediately served 
the Buddha and the brethren with different kinds of food. Among 
these there was one prepured froma separate afew of cars of the 
sandal-wood tree, which was considered a great delicacy in these days, 
which he offered only to the Blessed One, For, Buddha told him 
not to give that preparation to any of the bhiksus, But in the 
great company of the brethren, there was an old bhikeu, who had 
entered into the Order only lately, who rising from his seat drank 
out of the dish of the ' asr-stew ’ preparation.’’! 

What doas the phrase ‘the ears of the sandal-weod tree’ 
moan’? The explanation is, there isa kind of fungue which is 
in shape like an ear on a sandal—-wood tree. It is stilla common 
practice in China, that whatsoever fungua grows on the tree is 
called ‘tree-ear’® (shu-er} or * wood-ear’ ( mu-er); while 
those grown on the ground we cali mushrooms (chin) So when 
Buddhayasas rendered this word, he was obliged to observe the 
distinction between the two, hence we find the word ‘tree-ears, ’ 
It is evident then, that ‘Stkara-maddava’ is not ‘dried boar’s flesh’ 
but a kind of fungus. 

Another point, which should be borne in mind, is that this 
text was translated‘into Chinsse in A. D. 312-413 while Buddha- 
ghosa was stil! in Indis, and had perhaps not even written on 
Buddhism, As according to Rhye Davide, he went to Caylon in 
about A. D. 430, the time of his writing commentaries could not 
be earlier.* It is therefore, after all, not improbable that he did 
not know, that the word ‘ Sikara-maddava’ could also be taken 

in the sense of ‘fungus.’ 


1 ‘This translation may be compared with the 8, BE, E., vol. xi. pp. 70-78 
for having a clear idea of both the texts, 

* There are two kinds of ‘wood-eare’ or fungus: cne is white and the 
other black. The former one ia ten times more costly than the latter, People 
usually take it aa & kind of tonic. 

5 Also sea B.0, Law: The life and work of Buddhaghosa p. 11. 


17 [ Aonals, B. Oo. BI, } 
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People may be inclined to think that the Chinese translator 
may have changed the meaning of the original text and instead 
put in something else.’ This is not impossible, but Buddhayaéas 
wag not a scholar of this type. The following passage is an il- 
lustration of his faithfulness and another proof of our statement 
that Sikara-maddava is not * pig—fleah, ’ 

“Now,* the Blessed One told Ananda and said : 

* Henoeforth I shall allow the bhiksus to take five kinds of 
food, i, o., riae, wheat, biscuit, fish, and meat. And let them be 
fully satisfiad with them.” 

Here, we find ‘ meat’ and‘ fish ’ mentioned at the same time. 
It shows olearly that he waa not at all influenced or affected by 
opinions held by the Chinese Buddhist Society in his own time, 
and inclined to change these words into names of vegetables. In 
the present case, therefore, if Sikara-maddava were really the 
word for ‘ pig-filesh,’ then he would not have hesitated to put it 
into Chinese accordingly as he didin the above mentioned 
translation ; since that ig pot so, it must have been correctly 
interpreted as a kind of fungua grown on a sandal-wocd tree. 

Here is then a fundamental difference between the interpreta- 
tions of Buddhaghosa and Buddhayasgasz. There is ona point which 
we can not quite understand. When Buddhaghosasa wrote bis com- 
mentary, there were already three different interpretations in exis- 
tence befors him, why did he prefer the ‘ pig-flesh’ interprata- 
tion ? Was it because he was himeelf a non-vegetarian? or did 
he simply take it faithfully to maan ‘ the soft of a pig,’ as he had 
done in his Sumanhgala~vilasini ? *—viz, : 

“ Sukara-maddava means that the pig~-flesh is of a pig, which 
ig neither too young nor old, it is excellent, soft and oily, and 
nicely prepared and properly cooked.” 


If his explanation were faithful lam afraid he might have 
been misinformed. 


1 This idea is expressed by A. Waley in his article: ‘ Did Buddha die 
of eating pork?” Sea Mélangwes Chinois ot Bouddhiques, I. 1932, p. 343-54. 

£ Dharmagupta-Vinaga. See Nanio no. 1117. Shanghal Tripitaka Edition, 
bundle 15, vol. iii, p. 76. 

$ See Devaritta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

“ stkara-maddavam ‘ti nit! tarupassa nEti jinyasen eka-jetthaka- 

stikarassa pavattamamsaap tarp kira mudufi o’eva siniddham. os hoti, tam 
patiySd&SpetvE atdbukam pachpstvi'tl attho, " 
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The different meanings of Sikara-maddava 


We have examined the diiferent interpretations of Buddha- 
ghosa and Buddhayaéas. Now let us look at the term ‘ Sikara- 
maddava * from the linguistic point of view, whioh may enable 
ue to throw some further light on its meaning, 

The word 'Sikara’ means pig, and hog: and ‘maddava’ 
moans mild, gontle, aweet and soft asthe Pali dictionary of the 
P. T. 8, explains it.' But according to A. Waley's opinion this 
work is capable of at least four interpretations. 

“ Granting that it comes from tha root MRD ‘soft’ cognate 
with Latin Mois, it is still ambiguous, for if may mean ‘the 
soft of a.‘ pig’s soft food’ i.e. food eaten by pigs. But it may 
again oome from the same root as cur word ‘mill’ and mean 
‘nig pounded, i.e. “trampled by pigs.” Thera is yet another 
similar root mesning ‘ to be pleased,’ and as will be seen below 
one scholar has supposed the existence of a vegetable called ‘pig’s 
delight. ’ # 

Regarding his last point Waley says, that Neumann tock 
‘ Stikara-maddava ’to mean‘ pig’s delight” and assumed that that 
was the name of some Kind of truffles. { Preface to the Majjhima- 
Nikaya. p. xx. ).? 

Further, it fa stated in the Udana, that the word ‘ Stikara-mad- 
dava’ in the great commentary { now lost) was ssid to be the 
flesh of a pig made soft and oily ; but that some said it was not 
pig-flosh but the sprout of s plant trodden by pigs. * 

Thus, if we compare all these different interpretations and 
classify them, we shall realize that the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpretation 
is hardly tenabie. 

It ie a sound maxim, that whenever we come across some 
difficult words in the old text, which are liable to have at least 
half a dozen interpretations, we should employ the method of 
reading the context carefully, finding out the moat suitable mean- 





1 See P. T, 8, Pali dictionary. p. 180 and p, 142. 
See Mélanges Chinoia et Bouddhiques, I, 1933, p. $44, 
% Bee Mélanges Chinois et Bonddhiques, I. 1932, p, 346, 


4 Ibid,, p. $45, When last sommer I was staying in Poona, Prof. N. E. 
Bhagwat showed me a kind of grain called ‘ Dukari' ( wpf) in Marathi. 


This word may mean ‘luscious to the piga’. It is not improbable that this 
is a Bubstitute for ‘ atkara-maddava ’. 
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ing for that particular word or passage and then, draw a conclo- 
sion. 

If we read the passages about the Buddha’s visit to Cunda 
in the Meh&-parinibbana-sutta, ' we get the following important 
points which go against the ‘ pig-flesh’ interpretation. 

I. When Cunda invited the Buddha to take s meal at his 
houses, he had already become his disciple; because he was in- 
structed, aroused, inspired, and gladdened by the religious 
discourse of the Bleesed One. Now, it is not idle to suppose, that 
in this religious discourse, Cunda should have heard at least one 
of the five precepts for ali Buddhists, i.e. ‘not to kill life.’ * If 
that be ao, how would he dary to kill a pig? when inviting the 
Blessed One to take a meal at his house? 

Il. In the history of India, perhaps the Buddha was the first 
person to preach the doctrine of equality and brotherhood among 
men. Therefore he shared everything with others down even to 
the contents of a begging bowl. * Then, why did he ask Cunds 
to serve him alone with the ‘dried boar’s flesh’? Was he fond 
of meat-eating ? Were there apy special reasons for it? 

Ili. And again why did he ack Cunda to bury the remnants 
of the prepared ‘ boar’s flesh’ in a hole and say to him: 

“T see no one, Cunda, on earth, nor in Mara’s heaven, nor in 
Brahma’s heaven, no one among Samanas and Brahmanas, among 
gode and men, by whom, when he has eaten it, that food can be 
assimilated, save by the Tathagata. ” ° 

Was the flesh of a pig wo difficult to digest? Was this the 
venal opinion in India in the time of the Buddha? or was it 
perhaps a kind of poisonons plant which was very harmful to the 
human system ? 

1 See Digha—-Nikiya, vol, IT. pp. 126-128. FP, T. 8. of gee 8. B. E., vol, xi, 
pp. 70-73. 

& * Panatipat® veramani sikkhSpadam’ Amongst the five precepts for 
lay-disciples, thia is the first one, Bee ‘ Khuddaka-pitha:. 


@ Cunda made all his preparations at night, therefore, there waa hardly 
any chance for him to buy things from outside. Even if he could do ao, how 
wae it porsible thut the flesh of a pig which was neither too young nor too old 
oould be sold in the market place Just at that particular moment? Since it 
was soft and oily, it alao could not be dried bonr's flesh, 


4 See 8. B. E., vol. xi., p. 10. 
6 fThbid., p. 7%. 
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Pork-eating in China is as common as milk-drinking is in 
India. There, people never find any difficulty in digesting pig- 
flesh nor do they suffer from any troubles after eating it. How was 
it then that after his taking the pig-flesh of Cunda, the Buddha 
was attacked with the dire disease of red dysentery,’ and snch 
acute pain came upon him, that it caused his death ? 


Conclusion 


From what I have said above there is a greater likelihood of 
Sikara-maddava being a plant or fungus liable to poison the 
body sometimes, rather than ‘ boar’s flesh ', particularly as older 
Chinese sources, indicated above, are definitely in fayour of the 
vegetarian interpretation. 


} Lohita-pakkhandiks, See Digha—Nik&dya, vol. I, p. 127. P. T. 8. 


INDRA THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HIGHEST 
PHYSICAL ASPECT OF NATURE * 
BY 
V. A. GADGIL 


It is noteworthy to point ont that the two most important 
factors or corner-stones of —Indo-Aryan or Vedic oulture that 
deserve very close attention are firstly the Gods and secondly 
the Rta, the Inetitufion of Sacrifice. In fast the whole of Vedic 
culture is mainly centred on these two points. It has already 
been shown by me in a paper contributed to the Oriental Confar- 
ance held at Tirupati in 1940 that the conception of Rta stands 
for the Inatitution of Sacrifice, the one law governing the whole 
of the Universe and Gods are the guardians of thie Rta. Four 
Gods vig. Varons, Mitra, Indra and Agni stand out conspicu- 
oualy in their relation te Rta. Of these four, Mitra baing merely 
a replica of Varuna, the remaining three are chiefly known ag 
Rtasya gopa. Of these three again, Varune’s intimate relation to 
Rta has been fully discussed in the paper referred to above. Nart 
in importance to Varune efands Indra whose relationship to Rta 
is caloulated to throw some light on the nature of his activities. 
That almost all the Vedic Gods represent some aspect of nature 
either moral including spiritual and ethical or physical aseeme to 
be generally acoepted by soholara. Ifthen Varuna representa 
the highest aspect of Monotheisam on the moral side as has clearly 
been shown ip the same paper, Indra stands out prominently aa 
the most important representative of the highest physical aspect 
of nature; nay, he appears to represent in fast the most powerful 
natural phenomenon on the physical side next in importance or 
even equal to the role of Varuns on the moral side in the Vedic 
Pantheon, ( of, RV. FV, 42; VII, 28,4; 82,2 ; 84. 2; VIII, 85, 6 }, 

When one thinks of Rta and its relation to the three main 
Vedic Godsai.se. Varuna, Indra and Agni, the urgent necessity 
to know the exact significance of these conatituents of Vedic cuil- 


* Paper read at the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conferance, Hyderabad 
gestion, 1941, 
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ture becomes so evident as to need no further emphasis. The 

role of Agni ia equally too obvious to need any more elucidation, 

He is the only messenger of Goda and friend of mortals ( Mitra ) 
on the one hand and on the other the acle representative of Gods 

on Harth as the guardian of Rta. In brief, he is the indispensable 
link between the Gods.and the mortals, Varuna, as ssid above, 
is the highest and the oldest Vedic God (of. RV. II, 27, 10; V, 
85, 2; VI, 68, 9; VII, 87, 5; etc.), the efernal lord and upholder 
of the Universe and as such represents the highest aspect or pri- 
noiple of Monotheism. One is however confronted with the highly 
baffling and difficult problem of finding out crhat physical aspect 
of nature is precisely represented by Indra who figures promi- 
nently in the Yedic Pantheon as the great counter-part of Varuna 
being his equal on the physical side. To get a proper perspec- 
tive of bis natura and role it is deemed expedient and in a way 
nacessary too to take first into consideration those Vedic passages 
in which Varuna and Indra are jointly invoked, In the nine 
hymns of the Rgeveda jointly addressed to these two Goda { ef, I, 
17: IIT, 62; IV, 42; VI,68; VII, 82-85; X, 24) many points of 
contrast emerge showing clearly that Varuna is the one God 
whom all Vedie Gods follow and whose Ordinances have a bird- 
ing force oyer the whole of the Universe and who is thue a God 
of peace and quiet whereas Indra loves battle, kills Vrtra and 
makes room for Gods and men ( cf. IV, 42, 2,5: VII, 82,5 and6; 
83,9; 84,2). In short, if Varuna stands for a passive moral 
principle, Indra stands for an active physical element of nature 
representing conflict and indomitable war-like spirit, even though 
both are equally guardians of Rta in their own epherss of 
activity. 

In the life of the world two principles stand out conspicuonsly 
above all, governing our activities viz. that of peace and that of 
atrife or conflict, Vedic scholars have been trying their best to 
exptain Indra’s nature but their attempta were unfortunately not 
crowned with succass which they deserve because in our 
humble opinion they all the while were thinking of the isolated 
acts attributed to him as divorced from this general principle of 
nature of which he in fact forms as integral a part as Varuns 
does. It will be interesting fo consider in this connection vari- 
ous theories put forward by scholars to explain the nature of the 
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phenomena underlying Indra’s aphere of activity. According 
to Roth, for instance, be is a sky God during day time from the 
Sunrise to the Sun-set. Benfy would have us believe that he 
representa that aspect of the sky which just precedes rain-fall. In 
the opinion of Marmuller he is a rain God embodying most of 
the traits of Jupiter, while other scholars like Bergaigne would 
consider him as e God of War, Oldenberg’s point of view, how- 
ever, that he is a storm God sending thunder and lightning ap- 
pears to be a synthesis, as it wore, of various points of view men- 
tioned above and as such makes a further advance over them. It 
no doubt explains partiatly the elament of strife but it ig io be 
remembered that the phenomenon of storm is only one of the 
many cases of conflict in nature all of which can hardly be ex- 
plained by assuming that Indra is a storm God, For instance, 
the conflict between light and darkness which should have been 
really speaking the most prominent feature of his sphere of acti- 
vity is not properly explained by Oldenberg’s theory. Then again 
to maintain with Bergaigne that [Indra isa God of War does not 
take us any way further in ss much as it does not giva us a clear 
idea about Indra’s nature as the only counter-part of Varuna. 
Hillebrandt’s view, on the other hand, that indra must have been 
originally a Sun-God and that Vrtra, his enemy, must have re- 
presented a winter giant in a Northern climate, is certainly cal- 
culated to explain the Vrira myth from one point of view. But 
Hillebrandt himself ssema to admit the limited scope of appli- 
cation of his theory when he further says that to suit Indian 
climatic condition Indra, originally the Sun-God, got transform- 
ed into a storm God or merely a Rain-God. Apart from the 
failure of his theory to explain varied nature of Indra’s role, it 
roust be admitted that hia is the most cogent and preferably tha 
most practical point of view. Nevertheless it does not fit in 
woli with the scheme of nature either on philosophical or scienti- 
fic grounds nor is it satisfactorily corroborated by Vedio passages. 
As pointed out above Indra stands on a par with Varuna on the 
physical side. It is difficult to understand how the Sun can hops 
to attain that position; for he can hardly be considered as the 
highest God on the physical side, representing the highest physi- 
eal aspect of nature. Besides like Indra and Varune the Sun or 
Sarya is not primarily known as riasya-gopa and therefore does 
not stand in the same relation to Rta as Indra doos, Varuna, 
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Indra and Agni form as it were 4 triangle whose central point is 
Rta, the Institution of Sacrifice whereas Sitrya nowhere in ‘the 
Vedas occupies this position. On thé’other hand he is the mighty 
eye of Varuna (cf. VI, 51,1). Moreover itis pointed out in the 
Reveda that Indra has raised the Sun on high tn Heaven and 
that he gave light to the Sun, Dawn and Heaven ( cf. I, 3%, 4; 7, 
3). Itis further said that a thousand Sune would not equal 
Indra nor both Worlds and that Indra surpesses in greatness 
Heaven, Earth and air (cf. III, 46, 3 VIII.59,5). All these 
Vadio passages can hardly be interpreted in support of the Sun’s 
identification with Indra. The Maya of the latter just like that 
of Varuna is too well-known a fact to need further comment { cf. 
17. §3,8: VI, 47,18). This Maya which is nothing but the my- 
sterious power { Sakif) only attributed to the highest manifests- 
tion of the Almighty in the moral and the physical sphere, is gen- 
erally not attributed so congspicucusly to any other Vedic God 
except Varuna and Indra. The Sun as is well-known does not 
possess this May of Varuna or Indra. 

All these theorfes asef forth above have thus turned ont to be 
inadequate for the purpose of knowing Indra‘s essential nature. 
It is, therefore, necessary to probe into the mystery of nature 
with a view to get at that highest physical aspect which will cor- 
respond with the description of Indra who is primarily the repre- 
sentative of conflict in nature. If is needless to say that 
the greatest conflict in nature on the physical side is that 
batween Tejas and Tamas representing also the forces of good 
and evil respectively on the moral side. The whole of Aryan 
Culture bears an eloquent testimony to this fact in so far as it 
refers to this conflict in some form or other and to the 
uitimate victory of the forces of good physically represented 
by Tejas over those of evil represented by Tamas, This is 
the situation as far as Aryan Culture is concerned. Even 
philosophically speaking Tejas is the first actual manifestation 
of mighty power and luetre in nature. Coming further to the 
latest researches in Soience especially, in the field of atomic 
research, the smallest electric spark or flash discernible in the 
final dissection of the atom resulting in the discovery of 
electrons is nothing but a form of Tejas in which the first un- 


manifest canes of the Universe makes itself manifest. Without 
18 [ Annals, BO. 8.1.) 
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going further into the details of this intricate as well as enticing 
problem in the field of science, euffice it to say here for our 
purpose that Tejas and Tamas stand for the two elements 
essential in any conflict in nature. The latter, infact, is not 
in the nature of an entity in the atriot philosophical sense; 
nevertheless it remains still the most powerful element of 
hindrance or Obstruction in nature. Indra may be ssid to 
represent the Tejas whereas Vrira stands for the Tamas. The 
vivifying or animating power of the former is very well-known, 
and equally evident is the obstructing nature of Tamas. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that Y&kea while trying 
to derive the word Indra mentions bAuiani indhe as one of the 
possible derivations. Weare inclined to think that he has hit 
the point properly though rather accidentally. The same authority 
gives the derivation of Vrira alao as yedavrnot iudvrirasya vrtratva- 
mati, Vitra has the power to obstruct, to surround or envelop 
and this trait is possessed by Tamas. Later op anything that 
surrounds and thus is a potent cause of hindrance, is called 
by the name of Vrtra whether it be a cloud or winter-anow or 
any such mystifying object. The primary and essential function 
of Indra is, on the contrary, to animate, to give light and to make 
room by dispelling darkness or removing any other form of 
hindrance { cf. I, 6, 3; VIII, 6, 17 and 28-30}. It is a well known 
fact that these are the functions of Tejas and the Sun is ona of 
the most powerful forms in which this Tejas (Indra) manifests 
itself. A flash of lightning or an electric spark is another form 
of its manifestation. ‘The part this Tejas in the form of the Sun 
plays in the formation of clouds and the ultimate discharge of 
waters is not difficult to understand. Similarly the fact that the 
rise of strong winds resulting in storms ia also ultimately to be 
traced back to the power of Tejas which is thus primarily respon- 
sible for currents of wind, is also a thing of common experience. 
it is this Tejas which is the cause of all luminaries including the 
Sun in heaven (of. I, 102, 2; X,188,6). Vrtra, the obstructor, 
is the formidable adversary of the Tejas. Tha epithet cit given 
to him in the Vedie literature refera to his deceptive nature as he 
appears in many forms according to the nature of the legend. He 
ig the firat born of the dragons, ( ef. 1, 32,3) and is described 
as footless and handleas { cf. I, 32, 6 and 7; ITI, 30,8). Such Vedie 
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passages go to show that he atands for darkness, adark cloud, 
the winter-snow and all such forms of evil, enemies human or 
otherwise of Aryan progress. Indra ( Tejas), ‘on the other hand, 
atande as the national hero fighting all our hattles either in the 
physical sphere or even in our social and political sphera of acti- 
vities. There are many Vedic passages which reveal Indra’s 
sphere of activity as mainly concerned with the raleage of 
heavenly as well as earthly waters. For inatance, the hymn I, 32 
dagoribea vividly the scene when he smoke down Vrtra and 
released heavenly waters. His relation to waters in any form 
is well broughé out in the well known Visvamitra hymn III. 33. 


Closely connected with the Vrtra episode and the release of 
heavenly as well as carthly waters is Indra’s most important 
function viz. the winning of light. He freed the Sun from 
darkness (of. V, 40,6). In this passage there is a clear 
referenca to /famas ag an adversary of the Sun whom Indra 
helps. He created the Sup and the Dawns (of. EI, 12,7). 
Again it is he who manifests the light (of. X, 27,24} and 
produced the lightnings of the sky, the Sun, Heaven and 
morning (cf. Ii, 12, 3; 13,7; VI, 30,5, }} He along with 
Visnu generated Sairysa, Dawn and Agni and thus made spac- 
ious room for sacrificing ( cf. VIJ. 99 4). Starya does not transgresa 
the ordered limit set by Indra (ef. III, 30,12). It is Indra who 
acattered the blinding darkness so that man saw clearly (cf, FV, 16, 
4). He carried forward the Sun’s chariot at the close of the night 
(of. V. 31, 11; X,171, 4) and released the wheel of Sirya from 
the great oppressor (cf, 1V, 28,2). He and Soma gave morning 
her light and led the Sun on high (cf. VI, 72,2). These Vedic 
passages and many more not cited hera to avoid repetition show 
unmistakably Indra’a intimate connection with the winning or 
manifestation of light and further indicate clearly that neither 
the 8un nor the flash of lightning can be justifiably said to be 
that physical aspect of nature which Indra in fact respects as he 
is their creator. Much less still & vague conception of Indra sa 
& representative of the phenomenon of storm is calculated to 
explain properly these Vedic passages. It is, therefore, Tejas 
that Indra may aptly and corrreotly be said to represent. Really 
speaking the winning or manifestation of light ahould have 
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been originally his main function. How Vedic passages, on the 
contrary, repeatedly refer to the release of heavenly as well as 
earthly waters as the most important exploit of Indra may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that Indra who just like Varuna 
belongs to the Indo-Iranian or even to the Indo-European period 
and was primarily concerned with the winning of light and 
secondarily with the release of waters, later on came to be 
extolled by the Vedic Aryaus as the winner of waters and cows 
in view of peculiar climatic conditions of India exercising power- 
ful influence over their minds, Under the circumstances it is 
very probable that Vedic scholars were erroneously led to 
look upon the Vrtra myth resulting in the release of waters as 
the only important sphere of Indra’s activity which can serve as 
the only reliable criterion for judging the nature of the physical 
aspect underlying his various activities. That is how different 
theories trying to explain isolated acta of Indra ultimately 
failed to take the most comprehensive view of various phaser 
from a synthetic point of view. 

Further it may be interesting at this stage to take into 
consideration Indra‘a relation to the Maruts, his companions, 
who are said to be the ofispring of Rudra (ef. II, 33,1). Many 
Vedic passages reveal clearly that the Maruts most probably 
represent roaring winds accompanied by flashes of lightning 
{cf. I, 85; V, 54, 11;57, 5 ete.) Rudra, the father of these 
Maruts, is called the best of the physicians ( Cf. II, 33,4), In 
this connection the following facts daserve careful consideration 
as throwing much needed light on the physical aspect of 
nature represented by Rudra and the Maruts, The former ss 
said above is vary closely associated with medicines and other 
healing remedies and is later on identified with Siva, whe is 
intimately connected with mountains. On the other hand the 
power of Tejas inthe form of Sun-light in animating ali the 
beings and in preserving their health and in exercising powerful 
influence on plants and herbs is so remarkable that one will 
hardly fail to notice the olose relationship between Tejas, plants, 
watars, roaring winds ard the mountains. 

All these facts make it probable that Rudra seems to be a 
mountain~God as Oldenberg rightly points out in go far ag plants, 
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herbs, and waters so essential for the health of all beings are 
abundantly found on mountains with whom even the Maruts re- 
presenting the roaring winds are so intimately connected. Rudra’s 
relation to the Maruts and Indra carthug be properly understood 
in view of the fact that the Sun-light (a form of Tejas rapresent- 
ed by Indra ) possesses in s ramarkable degree marvellous health 
siving properties and that plants, herbs, waters and the storms 
are the contributory causes in this mysterious phenomenon of 
nature. 

It may be pointed out that in the light of this discussion con- 
cerning Indra’s identification with Tejas, obacure allusions in the 
Indra-hymne may now perhaps be explained more satisfactorily 
than any other previous theory made if possible. For instance, 
in the thirty-cighth Sukta of the third Mandala which appears 
to be a cosmological Indra-hymn, the poet starta on a mental 
expedition to celestial poet-sages (probably of ancient times) with 
a view to elicit some information from them about the procass of 
creation etc. (tks 1 and 2a). Accordingly he learns from them 
that they being inspired by a mental vision fashioned the Heaven 
and their mental effort aided by a fine spirit tended to abide by 
the law (rk 2bed ), Keeping their secrets, they decked the Rodasl 
for the aake of rule, They then measured out the two broad worids, 
regulated them and placed between them the Asura {i. e, Indra 
standing for Tejas)for their support {rk 3). ALE surrounded 
him when he stcod up clad in splendour, the self-refuigent 
God ( Indra i. e. Tejas in the form of the sun) moves along. The 
mighty Asura beare a great name: assuming many forms he 
stood above the immortal ones i.e. Gods(rk 4). The ancient 
Bull possesses, indeed, many invigorating forms of nourishment. 
Varuna and Indra rule over the entire Universe from ancient 
times ‘(rk 5), Both these Gods pervade all the three worlds, 
The Vedic poet saw in a mental vision the Gandharvas following 
their ordinance (rE 6). The ancient posts thug Invested what- 
ever belonga to this Bull { Indra} with names and supplied forms 
to every Asura aspect in which he manifested himself i. «, Tejas 
appearing in many forms got various names (rk7). Indra 
( Tejas) now appears in the form of the Savitr, the all impelling 
God, with his lustre and being praised covers both the worlds as 
& Woman oovers her children ie. Tejas in the form of the Saviir 
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becomes the supporter of both the worlds (rk 8). This vision 
about the creation and Indra's part therein which the ancient 
posts revealed in their moment of inspiration corresponds quite 
appropriately with Indra as the representative of Tejas, the first 
and foremost physical manifestation in natura, 

In the eighteenth hymn of the fourth [Mandala whioh descri- 
bea Indra's birth and his killing of his father, one comes to know 
Indra { Tejas ) in another aspect viz. that of lightning: Maodo- 
nell explains rather partially the incident about Indra’s birth 
in an unnatural way through theside of hia mother (of. IV, 18, 8) 
when he says that this trait may possibly be derived from the 
notion of lightning breaking forth from the side of the cloud. It 
will, however, be better and more reasonable to assume in this 
connection that Tejas (Indra ) in the form of the lightning comes 
out from the side of the heavenly waters ( Indra’s mother) which 
take the form of a cloud ( Indra’s father ), The epithet apam napat 
may with propriety be applicable to both Agni and thea flash of 
lightning ; for the heavenly watera are the mother of Indra (in 
the form of lightning) and the cloud is here concaived as bis 
father whom he is said to kill (IV. 18, 12), The idea uuderlying 
this poetic description will be explained by the faot that the cloud 
disappears when the heavenly waters are discharged in the form 
ofrain after the appearanoa of lightning. Again at VI, 59, 2 
Indra and Agni sre said to be twins. It is now easy to explain 
thia reference as both are forins of Tejas. 

it ia hoped that this discussion of different points of view, 
culminating in Indra’s identification with Tejas supported by 
relevant Vedic passages, critically examined, will considerably 
help our understanding of the nature of Indra’s activities and 
will further facilitate Vedic research as far as other Vedic Goda 
are concerned. 


MANUSMRTE AND SAGOTRA MARRIAGES 
- 
BY 
K. B, GAJENDRAGADKAR 


The verse invariably quoted in support of the proposition that 
Manuemrti prohibits the marriages between persons of the same 
gotra is as follows :— 


AAV WUT Ay: Arata a at fz: | 
ar sqrear fxsrreftat areastitr Bap tl 
( Manu. III. 5 ) 


Strictly translated the first tine of the verse would mean 
“one who is not the Sapinda of the mother, and who is nof of 
the same gotra of the father” such a girl is praiseworthy in the 
case of the twice—born for the duties of the house hold wife. 


The famous commentators like Kullika, Medh&tithi and 
others accept this reading of the first line. For Medh&tithi says 
ary: ar saleoar a: wT ar AAT Al ASA Tare. 


This strict interpretation of this firat line would lead us to 
some absurd conclusion. It would mean that the girl of the 
Sapinda relationship of the father is not prohibited. To avoid this 
Kullike very ingeniously says that by the word ‘=’ the expres- 
sions SUTIeT and APIs are to be connected both with arg: and 
(Wa:. According to him the girl must not be of the Sapinda of the 
mother and Sagotra of the mother and must not be of the Sapinda 
and Sagotra of the father also, He saya— SoaTa RATATAT 
ATTA T CTA: meets ee ot Pree ATATT @ Ata: ate fear 
“la Ureiae |.........6e: Te Aiea a Aaa wera Aeative4ht o 


This interpretation put on the word @ appears rather far-fatohed ; 
for the particle ‘3’ ordinarily conneota only the two expressions. 
Here in this line it only connects the expressions #at@ver FT aT 
ay: and sete wat: According fo Kulliika the expression 
#anter is to be applied to aTg: aleo and then it would mean, that 
even the girls of the gotra of the family of the mother of the girl 
alac are prohibited for marriage. 
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At present in the case of Yajurvedi Brahmans, the gotra of 
the father and mother also is to be ascertained and the Sagotra 
girl on the mother’s side and father’s side ia prohibited. These 
Brahmans alone, it must be said, are strictly following the tenets 
of Manusmrti in thia reapect. 


Curiously enough Kullika himself perhaps saw that his 
interpretation goes too far when it prhohibite generally ail 
marriages of the girls of the gotra of tha mother. He therefore 
qualifies his statement thus. ATaaariraqtqearat: wares dia a 
jaan aftac a araetrar ara ef auéiwa. He means to say 
that those girls, the gotra and the traditional name of the family 
of whose mother is known should not be married. Other girls who 
are sazotra with the mother i. o. whose gotra is the same as that, 
of the ( father ) of the mother can be married. One faila to under- 
atand how Kullika deduces this interpretation. What are the 
words in the original line of Manusmrti on which Kulltka is 
commenting, which are capable of this interpretation put on them 
by EKuliika ? 


Kulltka apparently puts this interpretation just to avoid the 
conflict of the teaching of Manu with that of Vyasa. For he 
quotes the verse of Vy4sa in aupport of his interpretation by 
saying ‘wat a zaTa:’. Thua, Kullika instead of giving exact 
interpretation of the original verse of Manu on which he is 
commenting, has put in his exposition an additional matter 
relying upon the passage in the Smrti of Vyaea just to show 
probably that the views of Manu and Vyasa are in consonance 
with each other and there is a sort of samanvaya between the 
two Smrtis. It oan be said, therefore, that Kullika has not 
cared to see the spirit and rea! intention of Manu but has tried 
to put the meaning of VyAsa in the verse of Manu. According 
to the strict interpretation of Kullika those persons then who 
marry a6 present girls of the same gotra as thatofthe family of 
the mother are ingeniously supposed not to know the traditional 
name and gotra of the mother of the girl [| 


The text of Manusmrti relied upon by Vijfianejvars, the 
famous commentator of Yajiavalkya doss pot make mention of 
WAT, in his commentary Mitékgara. His reading of the first 
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line in question is “ svateeet a at arg: sreatdest oot Ga: git ae: 
(Vide the Mitaksari on verse 53 of the AcdradhyfSya of 
Yajfiavalkyaemfpti)}, Serkar also regarda that Mit&koar& has this 
reading of Manu. (Hindu Law Pags 839). This reading giver 
prominence and stresa upon the SApindya relationship and not on 
Sagotra relationship. Jt ie possible that this substitution of the 
word Matar for satqv~er before ar faq: must have been done by 
ome one to suit the general attitude of his own times. The 
remarks of Prof. P. V. Kane in his * History of Dharmadédstra ”’ 
Vol. Fare noteworthy. He gays “The Manusmrti contains the 
sarlier and later strata. The original Manusmrti in verse had 
cartain additions made in order to bring it in line with the 
change in the general attitude of the people on several points, ” 
( Page 149 ). 

Tt would not be wrong, therefore, if it is presumed that the 
reading in the Manuamrti known to the author of Mitaksaré was 
aragogt instead of sayatiter and the Manusmrti then did not 
prohibit marriages between the husband and wife only on the 
ground that both belong to the same gotra. Even taking the 
present reading and the traditional meaning put upon it, it 
appears clear that Manu says that such marriages are commendabie, 
thereby indicating that they are not altogether condemned, The 
statement of Manu should therefore be taken an racommendatory 
rather than obligatory as is done at present. Let scholars throw 
more light on this. 
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NIL AKANTHA CATURDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR 
OF THE MAHABHARATA--HIS GENEALOGY 
AND DESCENDANTS 
BY 
P. KE. Gopr 


In April 1938 Mr. Sadashiv Vishnu Chaudhari, the present 
Registrar of the Law College, Poona, approached me with a re- 
quest that [ should investigate the tradition current among his 
family members about their direct descent from Nilakantha 
Caturdhara, the celebrated commentator of the Mahabharata. He 
further told me that he was nnable to link up his known gcenea- 
logy with that of Nilakantha Caturdharsa as we find it recorded 
in his works partially. I gladly agreed to investigate the above 
tradition as I waa then preparing a paper! onthe identification 
of Narayanatirtha, the author of the work #Adf{fabAkdscprakdhika 
with Nilakantha’s guru in Mimamea of the same name, Some 
information ® given by Mr. Chaudhari about his family together 
with what I could collect from a study of the works of Nilakantha 
has already been recorded by me incidentally in the abovs paper, 
though I could not then record the fuli avidenee in support of 


1 This paper wag published in Juoe 1988 in the pow extinost Mima msc 
Prakzéa, Poona { Vol. III, No. 6, pp. 65-71) edited by the lata Pi. V. KR. 
Kinjawadekar. 

£ T[ note bare for ready reference the dates teoorded by mein my puper 
ob Nariyanatictha &e also those diacovered by me subsequently :-— 

A. DD. 
1és6—Nilakantha composed bis Sivafdadava-itka, , 
1687—Dete of a Ms. of snigqgetar by aigaog (folios 120) dated Saka 
1609=A, D. 1687 ( vida p. 94 of Cata, of Vangiya Sahitya Pariest 
Calcutta, 1935 }. 

#69!—Date of Berlin Ma, of a, af, Ziq belonging to mifqz aque ( Weber, 
p. 107 }. 

4698—Nilakantha composed his qaparfiaqdéte at Benarer. 

i746—Hivadikgita, the grandson of Nilakapfba composed his gdqzaqqurar 


at oferadigg or Paithan, 


4746--Gahglrima Dikgita, the great grandson of afomeg received a grant 
from Eling Sbabt. 
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my statements based on the information suppliled by Mr. Chaud- 
hari. I, therefore, propose to record hore the full evidence re 
garding the genealogy of Nilakantha Caturdhara ag reconstrust- 
ed by me on the basis of my shudy oMhis works and the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Chaudhari. 


In all the colophons of Nilakantha’s works he is called the 
son of Govinda Sirji.' We may, therefore, take it that Govinds 
was the father® of Nilakantha Caturdhara. This parentage of 





® fsreqegete ( Mas. No. 994 of 1984-87—B, O. R, Inatitute fol, 90b and 10b- 
—* sqictrianiaggtaitivere gat" ete. ), 

—parhadiat (Ms. No. 110 of 1899-1915—B. 6. R.L fol. 140b—"' HUT: 
date wifagtaaadingse Fa” oto. ), 

—uaaqaiiet (Ma. R No, 26—Trien, Cata, Govt. Ori. Mas. Library 


Madras 1918—Page 44 of Vol. I, Pt, T—Sanskrit A—oolophon as 
above }. 

—Ferarangsaresi—esaintea ( Ms. R No. 2070 p. 2803 of Vol, iti, Pe. I~ 
pagbkrit A—Trien. Cata. Madras, 1922—colophon om above ), 

—arrTha® (Ms. No. 348 of 1899-1915—B. 0. R. I--fol. 6b—colophon as 
above ). 

—arayiaasaied! ( Vide p. 588 of Ind. Office Cats, Pt. I[I—Ma, No, 1798-— 
eclophon ag above }. 

—aimutaarsaaa ( Vide p. 1084 of I. O. Cata. Pt. V—Ma. No. 2885— 
colopbon aa abore ). 

3 Siva Diksita, the grandson of of Nilakantha in his WAATTTHIG records 

the following verses in which be mentions his genealogy :-— 


“ Read sapaacqad 
WE TRATES I 
Tas: WT TIT AT 
AACITZSAST FTA I 
algog Fare fone ates 
earqy: PaaeHad TAT | 
Rafa: aaaienras eyelet 
STISA HS AGUA TAA | 
Tae: RAgeaA: Taras 
(asaafeiga: haiteastigqaacarers: | 


( continued on the nex? page ) 
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Nilakantha is further supported by the following yvenealogy,' of 
the family recorded by Siva Diksita in his Dfurmatattouprakiéa 
composed by him at Pratisthana or Paithaps in A, D.1746 (Saka 
1668 )? 


aaa (agar ) of Saaz or Kopsargaum on the banks of 
a the Godavarl, 
on 


| 
So 


=, faz 
| 

son 
gra author of waaAeTTHIET, composed at Paithans in 1746 
A. D, He calls himself by the epithet “ qarzrrearaaeat 

or born at Benares. 

The gefra of Nilakantha Caturdhara was Gautama’® and his 
mother’s name was Settaet. He had three brothers: (1) fra, 
(2) s78r@ and (3) S™ as pointed out by Holtzmann. ! The above 
goneslogy recorded in A. D.1746* is further supported by con- 





o_O 





{ continued from the previous puge } 
Yas ied aTET WRIA Aeris 
FITMETAAER Baars aigqiveraaia 
AMMAN Beas) wa | 
aneq ia azifE araisd Goret mash eu” 

(Vide p. 73--Ms. No. 81~-Cata. of Sanskrit Mas, Pt. Il, KR. A. 5. B., 
Caleutta. See ulac p. 192 of H. P. Shastri’s Cata, of Nepal Mss., Caloutta, 
19065 }. 

1 Ibid. 

® Vide p, 73 of Cate. of Sunskril Mas, ( Caleutta Sanskrit College, Part 
IT }—Ma. No, $1, 

@ Vide p. 154 of Hall's Bibliography, Calcutta, 1859, Ma. of qaqa" By 
Nilakantha Caturdhara, Sun of Govinda and PAuiliimbisa, Nilakaythba waa 
of the gotra of Gotama. He resided at the villuge of Kdrpara, now called 
Konpar—, to the west of the river Godavari, pear the temples of Sukresvara 
and Kaceévara in Maharastra, 

4 Vide vp. 75 of The Mahabstrate by Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, 1994, Kiel, 
(North Indian Recension ), 

5 Bonsides the Nepal and Caloutta Mus of the mjnzqqaim there is a Ms, 
of tt recorded by Hulizsoh. Soa Report in Sanaktit Mss in South India, No, 
III, Madras 1905 { Ma. No. 1780, 263 leaves }-P, 5,—" Siva Dikgita of Benares, 
Bon of Govinde of the Caturdbara family wrote the qdazaqeisy ( No. 1780 ) at 
mAs in de Dp, 4746. " 
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temporary records’ of the priests at Tryambakeévara near Nasik 
so far as the names of Siva Diksita and his father Govindu Diksita 
are concerned. Both the father and the son are described® in 
these records as bearing the surnante @rat® and having SArr- 
gonde aa their native place, but residing at Ydranas? or Benares. 
It appeara that atone, wiateT and frat normally resided at Benaras 
and were oducated at this seat of learning, though the family 


hailed from Kopsargaum in the Abmadnagar district of the 
Bombay Presidency. 


Like Nilakantha an author of the name GaSe went to 
Benares from @dwwtR and composed there s work called aratety 
(B. 0. R, FT. Me. No, 84 of 1884-86 ), Saree seome to have been 
& contemporary of at#¢vz and possibly his neighour at Kopar- 
gaum. He quotes Bhattoji Bhatta in the above Ms, which is 
dated A.D. 1729 and refers to gods seat and Sasi at Kopargaum 
(** aT MITA AE -+ .. STE hac: | WaT vierrarigdt rae A: 
HW: We ”') 

The genealogy of Nilakantha’s family go far reconstructed may 
now be linked up with the subsequent genealogy of the family 
aa filad on 2nd September 2854 with the Inam Qommissioner, 
Poona, by Vaman Shiv Dikshit Chaudhari of the village Pathardi* 





! Mr. Vasudeva Vishnu Megkasbyam of Tryambak near Nasik has kindly 
furniahed the pertinent extracts of these records to Mr. 8, ¥V. Chaudhari, from 
whiab I am quoting in this paper. 

2 Tho record reads “ tifds qiaa g. St Pilea, gs, Stall ms Minis A 
T1TIOTSTt. * Wealready know from WAT PTTB IAL that ET | alan Waa born 
at Benares, It appears that at the timo of their visit to Tryambakefvara 


both the father and aon must have been residing at Boenates aa atated in the 
above extract, 


S$ In verse 10 at. the beginning of his js,q7ajvsq 27a composed in A. D, 1680 
Nilakantha refers to his surname @qfj io the expression— sfineshwit- 
diaeaalsrar,’’ This statement shows that the surname q)qi} was current in 
Nilakanthe’s time, if not eatlier. { Vide folio %a of Ma No, 994 of 1884-87 of 
fSamseaztai—— _B. O. R. Institute )—Historian V. K. HRajawade derives the 
surname wiyid from the Sanskrit word qq) ( = aR Saar = az 
=sajaft)} Vide p. 72 of B, I. & Mandal, Itzurtta, for 1913—Note No, 14— 


a) aratt, a, 

‘ Vide p, 644 of Bombay Gazetteer XVII ( Abmadnagar) Bombay, 1834- 
The villages Pathiardé and Nivedutge belong to Shevgaon Pargans of 16] 
villages in the Abmaduagar District. The members of the Chaudhari family 
migrated from Keperguum in the Ahmadnagar District to Shrigonds and 
Pathard: in this district and Paithaza ( igia ) on the left bank of the Godé- 


vari river in the Nizam’s territory, 2 miles east of the Abmaduagar frontier 
aod Sbout 50 miles north-east of Abmadnagar ( Ibid, p. 351). 
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in the Ahmaduager District. This genealogy is as follows :— 


wifey aivera 


| 
aie grea 
aT aaa (aT aga an Beate Vite ae awry asitiae ) 
| 

ial arrerct toe aifera 
tea ditera | 

TV mgreg atrera Arar der 

aaa aaa =. aiture ater | 
( Sfeaet Brit ) | 


| 
gare) areroraref Sara cifera fren sifira 


A comparison of the above geneslogy with that given by Siva 
Diksita in 1746 A. D. shows that the names of fart and his son 
Tél sara common to both these genealogies, The earlier and the 
later fragments of the goneslogy being thus riveted at two joints, 
the accuracy and continuity of the geneslogy of the Chaudhari 
family from Govinda (c. A. D. 1600) the father of Nilakantha 
Caturdhars upto A. D. 1854 is now proved beyond challenge. 


Three days befora the composition of the work Dharmatativa- 
prakdia by Sivadiksita at Paithans the Maraths King Shahu gave 
a Village as indi to Gangdrama Diksita, the son of Siva Diksita 
on Wednesday, 6th August 1746.' The Samad in respect of this 





1 Shabuws Sanad is dated AKajppabAtseka Baka 78, Agaya Samvatsara, 
Bhadrapada, Suddha Pratipadd, Saumyovdsara~Wednesday, 8th of Auguat 
1746. esfaaTeTst waa completed on the 4th day { q%i@ ) of the bright fort- 
night ( faa ) of the Bhadrapada month ( a41& ) of Saka 1668 ( aI, STH, 7H, WL) 
the name of the year being ( qq, aq), These details correspond to Saturday 


sth August i746. Thus while the work was completed at Paithana on Satur- 
day the Sanad was issued on Wednesday of the same week. ( Vide p.. 295 
of Indian Ephemeria Vol, VI}. 
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infm igs reproduced in the Appendix to this paper from a certified 
copy of it furnished by the Aliosnation Racord Office, Poona, tc 
Mr. S. V. Chaudhari on 16th DéGember 1927, In this Sanad 
Gangsrama Diksita is described as the son of Stva Diksita, of the 
surname Chaudhari, gofra Gotama, Siitra Aégvalayana, bailing from 
Benares, then resident at Patthana. Gangarima Diksita obtained 
this Sanad through the good offices of Fattesing Bhoaala ( A. D. 
1707-1760 ) who was regarded by Shahu as his own son, 


The names in the geneslogy reconstructed and recorded 
above ara supported and supplemented by the Tryambakesvara 
Reoorda' referred to by me alraady. Mr. V. V. Meoghashyam 
who possesses these records states in his letter to Mr. 8. V. 
Chaudhari dated 30th Agril 1941 that he has in his poesession 
some writing of Nilakantha Diksita, son of Gang&rama Diksita 
dated Saka 1706-=A. D, 1784. This date is consistent with King 
Shahu’s Senad to Gangérama Diksita issued in A. D. 1746. 


Hallin his Bibiography * states that Nitlakantha “ resided at 
the village of Kirpara, now called Konpar to the west of the 
river Godavar!l, near the temples of Sukresvara and Kacesvara 
in Maharastra.” The above statement occurs in Hall's descri- 





1 TI reproduce below the extracts from theae records kept at my disposal 
by Mr. 5. ¥. Chaudhari :-— 


— “ita dfs a. war fafa a. Shet” 

~— * sarang a. Wee ie, dic fra fog, aes oa re fe. WA 
TANASE 8. Wratt mM. Ae 3. You. ” 

— eiftrrra f. Avge f&. on. sive oo. Tide i. ¥. TNT iG. 4. 
aoqare fe. gy. 4. fitpae @. a diode £2, Ate raw gz. Tree 7. 
wfitiz a. acrore?. ” 

— © maa iz, {9 iva f&. on. nfke f, 4, aes &. a Pearsfir ee. 
F. tat R. ar. stTHETETE s, Thee as ie.” 

- “ dioéa f& &. toa f. ar. fara f%. 9, aNaZ Rot. caera fR. Z. 
ated, wa siti2, a. se,” 

~ ang fe, ae oem i. 3, a. Ara e.g, Stadt aia ei? = Gea” 


The value of the above entries for the raconstrustion of a somplete zenea- 
logy of the family will be easily recognised. 


Fub. Oaloutta, 1959, p. 154, 
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ption of a Ms. of the Vedintakaiaka, I have no moans of verify- 
ing it but presuming that the topography of the residanoe of 
Nilakantha at Kopergaum recorded above is based on any refer: 
ances in the Vedantakataka itself, I have to point out that in the 
description of Kopergaum in the Bombay Gazetteer’ wo find a 
refarence to the temple of Kacesvara as followa :-— 


“Tn the elbow of the Godavari and surrounded on three sides 
by its bed stands a fortified cut-stone encloaure ( 65'x58’ x60) 
with massive black walls. It has one gate but the side towarda 
tha river is open. Inthe centre is the cenotaph or thadge a very 
small work of timber and brick upon a coarse stone plinth with 
no writing or ornament. Near the site of the old palace in tha 
island stands the temple of Kacefvara a set of plain modern 
buildings held in great honour.” The editor of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer in a footnote on the above paseage records “ the local story 
of the Kacesvara temple” which is the same aa the story of 
Kaca and Devayan! found in the Puranas, This footnote is con- 
cluded with the remark: “To this day a stone Shukra and Kach 
sit side by side on the island and receive much worship. ” 


If the images of Sukra and Kaca are still worshipped on the 
istand at Koepergaum they must be identical with those in the 
temples of Kaceévara and Sukresvara referred to by Hall in 1859. 
Tf Hall’s remarks are based on Nilakantba’s own atatement we 
shall not be wrong in supposing that the residence of Nilakantha 
at Kopergaum was near these temples situated on the island in tha 
elbow of the Godavari. This tentative suggestion regarding the 
topography of the house of the Chaudhar! family at Kopergaum 


-_ 


——s —_—_- —_ ———— — 





mm eee _- 


1 Vol, ZYIE ( Abmadnagar ) 1884, p. 723--Kopargaum | is 60 miles north of 
Abmadnagar. It ia on the north bank of the Godavari. Jt wae the favourite 
residence of Raghunatha Rao Feahwa. In anisland in tha Godavari there 
were two palaces which have bean pulled down and aold. Raghunatha Rao 
Peshwa died at Hingani three miles off and his cenotaph is still at this 
place........i0 1818 Kopargaum was occupied by Madras troops.—In the 
Marathi Ballade ( @1F°q! ) by Paradarima ( Ed. by V. N. Kolbarkar, Bombay, 
1924) there is a reference to 4 and UF at Kopergaum Vide Pp, 38-39 

( aol 26 "ae ar Sepaqe ait Tari,’ This ballad refers also to 
the garden of Raghoba Dada Pesbwa on the island. Paraséarama belongs to 
the last quarter of the 19th century. 
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say about A. D. 1650 needs to be verified on the atrength of other 
contemporary evidence .' 

Wa have already referred to the Three brothers ® of Nifakantha 
viz. (1) fare, (2) Sem and({3) sarxe, All these brothers were 
younger than Nilakantha. It remains to be investigated if these 
brothers left any descendants whose lines could be traced among 
1 Sive Diksite in his qqqzqyeis composed in A, D, 1746 states in the 


following verse that Govinda Caturdhara the father of Nilakantha lived 
at Klrpsra town on the bank of the God&var!, where stood in the cantre Gig 





id {i *, =, a 

WEA TTA SITES 

WTAE: PITTA 

aayqacgaated toda |" 
This reference to aig ( = yard ) and ga by the grandson of Nilakantha 
leaves no doubt that the Chaudhari family had its residence near the temples 
of Kacesvara and Sukéresvara on the island at Kopergaum referred to in the 
the Bombay Gazetteer. 

4 Vide Ma. No. 1523 of Nilakaptha’s commentary on the Harivathéa 
described by Webar in his Catalogue of Berlin Mas., Vol, II ( 1886) pp. 
213-113. Io the following verses Nilakaytha refers to his native place 
eta, bie gotra aA, his sutname yqut, his father naz, his mother 
Polya aud his younger brothers 374, ge Bod sqrygq ;— 

“ arararaaiadiaagwarea gral aaat 
FAM TTY BA!) swsanaradq | 
ftgarrgriaigts sat adz- 
wae 4 aaa Gia grasses a} 
AT RAPS ALAIN WAN AFA 
re 
TASMAN FAIAQaay AaqIta | 
Niaa: TIAA VR Wary a Afaeod fara 
ger samen way Keer H Ta gary [lit 
ast sag) Aewos: STRat iaznae? | 
STATENS ATTSTTATHassasTT Iy” 
The above verses have baen discussad by Wilhelm Printz in his Inaugural 
Dissettation: “ Bhdga-Worter in Nilakantha's Bharatabhdvadipa ete.” 
Berlin, 1910, p, 9. ZI am thankfulto Dr. ¥V. 8, Sukthankar for drawing my 


attention to these verses. 
20 { Annals, DB. O. BI.) 
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the present members of the Chaudhari family residing either in 
the Mahé&rastra or outside, ' 

From the data recorded above the following facts regarding 
Nilakantha’s family and its subsequent history become clear :— 


(1) WNtlskantha mentions his own gotra “ Gautama” which 
is the gotra of Mr. 5, V. Chaudhari, the present Registrar of the 
Law College, Poona. This gétra has been recorded in King 
Shahu’s grant of A. D. 1746 to Gangarima, the great grandson 
of Nilakantha, 

(2) The genealogy of Nilakanthn’s family as given by his 
grandson Siva Diksita has been linked up with the geneslogy 
filed with the Inam Commission in A. D. 1854 by Mr. Vamana Siva 
Dikgita who is the 6th in descent from Nilakantha Caturdhara, 


(3) The surname Chandhari now current in the family was 
also current in Nilakantha’s time as Nilakantha in his work 
composed in A. D, 1680 calls himself “ #reeaiant arenes.” 

(4) The place of residence of Nilakantha’s father Govinda 
Was somewhere near the temples of Sukrefvara and Kuceévara 
on the island of the river Godavarl at Kopergaum. Siva Diksita 
the grandson of Nilakantha refers to these images of Bia { =a) 
and qin his work composed in A. D, 1746, The memory of this 
residence may have then been fresh in the mind of Nilakantha’a 
grandson, ? 

(5) From Kopergaum the members of the family of Nila 
kantha Govinda Chaudhari migrated te Shrigonde, Pathardi, 
Nivadubge and Paithana in the Ahmadnagar district or near its 
border and settled there. The education of the carly descendants 

of Nilakantha upte A. D. 1750 or so appears to have been carried 


ee ———s —-rm o 








= ee — 
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1 Mr. 8. Chitray states that the descendants of Nilakantha are cow 
Fetiding at Benares. { Vide p.499 of Madhyayugina Caritrukosa, Poona, 
1937 ). 

2 EBven Nilakaytha seems to referto 2% and F4 on the island of the 
Godavari in following line of verse 1 from his commentary on the Martvuamhia 
whish I have quoted above :— 

* MATa aaa AeA aaa ata 
Here marae = SETS =Giq mentioned by Hive Diksita, Aa = river 
Godivarl, 4 mentioned in the above line is also mentioned by Siva Diksita. 
Bo in Nilakagtha's line the images of 37% ond aq stood on the bank of the 
Godavari, 
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out at Benares. Ferhapa the contact with Benaraes lessened after 
Shahu’s grant of the village Nivadubge to Gang&rama in A. D, 
£746, 


(6) It remains to be seen if any member of this Chandhari 
family composed any important work after the composition of 
the Dharmatattvaprakdéa by Nilakantha’s grandson Siva Diksita ' 
in A. D. 1746, Porpapa with a settled lifa in the Ahmadnagar 
District the ambition for achieving eminence in the literary 
sphere, so characteristic of Nilakantha’s life, did not stir up the 
Chaudharis to take to learned pureuits in the manner of their 
illustrious ancestor. 


F. &.— After this paper was completed I happened to read a 
lettar*® of A. D. 1683 addressed to one aretam aifera by af etre 
from Benares, In this letter one “wits atfaa aratt” is mention- 
ed ag the son-in-law ’ of the addressee arnram difea. This letter is 
addressed to arergur aifata then in Konkon according to Mr. Pim- 
putkar. In the preamble of this letter the writer informs ARTaor 
etisva the father-in-law of “ aifdta difera aratt” as follows :-- 


"I took your leave and came to Benares. Thereafter your 
son-in-law Gounda Diksta Chrudhari was approached by certain 
Vaidikea Brahman Pandits who bore some rivalry to him. They 
said to him that they would no longer bear any feelings of rivalry 
to him if he gives & dinner to 100-200 Brahmans. Then myself 


1 Vide Aufrecht (Ci, 647, 
rq aiilfa, son of Govinda Dikgits of the Caturdhara family :-— 
Japavidht 
Dharmatativaprakaaa 
Namaskdravidht 
Sq Son of Caturdhara: 
od annavatisriddhanirnaya "' 
Vide also Liat of Ujjain Mas, 193¢, p, 29—Ma, No, 759, 
~—%330—qongasneioia (leaves &) by 54 wmilez agaz copied by Cintamani 
Bhadkamkar in Saka 1745=A, D. 1823, 
& Vide p. 82 of Ras qe WRN by RK. & Pimputkar Bombay, 1925.— 
qGSrz 3 dated Saka 1605=A4, D. 1689. 


2 Ibid. @ sa gach sng tae arerorete aeariag gat ated ata 
fifa areé ** etc. 
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and Gownda Diksita Chaudhari considered the proposal and 
brought about the dinner in question. All Mah&r&stra Brahmana 
attended the dinner, Savueal 1740 Saka 1605, Rudhirodgari Sath- 
vatsara, Aévina Krsna Deiliya, GQuruvdsura”) After thia preamble 
is recorded a list of Brahmans. 

1 am inclined to identify arf@q difxa arqit of the above letter 
of A.D. 1683 with atfq weg the aon of atwevs weit who compos- 
ed one of his worka in A, D, 1680. If this identification is accepted 
it shows that in A. D, 1683 Nilakantha’a son Govinda was al- 
ready a married man, holding some status in Banares society of 
Maharastra and other Brahmans. The letter alao reveals for the 
first time the name of the father-in-law of Nilakantha’s son. 
This man was obviously in Konkon as stated by Mr. Pimputkar 
and his name was “ antag ati, ” 


ee a 
1 This date corresponds to Thursday, #7th eptember 1683 (vide p, 169 of 


Indian Ephemeris Vol, YI), 


APPENDIX I! 
Genealogy of Nilakantha Caturdhara, the commentator of the 


Mahabharata :— 
fara ( brother )—airfaeq yee ( of Kopargaum ) x genftret 
. (a A.D. 1625)— 


| | 
(A.D. 1680, 698g ers fara eqre gen 
“es ( A.D, 1683, 1691 ) 
| | 
warez (A.D. 1746) fara difera ( x strerare) 
| (xcareé 


| | 
iN seme x CHT) marera (A.D. 1746) Weare frearereft 


| | 
feaara  wSiisrary ere —_ Faalar 


| : 
| «eon (alias otrat) waTta(or AeATe) 
(A. pabsayens | | 


Tis 
is a | | 


-_, 


(about 50 years  Tasy Past ATT tz 
old in 1942 ) | | | 
' G 


| 
Tifa FTA Waites ( Born in 
February 1884 


— ATT sar 82 AT cok ) 

The above genealogy has been raconstructed by me on the strength of 
manusoripts of the works of Nilakantha Caturdhara and other members of 
his family, It ia correct ao far as the main line is concerned but neede more 
evidence for the verification of names in the branch-lines, Goms names hate 
bean inserted in the above genealogy on the strength of extracts from the 
records of priesta at Tryambakedvara as they were sent to ma by Mr. 
Badashiy Vishou Cheudhari, the present Registrar of the Law Collage, Poona, 
It +ill bo aeen from the above genealogy that there ia pobroken continuity of 
descent from Govinda Caturdbara (0. A, D. 1685) to Sadashiy Vishnu 
Chaudhari ( 1943 }, 


APPENDIX II 
The Saned from King Shahv to Gangarama Diksita A. D, 1746 
THE 


att 


INAM 
A 
CoMMISSION 
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waka aeisaite ah wl ga GRR AIT Ta 
AAT SrA qragermda siusage sardt cart art 
OT qe aera zai 

stort iitg | TET ait 
atonges | St eter sa 
aah aut ema | shedt ae atray 
Ta HIATT FY | ge operat Brea 
tm ate aTS ast (aaa Yon 
adi Ret Fra Wa Gate ists asset wifsa alas 
wat ater are Se ata aie gadt erica fact 
vet HE ae aera ata wWedigia seat Ta aA art arde- 
Hea aa dtagy Ais aaa Brera an sama om Aang 
AH ATATANT Ut Ta aa (Veet are at aerate are aa- 
qty gaa Hen ear Teds TAs sya dtd Bey care 
Tita WTA Tel was Ta Ga weet aT Ga aA 
watt great eng trea Wa ane tastiem garinrgy Fea 
ert Aehe anal ardent sears 4 Sony aisivet 4 teat 
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WUT FHIN F FAURE HET Tale a gat Fania qaqa faa 
meq Rar ay at geal alt aHe TATA SITS SBT AeA 
Raa ge as aR aati dae oT Geer Tet 
TUN VAATGAR 

Wai 


aq a 








oS Ki ic 
atdt aaa THA Fal ae 
aia 2° We Ga gl 
T] BIT Aa ASH 
AGS Tl AC Ae AMT FTE 
AREY HAST aq srt ae weal wp divay Saadiar 
A FATA CH Aa a. 
THE BON ARMAUTA Tas! BHA 
TT 8 AME BISA Aq Wc4y Fil 
CY TEM IAA SV BHA TT] © 
aia aq 8¢4e saat 
Copied by Compared by 
Y. L, Thakar H. kt. Guruji 
GRE Ul aKa Alavlaes aarltra fq sate anf a. 
RolLolRe Y aa Ano Rema Salts Tt ecR ad). 
Qi. A Bie Sogia ae AME. TT. L4lRalRe 
J. R. Barve 


Sra Sala AETAT 
gama aeraq aaa tare 


H. R. Guruji 


téa Pp, K. GODE 


Genealogy of the Chaudhari family 
ARG 


PUA AT TTATTAT A 


qarass area aiefia tt aia aialta Shad a. ast cree 

antl Barta Geert ait aty agi an Rania freee sie 

Ae wee aeorta sia Peat aa eau st Tas 

ys ANRe aa et fet we ata aa aa 
ec4e all SRM Gr. 

aa Wyst fas Sa WET Tl. UCHR 

Tat ais 88 Tsay Lc4e 


ale arma faa faa ita aqua 


Signed before me at Poona on the 16th September 1854 


sd. Thos. a. Cowper 
Captain Inam Commissioner 
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Y. L. Shaha H. BR. Guruji 
aNE at aes Hataes fR. aaa aah aM ania 20 
THIN TCV WT AT Heaea aa ase sf... .. a 
atage 64e8 ad}. OH anger ere Qvale ore sie 
ania && me aa GT aru 
H. R. Garuji J. R. Barve 
THRE PAA TART 
GIs Wiraa Were asia 
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aiie ai 
aia aifta . 


| 
mm asa ( ast ast an Zaria Beate area 
| HAA Ae AUTH ) 
| | 
marr es Sivas difea 
| 
dia dif 2234 | | 
| aaiea aifera Aa feat Hr. 
aria faa a. | 
MAUSANAT | 





— . —_ 


ed eee nee 
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MALATIMADHAVA-LAG HUVIVARANA BY PANDIT 
DHARANANDA: HIS DATE AND OTHER WORKS 
WRITTEN BY HIM 


BY 
N, A. GORE 


A systematic and well-planned study of the vast commentary 
literature in Sanskrit ia bound to be productive of results very 
valuable to a comprehensive and accurate history of Sanakrit 
literature. The commentaries, while explaining the text before 
them disclose a wealth of information of historical and literary 
value; they refer to and oftan quote from earlier writers particul- 
erly lexicons and rhetorical works. Now, when the date sither 
of the commentator or of an author or work quoted by him is de- 
finitely known, the lower chronological limit at least, of the several 
authors and works quoted in that commentary can be fixed. When 
euch evidence would accumulate and would be systematically 
recorded many Knotty problems in the chronology of Sanskrit 
Literature would be solved, and many suthore and worke that 
are DOW assigned merely to a particular cantury only, can ba 
enfaly ptaced within yet narrower chronological limits. Similarly 
when the several commentaries on a given work are properly 
studied, then only their relative merit, originality or otherwise 
could be properly assessed. It is in this spirit that the writer of 
the present paper proposes to make a study of all the available 
commentaries ' on the Melattmidhava, in the firat inatance and 
next of thoge on the other two plays of Bhavabhiti. 


1 De. M. Krishnameoharise mentions the following commentaries on the 
Miaiatimidhkeva, in his Classical Sanskrif Literature p. 622 :— 

“There (are) commentaries on it by (1) Dharinanda, { 2) Jagaddhara, 
(3) Tripurtri [for sacits I-VIT aod Ninyadeva for acta VITI-K} (4) 
MEnbnka, (5) Raghavabhatta, {6) Narayana, (7) Pr&kpticirya, (8) J. 
Vidyietgara, (9) Pairpasaracvatt and (10) EKufijavihbari."’ In foot-notea 1 
on the same page, he saya that Ntinyadeva has written a oom- 
mentary on the whole of the drama too, and refers to Tri, Cat. IT, 2220, To 


{ continuad on the naxt page ) 
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According to Aufresht’s Catalogus Catalogorum' only two 
Mas. of Dhardnanda’s commentagy on the Mélatimadhava are 
available, Though J have referred to all the Descriptive Cat- 
slogues in the Bhandarkar O..R. Institute, I have not been able 
to trace any more manuscripts of the commentary. But by a 
lucky chance the only two extant manuscripts of the commentary 
ara both found in the Govt. collection of Mes. deposited in the 
Bhandarkar O. R, Institute, They ara No. 430 of 1892-1895 and 
No. £58 of 1887-1891, They will be referred to in the remaining 
part of the paper as A and B respectively. Both of them area 
written in the Devanagar! script and were oollected in the 
Gujarat division of tha Bombay Presidency. 

Ms. A consists of 26 folios, of which 1s and 26b are blank ex- 
cept for a line in Hindi giving the names of the commentary and 
the owner of the Ms. sand the number of the foliog.* Though 
the Mg. is neatly and carefully written, its scribe was not aware 
of the confusion in the arrangement of the leaves of the Ma. from 
which he was preparing the copy. For, on o careful examination 
of the Ms. A, itis discovered that the correct sequence of the 
text of the commentary is disturbed in seven places and the pro- 
per sequenee is established only when we read the Me. in the 
following order; fol. 1°-4° ; 189—-18>, 177-17"; 7°—16" ; 67-6" , 5*-5° 
and 19*-26*, Jt must also be noted that it is written on double 
leaves from fol. 3 onwards i. 6. 3*° igs attached to 42° and so on. 
Thi feature of the Ms. will be useful when we oome to conaider 
the other Ms. The Ma. begins directly with a salutation to god 
Ganefa* and:the colophon ofa single sentence does not tell us 





( continued from tha pravioug page } 

thie list must be added the com. by (11) Harihara, represented by « aingle 
Mu, in the Library of the Asiatio Soc. of Bangal. Tt must also be noted that 
thete ip bo com, on the Malatimidhava by an anthor named Prakrtiolrya. 
I have chacked both the references to the Catalogue Catalogorum by Dr. M. 
Krishnamachariar and found that there is no mention at all of a com. by 
Prakrtiohrya at CC I, 453 and at CC ID 104 ocours the mantion of a Ma. of 
the Pr&krtachayi—Rgb 451 and no som, by PrikptBodrya ia meutionad at 
OC. II, 10d also! 


4 OC. III, S8—Bd, 438, Patera, 5. 430, 
Vit, Geap TaeATH! THIS 2G 
edits aa: | araeaeeat Tesat MAA Lote, 
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auything more about the author except hie name and the name 
of the commentary. ’ 


If would have been valuable, ifthe only two extant Mss, of 
the sommentary were independent of each other. But unfortun- 
ately they are not; on the contrary Ma, B is a very carelessly 
and hurriedly made copy of the Ma. just degoribed above. That 
B is a poor and worthless copy of A ia seen from the fact that this 
Ms, presenta identicaliy the same confusion in the sequence of 
the text as is found in the other. Another fact, too, corroborates 
the same conclusion. As observed before, Ms. A is written on 
double leaves and as is sometimes noticed in the case of other 
Mas. also, the two halves of a joint-leaf (3?" and 4*" } wera atick- 
ing together due to their being folded before tha ink had dried 
off. The scribe of B did not even notice this fact with the result 
that after writing the last word on fol. 3° he quietiy turned the 
sticking joint-leaf and immediately after the last word on fol. 3°, 
he copied out the first line on fol. 4°, thus omitting 16 lines alto- 
gether from A. Apart from this, hie carelessness is scen from 
numerous other mistakes of his own commission and omission, 
e.g. esqarsemna for Weqareeaa, “MgEC’ for “Ayr, wat for 
aeaqer ; Hrantar for sranaataar ; wa for EA; Wat for THs. He 
provides instance of dtfegraphy alao by copying over agsin two 
lines on fol, 8' of A. The Post-colophon endorsement by the 
scribe gives us his name as Laksmindraéyana a Gauda Brahman? 


The name of the commentary is given as Laghuvivarana-in the 
concluding ramarkas at the end of seven acts: it is not mentioned 
at al! at the end of two acts (III and IX) and only ag the end of 
the name Samkania-tippana ( which is nothing but a paraphrase 
of Laghuviverana ) is mentioned. So from the frequency of use, 
Laghuviverona may be taken as the correct name of the com- 
mentary. 

When from this examination of the manuscript matertal of 
the commentary we turn to the internal examination thereof, 
wa sre disappionted to find that aa a commentary it is of a very 


l git Sieraciged = madinremrpmner afraftert eralips eee: 


Ya Wag i 
2 Raed RIM aeoriic sfteq gt 
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moagre value, The bulk of it is devoted to supplying the 
Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit passages of the play and expla- 
natory material is only oocasionally to ba met with. It also con- 
tains a few quotations from the NdfyasGsfra and other works, 
Even as auch it would have been useful had it given the text of 
the drams. But the Mss, or rather the Ms. { B being a mere copy 
of A) omits the text altogether. Moreover, when we compare 
the Zeghuwearena with Jageddhara’s commentary on the same 
play, we are driven to the conclusion that Pandit Dharaénanda’s 
commentary hardly deserves to be called an independent com- 
mentary, Itis nothing but a drastic abridgment with a few 
changes in the wording here and there, of Jagaddhara’s oom- 
mentary, If we divide a sommentary on a play into (1) The 
Sanskrit Chay of the Prakrit passages, {2} quotations from 
lexicons, rhetorical, dramaturgical and auch other works and 
(3) explanation and appreciation if any, Dhardnanda haa bor: 
rowed all these three porticnus from Jagaddhara—Chaya, he has 
taken over, whole gale,’ without a change ; he has given a few 
quotations al] of which are found in Jagaddhara’s commentary, 
but in many cages he omits the names of authors and works, Ag 
for explanations he has borrowed only a few of them, either in 
full or in an abridged form, To illustrate this statement, I ahall 
sive below the entire explanatory portion from ;the Laghuviverana 
on the whole of the firat act and compsrs it with Jagaddhara’s 
commentary. * 


WthAeg FRTTT 


1 areqhrearitat wera arett | fe MATa AS WT aTT:...aPS... 
(fol. 1°) 9 frit | aaa ieee! ( p. 1) 

2a g& aNswernaeqaree- wa aie real... Heenequiqaee- 
are | (fol. 1°) = ara (p.7) 


1] Tt is to ba regestted that Dr, Bhandarkar's and the Nirnayasagara eds. 
of the play omit the CAdya from Jagaddhara‘’s oom., thereby cresting the 
wrong impression that J's com, did not contain the CAtyd atall, Dr, 
Bhandarkar, however, notes, the vatiante from the CAdy7 in thé app- 
aratus Oriticus, But all the Mss of J’a dom, at the B.O. BR. I. examined by 
me do give the CAdga. It is usually prefsced by the words apranhariey, 
Manat sto, 

* For Dhardnands references sre to Ma, A and for Jagaddbara to Dr, 
Bhandarkar's 2nd ed. (1905) of the Malatimadhava. 
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3 Gerrans wa: | 
( fol. x° ) 
4 yea frereg Rar aera | 
( fol. 15) 


§ afsrortrailn ecangaaaraears- 
wepeanneaersiees: | ( fol. 1°) 
6 Sagrensa: (expl. of dar 


gira: ) (fol, 1° ) 

7 ar a dherara: | ‘@arcaercrer 
aiergeargantet !’ = ( fal. 2* | 
8 atitatrarrearare BTaal- 
aTaaat: Gadi | eA Breea_IUaAT- 
ararg (2) eaert aeaearaeaare ee: 
(fol, 2") 


9 saralaqar aladt | Sareea 
VT AIT Host wars! i fol. 2* ) 


10 wyprer et | ( fol. 2* ) 
rr wearvar! fret rq 1 (fol. 25) 
2 aa warrarns | (fol. 2*) 
13 armaritare: dtat i (fol. 2") 
14 frarmavts aota eae | 
(fol. 2*) 
1s sqrewifarat eratica | &a athe 
feareg arene | ( fol. 2*) 


16 eriveng Werraam: «w- 
ear Kae: | (fol. 2*) 
I] ANASNSTAATE AAT WAAL 
(2) ertanet farard: | ( fol. 3°) 


18 atfratranreesdarnars | 
{ fol. 3") 
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afer Gar aoe: | Brae 
fralgateafara: | (p.9) 
qvd there fies ageaareas Up. 10) 


Seer Ee ETA TA PTT ET 
wuifrarsiogaer: |  (p. 12) 
aaa SrmramansrageEa | ( p. 12) 


araaeareitiqnd Wee: | wae 
‘aaraie’ etc. (p. 20) 
Ad madagaa vraaead a ate 
Aaa Geeta BA TalErsiarar 
Bieat Ma: Waar! Faw! 
agsas fe varaara atitatrarsra 
AIAAAT ATIETT AAS ST- 
Rey Rarhiee etrcrgatiarer- 
faerarq: | (p. 19) 
alter a aresqararraat = geret- 
aia | gare wT, “sara” etc, 
( p. 21 ) 
aiter at | ( p.22) 
serraaht | reais Bre: | ( fol. 22°) 
ain Warsarat Aa waadicae: i(p. 23) 
tat ainacttarsmeara | { p. 24) 
ene ant wari frases 
aL (Cp. 25 } 
aretieet areas aa AesTantt- 
fegrat aqrarararaer ails 
free Steregwr | (p. 26) 
STE VAAN: AHATAT 
sit ara: | ( p- 35) 
ANAS AAS A AACA Tease 
waa era anaes a7 faeral 
gir | (p. 36 ) 
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ES ayy Saeet a wered RTT | ‘ay area a ater ered afte’ 
(fol. 3%) gfty wen! Cp. 64) 

20 arateen aacrranshess: 10 after srenteet AUTEN | 
( fol. 3°) ‘ p. 64 ) 
21 ay WaATATT NeTETETeaTETe | ‘eg wierzeret rer aftr ht 
( fol. 3® ) ( p. 64 ) 
22 qaafreca wanita: | (fol. 3°) arattieraPrere ( p. 67 ) 
23 fara Rreveterag | (fol. 3°) oa fear finfereteen |! (p. 75) 
24 weara: aferter: | = C fol. 4") ‘qeerra: afarear at aaresit aw cack 
aia Bieetet: | { P77) 
25 Prumreaeaata dtsdar sar | ronan eta Stara ae Sear iremat 
(fol. 4") wart (p. 81) 


From the complete analysis of the explanatory portion of 
DharSnands’s commentary on the first avt of the Aftatimaidhava, 
it bacomas abundantly clear that it ia entiraly derived from that 
of Jagaddhara, As alreacy pointed out the Caédya and the quota- 
tiona are algo taken over from Jagaddbara. There is not a line, 
therefore in the whole of the commentary on the first act which 
Dharddhara oan claim as his own. And this ramark holda good 
in the caso of the remaining nine acts. I have carafully som- 
pared the Laghuuverana on the remaining acte with the com- 
mentary of Jagaddhara and without an exception I have noticed 
that Dharadnanda has borrowed the entira Chdyd, all the quota- 
tions and the whole of the explanatory portion in his Zaghuww- 
varana from Jagaddhara’s commentary. Consequently we cannot 
look upon the Laghuvivarana as an independent commentary on 
the Ma@latimidhava but only as an abridged recension of Jagad- 
dhara’s commentary. Aa we shall sea later on, Dharfinandsa was a 
highly learned man and he taught to a circie of pupils who came 
to him to study various branches of Sanskrit literature, and it 
is likely that he prepared this ‘brief exposition’ of the Malati- 
midhava by using Jagaddhara’'s commentary for their sake just 
as, according to his own statement,' the Mrcchakatikauvarana 
was written for the use of his pupils, One only wishes that he 
should have mentioned his wholesale indebtedness to Jageddhara. 





* fenomarrena sa gage fase wa 
aehaaran gaits seater a 
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In another paper of mine,’ publshed in the Axnals in 
Vol. XXII, pp. 38-44 I have conclusively shown how Jagaddhara 
himeeslf was indebted to an earlier commentator, Harihara; and in 
this paper I have proved that Dharfnanda'’s commentary is 
nothing but an abridged recension of Jagaddbara’s commentary. 
Thus, in short, the relative position of the three commentaries 
has been fixed on the strength of the internal evidence and this 
is corroborated by their chronological position also, 


The date of Harikara’s commentary on the Malatimadhava is 
definitely known from the Poat-colopkhon of the commentary ss 
A. D, 1216. Jagaddhara must have flourished, as shown by Mr. 
Gode,® between A.D, 1300-1400, DharSnanda's date is not 
very difficult to establish, for in the colophon of one of his works. 
the date of its composition is mentioned? as Wednesday, the 
10th day of the Bright half of Cailtra Sarmmvat 1872. This corres: 
ponds with {th April 1616 A. D.* But this latter falls on Sunday 
while the original statement mentions Wednesday. This discre- 
panoy of 4 days would greatly be diminished if the reading in 
the Ms. were @aT° instead of grar®. For, in that case the date 
of composition of tha LOth day of the work would be Bright half 
of Caitra, Samvat 1884, corresponding with Thursday, the 16th 
Apri] 1818 4. D. For want of any other evidence of a more pre- 
cige nature, on the strength of thie date supplied by DharSnanda 
himself, he may be said to have flourished between A. D, 1775 
and 1850. 


Dhardnands gives a few autobiographical details in colophons 
of two of his worka,®> He belonged to the family of Brahmans 


! “ Jagaddhare’s indebtedness to Haribara: an ancient commentator 
of the Maiatimadhara. ™ 
3 “ Date of Jagaddhara: The commentator of the Milstimadhava and 
other works—between A. D, 1300) and 1400." Jou. of the Univ. of Bombay, 
Vol, IX. part 2. 
2 way fama TMTATERA | 
-, 
TANS areata ag quite AGT Mrechakatikdvivarana, 
« Aco, to B, P. Modak's Ephemeria (1889 A. D, }. 
* eitierasiae areca gare: | 
qaqa camel Sehqresy Pate tt 


( continued on the next page ) 
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of the Vasistha gotra, residing in Bharatapura, modern Bharat- 
pore inthe U. P. His grandfather’s name was Thakura, who 
had three sons viz, Pirnadisa, Raémabala and Dayid&sa, Dha- 
Yinanda was the son of Ramabals, and had studied under one 
Paramsnanda Mitra. Dhardnands was a devotee of Srt Hanumén. 
He seems to be a very laarned man as the colophon of a Mag. of 
one of his worka’ says that Dharinanda was a Mahamahopa- 
dbyfya, a title bestowed on eminently learned man only. He 
must have kept a Pathagaia, for, in the concluding stanzas to 
his Mercchakatikduiverana he informa us that it was composed ex- 
presaly for the use of his pupils and the same appeara to be the 
case with the Malatimidhava- Laghuvlvorana. 

In addition to the commentary on the Matatimddiave Aufrecht 
records one more work of Dhardnanda, a commantary ( called 
Sudhi} on the QYiramim@isi by Appayya Diksita. Whereas 
Aufrecht records one Ms. only of the Sudfid, from the Govt. 
Oriental Library, Madras, the Descriptive Catalogues of the same 
collection disclose twa more Mss. of the Sudha and two works 
not recorded in the Catalogus Catalogorum viz. a commentary on 


ee — 


( continued from the previous page } 

Be UTS SINE: | 

ays WATS aS As Te Il 

Ae ATM GTA ATS: TAA See 

aaa FQ rae YITEMSET THUBAT 1 Colophon to the Sudha 
and Wa ages TATA FY AeA aay 

fang Heep Tee: THETA FAG Te 

Sig: arena etiakeantaaeaal treet 

Salarregara ETM SAGAS: 

TH Tee Raaaarg ata 

aA cee gag Ried: srarefiat igor | 

HARTA FATT) TT AZT AT 

PSN WHT UAT ATTA I 
ana Tat AAT THAT YA TTT Sa oto, 

Colophon to the Mrechakafikcaivarana 

re siremanege sietghthra Fsrieierenea qareg aga | 


Ma, No, 12886 of Govt. Oriental Mes, Library, Madraa, 
$2 «| Annals, B. 0. RB. I. ] 
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the Anaraghardghava of Murari, called the Gidharthadinka and 
another on the Mrechakattka named the Mrechakatikdvivarana. All 
these four works of Dharananda are unpublished. The Gidha- 
rthadipika breake off in the second act and no complete Ms, of the 
work is known to exiet. The Mrcchokatikiivivarana is preserved 
in complete In a single Ms. and is similar to the Laghutiverane 
on the Malatimadhave ; the main concern of Dharananda here also 
is to give the Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit portion of the play. 
The SudAa, however, seems to be a more ambitious work, if we 
are to judge from the short extracts given in the Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. The commentary extends to the end of the Attéayoktya~- 
laikdra i. e. it is available for the whole of the extant portion of 


the Ciframimiamen. 


ON THE SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS IN THE DECCAN 


BY 
R. G, HARSHE 


More than forty years have elapsed since the reguiar work of 
the collection of Manuscripts in this part of the country had com- 
pletely stopped. Government used to spend about Rs, 8000/- every 
year for this excellent and most useful work and the names of 
Buhler, Kielhorn, Peterson and Bhandarkar are associated with 
it 50 that as the result of frequent tours in the country we have 
& fine collection of about 20,000 Mss. at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, dealing with a variety of subjects and 
roing as far back as the 13th century of the Christian Hira. The 
work was probably discontinued because the collectors them- 
selves did not think it worthwhile to pursue this task any longer, 
as there was in their opinion no possibility of unearthing any new 
material or eise, no pressing demand on Government was made 
hy any of their successors in office. Some how the work has 
still remained incomplete and although several institutions have 
since followed in the footsteps of Bhandarkar and Rajwade 
in the work of collecting manuscript material, a thorough and 
systematic search all over the country still remaine a thing to be 
desired. 

It ia possible to do this kind of work now with better chances 
of success. Oriental research was in its infancy then and the 
caste prejudices of the learned Pandits were very strong againat 
its Kuropean sponsors, Pride of the family traditions had not 
died out and ideas of sanctity regarding Sanskrit and fanskrit 
learning had still their sway on the minds of the people. Stories 
are told of how men like Buhler and Peterson were obliged to 
sit some twenty fest away from the Brahman Pandit who was 
induced to part with some of his collection by appealing to hia 
love of money and poverty stricken condition. Selling Mss. ata 
rate a little higher than that of the waste paper was supposed to 
be the last meana of adding to the family income. Most of these 
Brahmans with ancestral pride ae their only heritage, were in- 
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capable of understanding the contents of their treasured posses- 
sion, much less their value. Despite sll this, it required a good 
deai of effort and persuasion on the part of the collector to induce 
them to sell away thoir Mas, 

Now circumstances have chanced. Hducation which was 
then a privilege of the few, has now become almost common. 
Oriental Research has made long strides in its progress and pao- 
ple have begun to understand and appreciate the value of re- 
search. Circumstances have forced people to leave their proper 
native places in search of service and city life does not afford 
any space for unnecessary storage. The Mss. and family records 
are perishing in dust at their village homes and sharing the 
same fate as the houses themselves. People are therefore more 
willing to part with their Mss. and family records than allow 
them to be worm-eaten, if they could be properly praserved by a 
reepectable publio institution and made availabie to genuine 
scholars, They would not even cara for any monotary return. 


Our recent experiences at Puntambe, district Abmadngar, 
strongly bear out thia fact in as much as we have been able to 
secure as donation from Mr, ¥. M, Gorha about 127 Mas. for the 
Deccan College Postgraduate snd Research Institute, Poons 
and record 465 others that are lying with only three Sastri 
families of the place. Within a week’s time it was possible only 
to have a cursory glance at the callection of three or four fami- 
lies and it could by no means be ssid that the work was thorough 
and exhaustive. For instance, Mr. Nidre, who ia supposed to 
have the largest collection of Mss. in Puntambe, had not re- 
vealed to us hia entire stock but allowed us to take down the 
names of a few Mas, A thorough search, granting that all facili- 
ties for work could be obtained, would require a couple of months’ 
strenuous work, 


But such a work would not go without its reward. The view 
that there is no possibility of unearthing any new material has no 
foundation in fact. Even this small collection of 127 Mes, oon- 
tains no less than 17 Mes. that are not recorded in Aufrecht's 
Catalogous Cafologorum and ag many as 32 which are not to be 
found in the Government Collection of Mes. at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. The importance of this work cannot 
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therefore be gainsaid. No cuitural History of the Marathi speak- 
ing province can ever be written unless and until a thorough and 
systomatio search of the Sanskrit” Prakrit and Marathi cultural 
traditions is made by competent scholars. 


For centuries together Maratha Pandits have distinguished 
themselves by their grast learning, their versatility and their 
acuteness of intelligence and left behind them hosts of literary 
works-a complete history of which is yet to be written. Contri- 
bution of tha Marathi Pandits to Mediaeval Sanskrit ia a thesis 
worth attempting but the required material is enveloped in a 
chaotic mags for the clearar vision of which work as outlined 
above is a condition precedent. Besides, a careful cleaner of 
manuscripts ip this part of tha provinces would reap a very rich 
harvest of Marathi literature of immortal poeta and writers be- 
longing to different religious sects, such as the NAthapanthiyas, 
the Mahanubhavas, the Varakaris and the Ramadasls, ete. The 
Marathas were the last to make history in modern times and bits 
of that history are still to be found in the nooks and corners of 
this country. It is therefore suggested that the work of the search 
for manuscript material should again be undertaken under Gov- 
ernment patronage by a Joint Board of competent scholars who 
have specialised in Indology, Marathi Literature and Mediaeval 
and Maratha History, with a modest annual recurring grant of 
Rs, 15000/-. Ten years’ intensive work would put into our hands 
all the necessary material that would enable us to know what 
kind of literature would be available throughout the Marathi 
speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency. 


The Maa. in the ¥. M. Gorhs collection of the Decoan College 
Postgraduate and Rescarch Institute, Poona, were at the time 
of their presentation merely a heap of louse folios, tied in extre- 
mely old and worn out bundles and so mixed up that it took 
more than a month for the writer to re-arrange them in a proper 
form of Ms. complete or fragmentary. In 127 Mas., rescued 
from oblivion, as many as 82 are complete and the reat incomplete. 
Olassified under several subject~heads, we find that they present 
a good variety : 


Veda 3, Itiha’sa 21, PurSna 17, DharmaSsdstra 25, Vedanta 3, 
Jyotisa-Graha and Phala 10, Tarka and NySya 7, Tantra and 
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Yoga 3, Vyakarana 2, Ganital, Kosa 1, Kavya 24, Nataka 2, 
Gadys-Campé 1, Total-125+2 MarathI=127. 

Though the collection does nat represent the entire collection 
owned by the Family, it is fairly rich and contains some valu- 
able Mas. not yet recorded by collectors of Mss, and the curatorg 
of Manuscript Libraries. This fact itself showa the importance of 
carrying on this work of collaction from year to year and from 
village to village. It must be remembered that even those Mas. 
were collected out of the so-called refuse. If a thorough search 
be made many more Mas. will come to light, 

To review briefly this collection, section by section, we find 
that the Vedic Section contains, besides a portion of Samiastvwa- 
dhayaya Bhaigya of Mahidhara, a work called Sakhaviveka, which 
describes the importance of tha Kanvasakha ' 

Tn the Itihdasa Section wo find some very old Mas. uf some of 
the parvans of the MahdAbhadrata. Recently, 8 Mas. out of 20, 
heve been selected by Dr. ¥. & Sakthankesr for his collation 
work af the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Puona. 

Under the Puranas are classified several Mss., dealing with the 
Mahatinyas of Gods, Vratas, Months, places of pilgrimage, etc., 
but the notable ones are those of Srimadbhigavata Purana-Canto 
X, -Harivijaya, Brhann&radiyapurinsa and Purdnasdroddhira. 
Most of these, though of a bulky size, are wanting in some folios 
and are incomplete. 

Dharmasistra claims to have the highest number of Mas. in 
this collection, dealing with the domestic rites and sacraments, 
the differant kinds of yows and religious practices, the duties of 
the Samnyisins, the decisions regarding clans and pedigrees, etc, 
The following might be mentioned as important works :--Changa- 
bhasyam on Paragskara~Snanasttram, Prayogaratnam by Kaal- 
dikgita, Kriyapaddhatih--by Visvanathabhatta, Smrtikaustubhah 
by Anantabhatia, Acarirkah-by Divakara, Vratarkah-by 
Samkarabhatia, Nirnay4bharanam-by Bhatta Mayiresvara, 
Yatidharmaprakasa by Vasudevaéramamuni eto, li might be 
mentioned here that Anantabhatia, in his work Smrtikaustubha, 
gives important detaile of his patron Bajabahaduracandrs and 
of his ancestors beginning from Ekandtha. 

1 “Mahatmyam Kayvadikhiyih Kathyate Visnutustaye ui  - Date of 
the Ms.—Saks 1772. 
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Among the Ved&nta Mes,, mention might be made of the 
Téavasyabhagyam by Mahbidhara, Paicikaranavarttikam by Sure- 
svaraoarys and the Prapaficamithyatvanumanapaiicikavyakhys 
by Srinivasa, all of which are complete, 

All the Mes. of Jyotiga are more or less important, some of 
them being two hundred years old. There is an undated Ms. in 
this collection dealing with prognosticating dreams and their 
consequencas. It is illustrated anJ contains prathamAtra&s and pen 
and ink pictures, against a general back ground of red colour, They 
are unaffected by Muslim or Rajpute style of drawing and psint- 
ing. The Ms, might belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth cantury. 

Most of the Mss. belonging to the Tarka-NyAya seation, are 
copies of the well-known treatises like Tarkassrhgraha, Sapta- 
padarthi and Ny4yamala. Buta criticiam of Saptapadarth!i by 
name Saptapadairthyadana-khandanam by Nagandtha is impo- 
ttant. This Naganitha was the preceptor of Yadavabhatta who 
was a versatile scholar and whose work on Jyotisa, namely, 
Grabaprabodhasya uda&haranam, dated Saka 1685, is available in 
our collection. Unfortunately, the Ms. of Saptapadarthyadana- 
khandanam is incomplete. 


The Tantrasdrasameraha of Anandatirtha, is incomplete and 
the other two Mss. in the Tantra-yoga section, viz, Sivayoga- 
darpanasamgraba and Sivayogasira-seigraha togethor make 25 
folios of the size 5/2, x 334. 

The commentary of Pufijaraja on the Sdrasvatavyakarana ia 
complete and the other Mz. is that of Sadlingarapfvali, evidently 
meant for beginners. 

The Patiganitadhyaya of BhaskarScarya is the oldest dated 
Ma. in this collaction, complete, bearing the date Sake 1583 and 
written by Nrharidaivajiia, the son of Vidvanathabhatta who was 
& great exponent of the works of Ganedadaivajia. 


The one Koga Ms. is the Ekaksaranighanta of Vararuci, com- 
plete and containing in all 41 verses. 

Leaving aside the copies of the well-known Kavyas such as 
the Ramayana, the extracts from the Mahabharata and the Bha- 


gavats, as well as those of the celebrated five Mahakavyag, the 
following are among the rare ones. 
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Srogkraviliea and Ghatakharparakavyam by K&lidasa ( only 
one canto, complete, of the latter with a commentary by Samkara) 
Nitigatapatram by Acyuta and commented upon by Srihari: Rame- 
fatam of Kesavabhatia Langa&ksi and Ramdry4 astottaragsatam of 
Mahamudgalabhattacaérya, 

The Ma. of the Haniimanndtaka and a commentary called 
Tippani ere both incomplete, The Bhojaprabandha mentioned 
under the last section is the only Ms, of the variety called Gadya- 
Campt and that too incomplete. 

Besides these Sanskrit Mas., thare are two Mar&thi Mss. 
namely, that of the Sivalflamrta and the Samaélok!l of Vamana 
Pandita of which the latter is complete and belongs to Saka 1583. 

Thus, it will be seen that a more thorough work of collection 
would be extremely profitable to Indologicai, Literary, Cultural 
and Historical Studies and if Government undertake to provide 
for a modest sum of Rs. 15000/- per yaar, regular work of catalo- 
guing these verious Mas. lying with different individuals at 
different places,’ might be started on a more scientific basis in 
whieh University and Research Institutes would surely interest 
themegelves, It would moreover be the continuation of the noble 
work of Dr. Bhandarkar so enthusiastically undertaken and so 
thoroughly carried out, within the prescribed limits, at the end 
of the last century. 


t Out of 465 Maa, which I have been able to record, Mr. Shankar Vinayak 
Nidte has got 31, Shankar Balkrishna Lumpathki 1i6, and Gangadbar Ram- 
krishna Dharmaédhikari 313. They sould be claseed under the following 
beads :— Ayurveda 3, Itihtsa 2, Kivya 39, Kofa 4, Jyotiss 18, Tattivajfiina 
20, Tarka-Nyfya 11, Tantra-Yoga 4, Purina 37, Dharmaébtetra 265, Vedic 11, 
Vykarana 4, S&Shitysa-Alamhkira 10, Stotras 30, miscellaneous 10 and 
Marathi 2 = 465. Of theae the majority of Mas. are complete and not more 
than a dozen are incomplete. There are in all 79 dated Mas., the oldest going 
ee far book as Sathvat 1118. This is avery valuable collection containing 
gevoral Mas. ac far unknown to us, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLUX 


An analogoug Study in Heraclitean and 
Indian Thought 


BY 
BETTY HEIMANN 


In my “ Indian and Western Philosophy: A Study in Con- 
trasts'!" 1 clearly took up the position of non—-analegy between 
India and the West which latter trend of thought started with 
Greek philosophy. In this case, however, a study in analogy 
between a Greek thinker and Indian philosophers is undertaken, 
There is no change of attitude, because Heraclitus was a pre- 
Socratic, or rather, pre-Sophistic, thinker. He still, on the main, 
apart from some pereona! and topical remarks, was occupied with 
some cosmic thought. His work had the title “ Peri Physeds” (‘* De 
Natura’’) and as such, as the later expositions will prove, he 
had his footing on a basis near to the constant Indian outlook. 
It may well be that this study may turn out to be a defence, 
simultaneously of Heraclitus’ and of India’s philosophy. For 
the same reproaches which the later Greaks, from their funda- 
mentally changed standpoint, made against H. are generally 
made by Western thinkers against the whole of Indian philo- 
sophy. Heraclitus is called the “Skoteinos”’, the obacure and 
the uneyatematic thinker. One external reason for thia censure 
may be found in the accidental fact that H.’s work is only 
handed down to us in patehy fragments. Another external 
reason is that he used a manner of expression unusual to average 
language by employing the form of aphorism and ailsao by his 
attitude of an inspired seer. (Significantly he laid down his 
work in the temple of Artamis as a kind of religious offering to 
the Divine). But more important are inner reasons why his 
work remained unintelligible for the masses of later Greek 
thinkers and, more or less, for the West up to recent times. His 
main dogma that everything is in continuous motion irrelevant 


1 Loudon 1937, ( G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ). 
ao 6[ Annals, B. O. BI, | 
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of direction, that ail opposites, the “ Hodos and and kat6 ”, the up- 
ward and downward movements, are essentially the same, 
does not fit into the rigid frame work of Western logical 
thinking. Since the slogan of the Sophieta that “ Man is the 
measure of everything”, human reasoning with its definite 
canon of values and of sareful avoidance of contradictory state- 
ments holds sway over the West. Since then a reluctance has 
arisen towards the loose elasticity of thought and its resulting 
ambiguity. But that is exactly what Heraclitus intended to 
impress on his fellow thinkers ag Nature's law. ‘“ Everything 
moves ina circle, up and down, from growth to decay and vice 
versa (Fragm. 112). “Nature strives after the opposite ” 
(Pragm. 10}, “ Union is only possible through primary dissen- 
sion, through the struggle of opposite tendencies” ( Fragm. 8 ). 
“ Wakening is destructive, sleep is constructive while co—-opera- 
ting on world events” (Fragm, 75). “Birth is misery and 
consequently turns into death’ ( Fragm. 20). “Good and bad 
are the same” (Fragm. 58). Heraclitus is conscious of being 
liable to be misunderstood ( Fragm. 34 ) by taking away all fixed 
determinations to which human reason clings. ; 

The same holds good forthe basic thoughts on which all 
Indian philosophical systema are founded. Through trying to 
ingert the human being inte the cosmic thought, considering 
Man as only one exprassion of the vital tife-fores which in- 
disoriminately permeates the whole Universe and all its 
phenomena, through emphasizing the ever changing flux upwards 
and downwards, from construction to deatruction and vice versa, 
Indian thought represents the same difficulty for human reagon 
as Heraclitus’ taachings provide, 

Ail Indian systems, too, emphasize the vagueneras of direction 
but the fundamental idea of motion, the oscillating and alternat- 
ing, the undulating and reverse movements which correlate 
everything and take away singlenesas and fixation. The ides of 
relation between everything results in the assumption of 
relativity aud momentariness of everything. Every phenomenon 
has an ambiguous significance. As a manifestation of the 
universal vital force within, and behind, all phenomena each 
single one is significant, but at the same time insignificant aa 
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only one transitory moment of fixation. The concept of a hidden 
unity between them all does not admit of a strict separation of 
opposites; it simultaneously Views reverses snd accepts 
paradoxies, The only constant factor which remains for the 
Indian thinker is the continuity of flux, the tinbreakeble inter- 
relation between analysis and catalyaia, the continuous metabo- 
lism and transformation. 

As such Indian ontology in the Vedanta and Samkhya system 
teaches & perpetual emanation and reabsorption out of, and into, 
Brahman or Prakrti. As such Jainism in its cosmology speaks 
about the rising and falling movements of world formation ( ui- 
sarpini and avasarpini, an almost literal equivalent of Heraclitua’ 
term “ hodos ané and katd ”’ ). 

A quast-ethical or theological expression of this biological 
law is given in the Upanisads. Not only in the pre-existential 
and post-existential periods of the worid, but also in the empiri- 
cal stages an interchange of the * hodos ano and katé ” is taught. 
The doctrine of the devayana and pitryfina indicates that the 
human being after this present form of existence is moving up- 
wards ( “ hodog ané6  } to moon and gun according to his merits, 
but then again comes down to earth ( “hodos katd’’ ) in the trans- 
forme d shape of rain and food and through that sgain returns 
to a human or animal body which is built up together with all 
its physical or psychic functions by the quasi-neutral comic 
substance which continuously changes form. 

The underlying biological idea of the tarma theory, common to 
all Indian systema, emphasizes that karma-bija grows into karma 
phaia: but the moment of the highest fulfilment of the seed in 
the fully developed fruit is the very beginning of decay. The 
‘fruit drops after having absorbed in itself as much as possible of 
the vital force of its bearer and has now ao more participation 
with the ever flowing vital sap. Its only way of survival is in 
transformation, sigher in the shape of consumed food or in the 
disintegrated form of manure which provides substance to a new 
outgrowth. We may understand in this way Hersolitus’ Frag- 
ment 36. “ Death of the transformed is the birth of a new form.”’ 

Nothing comes from nothing, but each action regults info an 
adequate re-action, This is the underlying idea of early Vedic 
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sacrifice and magico and the often misunderstood doctrine of “do~ 
ut-des." Performance of a rite, the concrete substance of liba- 
tion and the wili-power invested in the ceremony inevitably 
attracts the wanted result from the Godse or through direct influ- 
ence on the cosmic parts. 

Indian thought as well as the teaching of Heraclitus is based 
on the acknowledgment of the existent facts of actua] phonomena 
which function freely according to their specific jaws, Not an 
externally imposed order, but an immanent functional order un- 
derlies the course of development. Significantly, already the 
Regveda finds an expression forthis dynamic law. Ava, lit. the 
going, is the ancient name of the univereal order which governs 
the function of human and extra-human beings alike. ia (or 
rather Varuna, the servant of Afa } sees to it that the sun, moon 
and stars, the rivera and men, function in their appropriate places 
and at their appropriate time. Compare this concept of Rta with 
Heraclitua’ idea of Diké. “Ti the sun could deviate from ita pre- 
scribed course, the Erinues, the guardians of Diké, the inevitable 
immanent order, would find it out and would forcibly drive it 
back to its dutiful function” ( Fragm. 23). 


Heraclitus starting point of thought, too, isthe plurality of 
objects with their fized functions, but ever changing manifold- 
ness of conditions. While taking their starting point of inveati- 
gation in the actual dynamic flux of the empirical world; no 
apace is allotted by these thinkers to a creator out of the nahi, It 
is no accident that Reveda 10, 129 emphatically teaches that the 
God or the Gods being themselves but single forms are on this 
empirical side of the world. Again, it is no accident, but a con- 
sequence of the fundamental idea, that H. assigns no personal 
God or Goda other than a somewhat elevated etage among ail 
individual beings. 

But it is a natural urge to seek within this ambarassing mani- 
foldness of actual phenomena for an underlying unity. Thus 
India postulates, in a way of assumed accelerated motion, the ly- 
ing-together of all emanations of the basic life-foros at the 
beginning, or their falling-together at the and, in a kind of uni- 
fying receptacle. Pre~or-post-empirical unity is a deduction 
from empirical plurality observed. Thus the ides of motion and 
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empirical flux ( Heraclitus “Panta rei”) results in its last con- 
#equence into its opposite, unity as opposed fo, and yet connected 
with, plurality ; continuity, as opposed to, and yet connected with 
constancy, 

Unity is the cotneidentia oppositorum. Thia holds good not 
only in the sphere of visible empirical phenomena; also the two 
ends of the immense, the trangcendental “ hodos and and kato, ” 
are essentially the same. The immeasurably great and the im- 
measurably smali are in Sanskrit termed f#iina and Hinya (both 
derivatives of the same root: sin). The All and the None are 
essentially the same and between those correlated opposites lies 
embedded the world of the Finite. As such finya, zero, can be- 
come a synonym for Nirvana; the not-yet-a-thing is essentially 
the same as the no-more-a-thing. Both are nothings, The 
Vaisesika system accepts beside the finite physical forms the two 
opposites implied in the iden of the Adrsta, the Unseen, which 
oan be conceived either as the infinitely smal! atom, the anu, or 
as the infinitely great, but equally ungraspable, Gkaéa, the imme 
asurable eathsr. 

The deduotion of the fundamenta! assumtion of the ever 
changing condition of things is drawn by Heraclitus and his 
follower Kratylos. Nobody can enter more than once, nor even 
onee, the same stream, because both the bather and the stream, 
change from moment to moment, This idea which takes away 
ail safe fixation certainly embarrassed the later so-called system- 
atics of Greek and Western thinkers. Their antidote was to 
ridicule it.’ But the very same concept underlies serious Indian 
doctrines. Its last theoretical consequence ig to be found in the 
ktsana theory of Buddhism which teaches that no things except 
in interrelation (saving) of moments. But yet, even in this 
seemingly nihilating ksana theory some kind of constant factor 
remaing, E'ven the nihilistic schools of Buddhism accept the 
idea of a though continuously changing, buf in its very change 
permanent, bundle of psychic experiences. The arma bearer, 
retains from oue form of existence to all following ones its 
psychic predisposition. 

Heraclitus propagates that union or harmony can only be 
produced by the falling together of opposites. The male and the 
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famale elements are essentially opposed, but complementary to 
each other. Hinduism in texts and figural representations empha- 
sizea the same idea. God Siva cannot be thought of apart from 
his female Sakti. The Sémkhysa system represents the male 
elemeni as the principle of Puruda, the female as the principle 
of Prakrti. While working against, and for each other, the male 
and famale elements are together the creative powers of the 
world formation. It is no sacoident that the different Indian 
systema ( Vedanta and Samkhya) use frequently the metaphor of 
sexual union. Later Hinduism depicts this idea in ita last oonse- 
quence in the concept of the ardhandrigvara, introduces a double 
being in which the left half of ita body is representative of the 
female, the right half of the male element. 


Indian peychology, as represented inthe Yoga system, makes 
use of the basic doctrine of immanent counter-movements, The 
kerma, the activity, directed towards external functions, has to 
be counter~balanoed by peri-karma, inverted sarma ( Yora-sitras 
1,35 Comm. ), Each satieedand, external consciousness, ig courter= 
acted and such complemented by prafi-sain-vedand ( of. prati-sain- 
vedin, Yoga-sitras 1, 29 Comm.). Similarly the psychological 
aim of the study of history, of external action, is recommended 
for psychic training. Not for the sake of soquiring single facts 
of knowledge, but for the attainment of a liberated mind, history 
ahall be studied. The study of action ahall Jead io indifference 
towards action; study of history shall lead to the ésa@ndaraaa, to 
the pacified mind of the hermit. Nothing stands for good on the 
orest of a wave, nothing for good in the trough of s wave. KRe- 
viewing the undulating events as momentary and tranattory 
happenings, fhat is the aim of the Hajerarazgini, the chief histori- 
cal text of ancient India. The literal translation of this program- 
matic title is “ the waves of dynasties, ” 


All values of human guper-imposed ethies are irrelevant, 
Good and bad, i.e. black, white or karma of a mized colour is aui- 
table only for the average man; the Yogin has neither black nor 
white karma (cf. Yoga-sittras 4,7 and Bhagavadgitaé 2,50). Pure 
sccomplishment lies beyond that sphere of distinction. The 
game concept seems to underly Heraclitus’ Fragment 56. “ Good 
and bad are finally the same.” God Siva in his highest aspect 
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ia beyond the ethical range of hia destructive and constructive 
powers. As such he is the indifferent Yogin and is represented as 
the Naterdja. He performs hie dance of world-destruction with 
the smiling expression of neutral duty. While destroying and 
trampling down the world into a formless mass, he provides the 
predisposition for a new formation, 

From the aocial point of view, distinctions, too, are assumed 
as natural necessities, but not as final aims. The divisions of 
caste are not based on the law of independent and static differ- 
ence, but on that at common cause, The human community is 
conceived as 4 huge social organism in which all members have 
to play their specific part. The scheme of the caste system is essenti- 
ally adivision of jabour, or rather, a specification of labour. 
Only, when each single caste performs its specifia dharma ( duty 
and right ) it serves as a useful member of the whole. And yot 
another seemingly paradoxical law can be observed in this con- 
cept of caste. The caste itself, the genus, ia fixed, but within thie 
firation of the genus a continuous development takes place within 
each species belonging to the genus, While strictly adhering to 
the fixed order cof a caste in the course of generation physical and 
psychic progression takes place; capacities once acquired are 
developed and improved through their repeated exercise strang- 
thened by inheritance. 


These ambiguities already observed in all the other disciplines 
of thought have significantly left their marke also in the field of 
logic and epistemology. Even so-called formal Indian logic in 
its distinctive reasoning has to take into consideration natural 
ambiguity and elasticity of theught. Indian terms are never 
fixed ‘ termini” in the Latin sense, i.e. static limits, but main- 
tain ambiguous meaning, or even combine opposites. -Prasaiga, 
for instance, ia a definite logical term, but ambiguously fixed. 
As such if means logical consequence or wrong association. 
Other terms like mukii and yoga ara in one and the same context 
used in their distinct terminological meaning but alao in their 
wider significance, As such yoga indicates “ union ”’ of any kind 
and mukti “loosening power” in general, Thus Yoga~sitras 3, 
42 comm. speak of the unguarded fire as mukta. Significantly 
Indian formal logic introduces also a dynamic term for the in- 
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separable connection between the bearer of charactoristica and its 
essential characteristics. Vyinpt: designates the process of 
mutual penetration between the Nagin and the kage. Fixed rela- 
tions are not static data, but physical or psychic processer, 
Things sre interrelated through mutual participation of certain 
qualities. And once more the term “ quality” has in Indian 
logic a wider sense than in the formal logic of tha West. Spatial 
relationship results in in-fluence. Divisibility into the same 
number of parts results in similarity of the things which have 
participation with the quality of the same number. Similes and 
metaphors state a relationship (similarity } between the things 
compared which may result, in case of a relatively high number 
of comparable qualities, into identification. From this point of 
view rhetoric can be inserted into the Indian system of logic. 
statement implies poasible countar-statement; pakea conditions 
pratti-paksa. Ag such Indian logic cannot be thought of apart of 
discussion. A puzzle in Indian logic for the Western inrerpreter 
is its theory of the positive researchin the a-bhdra, the non- 
being. The former perceiving of a pot ina cortain place leads 
to the investigation of the “non-pot” on the spot where previous- 
ly a pot was sean. Hach bfiiva implies the existence ofits a-bhava 
each dheda equally explains a potential a-bheda: differance can 
only be perceived, if from another aspect non-difference is 
assumed, 

The same ambiguous relationship is given for the concepts 
of subject and object. They are continuously changing places. In 
the act of perception subject and object are equally active (perhaps) 
the object, while having a wider range of efficiency in influencing 
morethan one aubject simultaneously or subsequently, is the 
more ative of the two. Not oniy in the Vedanta, but throughout 
all later systems, the state of super-consciousness, the condition 
of non-more distinction betweon the Ego and the outer world, ig 
considered the highest. Susupié, the dreamlesas sleep, where no 
distinctive form and no separate consciousness of the wakening 
atage and of its reflection in dream—sleep is anymore assumed, is 
the highest form of conaciousness and as such a super-subjective 
-objective bliss. Here ones more one may quote Heraclitus who 
voices the same idea, though not in the developed form and 
refinement of India’s long tradition, HH. apeaks of the construc- 
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tive stage of sleep { Fragm. 75 ). We bave to add of “ dreamiess ” 


Bleep. - 


While taking into consideration tha widet range of Indian 
logic which thus transgresses the narrow limita of Western for- 
mal logic, we may try to understand the pregraw-matic asying 
of Nydya-sitrea 1,1. All the logical imtricacies of discussion, 
all the 16 categories of rations] proceedings claim to lead to the 
end of irrational bliss or salvation, 


After ali the former expositions it ia not surprising that even 
in the sober realm of Indian linguistics a reflection of the basic 
concept of flux, i, 6. of super directional motion, can be observed. 
The prefixes, the gufis, the motors, of the noun or verb to which 
they are added suggest in their basic meanings either ambiguous 
or even reverse, functions, The prefix sam indicates psycholo- 
gically concentration, physically compilation, logically com- 
prehension. The prefix @ ia an indicator of reverse motion ; it 
represents, as it were, a * hodos an6 and Eaté ” in the horigontal, 
instead of the vertical, direction, -A-pizigafa means reddish, Ls. 
going towards the red colour, G@-gam {root gam, to go),on the 
other hand, is used to indicate the revarse direction; as suoh 
d~gait means to return or to come, 


The prefix pratt is even 4 stronger representative of thia double 
motion. Whenever it is used, it indicates counter-movement. Hach 
paksa implies a possible prati-pakea, Praty-aksam is accordingly 
a significant term for sense perception. Its literal meaning is 
going towards to, or backwards from, the eye and thus it depicts 
the influence from thea object into the subject and vice verac. 


The same ambiguity, or even contradictorinega, of meaning 
ean be observed in simple nouns or verbs. Varnz means colour 
and sound, i. «. it indicates the visible or audible produst of the 
sense (eye or ear). Similarly, kkya@ ia: to sea ortosay. This 
Yegueness of meaning is extended beyond the mere verbs of 
sense perception. Ksi means: to rule and todestory. Ha is: to 
attain and to give up. Hither thesa latter verbs indicate differ- 
ent stages of a process or a general ambiguity of meaning. Other 
words show the last consequence of fundamental neutrality of 
meaning in indicating even contradictory functions, jy means: 
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to move snd to stand atili. Abkea, lit. whieh has no dhava, no 
empirical being, means accordingly nothing or immense ( cf, the 
above mentioned sina and g&nya ). Ae in the aphere of the Finite 
also in the realm of the Infinite reverse motion is assumed. 
Nabha is the absence, or the matriz, of all numbers. 


Heraclitus is for the later Westerner who has limited himeelf 
by his rigid reasoning “ Skoteinos, ’ obscure or unsystematic. 
In the light of comparison with the productive tradition of 
Indian thought we appreciata the richness and promise, L a. the 
élastioity, of mind of this original and fertile thinker. 


THREE HEADED ANIMALS IN MOHENJO DARO 
BY 
H, HERAS 


On a few seals found in Mohenjo Daro, instead of the usual 
sytobolic animal, which may represent one of the tribes into 
which the proto-Indians were divided, there is the represonta- 
tion of a thres-headed animal. Thua in one of them we see the 
animal with the heads of a bull, an unicorn and an ibex. { fig. 
1).7 The buli’s head is placed low as in the attitude of eating 
grass. The Unicorn’s head is the middle one and appears as it 
were the proper head of the animal. Finally, the ibex’s head 
aprings from the union between the neck and back of the animal 
and turne backwards. We ‘have called this head, the head of an 
ibex because the horns appear to be the horns of this Himalayan 
goat. Yet we must say that the horns are turned forward, 
which is not the ordinary position of the borns of the iber, 
Moreover, its head itself might not be recognised as the head of 
an ibex by a zoologist. 

The representation of this animal is aleo found on snother 
seal ® with ingcription above, about which we shail speak below. 

On another seal* {fig.2) the three heads seem to belong to 
the same animal] but for the horns. The lowermost head has 
two horns which might be the horns of a bull, while the upper 
two heads once more have the horns of an iber, the middla one 
having the horns turned forward and the uppermost head having 
them turned in the natural backward direction. Otherwise, the 
position of the beads is the same as in the preceding casa, 
though the lowermost head is perhaps still more bent towarda 
the ground than in the other casa. 

Amongst the seals described as Hittite, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, there is again a seal (fig. 3) showing a 


Mackay, Further Excavations ot Mohenjo Duro, TI, PL XOVI, No. 494, 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Dero, Pl, LEX XIII, No, 24. 
Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, Pl, OXI, No, 382. 
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double-headed animal, one being the head of a bull which 
appears aa the natural head of the animal, and the cther head 
rising over the neck and turned backwards in tha same position 
as the uppermost head in the preceding two cases. This second 
head apparently ia the head of s ram, its horns belng represented 
in the characterietic wavy shape of the rama in the Mohenio 
Taro representations’ and also in Egyptian carvings and 
paintings * 

What was the meaning of these three-headed animala of 
Mohenjo Daro, and incidentally of the two-headed animal of the 
Fittites ? 

The reading of the inscription which accompanies the first 
three-headed animai described above made me advance a theory 
about the nature of these quaint representations, ambodied in the 
two following auestions: “ Ia the monster having three heads a 
symbol of ithe divine triad of the Mcohenjo Daro Religion?* Are 
these three animals the Vaheanas of the ‘three great gods’ ? * 
The doubt expressed when proposing this theory ia not yet fully 
removed after nearly three years sincs I wrote those lines, Yat 
I readily acknowledge the possibility of the theory owing to the 
following arguments, 


Though among the objeots discovered in the Indus Valley 
there is no representation of any god standing or reated on any 
animal as a Pahanae or in any way connected with any, yet it 
seems likely that the {idea of ascribing a Va@iana to each god 
must come from the very early proto-Indian period. In point 
of fact wa find a number of gods represented on animal VG@hanas 
in Sumer (and consequentiy in Babylon and Assyria), among 
the Hittites and among the Phosnicians. {n other Mediterranean 
nations we come scross certain animals associated with some 
definite gods though not actually represented as vehicles of the 








a Hogarth, Aiétite Seals, PL IV, No. 101. (Oxford, 1920). 

* Of for instance, Wallis-Budge, From Fetish fo God, pp. 14,76 and 
passim. 

’ Ci, Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro Peopla according to 
the Inscriptions " Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 15-17. 

4 Horas, “ Further Excavations at Mobenjo Daro" The New Review, 
Vol. IX, p. 75. 
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latter. But the moat interesting circumstance of this custom is 
that a number of these vehioles perfectly correspond in some 
cases to the Indian vthanas and their respective rods, 

In Sumer, for instance, the God Enli), who has taken the 
place of the Supreme deity, is intimately associated with. the 
ram, in whose zodiacal house he is supposed to dwell. ' 


In Egypt, the god Amon~Ra, who ia the first deity of the 
triad of Thebes, is often represented with the head of a ram? or 
simply as aram.*® Similarly the goddess She-Khot, who is the 
Mother Goddess in another Egyptian triad, is shown with the 
head of a lioness. 


On the large rock of Iasily-Kaya, near the Hittite capital, 
the first god of the Triad, fefanu, corresponding to the prote- 
Indian An, is shown next toa ram, In front of him, the Mother 
Goddess Amd is reprasented standing on a lioness which is 
walking over mountaios, a perfect equation of the futura mother 
goddess of India, Parea: whose vahana ia a lioness, * 


A Phoenician cylinder seal shows likewise the first god An 
with a trident-like thunderbolt, standing oa a humped bull which 
reminds us of Siva’s Nandi while the mother goddess is once 
more shown represented on mountains, ® 


In Syria and Phrygie the main god, later called by the Romana 
Jupiter-Dolichunueg is always represented standing on a bull. 
On the coins of Hierapolis he is shown seated on a throne 
fianked by two buils, while the mother goddesa is to his ieft on 
a similar throne flanked by two lions ° 


Among the seals discovered in the palaces of Minos in Crete, 
there are several representations of the Motber Goddess associated 
with the lion. Yet we ahali only refer to one on which she is 
shown on the top of mountains next to which are two lions with 


Radau, Sumerian Hymne and Prayers to God Nin-tb, po. 34-35, 
Bhorter, The Egyptian Gods, p, 126, 
ibid. pp, 11 and 140. 
Garstang, The Hittite Empire, Pl, SEIV, 

5 Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres Orientaux de ia Bibliothique 
Nationale No. 281. 

© Garstang, op. cit. p. 304, fig. 43, 
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their pawa on the mountains go aa to have their heads on the 
anme level as the feet of the goddess. ’ 

This persistent tradition of the sdhanaa of some of these gods 
agrecing in some cases if not all, with the »ahance of the corres- 
ponding divinities of tha later Indian Pantheon, seems to imply 
that they existed already in India before the migratione of the 
Mediterranean branches of the nation. If that were so, wa might 
perhaps suggest that the bull of the three-headead monster under 
study wae the ethana of An, the future Siva; the fbex was the 
vihana of Anil, the proto-type of Subrahmanya in India and of 
Enlil in Sumer. The remaining head of a unicorn would thus 
correspond to the wthana of Ama, the future Uma-Parvat!l. The 
fact that these last two vabanas were exchanged for a peacock 
and a lioness, respectively seoms to go againat our theory.” Yet 
we must remember that a lioness or a lion appears already in 
connection with the Mother Goddess in other Mediterranean 
nations and that Zeus-Jupiter ia associated with a bird, viz. an 
eagle. This eagle aa wail as Subrahmanya's peacock might be 
the final davelopment of another bird of early times. This bird 
was Very likely a cook which was Subrahmanya’s first v@hana ®, 
In point of fact we also find an eagle as the witana of another 
God in the historic period of India, viz., Garuda aa the v®hanu 
of Visnu who though being a Vedio god is not shown associated . 
with this v@hane in the Reveda. 

Ags regards the ofher thrae-haaded animal, we do not finda 
plausible explanation of its three heads, nor have the two signa 
carved on that seal any spparent relation to the figure, Waa it 
perhaps the representation of a sort of a demon or evil spirit? 
Goad spirits are represented in the Mohenjo Daro seals with com- 
bined human and animal forme.’ In the same way, We find good 
spirits represented in Sumer, Elam and among the Hittites and 
Minoans. The combination of animal forms only seems to be 

eomething mora uncanny and consequently suggesting evil. In 


1 Pvaos, The Palace of Minos, II, p. 809; IV, p. 608, of. tbid, I, p. 505, 

2 As regerda the unicorn it is doubtful whether it really existed in the 
Zoologica) kingdom at any time. Yet sinoa the animal is generally suppos- 
ed to be a sort of a monster in the full hiatcrical period this migh$ have 
been the reason why the lioness, a ren] and well-known animai finally 
substituted the mythical unicorn, 

* Sivaraje Pillai, Chronoiogy of the Early Tamils, p. 203. 

4 Marshall, op. cit., Pl. CXL, Now, 856-357, 
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point of fact in later Hindu ieenography vakeasas or devils are 
very often represented as an ugly combination of animal 
forma. 

In this connection we may refer to two very interesting re- 
presentations which we have lately discovered in Raiohur, in 
H,. £. H. the Nizam’s Dominicns. 

One ig a square block of granite which belonged to an early 
building, now kept in the premises of the Stata Guest House, 
round the central fountain in the garden. This block has a three 
headed monster aculptured on one of its faces.‘ This relief as 
all the other reliefs found in this garden, has unfortunately been 
tarred, perhaps for its praservation, but certainly with very bad 
effect as regards its aesthetic appearance. One of the affects of 
tarring was the difficulty of obtaining a. good photograph of it; 
because a black surface placed under the shadow of some bushes 
did not reflect any rays to impress a photographic film. Finally, 
one of my companions thought of a successful device, He obt- 
ained a mirror from the servant of the Guest House by means 
of which the reflected light was thrown upon the blook sculpture 
thus obtaining a pratty decent photographie raproduction which 
is published herewith. * 

The representation found on this block of granite ia one thoro- 
ughly parallel to that of the third Mohenjo Daro seal studied 
above. Itis a quadruped with three heads, apparantly belonging 
to a ram; the horns are vary Jong and straight. The three beads 
are placed in absolutely the same position ss the heads of the 
Mohenjo Daro monster, one bent towards the ground, the middle 
one in its natural normal position and the third one springing 
up from the latter's neck and turned backwards. The parallelism 
of the three heads in their respective poses is indeed very strik- 
ing. The only differance batween this and the seale being that 
the latter had heads of at least two differant animals while in this 
case plithe heads belong to the same goological species. The 
fact that the block of stone is now separated from the building 
for which it was destined, does not unfortunutely allow us to 
advance any theory about the meaning of this monster. 

1 Fig, 4, 

* Unfortunately, the lowermoat head of the monster did not fully come 
within the range of the camers, Fig. 4. 
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The other representation of agimilar monster discovered at 
Raichur may give us some clue as regarda its significance, It 
is found on a beautiful graffito on a flat stone probably of basalt 
whioh had undoubtedly belonged to an cld Hindu temple of the 
i2th or 13th century, as the garland hanging round the neck of 
Henumsn shown in the graffito discloses. This very interesting 
Archaeological specimen is now embedded in the wall of the 
central square of the Navrang Darw4za, under the arches, of the 
lower Raichur Fort. When I saw this graffito for the first time 
in December 1937, it was very clear and distinct but unfortuna- 
tely I had not then a camera with me. When I wrote about it 
to the Archaeological Department of the state, they officially re- 
plied that they had no photograph of this monument among the 
department records. Last December, before proceeding to the 
Hyderabad Oriental Conference, I proceeded to Raishur with a 
party of my research studenta in order to obtain a good photo- 
graph of it. The wail where the grafiito is embedded had in the 
meantime been whitewashed and a portion of the graffito was 
covered with white-washing. With a wet handkerchief and 
with great care we removed ail the white-washing from over the 
graffiito and three of my research students competed in the difficnit 
enterprise of taking a photograph of that blackish stone in that 
shady spot. The competition was won by Mr. L. GB. Keny, 
The photograph obtained by him is published herewith ({ fig. 5 ), 
but since it is still dark aa it reproduces the blackness of the 
stone itself, he has supplied me with a beautiful enlarged draw- 
ing made by his friend Mr. Narayan Siva, which will enable our 
readers to appreciate the beauty of this unique graffifo, ( fig. 6 }, 


In the cantral portion of it, a plant which pseudo-botanists 
might perhaps classify as a banana or plantain tree, rises bet- 
ween the Cakra and Sankha, two symbols which might suggest that 
the stone had belonged to a Vaisnava temple. To the left of the 
trae, one sees the image of Hanuman, the great wonder-working 
vanara of the Ramd&yana, with lifted tail and in an exultant 
mood. His left foot is lifted from the ground and his right hand 
ia raised above the Jevel of hia head in a dancing pose, On the 
side of the central plant there is another figure in a somewhat 
similar pose. His left hand ia raised aa the right one of Hanuman 
ig, and his left foot is being lifted from the ground, its heel act: 
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ually being raised. The while figure stands on a hillorsa 
mountain, tha top of whieh is flat. The identification of this 
figure is somewhat puzzling. A pair of wings appears from he- 
hind his back one on each side and a enake is entwined in his 
right arm, ite head being on a level with his face, These two 
circumstances ssem to suggest that the image may represent 
Garuda, the esgie of Visnu supposed to be the lord and annihi- 
istor of snakes. Yet, the repsesentation of the face of this per- 
sonage is against such an identification, His face is the face of 
a monkey not very different from that of Hanuman. He wears 
a peculiar head-dress bearing a sort ofa crutch from the middle 
of which a pointed leaf majestically rises. Nevertheless it is in- 
teresting to note that his monkey tai! doas not appear. The final 
identification of this personage may be obtained after having 
tdentified tha whole scene. 

After Laksmans, Rama’s brother, was mortally wounded in 
front of the walla of Lank&, the courageous Hanuman flew to 
the Kiskindha forest to bring the herb named Visalyakarani 
(destroyer of diseases ) from the Gandhamidana, following the 
advice of the physician Susem:, after the medical examination of 
the patient.’ tt is well-known how Hanuman, instead of wast- 
ing time in saarch for the herb, himeeif not being an expert in 
its knowledge, detatehed the whole top of the mountain and flew 
back with itto Lanks.? On reaching Lanka, Susena spotted 
the herb without difficulty and crushed it with a stone so that Its 
amell would revive the dying hero. * 

The graffito under atudy seems to represent this last touching 
ecene. Hanuman appears exultant over his having found the 
required remedy. Susena, the great physician, climbs to the top 
of the monutain as the text itself states.* This is graphically 
represented in tha scene under study. The herb itself not yet 
sinaAshed rises between both vdénaras. 

A serious objection, nevertheless, may be proposed against 
this identification of Sugena. He oertainly looks like a monkey. 


1 Radmdyarno, Ch. 82, Vr. 28-58. ( References given here, are to the 
Bengali resension of the poem }. 

9 Jbid, Ch. 83, ¥v. 21~43, 

& Jbid, Vv. 58-55, 

4 Téid, ¥. 52, 
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His head-gear suggests princely rank as befits the Father-in- 
law of Sugriva, the vinara chief.' But he has wings and is 
associated with snakes. [ cantot explain aatisfactorily this ex- 
tracrdinary iconographical development unlese the designer was 
to adapt these two elements to the famous physician, which were 
poetically described as characteristics of Hanum&n in his flight 
to the Kiskindhs forest. He is said to have flown like the wind 
whose son he was supposed to be, for which he would naturally 
require wings. And the movement of his hands resembled coil- 
ing enakea. 

After baving identified this scene so beautifully depicted in 
this grafiito, wa may now study the figure that appears behind 
Hanuman. It is a three-headed monster totaily similar to that 
carved on the other Raichur atone described above, but of much 
more delicate design. Ti.e three haads of the animal have horne 
of the same kind as the other and the position of the three heads 
is the same but for the fact that the lowermost head is much 
more bent towards the ground andis actually eating the herb. 
This seems also to be what the third head rising from the base 
of the neck of the middie one, is dying. The animal in this case 
looks like a deer, rather than any other animal. Its anatomical 
perfection and gracefulness of design reveale a firet clase artist. 
What is the meaning of this three headed monster ip the scene 
described abova? 


In the course of the battle relentlessly fought round the walla 
of Lank§4, after the rising of Laksmana owing to the smell of the 
eslutiferocus herb brought by Hanuman, a colossal fight ensues 
between the latter and a son of Ravana, called Trisira, because 
of his three heads? He is now generally represented as a three~ 
headed man. But we suspect that in ancient times when it was 
supposed, following the Puranis tradition that Lanka was a king- 
dom of Raksasas or demons, the ancient sculptor, following the 
old artistic tradition of representing demons in the shape of mon- 
strous animale, depicted Trisira as a three headed animal. 
Therefore this three~headed and graceful deer, in spite of ita 

attractiveness and seathetic appeal, may probably represent the 


$ Ibid, Oh. 8%, ¥. 119. 
& Rumayaps, Ch. 50, Vv. 20-42, 
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monatrously described sou of Rtvana, waiting for the engavement 
with the vinara hero soon after Laksmana’s recovery. 

The popularity achieved by this monstrous son of Ravana, 
which the local tradition of Trichanapally, associated with the 
ancient name of the city, Trisira-pally, may perhaps strengthen 
our view concerning the identification of this figure. 

If our identification of this three-headed monster is correct, 
we have in this figure a confirmation of this suspicion that the 
three-headed monsters of Mohenio Daro, or at least some of tham 
may be the representations of demons or evil spirits. In any 
case the two three-headed monsters found at Raichur are a 
magnDificent proof of the continuation of the artistia traditions 
of the proto~Indians of tha Indus valley, in the historia period of 
Hindusthan. We must admit that behind this continuous artiatio 
tradition there must be a continuons idea) which though perhaps 
nol in agreement with the above explanation given by ua,iga 
portion of the inheritance of that raca which permeates historical 
India. 


THE HOME OF THE SAIAVAHANAS 
BY ° . 
5. A. JOGLEKAR “s 
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The question of the home of the Satavahanas has engaged .*¢ 
attention of scholars for a considerable time and they are not 
nearer the solution of the problem than they were when the 
Sitavahanas were assigned to the Andhra-dess, ostensibly in 
accordance with the statement to that effect in the Purdnas. It 
was at one time believed that this theory was tottering as a 
result of recent investigations of several scholare’; but that 
position no longer holds good. Several attempts have beon made, 
of late, to connect them with the Andhra-desa*. In the latest 
work on the subject,* My. Gopalachari etill clings to tha shreds 
of a tattered theory and fondly believes that Andhre-deéa wae 
the land of the birth of the Satavahanas, who, as fortune hunters, 
passed into the service of the Mauryas and so moved up to 
western Deccan, where Simuka started bis career of conquest, 
This makes a frash study and a renewed attack on the old theory 
necessary. 


While identifying the Satavahana kinge of Maharastra with 
the Telugu speaking Andhras and placing them about the 
mouths of the Godavari, Dr. Bhandarkar has not put forth any 
ressoning. Bhandarkar, Rapson and Smith built up the theory of 
the eastern origin of the Andhras and in course of time it 
fossilized into an orthodox dogma. Dr. Barnett, in the body of 
his chapter on the Early History of the Satavalianas, states that 
their home, then as now, was ineluded in modern Telingana’: 
in the foot-note, however. he atates that one ia tampted to 
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1 ¥, 8 Bakble, “Satavihanas & Contemporary Esatrapay”. J, BB. 
R.A. 8, Vol. IIT, p. 49. 

2 Aravamuthan, jn “Kaveri tha Mavkharies and the Bangama Age”, 
tries to identify the SaitavShans king with Nurruvar Kannar or the Hundred 
Argan kinge of the Silappadikaram. 

3 Mr. Gopalachari, Zariy History of the Andhra Country, pp. 9 and 27. 
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connect the Satiyaputas witkethe Sitaydhanas snd suggasts that 
if this identification is right, it would seem that the Satakarnis 
were originally 4 tribe living outside the borders of the Andhra 
country, perhaps to the west of if, who about a generation after 
Asoka made themaelves masters of the Andhra-dess and playad 
in it the part of the Normans in England. Mr, P. T. Shrinivas 
Aiyanger, was the firstto attack the theory’. He has shown 
the utter worthlessness of the data upon which reliance was 
placed by Smith. The conclusions arrived at by him are that the 
Andhra power extended from the west to the east, down the 
Godavarl valley, that Andhra was firata tribal name, then the 
name of a dynasty and thereafter the name of a language. 
Dr, Sukthankar’s spirited attack had almost levelled the orthodox 
theory to the ground.® Mr, Bakhle aleo does not accept the old 
theory ; but unlike Dr. Sukthankar, he does not put forth any 
frash theory about the original home of the Satavahanas. I 
believe that the Satavahanasa can more conveniently be placed in 
the region about the source of the Godavar! than about the 
mouths of the river; and that a convincing reason can alec be 
assigned for the Andhra label that they were given. 

The earlier kings of the dynasty do not appear to have had 
any connection whatever with the Andhra-desa. Their earliest 
inscriptions and coins as well are found only in Mahdrdstra. The 
alphabet in which their inscriptions are inscribed is north- 
Tudian and the language is proto-Mahardstri. Their coins are 
of the Malwa fabric’, the legends are in Brahmi and on their 
teverse appears the well-known Ujjain symbol. Their bow and 
arrow coins are found only in the Kolhapur region. Andhra 
coinage is northern and western in its affinities and has nothing 
in common with the peculiar coinage of zouth India‘. In their 
own inecriptions they do not refer to themselves as belonging 
either to the Andhra-dega or to the Andhra-jati. Tradition and 
inscriptions connect them with Pratisthana and Nasik the cultural 
centres of ancient Mahdardsira. Prakrit ( Maharastri} authorship 


Ind Ant,, 1913, p. 276, 

BR.0O. R I, Annaie, ¥ol. I, pp. 21-42, 

Rapson, Coins of the Andara Dynasty ete., p. xcti. 
Smith, Z. D. M. G., 1903, p, 607, 
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ia ascribed to one of them and for intimata conversation in their 
harems, where one would be sxpected to use his mother-tongue 
only, they are said to have used Prakrit. Their relatives were 
the Maharathis, chieftains of ancient Mah&rastra. Neither in 
Maharastra nor in the Andhra-deaéa prevail any traditions of 
Andhra invasion or conquest. Outside the bare statement in the 
Puranas, therefore, that after the K4nvas the land wiil be ruled 
by the Andhras or by the Andhra-jatiyas, and the correlation of 
the names of the kings named as Andhras with the names of the 
kings in the Sétavéhana dynasty, there is nothing to connect the 
earlier Sétavahanas with the Andrha-dega. Later Satav&haaas, 
no dovbt, were pressed tothe south and in the country which 
later on came tobe koown as the Andhra-degja: but that is no 
reason why the dynasty itself should be labelled as Andhra. 


The Aitareya Brahmans ( VII. 18) speaka of the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabarag, Pulindas and Mitibas, as people living in the 
south, beyond the borders (udéntyah } of the Aryan settlomenta. 
Of these five non-Aryan ‘ dasyu ) tribes, the Pundras are placed 
in the Daksinadpatha by the Markandeya Purina. Dr. Bimala 
Chura Law is inclined! to place them in the east, because the 
town Pundravardbana, to which extended the southern boundary 
of the Madhya-desa snd Magadha’ is situated in Bengal, in the 
Bograé District. Wedo not know if the founders of the town 
were the Pundras of the Aitareya Brahmans. If they had baen 
s0 civilised a people, the expelling of the progeny of his fifty sons 
by Visvamitra into the Pundra country would not have amount- 
ed toacurse. It may be that in later times the Pundras of the 
Vindhyan region were pressed to the esst, became civilised and 
were included in Buddhist legend. Bana, in his Kadambartf, 
places the Sabaras in the Vindhyas. Ptolemy places the Pulin- 
das along the Narmada, Their oapital Pulinda-nagara has 
been placed to the south-east of Dasarna.* The five tribes have 
thus to be placed along or to the south of the Vindhyas and in 
Western Decoan. There is thus no reason to go as far cast aa the 
months of the Godfvar! for the placement of the Andhras during 


Geographical Essays, Vol. I, p, 154. 
Divyivadina, pp. 21-2, 
Prof, Rayshaudhuri, Political History of Ancient Indta, p. 79. 
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the age of the Aitareya Brahmana. The next reference to the 
peoples of the Deocan is by Panini, According to him, the 
southernmost Aryan settlements were Kacchas, Avanti, Kosala, 
Kariiéa and Kalinga. His reference to Kosala is to the Kosala 
of the south, better knéwnas Daksina-or Maha-Kogala. It was 
bounded on the north by Magadha and on the south by 
Kalinga, Along the Vindhyddri it extended up to Burhanpur con 
the west and to Chattisgad on the east. Kariba waa situated on 
the back of the Vindhyss. Kalinga corresponded to the North- 
ern Circars,' The Northern Circara included the Districts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapattan, Godavari, Krishna and Guntur*®, The 
territory now known as Andhra-desa was thus included in 
Kalinga, and it appears, that the country now known as the 
Andhra-deés was not a separate entity in the age of Panini. If 
the Saétavahana kings had belonged to Kalinga, they should have 
written their inscriptions in their own alphabet; that the 
Kalingas had an independent alphabet is borne out by the atate- 
ment in the Lalita-Vistara’ thatthe Bodhistava had mastered 
the alphabet of Kalinga, 


The earliest epigraphic reference to the people of the Mahéa- 
ristra is in the rock edicts of ASoka. He sent his religious mini- 
sters for propagenda and philanthropic activities in the land of 
the Rastikas, Andhbras, Pulindas, Petenikas and in the Aparania. 
According to the statements in these edicts, the Bhojas, Andhras, 
Petenikas and Palindas were, it may be inferred, included within 
the sphere of influence of the Mauryas ; but nothing is said there- 
in about the location of these tribes. In the edicts, the Petenikas 
have been associated with the Bhojas and the Satiyaputas. The 
Satiyaputas have been identified by Dr. Bhandarkar with fami- 
lies in Maharastra bearing the surname Satpute. This theory 
has not been very favourably received. Dr, Barnett suggests 
their identification with the Satavahanas themselves. The Ras- 
tikas { Rastrikas) are the majority tribe of Mah&rastra that have 
given their name to their mother-country. The Petenikas were 
the residents of tha Godavari! valley in the territury around Pai: 


Bhandarkar, arly flistory of the Deccan, p, 6, 
Thurston, The Madras Presidency, p. 11, 
Latita-vistara, p. 125-6, 
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than, Aparanta has been conclusively identified with northern 
Konkon. The Petenikas are associated with the Kastikas and 
also with the Bhojas. i am inclined to beliavea that the Rathis 
were the residents of the Bhima valley, which, in ancient times, 
was called the Bhimsa-Rathi.’ The Bhojas are associated with 
Berars and also with western Mah&rastra, Pargiter associates 
the Kunti-Bhoja territory with Maharastra, Inscriptions refer- 
ring to the Mahé—-Bhoias have so far been found only at Bedsa 
and Kuda; and those referring to the Maha—-Rathis at Bedsa and 
Nana~Ghat. It appears that the Rathis began to call themselves 
Meha-Rathis after they became more powerful than they were 
in the age of Asoka; and that thereafter the new style was adopt- 
ad by the Bhojas. The major tribes of Maharastra have thus been 
mentioned by the Asokan edicts and this lends support to the 
viow that on account of this association the Andbras may defini- 
tely be placed in Maharastra, The next historical reference to a 
king of this dynasty is in the Hathi-gumphe inscription, where- 
in Kbaravela, the king of Kalinga, olaima to have sent his army 
westward, as far as the Kanha-benuna, disregarding the power of 
the Satakarni, “the protector of the west,’’ and ravaged the 
city of Misika and forced the Rastrikas and Bhojas to fall at his 
feet. Khdravela, does not refer to Satakarni as an Andhra, and 
even according to Gopalcohari, this conclusively proves that the 
earlier Satavadhanas had no connection with the Andhra-deSa in 
the third and segond century B. C,, though he vitiates his state- 
ment by mentioning the Andhra-desa as the land of their birth. 
Even Rudra-daman, the Maha-Ksatrapa, does not refer to the 
Satakarni king as an Andbra, though he was olosely related to 
this dynasty and claima to have twice defeated the Lord of the 
Dakainipaths. Im hia Sudarsana Lake inscription he has given 
a list of his conquesta and we can see therefrom that he does not 
appear to have advanced further south than the Konkan. It 
appears therefore that till the time of Rudra-daiman the Sitaka- 
rnis do not appear to have received the Andhra label. 

Pliny, in his Natural History desoribes the Dachinabades 
( Dakgingpaths ) as extending from Barygaza ( Broach) along 
the coast. Periplus mentions Paithana and Calliena ( Kalyana ) 


t V¥6yu-Puriga, 45-103. 
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as the two principal market f6wns of the Daksingpatha, Pliny 
refers to the S&tavihanas as Rex Andrarum and the Pentingerian 
Tables speak of Andra Indi. Classical authors thus appear to 
have been the firat to call them Andros. Megasthenes mentions 
Andhras and the Kalingas as separate powers and gives detaila 
of their military power, According to Lassen, when Megasthenes 
gives such particulars, he means to say that they were in- 
dependent powers. Dr. Thomas accapts this inference with 
caution, though he says that the inference ig undaniably valid ae 
rerards the kingdoms south of the Vindbyas.' It doas not 
appear reasonable fo expect that two so powerful kingdoma 
could have flourished in the narrow region between the mouths 
of the Krishna& and the Godavari. ? 

A point worthy of note is that the Puranas have referred to 
the Satavahanas as belonging to the Andhra—jati and sot as 
specifically belonging to the Andhra-desa. According to the 
scheme of the Manu~Sambhita regarding the genesis of castes, the 
Andliras are the descendants of a Vaideha father and a Karavarl 
mother, A Vaideha is a descendant of a Vaisya father and 
Brahmant mother. A Karavara is a descendant of a Nisdéda 
father and a Vaideh! mother. A WNisSda ig a descendant of a 
Brahmana father and s Sidra mother. The Nisddas lived by 
killing fighh The Karavaras lived by working in Jeather, Tho 
Vaidehas were “touchables” and their profession was the 
service of women. The Andhras dwelt ontside the villages and 
their profession was the killing of wild animals*®, The Manu- 
Samhita classification may not be accepted as ressonabla or 
probable; and all that it leads to is only this, that at the time of 
this classification the Andhras ranked very low in the 
Brahmanicai hierarchy. The traditional account of the origin 
of the Satavahanas also states that the founder of the family was 





-—_— — 
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1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 473, 

2 Aocording to Maegaathenss the king of Ealiiga had a guard of 60,000 
foot soldiers, 19000 horsemen and 700 alephants ; while according to Pliny the 
Andbra army consisted of 100,000 foot soldiera, 2000 horaemen and 1000 
elephants, 
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ofan impure origin. He was born of the incest of a Br&hmana 
virgin with a Naga prince, while she lived in exile at the house 
of a potter of Pratisthana. Later on, the word Sa&tavahans 
appears to have acquired the meaning Jaraja~Santati, ! 


Dr. Sukthankar’s theory of the SAtavahani-Ahara (in the 
modern Bellary District) being the original habitat of the Sata- 
vahanas is untenable, in view of the fact that the recorde of tha 
earlier kings of the dynasty are not found in that tract. The 
solitary insoription found here is the record of the jast king of 
the dynasty. It is likely that the territory was named or renamed 
by the dying dynasty in ite last spasms. Many tracts in India 
were so renamed by the Muslims, expecting that they were 
laying the foundatione of eternity. If only the empire of the 
Marathas had been nipped in the bud when Rajaram retreated 
before the Muslim hordes as far south as Jinjee and had rotted 
in the far south, he would have degenerated into a feudatory 
chieftain in the land of his exile and would very probably have 
renamed the territory around Jinjes as Mardéthayadaé, and that 
would not have proved the far southern origin of the far famed 
but short lived Maratha dynasty. 


These facts have been given and this resume has been taken 
in order to appreciate the conclusion that we must look for the 
early habitat of the SatavShanas in the regions around the Karle 
Bodan area; or in the Nanaghat-Junnar area; or in the neighbour- 
hood of Nasik ; in the regions of their earliest inscriptions. Karla 
seems to be the southernmost limit of Nahapdna’s dominions. 
In this region, hig power ia commemorated in one inscription 
only.” It is likely that the Ksahardta power received its first set 
back in this regin. In thoge days Junnear was anu important place, 
Though there are about 150 caves and about 32 Iinacriptions in the 
caves around Junnar, there is only one inscription connacted with 
Ksaharata power.’ In the Nanaghat caves there are no Kesaha- 
rata inscriptions. These caves however contain one of the most 
important of the oarlier Satavihanua inscriptions sand more 





1 Pandit Baldeo Prasad Misra, Nepalaka Iithdsa ( Hindi ), p. 78. 
* Toseription No.13,. Bombay Gazettqer, Vol. XVIII, Part 4, Page 461. 
» Inscription No, 3. Ibid. Page 167. 
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important still, their statues', in the Hall of Ancastors( pratima—- 
grha). The most important Ksaharita and Sadtavahana 
inscriptions appear in the caves at Nasik. it seems that it was 
in the Nasik region that the final battle was fought between the 
Ksaharatas and the SaétavaShanas, tn which the former were 
extirpated. The Ksahar&tas thus appear tohave been pressed 
up from Karle to Nasik, vis Junnar, That they were oxter- 
minated by the Anudhra-Satavahanas is common ground. We 
must therefore look for the original habitat of the Ss&tavaihanas 
around Karle. 


I believe that the Andhras were so called, not because they 
belonged to the territoy now known as the Andhra-desa, but be- 


cause they belonged to the Andhra Valley inthe Poona District 
and that they were Matarastriyans. 


The Andhra river has been described in the Gazettear® as 
follows:- “The Andhra rises in tho Sahyadris near the Salve 
pags, about 2250 fect above the sea. Its source is at the head of 
a broad valiey which runs west to the crest of a acarp whose basa 
is in the Konkan, It flowa south-east along a bad 100 to 150 feat 
below the cultivated land, through one of the openest valleys in 
the Distriot, for 18 miles and joine the Indradyani on ite north 
bank near the village of Rajapuri,”’ Rajapuri is at a distance of 
about 8 miles from Karle and is about 2 miles to the north of 
Wadgaon snd Talegaon Dabhade, The valley is included in the 
Maval Taluka of the Poona District. The Andhra Valley was 
one of the Mavais of Maharastra and was caliad the Andar 
Maval; together with the Nang Maval and Pavan Maval, the 
Andar Maval used to be controlled from Lobagad fort,’ in the 
Karle—Bhajs region. It is well known that the best and hardiest 
soldiers of Maharastra used to be recruited from the Mavale. 
Andar is obviously a corruption of Andhra. 

People deriving their tribal names from the valleys of the 
rivers in which they resided ara many, The DadSdrnas lived in 
the valley of the Ds éérna river; the Satadrus in the valley of the 

1 Thid., p, 220£ 
3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. ZVI}, Part [, Page 8. 


* Rajvade, Marithyanchyd Itihaeicht Sadhane (Marathi), Vel. IV, 
B. ri.) f. * 
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Satadru, modern Sutlej. The Rathis belonged to the valley of the 
Bhima-Rathi The Sirasvatas lived in the valicy of the Sarss- 
vatl, The Hindus were so called by the Persians because they 
resided in the valley of the Indus; the Behistan inscription 
refers fo the river Indus as the river Hindu (= Sendhu), In- 
stances can be multiplied by a reference to tha map of ancient 
India. 


The connection between the Andhras and the Andhra Valley 
doss not stop here. There is a village named Vadale, near 
Chakan in the Khed Taluks of the Poona District. It is at a 
distance of about 10 miles from Rajapuri and very near the 
Andhra Valley. Here dwells a family of Marathas who bear the 
surname of Andhre, ( Andres of the classical authors?) Very 
near this village, at Bhamchandra Mahadeo are very old Buddhist 
caves.’ Members of this family are found in the Poona 
District alao. I am inclined to connect them with the imperial 
family of the Andhras, I believe that the Satavahanas were 
called Andhras, because they belonged to the Andhra Valley. 
if the reading-Mahfrathi Ganaka Yiro-in the Nana-(Ghat 
Devakula is correct and if its meaning-Champion and Saviour 
of the Marathas’ is correct, the placing of this statue in the 
Hall of the Ancestors of the Satav&hanas, would be further proof 
of the Maratha origin‘of the dynasty. 


It appears that the Andhras organised a new nation by the 


unification of the Andhras, the Mah&-rathis, the Maha4-Bhojasg, 
the Petanikaa, the Pulindas, the Pundras, the Sabaras, the Miitibas 
the Aparantas and other tribes. It appears fo ma that it was on 
account of this new organisation that Maharastra came to be 
called Nava-Rastra’ and that therefore, the Satavahanas began 
to oall themeslves Nava-Nara-Svamis,* Dr. Bhagavanial (ndraji 
has translated Nava-Nara-Svaimi in Inscription No.3 in the 


1 Bombay Cazetieer, Vol, KVIII, Part 3, p. 440, 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVAII, Part 3, Page. 221. 

2 The Matsya Purine uses the word Nava-Raajra to indicate Mahi 
ristra (114-47). Also seo A. P, Karmarkar, “ Boundarios of Ancient Mabi- 
rBgira and Karnataka™, J. 7. @., Vol, XIV, p. 779. 

Inscription No. 3 in the Paindu Lend Caves, p. 15. 
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Pandu Lena Caves as “the new lord.” A more appropriate 
translation would be “ the Lord ofthe New Nation, Maharastra, ” 

It would thus be clear that the foundation of Satavahana 
power by the Andhras was not the case of fortune hunters carvy- 
ing out a kingdom for themselves by conquests in a foreign land 
but that of the leaders of a revolutionary movement overthrow- 
ing and extirpating foreign domination. The foreign Ksaharatas 
tried to obtain acquiescence to their rule in Maharastra by iarge 
donations and by construction and maintenance of charitable 
and public works. Under Satavahana Jeadership the people saw 
the futility of it all and organised themselves into a new and 
powerful nation, Thatis why the Satavahanas enjoyed such 
high repute amongst the kings of ancient India, The esteam in 
which they are held in Maharastra is unique, and this is so, not 
because Siri S&takarni was an Andhra who conquered 
Maharastra but hecause he was a true leader of the inde- 
pendence loving peoples of Maharastra, who under kis rule 
enjoyed for the first time, the fruits of freedom and prosperity. 
Raya Simuka and Siri Satakani may well be compared with 
Raja Shahaji and Chatrapati Shivaji. 

The Andhras appear to have moved along the Andhra valley 
into the plains and towards the Karle-Bedga area; and then 
crossed the Saliyddris into the Konkan and Aparanta and moved 
to Kanheri, which appears to have developed as a religious centre 
under Krana, the second king of the dynasty ; under Sirt Satakani 
they seem to have reached Junnar through the Nana-Ghat and 
there-after swooped upon Nasik, and became the masters of 
the Dakeinapatha. 


THE MEANING OF ‘ ACARYAH’ 
BY 
P, ¥. KANE 


In several works inspired by a study of the Artha-sastra of 
Kautilya the views put forward ss those of the Zcuryas are 
supposed to have been held by the teacher of Kautilya himaelf. 
For instance, Prof. KE. V. KRangaswami Aiyangar in his recent 
work ‘ Rajadharma’ states on p. 91 ‘ Kautilya citas the views of 
his teacher t: whom he shows reverence in Hindu style by 
referring to him not by name, but by the word Aca&rya in the 
honorific plural as many as thirty-nine timea' and cach citaticn 
is for the purpose of dissenting from the teacher’s views,’ It ie 
proposed in this article to examine the correctness of bis opinion 
by reference to the usage of writers and works earlier and later 
than Kautilya, 

The word ‘icarya’ is derived by the Apastambadharmasitra” 
(I. 1.1.13 and 15) as ‘ &carya ia he from whom he (the pupil ) 
rethers the (knowledge) of religious duties; he (as if} gives 
birth to him (the pupil) through (the transmission of ) Vedie 
learning’. Gautama ( Dharmasitra I. 10-11) states * He is the 
icirys who performs the upanayana of 4 pupil and feaches him 
the Veda’. Manu II. 146, Vasistha IL 4 and IIL 21, define 
fcaérya in eimilar terms. Therefore the first meaning of the word 
Scarya is ‘teacher of the Veda’ (in the case of a pupil ), 

Another sense arosa from this meaning of the word, The 
founder of a Sastra or any great teacher of any Sastra is called 
Scarya by subsequent writers. For example, Patafijali® when 
desling with the two vartikas ‘bhave’ and ‘ prokt&dayasca 

taddhit&h’ states that the dc&rya (meaning Panini) first com- 
1 Keutilya oltes the ‘ichryas’ at least 5é times and not 39 Zimes only, 
So gegarneaiat o ara: to fe fare TAG 1 an, w, I 1.1. 13 and 15; 
Hee WATT: | Marge 1 Ht, I. 10-11. 
1 gremeqararr 2é sa alga git aes aa waceratie ge qhergae 


ateat oh me? clea Ageia: eqns set Hera aesy (ed. by 
Kielhorn vol, L p. 12.) Similar words ooour in several places «6, g. vol. IIt, 
b. 205. 
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posed the sitra ‘tatra bhavah’ (IV. 3.53) and then composed 
the sitra ‘tens proktam’([V. 3.101) and that dcdryas after 
firat composing individual sttras do not give them up. On tho 
vartika ‘siddhe SabdSrtha-sambandhe’, Patafiiali' speaka of 
the vartikakdra as ‘Acirya’. There are numerous places in the 
Mahabhasya where the epithet ‘Ac&rya’ ig applied to Panini or 
to the Vartikakara according to the exigencies of the discussion 
(a, g. vol. L p. 481, vol. IL p. 163, IT. 349, 359 for ita application 
to the Vartikakara ). Neither Panini nor Katyfyana is deemed 
by any one to be the teacher of Patadjali. 

Sabara in his bhagya on Jaimini IIT. 4.13 states the view of 
the acdrya that® “the base and the termination together convey 
the sanse of the termination and further that the d4ciryas lay 
down in such sitras as ‘kartari dap’ ( Panini III. i. 68) that 
the termination denotes tha agent or the object.” Here the 
word doarya is applied to Patafijali and the seme word ( in tho 
plural ) is applied to Panini, In the same context a little later 
on Panini is styled Sttrakdra and Patajijali simply “&cdrya. ' 

Some passages from very ancient works whera the word 
‘dcryaéh’ occurs may now be profitably set out, The Aitareya- 
Arapyaka (III. 2.6) states* thatthe dcaryas held that‘ these 
Savkigige should not be imparted to one who is not a pupil, nor 
to one who does not stay ( with the teacher ) for aysar, nor to 
one who may not or will not himself be an expounder,’ Here 
by the word ‘Aciryih’ Sayana does not understand the direct 
teacher of him, whoever he may be, that bad the revelation of 
the Arenyaka, but‘ great men who are endowed with the quali- 
ties of an dcarya.’ Similar rales about imparting some asoteric 

lore occur eleewhere also ( without ‘ acdryah" being added ), 
logeae sel ag: setae sso Reweguiga: age 1 seme 
vol Ip. 

4 geraneral meray ae SA eee Hae WERT: EA Vera | wale 
spr anafor atta aeqay Balt Iq Wl ATA: | Tea: wal TA BA | 
TW | AR TAESET EL Teas Hal | aeAMSal TAT aCTTET OD AAA 
ITT. 4.13, The words qgfaqzqat ... aq: oocar in the Mah&bhisyaon vartika 
Zon Panini TIL. 3. 67 ( qgrqyeq vol, IL p58), That Sabara refers to passages 
of the MahibhSsya in several places will be shown in another paper. 

* ar wat: Sea aPeaaTeA NaTaaerenea armerer sears | tatareyer 
Ti. 2.6; compare gg, aq, VI. 3.18 ot aga sartanea TW RATE, 
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Tn the Nirukta there is a discussion’ sbout Vaisvinara 
‘Then who is Vaisvanara? The &Sofryaa say that he ig 
the (fire) in the intermediate regions, since (the vedic sage ) 
praises him on account of hia action of sending down rain. The 
ancient Yajiikag bold that Vaisvinara is the Sun and Sakaptni 
holds that he is thia ( terrestrial ) fire only,’ Yaske doss not state 
his own view, but as Sdkspini’s opinion is placed last he most 
probably approved of that view. It is well-known that YaAska 
Lames numerous predecessors and also quotes the views of sey- 
eral schools of Vedic exegesis such as the Nairuktas, Naiddnaa, 
Vaiydkaranas, Aitihasikas. [t is very natural to hold that Yaska 
refers to bis predecessors on the subject by the word ‘ acaryah.’ 
The two commentators Durgs and Mahesvara support this view. 

The Harita Dharmasfiitra® as quoted by Apararka (p. 221) 
states “ a man should therefore be pure and should take a proper 
( requisite ) and limited quantity of food. The Sc4ryas say ‘ purity 
of mind results when there is purity in the food taken.’ *’ Tho 
words quoted as voicing the view of the fc&ryas are found in 
the Chandogya~upanisad VII. 26.2, Therefora it followe that 
Ha&rita is quoting the view of the inspired taachers of the Upa- 
nisads and it is impossible to hold that he is stating the view of 
his own teacher only. 

In the discussion about dérameas the Gautama~dharm astra 
(III. 36)’ states ‘ But the Scaryas prescribe one Aérama only, be- 
cause the order of householders is explicitly enjoined (in the 
Vedas).’ Haradatta explains the word ‘4c&ryah’ as ‘all ten- 
chers,” Maskarin siso holda that the word ‘acéry4h” means 
‘Gome teachers.’ The same aiitra ocours in the Baudhdyana 
Dharmasitra (11. 6.29). If by ‘acaryah’ the writer's own ten 
cher ig meant, then we shall have to suppose that the teachers of 
both Gautama and Baudhayana held tha viaw mentioned or that 





1 mem Fenat mean erararr ey won ae HA... Bunga ih 
THESE |... AMAA sis seg: | es VIL 22-23. 

Po gia... aMgrienitintam: eel TERE Tashan: | 
Taps YP. 221. 

> Teme areal: qeoeaaragieeeaes | area ILL. 85 ; Genaey cay] aaa. 
niga 1 Wt a. a. 1.6. 28; Sanaa eter see 
wie 1 tere | Mears gos | ening om np, The words asaaen. 
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both had the game teacher. Itis possible that Baudhayana bor. 
rows Gautama’s words, Even in that case it is not probable 
that Baudhayana would have borrowed that sitra if in his opip- 
ion if ambodied merely the view of one single and so far obscura 
teacher of Gautama. But if in Baudhdyana’s opinion ‘ acdryaih’ 
Meant ‘geome or many predecessors he may naturally quote the 
very words of Gautama In another placa Gautama!’ (IV. 18) 
states the view of fc&ryas that the descendants of anuloma mar- 
riages ‘ reach another varna owing to the superiority or inferio- 
rity ( of the male or female in each generation ) in the 7th or 5th 
generation,’ Here slao Maskarin understands that it is the view 
of some dcaryas {and not of the teacher of Gautama ) that is 
referred to. 


li is well-known that Panini mentions by name at least ten 
predecessors viz. Aptaali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakra- 
vyarmana, Bharadvaja, Sakatéyana, Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotdyana. 
He also refors to eastern and northern grammarians and in twa 
places to ‘ Sdcdryas’ (VIL 3. 49, VIIL 4. 52). It is often said by the 
commentators” of Panini that the individual authors are named 
only to show respect ( pijartham ) and not for the purpoee of 
showing dissent from their views. No commentator saya that by 
‘ doaryindm ’ Panini refers to his own teacher. The sitra’ dirgha- 
diciryanam '{ VIII. 4.52) comes after two sitras expressly 
mentioning Saikatiyana and Sakalya. ‘Therefore it is reasonable 
to suppose that by the word ‘dcarydnaim’ Panini refers to some 
teachers other than the two expressly named. The Kasika com- 
ments ‘dirghad-utiarasya Acdryanam matena na dvitvam bhavati.’ 
Jt does not say that the vord is employed inthe plural to show 
respect and its way of commenting shows that the stitra refers 
to the view of some fcfiryas. On ‘dirghaédac&ryinam’ the Nyasa 
states that the word ‘adcairyaénaém’ is mentioned ‘ pijartham. ’ 
Granting that it is sc, it does not follow that itis the teacher of 

Pé&nini that is referred to. If by the word ‘AofryAnim" Panini 


= ee 


( soeremragerstanert Gna Tae Tarai: | stay LV. 18; qa garnet 
quien aadia Geeta sae) Aeeityeq, For detailed explanation, 
vide History of Dharmadastra Vol. II, pact I, pp. 62-64. 

1 Even Pitafjalion Papinil, 2.25 ( PERCE TIE aziTey } states that 
Eséyepa is mentioned for showing respect ‘ @rsqqueot fe | METI 
carey i Sete (SE Tt b? ARTST vol. I, p, 201, 
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refers to hia teacher and that too ‘pijfrtham,’ there is no 
adequate reason why the teacher should be referred to only twice 
among thousands of siitras, particularly when some predecessors 
life Sakalys (1,1. 1.16, VE. 1. 127, VILL 3. 19, VIII. 4,51) and 
Ssékat&yane ( IIL 4-111, VIL. 3,18. VILL 4.50) are named three 
or four times. Therefore it must be held that Panini refers to 
his predecessors generally by the word ‘ dc&ryainim. ’ 

The Santiparva (59 ) describes how Brahma composed a vast 
work on the four purusiréhas and states that the dciryas speak of 
four vices srising from kame vis., hunting, gambling, drinking 
wine and women, which were proclaimed by Brahma in his 
work,! Hera it is impossible to hold that Ac&ry&éh refers to the 
teacher of the author of the MahabhSrata, Manu ( VII. 50) speaks 
of the same four Vices. 

The Kaémastira of Vateydyana is a work that, though some 
centuries Jater than the Kautiliya, is quite similar in style, 
method and ontlook tothe Kautillya. Vatsyiyana informs us 
that several 4c4ryas like Cairiyana, Suvarnan&dbha, Gonardilya 
wrote on individual topics of tha Kamasd&stra, that the latter as 
& complete sistra had become well-nigh lost, that he put into a 
amall compass all the topics dealt with in works on distinct to- 
pics like those of Dattaka and in the comprehensive work of 
Babhravya and composed the Kamasiitra.* It is important to 
note that he refers to sight predecessors ( mentioned in I. 1. 10- 
17 ) ne Scéryas (1.1.18) and namea no teacher from whom he 
learnt the Kémasastra. The Kaimasitra several times states the 
views of foSryas and dissents from them, For example, the view 
of dchryas was that as sexual desire was observed even in lower 
animals and aa it is a constant tendancy, no useful purpose is 
served by propounding a saéstra dealing with sexual desire, Vat- 

sydyana diasenta from this view.’ Here, as the com. Jaya- 


arate Hat faa arata | 
BAAPUEUa: Thee ATTN tl AMeTTT 59, 60 
videaleo «= itieeg MATa srafsany | aifhre 82. 29 

i th SERRE ere BET MfAgEETESTA aT TER: what 
RaRTMSeTeAT, TT FT ela sete are winiats meq 
mre weit | Brey 1. 1, 18-19 ( ed, in Kashi 6. Series ). 

* miata gat yea Raed a USOT srqHeftaratel: |... 
aT STATS: BAAN TeICTA: | HTT 1. 2 21 and 23, 
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manhgals rightly explains, the word ‘Sofryah’ refers to great 
teachers on dharma, artha and moksa. Itis impossible to hold 
that ‘ doSryéh ” here at least contains a raference to Vatsyayana’s 
own teacher on Kémasistra, who, if one really existed, could 
not have told his disciple that the sastra the latter was going to 
atudy was purposeiess. Another view of the dc&ryas’ viz., that 
ag women have no adhik§Sra nor ability ( or opportunity } for the 
study of sdstra, no purpose is served by giving directiona in 
this sistra that are meant exclusively for women, is controvart- 
ed by Vataydiyana. Here also dcéryih can hardly stand for his 
own teacher. In Kamasitra IL 1. 70 he employs the word 
*ScaérySh’ to convey the view of all writers on Erotica. * 

Another example may be cited from a much later but famous 
writer. Varaha-mihira (6th century A. D.) tells us, in the Jast 
chapter of his Brhat—jétaka, that he learnt astrology from hia 
father ( verse 9}, that he received knowledge from the Sun, the 
sages ( Jike Vasistha ) and his father and then does obeisance to 
former expounders ( verse 10). In his Brhatsamhitaé (105. 6) he 
has the same verse as Brhat-jataka 28.10 and ascerts that in 
composing his sAstra he has noi discarded the works of former 
Aciryas. In the Brhataambitd (chap. V) Varahamihira refutes 
the view of those who hold that Rabu is the cause of eclipses, 
atates in a concise manner the real cause of solar and lunar ecli- 
psaes ( ¥V. 8) and remarks that the acaryas that hada divine per- 
ception thus deolared the real cause of eclipses and that #istra 
states the real fruth to be that Rahu is not the cause of eclipses.’ 
We find from the Aryabhatlya { Golapida 37), tha Stirya-sid- 
dhanta IY. 6 and other works more ancient than Vardihamibhira 
that they give the same explanation of eclipses as Vardha does. 
The words 'S&stra-sadbhiva’ and ‘divyadrgbhir-acaryain ’ 
cannot refer to his teacher of Jyotisa who washis father Aditya- 
d&sa and in whose name no sastra has some down to us and who 
has never bean mentioned by any known commentator as an 
author, 


1 digat srersevenasreaag se Sleraatearaae: | waPTTET TET TaTET 
tT METH Tea: y HUTA L, 3. 4-5, 
Forgan ar wéfenarer sraveaat: i ermqa UL 1. 70; ‘ wainads 
naneafisnteng | TT RST 
7 caerenngeiag Georgina: | neceopafealareqe: WeTaA: | 
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It is not necessary to multiply examples of the use of the 
word ‘ &c&rySh’ from medievat and later writers, 


A few striking passages where the views of Aciryas are com- 
bated by Kautilya may oow be examined. Kautilya remarks 
(1.4). “The Schryas say ‘The king desirous of maintaining 
the orderly government of the world should always have the rod 
of punishment ready: therais no such means of bringing be- 
ings under control as danda.’ Kautilya’s view is that thie is 
nof so, Since one whose rod of punishment is severe causes be- 
ings to tura away from him &o. The words of Manu VIL 102 
( first pida } are the same as the first part of the passage quoting 
the views of the dofiryas. Therefore here Kautilya is animad- 
verting against the views now represented by Manu, and not 
merely the views of his own teacher. 

In another place Kautilya ( III. 7 )* starts a very important 
topic. “ The dcadryas hold that ( the chifid of) sead sown in the 
wife of another belongs to the owner of the field. Others say 
* the mother is like bellows; the child belongs to him from whone 
seed the child is born; Kautilya holds that it belongs to both. ” 
This subject exercised the minds of writers centuries before 
Kautilya. Gautama (18. 9-13) mentions all the three views. Ap. 
Dh. 8, IL. 6. 13. & expressly says that according to a Brahmana 
text the gon belonga to him from whose seed heis born. The 
same threa views are found in Manu [X. 50-53 and Vasistha XVII. 
6-8, while Yaj. Il, 127 holds the samo view as Kautilya does. 
The Adiparva 104 (6) states that one view was that the child 
of niyoga belonged to the husband. Vide Hietory of Dharma- 
distra Vol. II. part I p. 605. Sankha-Likhita state that accord- 
ing to the Vedic view tha child belongs to him who is the owner 
of the wife, that according to Angirasa the child belonga to him 


TRB Aevggaree: ere la eas aaa yoral Wer zoe 
sraraat: | AG aifeen: ¢ ateorquay (F yreragste: wggqee: oeqaa | Taregve: 
Ta: | #ijecy 1. 4; compare aq, VII. 102-103 ; eangaaquY: TAs fry: | 
soases TH sieaaiart wa | Almost the same verses ocour in 
sieiya 140. 7-8. 

* qraftne stsrgege Sin erarnal: a ae wer aaa PreTeaseaiaegg | ga. 
pamia astlter: | serge U1. 7; compare syygqq 74. 110 wary Arar Fa: Tal aA 
FA: UT Ssh ., FANT: GH Tar aa THAT | -.-; tide also apg 95, 30-31, 
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who had married the woman with Vadio mantras and that accord- 
ing to Usanaa it belongs to both if it is produced on the 
wife of another with the mutual agreement of the husband and 
the person sppointed.' We know from the Kautillya that among 
the schools on Politics there were two viz. the Barhaspatya and 
the Auganasa. Sankha-Likbita probably refer to the works 
of Brhaspati and Usanas in the above passage, The very 
fact that Kautilya employs the word ‘epara’ with regard to 
tha 2nd view leada irresistibly to the conclusion that in 
‘fcaryah’ he refers to the view of ‘eke’ and not to that of his 
teacher. If it is once accepted that in the above two passages 
‘dchry&h’ doas not refer to the teacher of Kautilya, then it will 
have to be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that Kautilya 
must have followed a uniform practice and in all other places 
he employs the word in the sense of "some teachers.’ The other 
numerous places where the views of Aciryas are cited and con- 
troverted cannot be discussed here for limitations of space. 
There is a further argument. It is somewhat dificult to under- 
stand why, if Kautilys employs the plural ‘4cdryah’ to show 
veneration for his teacher, he should have so many times, so 
vehemently and emphatically dissented from that honoured 
teacher, while he expresses dissent from seven predecessors only 
on¢ee and from others, only a few times. Later writers whenever 
they have to differ from the views of their father or teacber uss 
very mild and halting ¢xpressions eg. vide Nilakanthe in his 
Sraddha-mayikha (quoted in my Introduction to the text of the 
Vyavahaira-maytikha p. XXXVIL n. 1. ).? 

The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, establishes that 
‘achryih’ in Kautilya should not be taken aa referring to the 
author's teacher, but to previous great writers, since the usage of 
ancient writers and the traditional interpretation of such 
eminent commentators, a8 Dorga, Haradatta, Maskarin, Sayansa 

aad otharg, ia quite clear on the point. 


fat ARonqgrsiesT Seas: «I Testa quoted in fyatareqar p. 581; 
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SOME NUDE GODS IN HINDU PANTHEON 
{ Their Proto-Indian origin and Development ) 
BY 
A. P. EARMAREKAR 


The problem of the nude Gods in Hindu pantheon is at once 
of immense and absorbing interest. The recent diacoveries made 
at the various siles of Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Paro, and 
Harappa, have resily opened a new avenue of thoucht in the 
history cf ancient Indian art and architecture. Among other 
equally important finds, especially, the nude representation, of 
the various gods and goddesses, either carved on the scap-atone 
or inseribed on the seals, are of great interest. It should he 
noted in this conneostian, that, immediately after this periad 
onwards, down to this day, we do not find the existence of the 
representations of nude gods on such a large scale. Perhaps, the 
Aryans, in their act of assimilating these gods into their own 
pantheon, seem to have added their own refinements, and thus 
dressed them after their own fashion, 

For the present we find that the various figures of Lakuilsa, 
or those of Siva in Bengal and Orises, those of Bala Krsna in the 
various parts of India, or those of Madanakais ( Rati) in the 
Chennakesava Temple at Belur, or those of Yaksis, all thease 
are represented in a nude posture. It is proposed to deal here 
with the question of the origin of these nude representations, and 
if possible to find cut whether we sre in & position to link them 
with theiz nude brethren of the proto-Indian times, 


lL Sia 


In his recent work “Some Aspects of Anciont Indian 
Culture,” Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar has partly dealt with this 
problem. In the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
tradition of representing Siva in a nude form is to be found 
‘ whatever the variety may be, whether it ia Natarajs, KalyAne- 
sundara, Parvati~Parinsya or Ardha~-narlévara,’ In fact in the 
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images of Siva at Paharpur in Bengal, or of Mahe’vara in the 
representation of Um&-Mahesvara at Chauduar in Orissa, the 
irdhva-linga characteristic is prominent." Further aa Dr, D. R, 
Bhandarkar rightly observes, the Gudimallam icon of Lakullsa 
in the South, or any image of Lakulléa in other parts of India, is 
always represented in the abuve fashion. 


In our opinion, the idea of the representation of the various 
forms of Siva in an urdhya-linga posture was not at all new to 
the Indian pantheon in the post-Mchenjo Daro period, and it was 
of common vozue even long before the advent of the Aryans in 
India. The various images of An, the proto-type of Siva, obtain- 
ing tn the so-called Indus Valley sites are sufficient illustrations 
to elucidate the point. 

Siva in the Proto-Indian Period 


The most interesting representation of the proto-type of Siva 
or An, inscribed on some of the seala of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa is that of the three-faced nuda figure, which is described 
by Marshall as the Pasupati of Mohenjo Daro.* As it has been 
described by Father Heras: ‘the god here is seated in a lew 
throne and is surrounded by animals, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, an 
elephant, tiger, snd an ibex, Thig image is represented in a male 
form, completely nude in a prominentiy urdhea-ilizga posture. 
His legs are so situated as to have the soles of the feet touching 
each other. Round his waist there isa zone or ribbon. Hangine 
from his, neck he wears a huge necklace that takes a triangu- 
lar shape with the point below. Eleven armilets are round his 
arms; three of them in the wrist, in the elbow and near the 
shoulder are larger than the rest. His hands rest upon the knees, 
His face looks emaciated as it befitsaa Yogi. The front nose is 
prominent.’ * 


Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar * and Prof. Nilakanta* Saztri 
contended that the image could be that of Lakulisa. However, wo 


1 A. Ghosh, I, ¢., Vol, FI, p. 766, n, 3. 

£ DD. R, Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Cultura, p, 454. 

5 Marshall, MH. D,, ard the Indus Civilization I, 30, 

‘ Heras, Plastic Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indiana, 
Sardesai Com, Volume, pp. 223-4. 

’ D. R, Bhandarkar, op. ct#., p. 45. 

8 Nilskante Sastrl, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol, I, p. 22, 2. %. 
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shal! not go into the pros and cons of the problem as it does not 
at all affect our main treatment, namely, regarding the nude re- 
presentation of Gods. 


Thare is snother representation of the same God inscribed on 
one of the seals, wherein he is represented in the same way, 
though no stool or throne is shown under him. He is nude, but 
wears the waiat-ribbon, He ie given a prominent pot-belly. His 
chest is bare, but arms are also covered with bangles. A trident 
of a fanciful shape appears above his head.’ ' 


Another interesting representation is that of An & (Siva }, 
which as Father Herse rightly observes, “‘is wrongly designated 
by Marshall as ‘a female spirit of the tree’. But the figure does 
not possess any breasta. And as regards tha sign of the male ser 
it may be said, that it is not traceable mostly on account of the 
fact that the ficure is very small and roughly portrayed. ” * 


Further, cne of the statues is described by Sir John Marshal] 
as a proto-type of the youthful dancing Siva.* Ag he rightly 
observes it, “ the figure was ithiophallic since the Membrum virtie 
was made in a separate piece.” The twisted representation of 
the torso and the lifted position of the left leg, as also the head 
and hands were movable as the holes in the arm and the neck 
show. * 

Thare are also other rapressntations of thia nude God. One of 
the figures is surrounded by the branches and leaves of the Pippal 
tree; ° and ancther is represented with the Pippal tree forming 
an arch over the head ofthe God.’ Another figure has two de- 
votees seated in a kneeling posture by either side of Anand they 
are shown to be protected by the Nagas. ° 


Traces in Vadic and post-Vedte Laterature 


The fact that all the portraits of An-Siva wero represented in 
an ithiophallic fashion in the proto-Indian times becomes vivid 


Horaa, op. cit., p. 227; of. alag Photo. M. D., 1930-31, No. 7997. 
Marshall, op. cit,, IIT, M. D. 

Horas, op. cit,, p. 233, 

Ibid. p, 233, 

ibid., pp. 282-33. ' 

Photo, M. D., 1931-32, Bd. 3089, 

Marshall, op, cit., I, pl. 12, No. 13, 

Photo, M, D., 1920-30, No. 7991, of, alao, Heras, op, eit,, p. 227, 
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end clear from what is confained in the Vedic literature and the 
traditions depicted in the Puranas and the Epics. The earl iest 
reference made to Siva in the Rg-veda is through the word Signa 
-deva.' The word Sisna-deva hag been variously interpreted 
by Sfiyana and other scholars. But, as wa have argued it else- 
where, the word gould aleo possibly mean ‘a nude God’ (tha 
compound being solved as SidSoayutah devah.® Moreover the 
learned scholarship at the command of the Vedic bards could not 
have possibly allowed them to use the word in a round-about 
fashion as meaning ‘those ( worshippers) who had the phallus 
aa their God.’ If at all they wanted to convey the sense of ‘ wor- 
shippers‘ they would have done so merely by using another word 
instead. Further, the word Signa itself seems to have been deri- 
ved from the Dravidan word Sunni, which also strongly corro- 
borates our statement from another point of view. 

That ali the images of Rudra were represented in a nude 
fashion becomes evident from the fact that he is always referred to 
ag nude eg. nagna, irdhva-lnga,? in both the epics and the 
Puréoas, The Brahm&inda and some other Purénas make the 
matter atill more clear, whilst describing the progeny of Rudra. 
The version of the Brahmands Purana is as follows: * 

Brahma is said to have asked Rudea to procresate. Thereupon 
Rudra did it conjointly with Sat!. The description of his progeny 
ie given as follows: 


(fata) arneera we etaterrarrarsearar TAL tt 
TEA T ACSANTATMST ATTA: WU GS II 
Geary UAT Bassas qa: Ul 
Treorrasysies weet Ateetears ui 
Aare aS Tieg seeeteaTrse TSA ti 
Rerenisaediag feaerisy BIT: ns? 
VAT CHAT WaT ST THT: tt 
EW AATTES | FeeerataTeaT eae ks tl 
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1 Rgveda, VII, 21.5; X, 99, 3. 

£ Karmarkar, Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Paro Riddis, 
Annala of the Bhandarkar 0. R. Isatitute, Vol, XX1, pp. 1154. 

& Mahabharata, XIII, 17, 46. 

4 Brekmainga P, Prathama Pada, Adh. 9, 
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orangiaerater mifserainaeTers Il 
eraiegagaied weet avast tt oy tl 
ASMTAPUEATATS TATA AAT It 
AIVITTS AAA ARTA ASTAT: Ul 9's II 


But Brahms wanted Rudra to create beinge which wera 
subject to death, Therefore he asked Rudra to do the same 
accordingly. But Rudra refused to do so. It is said, that, 
thence-forward Rudra did not create beings and stood in an 
Urdhva-lingsa posture. The passage goes on: 

sedan: Raa: eaparayraaaegyag ll ce tt 
TRUM TAA THAT: BTA: Il ¢% U 

Tt should, however, be noted in thia connestion, that the deri- 
vation of the word Sthanu {asa name of Siva } in the above 
passage exactly denotes that tha nude images of Siva wera a 
matier of common occurrence in those days. 


Thus all the aarliar recorda and traditions of the country 
convincingly prove that the earlier representationa of Siva were 
in a nude posture. The referenca made by Patafijali to the images 
of Siva, Skanda and Visakha,’ though not a conclusive evidence of 
their nudity are of immense importance mainly from the point of 
view, that they must have been the only images in the field then. 

Further, the recently ciacovered copper images at Khajaje 
{ Sumer } indicate how the idea of the nude representation of 
An-Giva also travelled there,’ 

Adlakr3na 

The next contribution of the proto-Indians to the school of 
sculpture was that of the Abhiras who were the propagators of 
the cult of the cowherd boy Krsna. Up-till-now the origin of the 
Abhiras waa being traced by a batch of scholars to some foreign 
land. But the various traditions mentioned in tha Puranas and 


other allied literature prove that they formed one of the prota~ 
Dravidian tribes. 


The word Abbtira is now current in the form of Ahir or Ahér 
(-Gavalia). The word at once suggests itself of a Dravidian 


1 Potafijali on Finini, V. 3. 39, 


& Heras, *The Piastio Representation of God ete,’ Sardgsat Com, 
Folume, Figs. 3 and 4 opp. p. 224. 
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origin. In fact it seems towhave been derived from the Dravi- 
dian ‘ Ayir', which meaua a ‘cow-herd.’ That the tribe of ‘sows’ 
or ‘cowherds’ existed in anciené India becomes clear from the 
fact that the Aitareya Brahmana refers to Vaéaéh', which word, 
however, has been wrongly interpreted as being equivalent to 
Vatea or Varnea. The word’ Vasa’* in early Vedio literature 
meant gencrally a‘ cow’ though it acquired the sense of ‘a 
barren cow ’ in fater times. We herewith adduce some of the 
other grounds on which we have based our main conclusion: 


1 That the Abbiras were the same asthe Gopas or Ballavas 
of Mathura becomes evident from the faot that the Padma Purana 
relates that Vignu informed the Abhbiras: ‘I shall be born 
amongst you, O Abhiras, at Mathura in my eighth birth.’* The 
same Purdnsa mentions that the Abhiras were great philosophers 
also. * 

2 That the origin of Krsna, the cowherd king of Mathur&, 
was ron-Arysn becomes evident if we accept the most shrewdly 
logical argument put forth by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in regard to 
the interpretation of a Revedic passage. According to him, the 
word Krsna referred to in the expression Krsva-drapesch in the 
Revedsa, denctes tha very same Krsna in the later literature. 
Accordingly, he mentions that, the Rgeveds refers to the fight 
between Indra and Krana‘thus: * Krana ia said te have arrived 
with his army to the Amsumat! or Jumn& and oncamped himeelf 
there. Thereupon Indra addressed himself to the Maruts’ “I 
have seen Krena swiftly moving on the uneven banks of Améu- 
mati like a cloud touching the water. Herces,I send ye forth, 
go and fighé the godless legion ( adevyah visah)}.*’ 4 

3 That Krsna was a hater of the Brahmanic faith becomes 
evident from a passage in the Harivamsa. Therein Krana is des- 
cribed to have said, “Brahmans perform Yajfias of Hymns, 
peasants Yajfias of plough-share. We are for the Yajiia of the 
mountain. I shall surely cause the worship of cowa through force 

( if need he ). an 
1 Astoreyo Brakmana, VIIT, 143, 
2 Cf Vedic Index, Vol. Il; under Vaéa, 
® Padma Purana 5, Srefithanda, 17, 19, 
* bid, 17, 1, 
5 Bhandarkat, Some Anpects of Ancient Indian Culture, p, §%; ef. Rgveda, 
VIII, 85, 13-15, 
& jbéd, 
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4 Added to this, the Harivamsa throws a wonderful light on 
the ancestry of Krena. Jt describes that Yadu was born of Hary- 
aSva and Madbumatil, who bappened to be the daughter of Madhu 
Raéksasa, king of Mathuré. Madhu says that all the surrounding 
territory (round-about Mathura ) consists mainly of the Abhiras 
( Abhira-praya ). Later it is said that ali the races of the Andha- 
kas, Vfanis, etc. belonged to this race of Yadu.' If this be ao, it 
is evident that Krgna belonged to a race which was mostly 
the race of the Abhbiras. 


§ Further, the Mah&4bharata describes that the Abbiras 
formed one of the seven republics ( Sarndaptaka ganas}, and were 
the friends of the Matsyas, who were a pre-Vedic tribe. * 


Once the supposition is held as ocrrect, that the Abhbiras were 
of an indigenous origin and that they were oot Aryans, then the 
whole problem becomes of an easy understanding why the story 
of Gopsla-EKrsna ts adopted inso late a work as the Harivamsa. 
It should never be misunderstood when we say, that it must 
have taken such a long time for the Aryans or the Aryanised 
population to adopt or assimilate these traditions into their own 
fold-it being never so, that these tales, logends, or the religious 
traditions themselves did not exist since the pre-Vedic times, 
Like their contemporaries in northern Todia, the Yadavas incor- 
porated this monotheistie cult of the Abhlras into their pantheon, 
Evidently enough, what is presented befure us in the form of the 
Gila is but a shrewd tale of the Aryan amalgamation of the 
non-—Aryan lore of the Abhiras into their own philosophic tea- 
chings. 

Some nude tmagea 

A few of the reminiscences of the nude image of Bala-Krsna 
may be noted in this connection. The Madras Mussum possesses 
two images of the young boy e.g. Navanlia-nrita-mirtis.’ There 
are again others e.g. the Vatapatra-Sayi Krona, an ivory image 
from Trivendrum : or the images of Bala~Krana, holding a lump 
of butter in one of his hands, and with the help of the other geat- 
ed in a kneeling posture. * 

1 Srei Khenda, lt 2 © ©=©6———t—<CSstCS~wt ee 
fo Mahabharata, Babbiparva, Adh, $2, 10, 
$ Gopinaths Rao, Elements of Hindu leonography, I, Pt. 1, Pl. facing 
» 205. 
P ¢ Jdid, Pl. facing p, 215, 
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There is one bronze image of Gopala-Krenea in the Sluseum 
of the Indian Historica! Research Institute, Bombay. It is the 
only nude image of its kind so faras I have surveyed. lt isan 
exquisitely modelled representation of the cowherd boy, who is 
here depicted in a standing posture, with an open jacket on hig 
body. He has an axe of the later Pallava styla in his left hand 
and wears & bunch of leaves as his head-dress. 


Kama and Rati 


There are a few images of Rati, designated as Madanakaia or 
Madanagombis ured as decorations in the Chennakegava temple 
at Belur.'’ These nude representations of Rati, along with 
the other characteristics of Rati and Kama, makes us to connect 
them with the proto-Indian school of art of the Minas. 


It is 8 well~known faot that the origin and civilisation of the 
Minas or Matayas can be traced tothe proto-[ndisn times. The 
very fact that fudasa, one of the heroes of the Re-veda”* had to 
fight with the Matsyas is a direct indication of the existence of 
this tribe at the advent of the Aryans in India. Elsewhere, we 
have shown that, part of their dominions could be located in the 
Harappa site aleo,? wherein part of the discoveries in regard to the 
so-called Indus Valley civilisation are made, Further the whole 
of the Puranic evidenee brings us to one conclusion, ramely, 
that the Minas possessed a cuit of their own. 


The Visnudharmottara Purina, while describing the holy 
places in India, clearly refers to the holy Tirtha of the Fish~God, 
as being located in the country of the Matsyas. The Fish-God 
seems to have been identified with Siva. The K&lik& Purana re- 
fers to the Fish-form of God Siva as having been installed on the 
Manikita Mountain in Assam, by Kama tn his second birth. ‘ 
Again the Skanda Purana speaks of Siva as “To Mina, the Lord 
of Mina ( or Minas).’* In the same Purana a reference is occasi- 
onally made to the threo eyed fish. 


Narasimbachar, Kesava Tempie ut Belur, Mysore Arch, Series, P1, XVI, 
Egveda, VII. 18, 

Karmarkar, op. cit., pp. 1154, 

Kalisa P. Adb. 82, Va. 60-52. 

Skinda P, Madeivara AAanda, Adb. 17, 
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Besides the Pandyas of Madura and the Matsyas of Oddadi in 
the historical times are said to have had the T'wo Fishes as their 
Léficchana. 


Wonderfully enough all these facts corroborate with what has 
been said by Father Heras in connection with the proio—-Dravi- 
dian tribe of the Minas-as read from the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro and other sites, ' 


Kama: the Fish-bannered God 


Thus if the Fish or the Fish-banner possessed a sanctity of 
their own gines the proto-Indian times, then it ia just possible 
that the idea of a fish-bannered God must have arisen in the land 
of those people who held it as ancred. Kama is described as fish- 
bannered ( Matsya-dhvaja or Mina-ketana )." Moreover, Kama haa 
& certain connection with Siva, so far as he was destroyed by 
Siva for directing the darts of love against him-only to be reviv- 
ed to life again. The part played by himin the Atharvaveda is 
too well-known to the atudent of Vedio literature. Further the 
story of Pradyumnsa as having coma out from the womb of the 
fish is also interesting in this connection. 


Thua, is it impossible for the proto-Indians, who have shown 
such a keen sense in the field of assthetios, to have promoted tha 
culé of the Love-God also? 


Huston into Aryantani 


On the advent of the Aryans in India a sudden turn, however, 
seems to have been given to the cultural traditions of the prote- 
Indians. But the process of assimilation on the other hand was 
rather gradual. First of all they kept An at a distance, then 
accepted him in their pantheon and offerred him a share in the 
sacrifice. They secm to have followed the same procedure in the 
case of other religious and social traditions of the country. But 
while doing so they went on adding their own innovations to s]i 

these. Thus in the case of the nude gods thoy instituted the 





1 Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro Peopie acc. to Inscriptions, Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Vo!. ¥, Pt. V, pp. 1-29. 

? Kama is also designated as Matsaradhvafa—would it da here if wa take 
it that the word Makara is used to denote a big fish ? 
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system of dreas as they did it in the case of the institution of 
Samnyasa. All the Dravidian Yatia mostly used to remain nude. 
But when the system was adopted by the Aryans, they introduced 
dress at least on many cccasiona which prodedure was followad 
later on by the Great Buddha in the oase of his Bhikkus, 

' Besides the few illustrations cited above, we find that the 
whole field is vast indeed! There are the nude images of females 
on the ring stones, or of Apsarasas, Yakels and others. More- 
over the whole of the Jaina iconography may form another fruit- 
ful source of information in this connection, However, we 
hereby leave the problem open both to the archaeologist and the 
historian for further investigation. 


POST-BORIPT 


The recent excavations made at Rair, Jaipur State, have 
supplied us with very interesting data in this sonnection. Some 
of the coins cbtaining therein represent the images of three 
persons, who sre all nude and standing ( Pis. xxviii, and xxx }, 
Further there are many represeptations of Siva and Parvatt, 
who are slmost always depicted nude (of. Puri, Excavations at 
Ratr, Department of Archasology, Jaipur State ). 


BHUPALAVALLABHA: THE WORK, ITS AUTHOR 
AND DATE 


BY 
SapacHiva L. KATRE 


The Bhi palavaliabhe (lit. the King’s Favourite ) is an intereat- 
ing metrical work of considerable volume on Jyautiga especially 
on its Phala ( Astrology ) branch as supplemented by SvaraSaatra 
or the science of omens based on a consideration of the pagsage, 
of the air through tha nostrils. The work has probably not yet! 
been put to print and is still known fo scholars mainly through 
a few Mas thereof deposited in some public and private libraries 
of the country or through citations therefrom in the works of 
subsequent suthors, 

The Manuscripts Library ( Pracya—-Grantha-Sameraha } of the 
Scindia Oriantal Institute, Ujjain, has stocked two copies of this 
work bearing Accession Nos. 4386" and 239° raspectively. Of these, 
Accession No. 4386 is an original Ms consisting of 171 folios of 
straw paper cf the size 11 * 494 inches with a margin of about an 
inch left on the four sides of each page of the folios, Each page 
with the exceptions of the opening and the concluding pages 
which are mostly blank bears about sight lines on the average, 
with about 38 letters on each line. The margine note the title of 
the work and folio Nos. on the second page of eaach folio and 
a few corrections and emendations here and there. The acript is 
Devanagari, the letters 4, A, %, otc. being of the Hindi type. The 
ink used is dark-black for the main matter and red for sectional 
headings and colophons, border lines ete. The handwriting is 
tolerably good but grosely incorrect at several pleces. Thera 
are also a few lacunss in the Ms which is decayed, moth~eaten 
and torn at some places, Two folios, viz. those bearing the 


| My information in this respect is derived mainly from the published 
four volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Perakrit 
Booka which do not go beyond the yaar 1928. 

® Catalogue of Ortental Mas,, Part II ( Ujjain, 1941), p. 47, Serial No, 1060. 

& Jésd, Part I ( Ujjain, 1936 ), p. 52, Serial No. 3371, 
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figurea 129 and 130, are miwsing. The scribe’s concluding metrical 
colophon reads as follows:— ' 
“Tawareige Se zaggraaraa | 
aracaie fea wat aereat sftrar faa me i 
eur iqeqiaearat sree: Wreqreyisrarera 
fa Paved: VouTaTaTs TATA: I 
ARNT Wawra wwe wer: qa wees 
BEG MUAAT GATT TaN TTT WR Ul 
s{teftisrara AH: (t oP Te: AlaArarseree TeAfsrara i ATTE_ 
The title-page (Folio 1*) as well as the concluding page 
(Folio 171") reada 
“ OTSA MNT LAT U ATCT aATTAA TA HT TT OQ” 
Thus the Ms was completed on Thursday the ninth day of the 
bright half of the month of Margaésirsn in the year 1781 of the 
Vikrama era, i.e, about December 1724 A. C., by a Braéhmana 
scribes named Lacchiraéma for his royal patron Vyaghrajit alias 
Baghjl Maharaja who belonged to the Ssakt&évat® line of Sisodia 
Rajputs and ruled at Pippalikd.*? The Ms is thue about 218 
yoars old. 


Aacession No, 239 is only a ditto transcript of the above-men- 





| These sod the other passages have been quoted here after oorrenting 
the obvioug arrore of the scribe wo far as possible. Tha firat half of Verges 2 
of the scribe’a oolophon has bean completely struck off and coated with 
dark-biack ink and could be detected and restored with muoh difficulty. 

1 For the rise and spread of the Saktivats who originated from a gon of 
R§n8 Udai Singh of Mewar, vide Tod: Annels and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
Yol, I (Madras, 1880), pp. 3008. Some prominent Saktivats appear to 
have migrated doting the Mughal and Maratha pariods to Malwa whore their 
descendants are residing at.d enjoying big estates oven to this day. Vide 
Ragbubir Stnh: Malwa in Transition ( Bombay, 1936}, p. 50, Brown: 
Gwalior Today ( Eombay, 1240), pp. £24 etc, 

4 1 bave not yat been able to identify thia prince Baghji who is poasibly 
not identioal with Bagh Mal who, sa agent of the Mebarana of Udaipur, was 
ealled upon by the Moghul governor of Malwa in 1702 for an explapation 
Tegarding the Maharana’s alleged connection with Gopal Aingh's rebellion. 
Vide Maiwa in Transition, p. 50. Pippalikd may be idantioal with Piplia, 
& amall jagir now beld by Khichi Chauhan Rajputs, in the Ujjain distrig¢ of 
Gwalior State. Vide Gealior Today, p. 222. 


a9 [| Annals, B. 0, RI, ] 
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tioned original Ma made at Ujjain recentiy in 1933 whan the pre- 
vioua owner was not inclined to part with the latter. The only 
feature worth mentioning of this transcript is that it alao contains 
the matter! of the two missing folios of the original Ms which 
seems to have bean intact at the time of the transoription. 


The Bkipiilavaiiabha, ss already stated above, deale mainly 
with Phais-jyautisa and SvaraSastra. Naturally we find here 
treated ali the relevant topics, «. g. Tithi, Vara, Naksatra, Yoga, 
Karana, Masa, Sarhkranti, Samvatsara, Vargamantrin, Sasyadhi, 
Rasédhi, eto.: Rasis, Grahas, Upagrabas, etc.; Muhirta. Svara, 
Omens, etc. ; almanac~making, horoscope-reading ete., eto. Yet the 
predominating feature of the work is that it deals with these and 
other hosts of topics with special reference to kings, whence the 
justification of its title, It is not surprising therefore that we 
find here treated several matters of purely or mainiy royal in- 
terest. Thus the work, besides dealing from the astrological 
point of view with the daily routine of a king’s career as well as 
with the daily, periodical or incidental rites that he has to per- 
form, alao gives some space tos few items of state polities of 
by-gone days, 6. g., coronation of a king, arms and weapons, 
equipment of armies, fighting an enemy con battlefield, arrange- 
ment of a battlefield, means of victory with or without fighting, 
mysterious wearing up, killing or eradication of undesirable 
persone, duels, wrestling, hunting, gambling, water-sporte, un- 
earthing of hidden treasures, building of temples, forts and pal- 
aces, copstrustion of roys! thrones, etc. 

In most of these cases the author's treatment is non-secular 
inasmuch as we are aimply told ag to how the persons, places, 
articles eta. concerned ara to be equipped and secured mystically 
or astrologisally. It is only in a few places that the author dis- 
plays slightly his intimacy with the technical side of the topic 
and in those cases hia treatment is of a mixed character.*? He 


1 Curiously enough, the missing portion of the original Ma dealt with 
such topics as Marana, Mohana, Stambhana, Uccodtans, Vasikarana, etc, 

7 Some of thers passages, though rendered aomawhat obscure on account 
of the soribe‘'s errors, may be sited here by way of fllustration. Thus the 
sreatment of the sword :—- 

( continued on the next page } 
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has incidentally also d@alt with a number of allied topics of 
Dharma, Tantra, medicine etc. in relation ‘to Kinga and palaces. 
On the whole, tha Shtipifusdilabka demonstrates chiefly the ab- 
normal influence exercissd by mystic sciences on every day inove- 
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continued from fhe previous page } 

“ goa RA Galseitcassay | AANA aed |@E eNeIa: yy 
aasgs MIapewersia: | algaaharaeneateprepege: tz | 
fea mae a: SETA | ARISTA aaTAAaaETTT: Its It 
Sel Hos PA Cpls ea Ae | a eerisyes F ard yaaa wl 
ming I BGA: | saisd Movs: Banas LAAT WY UI 
aren agyaraed Far yal aay | RAs Tey ETATUNTAG |e 
THAQRUASATTHSSIA: | qearaeY: Qa: oneisaeagianr [ls It 
qT sas Aeow Mee ster 1 Ae Sa wieqoeasa aaa: 
WoW Tae cou BT GRAisea AORTA: | Suey Mee Axe7: 
MAA Fas WS Wal TH TAPS aT: VPS at 71 seal Ta AT 
aay Te a(t) fag: Ne a SeIeSRaRER_A TE: | THT ant 
Vel HalANETT W99  aeNBSTEN TA!) eae: 1 fagEa- 
amin aeeePaaag: 8 TRTege: aes apniPyaaa: | wee 
areal Fae fs NSPE TA sw aeaaenagaeawaie: | ars 
Ta APAN AIAG: TW ay UL MAME BF Bd araq | aaa 


* Sy 


Te Chictexstell mage 94 CAI THT Taal fete | ra: aaH- 
great 8 4 avait Arse | 3& WARS TAHA TaEsHesisiaT | Te- 
earrlignatat PETA wy M1 Il etc,” ( Fohes 79- care of the bow:- 
ences Teta Waaasesy iad Rees eas weal cara Fa Raita 
ai apn graft | giteera a Reg cect aa deal arn aes ate 
ait aR Aa AAT Wh Tra: Beal ete: Son angie: 1 Rave: 
SEO AMD MUTATE TM: STATS RR MW eo MNT TINE VITA OTEAGT 
Bea ey: | ares ape Ser ara asa AAT AZIS ET th 4 IG ae ae aft. 
apmarded 1 stseieqrais saeeigary 1 & MN ete.” ( Folio 71) ; of 
the elephant:— “ STqqra! PRRIET A See AT TE BAN | aN BT 
BAI TENT TA MW Agta SaREN(!) RAMaT TERA | BeTANgI- 
NCSA GM fate ase ut Rees Teva aageiss! TTY TA | ETE- 


( comfinued onthe nezt page } 
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ments and activities in the [ndian palaces of the age. In conséd- 
anve with the main tone of the work, we find here through and 
through numerous mystic formulas ( mantras} and diagrams 
( yantras ) meant for the use of persons, articles ote. of royal cir- 
sles in various affairs, The original Me contains not less than 
2¢6 miniature figures, tinged or plain, portraying various Grahaa, 
Rasis, eto. or embodying mystic numerals eto. to form the said 
yantrag or depicting the topics of deacription, e. g. the figure of 
an equipped warrior in the course of the treatment of martial 
astrology. 
The introduotory portion of the work reads as follows:— 
( Folio 1°# ) 


a aftocafirart az: | 
wa Hees Varta faraa | 
HUTUTAUI TAA M aT TGTAs Ny i 
TATA BE Tagteratygyat 

qegeat faguiaarayens ATs wes eTae | 
CATR FAMTANAL TANT EAT AT NTAY TOTT 

at Reqrnsaneaat acai eat ttt ditatra 1 
AAG | TAKQETATAMTATAATTT | 
RafarquaawaaiwaMEAs tl BN 


_ _ a _ Oe ee 


{ continued from fhe previous page ) 


Squ AgArd| Agi Rasa wu A_aangal gieiaa agi | 
weiter aalae TRIAS TAN Reda: cased sifgeen- 
ae | Retragafereetaaeta: U4 MeaierPrargytees 
Tes: | Taare: TArageET WL PgR: AE 
aight | weqaaguta yea wet: gen: we eonsaeiGe Fes 
eraser: | AAs aaS A CATT SATE Ie i AEN Bega 
Rea aaa) aeapet THe sor eas SN ai AA 
SY TATA | ATH FAG S TATE: Ve Il aired wa fad 
Se FATE eH... FNRI HieTT: Cs ATT ATA 19 Alt 
SH TT TG HET TL THAT TITANT | ote," ( Folios 73-74). 
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- yo *, 
TEHSTATATTT Teaseese JUAd | 
HST Arata aa F HAAga A UY 
Sarecsrenia dies frarnravtarata i 


ATHAA UPA are yCISAV Ay 4 I 
Tira Tiga Bitt Pateed sattag fay: | 
Taare faa aarsrad + fay He 
MANGA Be TATA Ta: | 
erardatear seer at atiaea fear gar Ws ti 
fret trae fen Aes agareag | 
faqetar wer aubera: cera: eatratar ti ¢ | 
Baa TATA ATTA ae: ATE I 
agent aaaeatare cared TST WF 
Tarai West Wy TAT war Feqa t 
TIMatdaeq Sa a darsarsia i to 
Sagat TT AS TAMA WISTS | 
Wa Ahad Win aeAsT Wald WaT ll 22 
MAA TWWSH PAM Asay AFT | 
MACITET YT TEU Ns wer at PR 
A SAS CAT FAST TEATS | 
ATA aera wage Freres: | 23 0 
Malas We WT Weaisag | 
St MSAATET THIAIST WAT He I Wy 
Tasatua fear Witfavears = | 
PARTY FTCATT IT FF TAT | 24 i 
Ut TSA fea SrayTITsTArays | 
a ata aee ait Brisa sara u 24k 
TORK AIT AATATATT | 
Sq Wa satay AaATASATT FT tl Bs i 
afatageas por qreasitannaaiwey | 
MITTAL At IS FA FAAeTeTa ly Be 
areterqaardt masses: cages iat 
wre (1) Srgonga: cefeatacar setae | 
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THT TYUA! aerate Taree: 
Ares: Ueda ALTAR ae sresaessT ws 
Sectional colophons are found atthe close of some sections 


only and they generally read “ sfa aqagiwasa Aira Ts]- 
UMW TATHTS......... THT”, 
The author concludes as follows ;— 
( Folio 170° ff) 
Suifat Gara atiesegifad yes ercern | 
aqaqareat Siig | eer fasarsgraze: nz i 


Hinisareawnsayiaigace - 

aay waraara saeanita ae 
ATTA AAA FA 

faery fay eqraagigaggem: i 2 1 
alaeaeHt feaTarere ait UsIMS PEAT tat 

MIE Wit SasrsveTKTTy Ig: | 


SAPATUAISM ada Aeasteat 
arafeest aug faaet aeyeratvter: v3 

Asa waans alta sme anes | 

Pea TINT Siatsay wey: Tarra haears ly tt 
wa aye THT UN aITAEITA 

ANUMIT BAH: 

In Verses | to 4 of the introduction, salutations are made rea- 
pectively to Siva, Durgé, Ganeda and one sage Katadksa who is 
again referred to further in Verse 19 asthe suthor’sa own guru 


and as highly proficient in all branchas of niathematios. The 
author came of B Bréhmana family and was named Pardurdma, 


—- — 


T It will be #900 1 that the author ubiformiy spelle his name as Paréurdma 
which is 4 correct alternative form for Parador3ma. Vide SiddAdnta—A aumudt 
on Upadisttra 1. 34(angqrt: afaapat Sa )—" 08 TOUT TH: | 
ceauerieecamiaacdg 4" The Tattvabedhint on this psasage cites 
“ost: quar ag’? from Mahotvara’s Viivakora, Both Apte and Monier- 
Williams have recorded this formin their Diationaries but they have not 
cited ite use in standard old works. The passages quoted above from the 
Batpalavallabha furnish three metrical instances of the use of the form 
FaeriurEma, 
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Hie father was one Sri-Krfna-Deva who is described as emi- 
nently learned and benevolent. It ia not possible to discern ex- 
actly what the unintelligible letters ‘Kvana’ (=Kaénvah?) 
preceding * Sri-Kraya-Devah ’ in the Ms were meant to signify. 
The author seems to be « Saivite not only from the opening bene- 
diction but also from several stray salutations to Siva inside 
the work, 


The suthor’s family resided in a town or village which is named 
in Verses 2 and 19 of the introduction as Nihp&aps and where 
there was probably a shrine of Goddess Yogesvarl or Durgé. 
However, the name of the place appears to read as Nihpava or 
NibpSda in Verse 15 of the Lagnaprakaranns where the author 
seema to note its loca] periods of the twelve lagnas :— 


2S el 


. ete. ( —Polio 24). 
Ag per thease periods, the place should be somewhere in India 


about the latitude 20.13. Although we have no means to dacide 
its longitude, it should be somewhere in north Mahd@rd&stra aa 
appears from the author's numerous allusions to the Bhil? som- 


—- - ee — - _ 
——_- — -—_—_— —-—————— Sr 


1A totter ig migsing here in the Ma, 
® Obviously thia ia the soribe’s mistake for $29. 
EF Folios Glab, 65s, §1b, 85b, atc, Bhil Kings, too, are often alluded to. The 


Bhils are found much more numéroualy in Nimar, Malwa aod Rajputana, but 
those provinoes are not situated near the Jatitude concerned, 
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munity and frequent mentions of ‘ Jhotinga’! as an evil spirit, 
As such, if seema reasonable to identify the place with Niphad, an 
oid town, about twenty miles north-east of Nasik whioh is on 
this latitude and posaseseing a famous temple of Durgadev!. The 
author thus seams to come of a Mahdr&éstra Brahmana family 
possibly belonging to the Kanva recension of White Yajurveda. 
It ia not clear * if he himself had changed hia residence to some 
other place. 


ee ee oe -_ uw —__ _ CS --oue ee a ee 


| k. g. Folios sib ( Watahrnienisfisteaingn | yeqteetarss 
CAST NTA: We aAiaepray ywnaiet WarsaGaa: b oto, ), a6a ( We 
aitfaggeearen sataarsasi: | ENE: GTM Ha AT LAAT I ), ote. 
Thé word may have otiginally coma from the Sanskrit form ‘ Jotings ' which 
is given in some dictionaries as a name of Sival In Marathi, however, 
‘Jhbotihga’ prima?ily means an evil ghost, sapecially that of a daad 
Musalman, sod secondarily a person of tyrannous temperament. Vide, for 
instance, Sridhara’s Harivijaya XUI, 63" | onegi aitie'n otieaoft 3 cote 
Wat AA Fee II ** and such forms as' Jhotingea-pidadsihi’ current in Marathi. 
The word ia used in these senses also in Gujarat, Nimar and Malwa, but 
those provinoes are diatant from the latitude concerned. 


® The author in the chapters entitled Efirmaoakra, Grahayuddha, Graba- 
gaimigams, etc. ( Folios 44} mentions s number of places, regions and 
peoples while noting the effeota of the movements of various planets on them, 


aiea, fafa, a, fea, Reakeut (1), seri, Sat, wal, Raa, 
THN, Wald, SISTA, TA, ATG, Teseqay, wee, Tey, WATE 
(= ered !), at, Ara, eae, THT, Bing, Waa, Tel, TE, AE, 
FINS, FISUS, CTE, tes, TYlus, AR, Tyr, aM, fees, swe, aifiit, 
BEI, Pls, AAT, TI, alsH, AaIVTA, VET, Ja, WBA, Aas, TA!), 


sign, Seenna, agg, aioe, ezis, Gere, area, sare, MTA, 
AGS, BRA, Mara, eels, AV, athry, ANs, He, Serax, oa, 
QAM, HIT, SIIB, AM, SATWHSA, THIEN, PIA, mises, serauye, 
i 7, . 
CHUTE, TTT, WE, AAA, wes, aegis, Alas, Fed, Tae, 
PIT, WN, AZ, SEI, SAA, TL, TH, TWA, BAA, oto. are among those 
mentioned. As these fegiona, peoples etc, cover almost the whole of Iodis 
aod sven go bayoud it, their mention dces not shed any light on the author's 
current glace of residence. Further, the author bas in all probability 


borrowed thate geographical silosions from earlier aatrological works, There 
are sOme passages in the Bitiptiavallebha which seam to suggest the 


( continued on the next page } 
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In Verse 2 of the conclusion the author clearly states that he 
finished his composition of the BhAtpalavallabha on Thursday the 
second day of the bright half of the month of As&dha in the 
year 1278 of the Sdlivahana era, i.e. about Juty 1356 A.C, 
The date is rather interesting a5 if marks the period when the 
Hindu empire of Vijaysnagars was approaching ite zanith under 
the illustrious King Bukka ( 1353-1379 A. C.)' and his celebr- 
ated ministers Madhava-Vidyadranya and Sayana. Although 
there is poasibly nothing in the Bhupilavallabha itaelf to warrant 
its direct connection with the Vijayanagars renaissance of anci- 
ent learning and culture, yet from this strange coincidence of 
dates if seams not unlikely that the author wanted it tc be ap- 
preciated mainly by the court and palace of Vijayanagara. Most 
of the remaining verses of the introduction and the conclusion 
ambody a eulogy of the work and jts subject, possibly to prese 
their importance on 3 prospective royal patron.” Of course, 


Se es ee ee 


{ continued from the previous page ) 

author's parttiality for northern tegiona in preference to scuthern regions, 
Vide, for inatanos, the concluding Verses 7-76 of the chapter on Sich hieana 
in connection with the setting of lions on royal thrones" «++ -«« oe Uh 
faagsittererppry | gtgrrterdtiargsary || aR Mea 
STARTACASS WI eM Faq gt Bern i aagdiesean: Aaa 
Samra: | det fdgead wnRe areraaars ery uu waa Aerat 
eral aT) agers sat Ser Bea Ut (Folio 65a ). How- 
ever, thia partiality for northern India, commonly termed as Devabhtmi, 
ArySvarta, Brahm3varte, Yajfiededa, ete. oan be traced since time 
immemorial generally in old Sanskrit works, even in thosa composed in 
South India. Hence it alone cannot help in sasigning our authors current 
Fratidences to northern India. 

1 Ishwari Prasad: History af Afediaeval India ( Allahabad, 1940), 
pp. 413ff. 

By the way, it may also be pointed out hare that the first section of 
the BhUpilavaliadia, coming after the author's introduction, deals with the 


importance of an astrologer in the palace, Vide “ ay Waa | Port 
eared: | Te SarHise Tet ateaT Aa thy tl TATPTTT- 
vale aig Rage Fae EUS: MAKI Ra t 2 | F4 
amare Ish Raa Feshaen | at F aesshe sala aaalaey 3 
( continued on the next page } 
$0 { Annols, B, O. R, [.) 
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there were also other Hindu chiefs, big and amall, who were 
faced mainly with the conquests’ of Firoz Tughlug {1351-1588 ) 
and Hasan Bahman Shah ( 1347-1359) in the different parta of 
the country about this period, and the possibility of some of them 
being in our author’s view cannot be ignored altogether. 

The PAtipalavaliabha has been profusely quoted as a standard 
work of authority in numerous subsequent works on Dharma, 
Jyautisa, etc. and the author's data can be seconded in the light 
of this externa) evidence, too, We find it cited in MehSdevavid’a 
KGlanirnayasiddhintavySkhyd (1653 A.C,)? in Kamalaikarabhatta’s 
Nirnayasindhy (1612 A.C.),’ in Rama’s Muhiriaciniiimani ( 1600 
A, C.),* in Narayana’s commentary Martandavaliabha (1573 } on 
his own Muhiirtamartanda (1571 4.C.),° in Ganetadaivajiia’s 
commentary Dinka (0.1528 A.C.)° on hie father Kedava’s 
Muhtirtalativa ( o. 1498 A.C,),' in Pitambara’s commentary Nir- 
nayumrta (1524 A.C.)® on hia own Viedhapatals (1592 A. 0.),? 
in Acaladviveda’s Nirnayadipaka (1518.A.C,}" and in several 
other works, earlier or later, whose dates have not been specific- 
ally mentioned by their authors, Thus in about 4 century or so 


( continued from the previous page ) 

rowel ig aaqreas wars eae fur) waa Ged fe Taka 
MaieR: YN ge Seat aed Ba feeaf | aera tam gots 
Tay 4 SenPIEEIS Teniaiiey | a 7 Gad wh = 
angers le a wae tae Tanaeiaeqiaea sitar: 
eit wee Tae. Yaa A AT dae Mo a Eee Tes TAT 
aaat zg eraages wei. It is to be noted that many of these 
versoe are very old, cocurring also in Varthamihira's BriatsamkAiga, 

1 Ishwari Prasad: History of Mediceval India, pp. 288 and 367ff. 

* P.V. Kane: History of Dharmafastra, Vol, I ( Poona, 1950 ), p. sd0a, 

a Ibid, p. 437, 

¢ 8. B, Dikebit: myefppsailagereen zltgra (Poona, 1931), pp. 278, 
473 ato, 

+ Jbid, pp. 258, 400, 402, 473 ato. 

€ Jbid, p. 472. 

7 ibid, p. 471, 

& ibid, Dp. 47%, 

® Jbid, p. 472, 

PV. Kane: History of Dkarmafiaatra, Vol. I, p. 578b, 
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after ita composition the Bhtipiiavallabha appears to have come 
to enjoy the position of a high authority on the subjects. In fact, 
with its date fixed and corroborated, it :furnishes' an adequate 
upper limit for the datea of a number of works citing it. 


Although in many cases thess citations are given under the 
full name ‘ BhipSlavallabha,' in other cases they ooour under the 
abbreviated title’ Bhipfla.® This fact deserves special notice 
here as the genoral tendency * among scholars is to assign the 
citations occurring under the title ‘ Bhaipala’ to King Bhoja. 


In Verse 1 of the conclusion the author takes to himself the 
credit of being the first to combine Jyautisa and Svaraésaastra in 
a single work. Although he thus claims a sort of originality for 
hig own work { vide alao Versa 5 of tha introduction and Verse 5 
of the conclusion in this connection ), still he must have freely 
drawn upon the works of his pradecessors as is evident from the 
words ‘ ninadgranthamate Saroddhare’ of the conoluding colophon 
and Verse 5 of the introduction whore he expresses his indebted- 
ness fo standard older works on Jyautisa and to the Apamas, 
possibly the Tantras dealing with Svare, attributed to Siva, Hows 
ever, he mostly cites older ‘authors and works anonymously or 
under general terms({e.g. Kecit......apare.....viduh), In fact, 
po far ag I could trace, besides a faw Vedic hymnas,* Yavana 5 
and the Srahmayimaia® alone have been explicitly mentioned 
in the work. The Narapatijuyucurya, the popular work on Sva- 
rasdatra composed by Narapati at Anhilawada about two cen: 


= 





1° Vide my paper Sivadasa's Jyotirnibandha: the Work and its Date. 
( NIA, VoL. Vi). 


7 Vide, for instance, Sivadisa’s Jyotirnibandka ( AnandZ4érama Series 
No. 85, 1919), p. @ “gape saa a ara fag Re a gee Te: 


agalatl Tat eH TET 11’? ote. Cf. Verse 8 of the Sirhvatsarasdtra 


of tha Bat piiavaiiabia quoted above in Footaoote £03 p. 233 continued on 
p. 434 above. 


? B. g, Auftacht: Catelogus Catalogorum, Vol. 1 { Leipzig, 1991}, 
yp. 415a; P.V. Eene: History of Dharmasastra, Vol, 1, pp, 278, 119a, ete. 
¢ §£. a. the Purnugastkta, the Rudrastita, ( Polioa G1 etc, ), eto. 


5, .aetatene Faas TATA” ( volo ish), «+--+ PURINE 
qurat Ree Waele: ” ( Folio 2éa ), ote. 


of aera age @ atsAThTT | TTA I ETS TATATTS Hh 
{ Folio S0a }. 
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turies earlier in 3175 A. C.,' has not been explicitly mentioned 
by our author anywhere although his work has much in common 
with it, Still if is not unlikely that he makes a veiled allusion 
to it in the last line of Verse 19 of the introduction. 


Aufracht mentions* the Bhiipalavalicbha aa “ an encyclops- 
adia of Dharma, Alamkara, Jyotisa ate.” Kane, too, mentionr ? 
itas “anencyclopasdia of Dharma, astrology, poctics, atc ” 
However, even on a minute perusal of the two Mas of the #hii- 
palavallabha, I was not able to find the slightest trace of a treat- 
ment of Alamkara or peetica in the work. Two of the sections 
are entitled “Kavicakra’ and * Kaviyuddhaprakarana,’ but the 
word ‘ Kavi’ in theaa‘* and other sections doss not mean a poet 
and the passages concerned have nothing to do with poetics. 
S, B. Dikehit in his Marathi History of Indian Jyotisa furnishes 
original details about several rare works on Jyautiaa etc., but he 
moentions® the Bkipalavatiabhe only ag citad by others. Twise 
he aleo mistakes ° the names Bhip&la and Bhipdélavallabha of 

1 8,8, Dikehit: TTATIFATATSTATaT Rldgra, p. 476. 

2 Catalogus Cetalogorum, ¥ol [, page 415. 

& History of Diarmasisira, Vol. 1, page 59%a. 

Vide Foliog 162f, “11... senqray Gale aT igi anaiaal 1 sepia 
THAIN Sere ANAS Te Hea gant we aa 1 ate saw 
an BAIPaNes | Aga BApraisiea SiN ges 721 a ara a: wlA 
Sateen Tad eal) W Saas oeded Vac Bene)... wa 
wa Agieer aaterpidya 1 qerviqeahait seal wert aa... ... 
egg aa fot aqaeisa wee: | dal aera e: TMTEEg FAN Hl 
vee one SM: SIN: Plagaa Ayer | SAI: SreararaeTA Ut 
ee ene A UR SA FY Reg Pia fal, Subsequent sections 
{‘Durgacakra', eto.—Folios 164i), too, mention thia Kavi. Vide“ ...-.u00 
Tea CUE FT HAS ATI 1 SAA eA fAe8 TR ASTM... 
Pdneataa ee aapwatint: | ead weds Ta ge afer tl stars 
Wei: VATA | aT SIE seTETT Aa TAM Hl oto, ”? Possibly 


scholars of Tantra can shed light on the significance of the word ‘ Eavi' in 
these casen, Vide alao Sivadisa’s Jyotirnibandha, p. 333, 


a WITHTAFT TATA HATE, p. 472, 


4 jbid, p. 472, 
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the work for thoae of authors. Evidently he bad not boen able 
to procure B Ms of the BhipGlavidlubia. 

Little is known about other works by our author. A com- 
mentary on Bh&skara’s Lilivat? had been fathered ' on him but 
subsequently his authorship was rejected * to it, as its author, 
another Parasurima, being son of one Sriharsa and not of 
Srikrana-Deva, was found to bear « different parentage, 





PosT-SCRIPT 


After my paper on the Bhupalavaliabha bad been sent for press, 
it came to my notice, through the courtesy of Mr. P. K. Gode, 
that late Mr. Vishvanatha Kashinatha Rajwade, the veteran 
pioneer of historical research in Maharastra, has made some aliu- 
siong to this work and also cited therefrom a few passages, in- 
cluding the verse mentioning the date of ita composition, in the 
Introduction to Vol. VIII of his Sources of Maratha Wistory 
( qusat<ar efaerardl anqa, Se area, cere). The allusions 
are meant firstly to prove that the use of scraps of biroh-bark and 
eloth-pieces as sheets for writing out mystic mentras and 
yantras was in vogue as tate as 1926 A.C. and secondly to 
demonstrate that Marathi was absolutely devoid of Persian 


words as late ag 1356 A.C. Theralevant portions of the allu- 
sions msy be extracted here from the current volume of 
V. K. Rajwade’s Historical Introductions (Tages wateat, Poona, 
1928 ):— 

(Pp B73 ih) .. 4. Baas vderadsart Beer 
WNT ATAE TATA ATTA TETAS Aaren cae Saws sry. 
PATVTT VAAN AT SETS ToT: — 

AMSAMFANS TAA Gas Be | 
wea wa ata FT ZAaANeT Te II 
AMISATATAATTAN Aa ATE | 
Pasay Ra saT TASS TATA: tt BY 1 
ON STH TT ST TATA BT AT IH PRoca eAura Ko ee FRNGT 
fereer iter ote Eta. ar sata weer sre Waves UTA FAUT Te Te 


oo 





1 Aufrecht; Catelogus Catatogorum, Vol, I, p, 38¥a. 
* Jbid, Vol, II ( Leipzig, 1896), page 209, atc, 
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2824 Waa yaane dara ae feet area a aat stHer Aai=aT 
ATH VN T PUT Blea A sivas arte. 
gitar aeeaeravqawareaar | 
Sitesreqey Sarat stavsess fea tt 3h 
SST TAT SAAS HIAANe a: | 
weagueaea aa we feareeq i Gow It 
WoOTSE SATA J VATS FATA | 
qawnaasarqy vanes Sag ti 222 3 
ANG AAT STATATAATT: | 
aia Ae: PwTiswATay T | WV ui 
aeaz  @eyv il 


mages wt Het Hata Woo 
RIAs ANISEA AAIATS UT tI 
GSH Fo To VIVA aay LA4G adaeqr ata aia Segi ae 
fos ada. Fo To WW FATS TT Te AS... « 
We a MAGA Bias ACTS TSI Gora Fanesya ae ARNG = 
zat Sraadt daet. caaat ate asidi vseradisast Arey 
waaay alae da fede. ai aata wit a SrteTa gee 
aiat da fearei ot atte fear cazd are. araea cas fag 
ia et aa a da fetvara wate a aave ara TTaTT FO Fe 
QRWG CIT FAUT FT Gal Sie Hea WAT,» .” 
“( Pp. 390)... SMa €. . U8Q0 SATE ANT 
Wiml F FT. UMidte wr ast Se sat. gal TarwatiectHa 
TATA BATA THA FST Fra. al Parear saat 
Brees Atal ated Alea.:-— 
va fafa gun ul are Waser i AeTaT AwiasT i yaw Y Aaa 
fas ary W SwSA BAI Se TSH 1 TH BS | FET ews AeA 
TST UM eS ATS |i AST srers Ul sarreralf arasis i srersz 
die att FANT ATS ATT arifgear ardtg | ANAS Sa 
Cart ATA ll Tages 2 eae later Mis ae WE Wo TAA 
fret arf = ote Rae ste she WW wT TANS I 
grdtat aiiedt | Te gtk u onigerards | afar u gaa, ee, 
wat, ATA, TS, FA, F AANA nv Arrant, qeenrarit ea, az 
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Say ved i ee, Tare, atte aire  waard  grraré i ek, 
gfe, ary, 44, fig, tes ae wal aed u gTaseqrEs F 
atadt il gaat Tra, Seq, AST Ted il fagza, ae, a F Staat 
fataars & Tear arar fear) a fea Fer eat 0 A are ear 
ot UT A waw Crees cira-aearz AA Tiers le yaw Aarsa tn AF 
are Frat Wl Se ST Ot wat TNT ATs Tata ga, ge Bad Aa 
Uiarrateay No arar eae waa _gT war su agitate 
we naa ws Ses wai Tia cele) eetearse 
aay tor ee Saar wan Hoe i wane wis we at sat 
Wa eu 
Ta Marsa a: ll waieyITTAT I 

CT Tardis Wa aT Ta TaaSe adl audit saa Ati 
RNS MeES Wy We. Br areatat ara agaw gage ata 
ate arate ATE TEAS syMOAT ST STC TH ST, FT. WRYor 
PSSSea MAATSIT ATAa TT. GT. LS4Ga feeeca ar areat=ar 
Wea BWe ada sare Hearse fee wee weer areters are. 
vee vee vee Be O. PWYQOT MSISSEAT NAINA ATTT RAS TAT VIVE 
aaa feigSeat dareat arqnartt sree Wiss, EAST TG AT AT 
aurea wrtgag a feiag qare HAST WITH. ... ++ 

“(P,396) ... ... ata weatte 9g. a. t8eudio 
Sula, tawrardatae Buea wuld g WRoate areata ay 
areatt Bez Visa ATT. ... .. 

Evidently Mr, Raiwade cessed a Meoft the fParéirdmopa- 
dega which he regards to be an abbraviation, made in the year 
1278 of the Salivahana era, of the BAip@lavallabha. Unluckily the 
Me is not before us and hence it is not possible to discern exactly 
its extent etc. and its relation to our two Mas of the #hipala- 
vallabha. From our Mas, however, it is amply clear that the 
author Parsuraimas, the title Paréurdmopudesa, mantioned as an 
alias of the BAipalavallabha in some solophons, and the year of 
composition mentioned in the verse cited, all pertain to the BA 
palavallabha itself and not to any abbreviation thereof. I was 
able to trace in our Mss, though in different enumerations and 
with alighi variations, all the passages cited by Mr, Rajwade, 
excepting the conoluding Marathi inscription of bis Ms. 

From what Mr. Rajwade writes, my impressions about his My 
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are {i} that it contained only selections from the Bhtpalavallabha 
and did not possibly include the author's introduction and pasa- 
ages like the Séthvatenrasitra cited by me; (ii) that it does not 
mention the scribe’s date; and (iii) that the scribe who evid- 
ently came from Maharastra aleo incorporated some other inter- 
eating but foreign passages like the cited Marathi insoription 
which ig not found in our Mss, ia not at all suited at the conclu- 
sion of the work after tha versa mentioning the date of composi- 
tion ang consequently does not seem to belong to the original 
work or to come from the original author. 

I have tried fo establish with reasons that the suthor Paréu- 
rama hereditsrily belonged to a place in Mahdr&stra. Mr. Rai 
wade, however, appears to take this as a self-evident fact possibly 
meinly due to the existence in his Ms of the said Marathi inscri- 
ption which he seems to ascribe, without any reason, to the ori- 
ginal author himself. As a matter of fact, Parsuraéma’s date 
{ viz. 1356 A.C.) can have no connection with the Yadava empire 
of Deogiri which had been totally crushed as back as 1318 A. C. 

Again, there is absolutely no mantion of the year 1248 of the 
Salivahana era (i. e. 1326 A. C.) in our Mss and it does not appear 
raasonable to assume that the author took thirty years to finish 
this work, based for the most part on older works and covering 
barely 171 folios. Cur Mss, too, after the suthor’s introduction 
and the Sdmvatsarasiitra, furnish the section on the Phalas of 
sixty Samvatearas. But there the treatment is wholly general 
and is not restricted to any particular oycle of Samvatsaras 
commencing with any particular year in the author’s view. As 
such it igs not possible to gather exactly the passages in Mr. 
Rajwade’s Ma from which he asserts that the work deala with 
the Samhvatearas commencing from Saka 1248 and concludes that 
the same was commenced in that year and finished in Saka 1278, 
In case, however, his Ms agreed in reading with our Mss in this 
portion, one may try to explain how he got at Saka 1248. The 
Samvatssrapbaia section in cur Msg reads :-— 

Ula Tanswaayl a: wfegerwarga: | 
Holi det Jeans Tarra TTI Tera 1 Fil 
Ha Gita as feaase: FTzT | 

Tt: Tae WHR Sey AA TTT HT UI 
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gaa SHaseney FawrT TaTTT: | 
frovea trevgtnet wa vier erate A ¢ tt 
tes ve That: was 1 FV uy 


Ore RITES ATA THT RTT 
CHA TSAI T VST eqTeBTTs aT Hl A 
fa atqersapaantrant Taereartga eaeaas ataracrsct Tea 


Here the author first mentions the Saka year 1278 of his com- 
position of the work and then proposes to deal with the Phalas 
of 60 Sarmvatearas, in & general manner as wil] be evident fram 
the passages cited above. Ha doas not seam to say that any 
oycla of Samvatsaras in his view begins with the year mentioned 
by him and with a view to being construed grammatically, too, 
Verse 1 of the above citation hss to ba split up into two sentences 
‘Sako Gajabdhisiiryo nah’ and ‘ Sastihrtprabhavadayah etc.’ 
Mr. Rajwade, in onse his Ms read identically, appears to have 
interpreted ‘ GajabdhisGryah’ as i248. It is true that conven- 
tionally ‘ abdhi’ stands both for four and for seven, But it is 
most reasonable to take it here to stand for seven and not for four 
in the light of the fact that the Saka year 1278 (' astamunidvi- 
candrasamkhye ’) is further mentioned by the author in his final 
metrical colophon as the year of his composition of the work. Last 
but not the least, Prabhava Sathvatsara, gO far as I can see, ooinci« 
des with Sake 1249 and not with Saka 1248 as Mr. Raiwade aeems 
to suppose. This is borne out by the fact that Durmukha, the 30th 
Bamvatsara of the cycle, coincides with Sake 1278 as mentioned 
by our author and further that Paridbavin, the 46th Samvatsara 
of the preceding cycle, coincides with Saka 1234 ag mentioned 
by Caéngadeva in the following concluding verses of hia Marathi 
Tativasira ( Ujjain, 1936, Pawe 49 ):— 


aeaUTT Og | ATT mea sauq ifirdea ara lane FST 
UVR NU sae Tae win a wearer we feat | sam 
darae arg feat | are way eA... MH NAS ATI 
afturdt daeect | arifire yar afer cPare | araetes 20%? Ni ete. 


$1 [ Annals, BO. BR, I. J 


ON SOME WORDS FOR ‘CHILD’ IN INDO-ARYAN 


BY 
5. M. KATRE 


The present paper is offered here with the hope that it wil! 
open up a new field of enquiry in Indo-Aryan linguistics whieh 
I incidentally mentioned in my last Wilson Philological Lecture! 
ag the science of Synonymics. Jt intends briefly to discuss some 
words for ‘child - boy or girl’ to be found in the entire history of 
Indo-Aryan. I reserve a full discussion of the problems involv- 
ed and the principles to be developed in the cause of this new 
acienge for a monograph to be published af some future date. 
The limitations on this enquiry are dictated by the exigencies of 
space and time, which make it imperative that I should be as 
brief as possible here. 

The notion of ‘ child’ is connected with a group of vocables 
which indioate the different characteristics of the underlying 
subject such as boy, girl, son, daughter, youth, young, smali, 
dear, etc. and the different words for these which we find in the 
entire Indo-European group conform to one or the other of these 
several patterns. Some of these vocables develop a special mean- 
ing applied to a particular class of animals, such as we find in 
English Wd (: sheep), pup (: dog), heifer (: cow ), while others 
have @ more general sense. 

Let ua first consider a few examples of this type in Indo- 
Evropean, Fer a small child or infant we notice the threa 
forms *orbho-, *ken- and *g“er(elbA- which give usin OI-A. 
drbha-, arbhd-, (and with the same sense in Slavonic), kanina-, 
kana, kany@ and gdrbha- (perhaps <I-E. *guelbh-). Other cog- 
nate forms may be seen in Walde-Pokorny’s Vergleichendea 
Worterbuch der indogermaniéchen Sprachen. Yor a boy or a girl 
the following expressions are recorded: ‘*paliag-, *maghu-, 
* meria~ all of which are attested in a number of I-H. languages. 


i Some Problems of Historical Linguistios in Indo-Aryan, BAdrattya 
Vidya %. 228, 
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We notice that OI-A. has a number of words to express 
these ideas having 4 differing range in actual usage. We have, 
for instance, the following words to indicate some phase of the 
semantic grouping Involved in the concept of * child— boy or girl,’ 
dpatyam, drbha- or arbhd-, arbhakd-: kanil, kani, kaninaka—, kanyakd. 
kanyd, kanydna, kanydlG, kanyiki; ifordh, kiforakah, kié- 
orik® ; kum@rdh, kum@rakdh, kumari, lum@rika +: gauri: dimbhah, 
dimbhakah, dimbhika ; idnam, tdnaya-; tanuja-; térunah, tarunt; 
fokam; da@rakah, dartki: nagnad, nagnik® ; putrdh, pulrakdth, put- 
rekd, puir?; potah, potakah: bdla-, balaka—, bai; m@navah, mian- 
avakah; ménawkd ; lagnika (variant for nagqnika); vaisih, vata, 
ugisaka-; vase f, stiech, Sdvakah; sisuh, d&sukch, disitah : sdrtatth 
f., s@iiandh ; sufa—, sinah, sind, stunt h ; Stuka~. 

Besides simple vocables of the type indicated above a good 
number of compound expressions have come into existence in 
O]-A. Thus from the word afdna- ‘ breast,’ we have the following 
compounds for ‘infant, suckling’ stanath-dha-, stanatn~dhama-, 
stanati-dhdya-, stana-pa-, siana-payin- and stanasyu-, stanya—pa, 
stanya—paytn—, stanya-bhuj, atana-bhuj-, 

In the sense of * being produced by oneself’ we hava such 
OI-A. expressions as aurasya- ‘ legitimate child, ' @meja-, dtma- 
nina-, Gmasatiana-, dimajanman-; hrdayajé-, sartraja-, éarira: 
janman~, Here also belong the words mentioned above ; tdnaya-, 
taniija-. A few ather expressions like wfttinagaya- indicate the 
particular stage in the growth of the infant. 

Of the vocables indicated ahove pota(ka)-, s@vatka)- and vatéa—- 
originally applied to animals of the lower order and then gradu- 
ally extended to human relationship. Particularly noticeable 
in this connection ia the vocativea vulsa comparable to fafa asa 
term of affeotion addressed to a junior and to Vedic fad-. But both 
OI-A. potulka)- and save(ka)- retain their original meaning in 
their unextended forms. Very rarely do we observe the 
occurrence of such compounds like munt-sdeaka-, 

Already in olsssical Sanskrit words such as drbha-, arbha-, 
asbhakd- are almost cbhaolete ( the last one surviving perhaps a 
little later than the others }; similarly fokdém, generally joined 
with fdnuya-, ia never used in classical literature, while kant, 
kant and kaninakdh are confined only to the Rgveda. 
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Turning to Pali we notice the following vooables: apnacea-, 
katiftd, kumdra-, kumiiraka-, kum@ri; tanaya~, tanuya-+ taruna-, 
faluna-; duraka-, darikt; puffa~, putiaka-; pota-, potaka-: bala-, 
bdlaka—, bilikd ; minava-, minaveka-; manaukd ; vaccha—, vacchaka- 
vacchatara—, vacchatari ( <OI-A. vaftsafara-): chipa-, chipaka- 
of. OI-A; s@va~ka—) ; susu-; sufa-, sua; sinu~. It would appaar 
from this list that the number of vocables is very much raduoced 
in comparison with OI-A. Itis this gradual reduction which 
brings about new expressions for the concept in NI-A. 


In the various Prakrit dialects we observe the following vo- 
cables: apacca- or ameca-: abbhaya-; kannd: isora-, Iiaori ; 
kumara~, kumari, kumiriya ; dimbha-, dimbhiy® ; tanaya-, tanayd , 
fanuya-, tanubbhava, fanubhi; taruna-, taruni, talunt; dara—, daraga 
ddraya-, daria; putta-, pittiaya-, puta, pulti; poa-, poara-, 
bala-, bilaa-, bala, bata; vaccha-, vacchi; vad! chiva~: sisu-, 
SUSH™, SUA—, Sud, SUN. 

It is not necessary for us to go into further details about these 
MI-A, expressions as they are more or less derived from their 
corresponding OJ-A. words, But it would be interesting to see 
how many of thease Old and Middla I-A. vycoesables have survived 
in their fnherited form in the NI-A. languages, * 

Sk. dpatyam: Pa. Pk. apacca~ Pk. avacce-, of. N. hacero the 
young of a bird, P. duce, vace m. young of fiah, reptiles ; N. bacea 
or bacco the young { of animals ), bacci a small female child, accu 
term of endearment fora child, H. dacce. 

Sk, kanyg f. maiden: Pa. kava, Pk. kann@, Sdh. kava £—Sk. 
kanydia f. maiden: Sdh, Aafizr? a prostifute, and Sk. kanyesc-, cf. 
kdniyaa-: N. kdncht little girl, young woman: kéncho young; 
Ksh. kis”, kos", kais“, Och”, youngest brother ; Ku. kaso younger. 

Sk. kumirdh boy, kumaraladh little boy, kumar; f. : Pk. kumara- 
kumara-, kumiri, kumari; G, M. ktivar boy M. fever fF. virgin, G. 
Kipari f£. girl; H. kiwar, kteGr Sdh. karo, N. kum@r(o) q. v. 

Sk. tdérunah, taruni: Pa, taruta~, faluna-; Pk. taruna~, faluna-; 
N, faruné young woman, farunu young man. 

Sk. daira- (cf. ddrakah ): Shina dari m. pl. boys; and in the 





\ Qeours only in the dialect of Sakira in Mrcchakattka, 


® T have used Turner's abbreviations in his Nepali Dictionary with some 
modifisations whioh are enally understandable. 
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compound *grimad@ra- village boy: N. gamér, gawiir, gavur a 
clown, boor, O. gam@ra rustic, H. P. gawar, G. gamir, M. gavar. 

Sk. pufrdh: Pa, Pk. putta- G. M, pit, K. pitiu, P. putt, H. pitt 
Ku. pit, A. B. N. put, O. puta ate. ; for further cognates see under 
N, pu. 

8k, pofzh young of animal: Pk. poa-; A. B. po son, O. pd. 

Sk. blah young: Pa. Pk. bala~; M. N. da?, O, bala, H. P. bak, 
L. bai, Sh. B. ba Sch. dais v. es. v. N. bafakha ( small ) ehild. 

Sk. vafsdth, vatsakah: Pa. caccho, vacchako, Pk. vaccha-m. ; Ku. 
N. acho, B. Bi. H. bachd, P. baccha, P. L. vacch@, Sdh. vecha, Sgh. 
vast, oll in the sense of ‘calf’; with-r-— extension in B. backur, 
O. bachara colt, bichurt calf. G. vachri, vdchardu. Sk. vateuriipam 
M. K, vdsru. 

Pa, ché@po young of an animal (cf, Sk. Sa@vah): Pk. chiiva-; 
Rom. cavo son; O. chuii young of an animal; B. eka, cha, H. 
chawa, N. chawi ; extensions of this in N. cha@uro the young of a 
bear, dog, cat ete.: Ku. chyauro boy, H. chiitura young of an 
animal :—Rom, arm. cof girl; A. sawi! male child, B. ch@eyal , 
B. cha@n@ young of an animal, H. chawnd., 

In sddition to these survivals from O1-A. voeables indicat- 
ing the concept of ‘ child’ NI-A. has developed a large number 
of inherited vocables from Old and Middle I-A. in this parti. 
cular sense. Some of these, in fact, ssem to go back to Indo- 
European, but ag matters stand at present, the subject stil] awsits 
further investigation. We shall not consider all the vocables 
found in NI-A. to express this ides, but only the most important 
of them, and in particuiar the Mardth! form por, porgd, mil, 
Hbted Git. 

Wor ‘girl’ Nepali cei, K. endi:, celii; ‘ boy’ N. celo, K. cailo for 
which we have B.O. H. P. cel, Ksh. céfo, Sdh. G. cela G. cetke 
(of. K cerke) boy, M. ceia@<*celfu- on whose affiliation see Turner, 
Nepali Dictionary 183a. Connected with thie group is K. cerdu, ceidu 
child, M. cedri<. *cefaripam and the other dialectical forms 
quoted by Turner s. v. celo, Thies SE. cefa- itself in the sense of 
disciple, pupil, servant, ia<Sk. *erta-, “*erfta~ according to 5. K, 

Chatterji,' Onthe other hand, if we accept Bloch’s derivation 





—sas 








1 Bome Etymological Notes, New Indian Antiquary, 2 4231-27; cf. my 
Prakrit Ucoigjima and Usoudai in Kane Fesischrift pp. 258-59 and Indo- 
Arioa [ in Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 1, 153-06, 
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from Dravidian *cii-‘ small’ we shall note the paralleliam found 
in Romance languages where words indicating smallness have 
often developed the significance of ‘ child." On thia see below. 

H. chokra, O, chokara, N, chokarad, B. P. chokr@, Sdh. chokare, 
G. chokro, M. eokra all indicate ‘ boy * just as N. chokuri, H. cholri 
ete. signifies ‘girl.’ Compare these forms with N. Ku. choro 
boy,s0n: Ram coro poor, orphan; Sdh. choro: N. chori girl, 
daughter: H, G. chor?, Turner connects the first group with 
I-A. *chokkara-;' the other forms quoted by him under the 
entry choro such as H. chohri, O. chohar, chohra, chohr?, WL. chohut 
posit an I-A, *chokhara-; similarly G. chodi f. girl <*chotika 
while N. choto small, short and its cognates in NI-A. ail deriva 
from *ehotina-* Thus on the one hand we observe *ehokkara— and 
*chokhara-, and on the other *echofe- (in *chottka ) and *chotta~. 
The MI-A. form choyara which Turner quotes for basing the aty- 
mology of N, choro may be derived in ifs turn from SE. kguuedra- 
( of, kaudrd-, ksutia}: PMI-A. *ksaud®ra or *haaudarau> choyoru-, 
again showing the extension of ‘smallness’ to indieate ‘ child, 
boy or son.’ The origin of the other forma is not quite clear at 
present but the significance is definite: ‘ small or smallness’ 
extending to mean‘ child, boy or son: girl or daughter.’ 

Turner gives N. keti, Ku. Aeét girl, daughter: N. Ku. ketu 
boy, son, without any etymology ; but on the analogy of N. choto 
<*chotta~ we should posit N. kete< *ketia- but atill we would be 
far from explaining the origin of these words. We might sven 
compare them to Sk. cefu- without arriving at any further 
explanation of the NI-A. forma. 

On the other hand the above forms lend themselvas for com- 
parison with Pr, bttla:-, bifft: N. Ku. G. beto, A. B. H. P. beta, 
Sdh, Seto, M. bet@; N. B, A. bet, H. P. L. G. M. beti Sdh, defi, 
the first indicating ‘boy, son’ and the second‘ girl, daughter,’ 
The e-~colouring in NI-A. must be due to an original ée in *betia~ 


1 "ehokkaro- might conceivably be derived from *chwkkara— < Sk, 
*teut-kare- (of kaudra-) from the base f keud-, indioating smallnose, 
minuteness, with ky- 7 ch, Actually from the basa,/ Age- with the ¢- 
formana we have Au-f f.‘sneazing’, Agutkari f. black mustard. The *igui- 
in *keué-kara- may be from,/ Asud- with zero suffix. 

1 *-hotfa~ might similarly be derived from ‘“chuftu- < *kaut-ivam 
‘smallness’ extended to mean ‘ small" after kgudra-, 
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battd preserved as ¢ in the extant Prakrit forms quoted above, 
But what is the original significance of this *betta—? 

H.P. farki, N. laréé girl, daughter; N.iarko boy, son: H. P, 
aria, A. lara. H. lerka<*lada- with -akka- oxtension ; this “ado- 
is compared by Turner with Sk. dhatupStha dofalt is a child 
dadaté plays. But G, ia@dk@, M. la¢ka darling < *ladda-, thus giving 
a parallel to *chofa—- and *chotia- indicated by N. choto and G. 
cxog?, There seems to be thus in I-A. a large number cf alter- 
nate forma not derived from [-E, or OJ~-A. but formed during 
the Indian development of J-A. either through incorpreation 
from non-Indo-Aryan languages or through hypersanskritsationg 
of MI-A, forms (af. dadatt: datatt ), 

Similar to the above are the Hindi forms Jaur® boy, lakri 
girl, dauriya daughter; if there ie connection between the forme 
faura and Jaura then we may refer to Sk. nagnika as one of the 
epithets of a smali girl. On thisother form see Turner under 
fuuro stiok. 

Turning to the special Marathi forms por, porgad, porgi: mit, 
muigd, mug? and the dialect forms shi, jieiga we notice at once 
the suffix —ge- in its extended form. Thus we have to deal in 
reelity only with the bases por—, myé- and jAi/-in order to dis- 
cover their etymologies. The etymology of por- is easily con- 
neoted with Sk. pofa- with -ra- extension as Turner suggests under 
Nepali potht' hen, bird: here we have suoh cognate expressions 
as Ku. potho any young animal, H. potf young female of any 
animal, but their relationship is not clear with Sk. pota- Pa. 
poto, Pk. poa-; A. po son, B. po son, poyd young plant; 0. puc son 
put young plantain or bamoo; H. pot young plant or snimal; 
M, povd young snake, Sgh. pd young snimal. As cognate with 
M. por we have G. por? little girl, poro insect. Although there 
is nothing exceptional in Turner's deriving M. por as 8 -ra- ex- 
tension of Sk. vofa- for it is quite a normal development, wea have 
to observe hers that Sk. pota- itself is an extension in —?- of I-E. 
*not~, and it will not be unreasonable to consider here the ex- 
tension in *~ro- of this I-E. base attested for instance in Gk. 
pauros small, Lat, parvus, and which we notice also in Sk. *-pore- 
ags second member of a compound in sil/a-pora- safaporaka- & 
ap3cies of sugar-cane. And this inherited form with the exten- 
gion in *-ro- might conceivably give us the M. and G. forme. 
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The matter of accepting direct 1-E. origin with the formans 
and then with ]-A. -ra- axtension will only be a matter of por- 
sonal faith, until the balance of probabilities is proved to be on 
one particular side, 

The second word mii with its dental -é- indicates a MI-A., 
*muiia~ which could be easily connected with Sk. mila- ip its 
derived form mi/ya~ ‘ being at the root’ (i, e. ‘ beginning’ by 
extension, hence start ‘ of life’), just as Pk. moffa- <Sk. maulya- 
and here the matter might rest. Now several Christian disleote of 
Kobkanl have the words burgo, bhurgo, burgi, bhurgi respectively 
for * boy ’ and ‘ girl,’ and they are separable into a base bur- or 
bhur— with a suffix -go- corresponding to -g@- and a suffix -g~ 
corresponding to -gi- of Marathi. tia not possible fo connect 
this bur- or bhur- with any known variant of por- or mii- con. 
sidered above: and yet both the form as well as the meaning in- 
dicate that we have here to deal with one set of forms only. Is 
it possible to connect these different oxpressions as deriving 
from & common source ? 

Initially we may observe that the alternation bh-: m- has 
been claimed as an Austro-Agiatic characteristic by Przyluski 
in his discussion regarding the origin of such double forms in 
Sanskrit Hke b&aru-: maru-,'! dhalla-; mallu-? But in the pre- 
sent case it is difficult to posit any such origin, as the chanoes 
appear more favourable in the direction of Indo-European. Al- 
ready in the Romance languages, which offer such a unique par- 
allel to Indo-Aryan, we find that corresponding to Latin pier- 
itself being connected with I-E. *pu-, one of the modifications 
of I-E. *po4- discussed above in connection with Sk. pota-. 
Similarly M. K. pif * young of an animal,’ H. pilz, P. pila ‘pup’ 
ia connected with Lat. nulius. Thus K. d(k)urgo appears to be 
derived from this Pistojan bure?io through tha Portuguese con- 
nection with Goa. Thus por- and bhur- can ultimately be con- 
nected with I-E. “pav—-or one of its modifications like *p3u-: 
(*pau-) *pi-. Whether M. mii- can be connected with ‘the zame 
base in I-E. must depend upon the change of p= to m— as a possi- 
ble factor in J-E. or any of its cognate descendants. The forma- 
tion with the NI-A. formans - g@-, -gi- for M. or -go-, -gi- for K. 








—_ 


1 BSL 90.197; b4-: m- ibid, 196-201, 
BSL 90,196; Turner, Nepali Dictionary 6520, 
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suggeata the close parallelism axisting between these three ex- 
pressions. 

In certain dislects of MarAthI and Konkan! wa find the vooa- 
bles jizé- and jhelga or jht?ga for ‘aon, boy.” This oan cnly go 
back toa MI-A, *j#ZZa-, parhaps in the sense of ‘ smaiji’ as in 
N, jhidés ‘ small fragments of sweetmoats.,’ 

Closely connected with each other seem M. Zék, Zékriz: and G. 
djkri, djkro and diku‘ a small stick (for cattle driving? ),’ the 
first four indicating ‘ child - boy or girl.’ The MI-A. origin sug- 
gests forms like *Zikka- (+: *lekka— ), *dikka-, *dikka- beyond which 
we Cannot go at present, 

There are a large number of other expressions which {ndicate 
this idea in NI-A. butthey will not ba discussed at this juncture, 
But thera are two words in Sanskrit, Aundi- and golaka-, for an 
illegitimate child while the husband is still living. The first 
word goes back to I-E, *kurno- ( or *&. 2rno-) found in Gr. kurnai, 
Old Iealandic hornungr. Tha idea seems tou be connected with 
kunddm‘a round hole’ just as golaka- signifias ‘ roundness,’ 
Compare this with Sk, ééu-‘ child’ < I-E, *keu- ‘to swell’ and 
Sk. édua-. 

For the davelapment of meaning from ‘ small ’ to ‘child’ we 
may now compare the following examples from Romance langu- 
agos. | 

l. Latin min a pet term for ost: Castellan mifio * small’ but 
dial. of Hennegau mine ‘ dslioate girl” Baaranian mens? * child,’ 
Spanish menino,-a' page,’ Jurasian wea ‘young girl’ Cata- 
lanian minyo, boy, ' mmyonra ‘ maid ' ete. 

2. Latin porvalus' small’: Catalanian pervol ‘ child.’ 

3. Latin *pikk-‘ small’: Abruzzian piccendle* boy,’ Rum- 
apian pices ‘young boy,’ Canavese ref ‘son,’ porfa, Cela 
* daughter. ’ 

4. Lat, pit‘emall’: Campidian pisteriu ‘ boy.’ 

On the other hand an original ‘ smali boy’ tends to develop 
the concept of ‘smalinesa’: Lat. piifelue ‘emall boy’ in Ruin- 
anian puchios * small.’ 


1 Meyer-Libke Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, &. VV. For 
Indo-European reconatrudtions referente is to be made to Walde-Pokorny 
indisated abore. 
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THE ORIGIN OT NARAYANA 


BY 
LILADHAR B. KENY 


In the Mahabharata the word Na&rdiyana is explained as 
follows : ’ 


STi ATT He AteErearat ATA Ea AAT | 
ST ANTIMyT AA AaTA AT Il 


which can be translated thus: “ Waters were called ( formerly )* 
as N&raé;( and) by me is assumed their ( arat)* name: { and) 
moreover ( aff) that being my abode (x74 )},‘ forever, I am 
called on that account, Narayana. ” 


As the verse itself suggests, there is in the above passage, 


more of the Dravidian element than the Aryan. It saya “ Apa” 
was formerly called as “Nari”. Monier Williams, who 
apparently did not know Dravidian languages, says, while 
explaining the word ‘nara’, thatitis “probably only a form 


1 Vans Parva, CXCII,3. ( Evmbbhakogam Ed. ), <Acoording to Dutt, it 
means “In days of yore, 1 called tha waters by the name of Nira, and 
because the watera have ever bean my Ayana (abode), J am called 
Narfyana": Mbh. Vana Parva, CLAXXIX, 3, ( Dutt's Tr.). The same 
derivation of the word Niriyazna is given in the Manusmrii, I, 10. 

2 This idsa seome to have bean embodied by Dutt in the exprassion ‘In 
the days of yore’, The varb used in the text iain past tense which clearly 
yofers to a past age. 

2 IT and ART are used in the faminine gender, here, And go this Aa, 
which ig the genitive plural, refera to them, namely waters, 

* Dutt explains the word AWT as ‘an abode’. But the ordinary Sanskrit 
word for it is A197 and not A¥4, The word 41, seema to be found twice 
only in Sanskrit literature, in the two pasdaaged referred to above ({ of, Apte 
and Mopier-Willisma ). Thies fact and the intimate connection of thia word 
with the Dravidian word nard, as well so ite derivation from a clear Dravi- 
dian root lenvea no doubt about its origin. This is very likely another Dravi- 
dian word which bas passed to the Sanakrit vocabulary, just as ely, srfar, 
wen, af, ait, Hv, ete. (of Caldwell, Comparativs Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, pp. 867-575 ), 
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invented to explain Nardyans.'”" Caldwell thinke the word to 
have been derived from ‘nir’, which in Dravidian langua- 
ges means‘ water’.* Kittel and Besohi call it a Dravidian 
word, * Therefore the words themselves, of this verse, show that 
they explain an old Dravidian tradition. 

Moreover as the Rsi Markandeya narrates in this pasage 
one of “ the sacred events of ancient ages”? ( guTgzar Gun: Tear: ), ¢ 
we seem justified to state that the story of these events is a portion 
of the ancient pre~Aryan lore. 


The pame of the supposed Aryan god is a combination of 
three distinct and pure Dravidian words, namely, nir-ay-an, 
‘mir’ or ‘mr’ (a/i), as we have slready sean, means in 
Dravidian languages ‘ water’; ‘oy’ in Tamil moans ‘ to lie in a 
place’:* and an is the male personal termination, in Dravidian. 
The word thus would mean ‘one lying (residing) on waters’. ° 
This seems to have been 4 Dravidian god of the seas. 





1 Monier Williams, 4 Sanshrit-English Dictionary, p. 479. 

2 “Nira, water; assumed derivation ni, to guide. This derivation ahows 
that the word was not familiar to the Sanekrit Pandits. Hopp derives it from 
naira, Water’........" sia and naira may have been originally idantical, but a 
reference to the Dravidian languages will show that rira must have been 
the older form. The Dravidian sir may perhapa te traced to nira, Tam.~Mal, 
*ta ba level'.........”° “I have little doubt that to aira a Dravidian origin 
should be sgcribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is sir of niru; end 
at this is the only word properly ciguifying ‘water* which the Dravidian 
dialecta posseas, they cannot be supposed to have borrowed it from Sanekrit.” 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. STL. 








3 Kanarese-English Dictionary, pp. xxvii, 157; Baschl, Seturakarats 
p. 204 ( Pondichery 1872 ). 

4 Maktbharata, Vana Parva, CLAXXYV, 46; of CLAXZVI, 2; OXCI, 
2, 3, 15-16. 

§ I owe this information to the Rev. Fr, 8. Gnana Prakasar, OG. M. I, 
of Nallur, Jaffna, Ceylon, 

6 In the Bible, aino, it ta aaid that “the spirit of God moved over the 
waters’: Gan.1,2. Té bas already been shown how identieal ere some of 
the ancient Dravidian feligious dogmas with the dogmas of the Hebrew 
oation. Cf, Heras, “ The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inseriptions", Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 3. (fm); 
Heras, “ La Tradision del Peasde del Paraiso on las Naciones proto-I[ndioa-=- 
Mediterraness”” Ravista Bepofiola de Estudios Biblicos, [, pp. 1, 
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It can be seen from the Mahabharata that the passage we 
have quotod above, just follows the account of the Flood, which 
shows that they are two parts of the same account and so 
are connected with each other. But the atory of the flood is not 
referred to at all in the Reveda and if ia admitted that the Indo— 
Aryans never knew it, !n this connection M. Burnouf concludes, 
as stated by J. Muir, that“ although, aa related in the Mahabha- 
rata and the Purfinas, the legend of the deluge has received in 
some reapects an Indian character, it is not in its origin Indian.” 
By Indian Burnouf always supposes Aryan. Even Peake, after 
haying studied ali the accounts of the flood, comes to the oonclu- 
sion that “ The story oan hardly be of Aryan origin, for it does 
not ocour as we have seen, in the earliest religious books of this 
people, nor in those of the closely allied Persians.’’ “It seems 
to have been a myth of some pre-Aryan inhabitants of India.’ * 
This also accounts for the passage of NarSyana, as given in the 
Mahabharata, as originally being non-Aryan, but incorporated 
later on by the Krahmanas while writing the ‘great epic. They 
have, in fact, aryanised a non-Aryan God, probably of the pet- 
ple who had a bigh-sea commerce, and identified him with the 
present Visou of the Aryan pantheon. 

It ia well known that the Dravidiana were a great sea-faring 
people,* quite in apposition with the Aryan tillers of the Jand.* 


1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, I, p. 216. 

8 Peake, The Flood, New Light on an Old Story, p. 25. 

# Autrap, Mithra, Zoroastre ef fa pre-histotre Aryanne du Chrtstiastsme, 
po. 65,103; Heras, * What was the original name of the proto-Indiaos?”’ 
The Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 1941. Summaries of papers, 
pp, 123-125; Hewitt, “ Notes on the Early History of Northern India’? Part 
Il, Jour, Royal Asfatic Society, RAI, pp. 199-201; Heras, “ Mobenjco Daro, 
the people and the Land” Indian Culture, III, p. 308; Herodotus, I, 173; 
VIL, 92; Heras, * The origin of tue round proto-Indian Seals discovered in 
Sumer” 2. B.& C. I, Riy. danval, 1938, pp. 47-48; Heras, “ The Tirsyara in 
Mobenjo Daro”. Jour. of tha Bom. Branch, Hoyal Astatic Society, ( N. 8. ), 
AV, p. 73. 

4 Tt is admitted by Indo-European philclogists that there in not a common 
word meaning ‘sea’ in the [ndo-Earopean languages, from which fact many 
authors deduce the consequences that the Aryas did not know the asa before 
their migration from their home land. Gordon Childe, The Aryans, p. 89; 
Schrader, Pra-kistoric Antiqutties of the Aryan Peoples, p. 353; Dutt, History 
of Civilization in Ancient India, p. §, cf. Heras, '' The cradie of the Aryans” 
The New Raview, V, 5.356. Ch Hornell, “ The Chank Shell Cult of India,” 
Antiquity, AVI, p. 114. 
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The Phoeniciang, wry were o Dravidian tribe, the same as the 
Panis of the Rgeveda,' had evyena god Adeyun meaning ‘ the one 
of the waters” or‘ the one of the sea’ for afey in Tamil, and ale 
in Tulu and Kannada languages mean ' wave’ or ‘sea’ or ‘water’ 
and an is the male personal termination, as we have already seen, 
It seams to be the most appropriate name for the god of a sea- 
faring nation. In the poem af Ras Shamra, Aéeyun ia called 
‘the house of the sea’ and even ‘the sea ’ itself.* In one of the 
proto-Indian inscriptions referring to the ‘tribe of the Tirayars 
{ those of the sea)“ the God of the Tirsyars” is being mention- 
ed.‘ This god of the Tirayars, being themselves the people of 
the sea, cannot be other than the ‘ God of the sea’ which is being 
referred to in another inscription of the same period.,* This god 
of the sea seema to be the same as the one described in the abova 
passage, though we do not know his name as yet. 


The Avadina-sSataka gives a story which says that the wife 
of a merchant of Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, worships 
and promises Nardyana, a golden wheel, on the safe return of 
her husband, who had gone tothe sea. And, accordingly, on the 
safe arrival of her husband, she goes, with a golden wheel and 
incense, to the temple of Narayana.° This ia & Wary clear indi- 
cation that Narayana was worshipped by the people of Magadha 
(South Bihar ) as the god of the seas. Now the Magadhas were 


a non-Aryan people. ’ 


| Autran, op. ci., pp. 67-68; Ludwig, Transiation of the Aqvede, HI, 
pp. 213-215: Cambridge History of India, 1, p. 842, 

-8 Montgomery—Harris, The Ras Shomra, Mythologial Tezts, pp. 33 ff. 

2 Desasaud, Les Decouvertes de Kas Shamra { Ugarit) ef f Anecrent 
Testament, p. 70. 

4 Heras, The Tirayars in Mobhenio Varo, J, B.A 8. Co. 3, ) XIV, 
nm. t4 

5 ford, p, 75. 

6 Avadina-Satake, 1, p.139; aay arrames gitiore sama ale A vat sfia- 
ARTA Ste Waa AAA 

? Oldenberg, The Buddha, p. 400; Satapatha Briidmana, i, 4, 1, 10. of. 
S. B.#., XIT, p. 104 (f.n.): Maitra, Fick's Social Organizatior, pp. 8-9; 
Heras, “New vistas of Indian History", WaAat India Thtrks, p. 118; of. 
Maodonell aud Keith, Vedic Inder, I, p. 159. Banerji, Pre-Assioric Anctent 
and Findu India, pp. 30-35; Vaidya, Hpic India, p, 187; Modern Heview, 
XEXXVII, p. 639; Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 6. 
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This probable Dravidian origin of N&rdyana is the reason of 
the representation of Sesa-siyi being supported by a N&ga re 
siding on the seas. 

The very word Sesa~séyi corroborates the Dravidian chara 
cter of Na&rféyapa. The word means ‘one sleeping ( resting } 
upon Sese. Sesa-ndéga is the king of the under-world known 
as Patélam, which ig explained in the Mahabharata aa: 

GRATES TACAAT: Valea WSAAT: | 

ARNT SIRT LAT Wey AAT I! 
Tt means “ Since all those objects, having the form of water, fall 
on it; therefore is this excellent region known by the name of 
Pataiam”’ ( Udyoga Parva, XCIX, 6-10: Dutt’s trans), As wa 
seo here Ales is explained as ‘water’. We do not come across 
this or a similar word, meaning ‘ water’, in Sanskrit, but on the 
contrary diam to Tamil or alc in Malayalam means ‘ water ’. 

The tradition of Brahma springing from the navel of 
Nariyana seenis to be due to the intention of brahmanizing the 
old deity. Thus the repreessntation of Narayana or Sesa~éhyi, 
without Brahma rising from the navel, is probably the stepping 
stone to this brahmanization. 

The representation of a pure Aryan god with a Naga, would 
not seem guite suitable, Sesa being the king of the Nagas, who 
were 8 Dravidian tribe.” It was the aryanisation of a Dravidian 
deity of the sea. He was identified, later on, with Visnu and 
thus incorporated in the Aryan pantheon.’ 

But who ia this Dravidian god of the watera{scea)}? In the 
chapter prior to one from which we have quoted the reference to 
the origin of Naréyana, there is a passage describing the exact 
state in which Naér&éyane waa found, after the flood, by the rei 
Markandeya, The passage says: 

Ta: STIPE ceased | 
vad Gaueted & frre grediae i 
areagrat aq qaer faediurat tei | 
wie geratares Teeqrercndega a 


_——— ee  - e -_—_—_———_ - —— ee - — 


ee ee 


1 Udyoga Parva, XOIX, 6, 
§ Keny, ‘The N&gas in Magadha’ J. B. O, B. &, XXVIU, p. 183, n, 1, 
§ Hornell, op. at. loc, cit, 
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THAN ST AS TET aT Ul! 

The representation of Nardyana on the tree, which ig being 
said to be standing in the midst of waters all around, bas a re- 
markabie paralleliism with the Supreme Baing of Mohenjo Daro 
which is also represented as being on a tres.* And more striking 
still ia a latar passage of the MabSbharsta which identifies Nars- 
yana with Vignu, Brahma, Indra, Vaisravana, Yama, Siva, Soma 
Kadyapa, Dhata, Vidhata, the Sun, the Wire, the Stara® and sven 
Krena.* Not only that but he is “...9we: sewarseaa: | wre ae. 
qatat deat a..." = meaning “ the source of all things, the eternal, 
the unchangeable...creator of ali things and aleo the destroyer of 
all.” Who else can this be, but the Supreme Deity of the Dra- 
vidians with whom the epic writers were so very intersted in 
identifying all the Aryan godsa?* 


- 





1 Moahabhtrata, Vane Parva, CXCI, 91-93: Dutt tragalates it aa follows 
“| sew in that great expanse of water a great and wide extending Banian 
trea”.,...."" I then saw sedted on a cot overlaid with o oslestial bed attached 
to one of the far extending bougha of that Banian tres A boy with oa face as 
beautiful as the lotus or the moon: ,........”° ( MahabAdrata, Vana Parva, 
OLAXAVITT, 90-92 }. The ides, here, of representing god as a child is quite 
akin to that of the Mediterranean nations where the god of fertility ie repre- 
sented a6 a young boy (Toelepinu, Adonia, Zeus, Jupiter) sometimes shown also 
over a tree (e.g. Zeus Veleanus, of Cook, Zeus, Ii, p. 946, fig, 858, $41 } 
which 18 an evident symbol of fertility, In Indis there is a Hterary and 
iconographica\ tradition of representing god as a child or with a beautiful 
ebiid-like fase. Even the following chapter of the Mah3bh&rata, in oon- 
tinuation of the passage quoted, says that Narayana ia in the form of a boy 
though he isin fact old(" |_|. oqfirgy: fSrredor,.....7 op. ctf OXI, 41 ). 

&® Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Croilssation, 1, Pl. EIT, No, 18; 
of. Heras,“ Troe Worship in Mohenjo Daro ", Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Jubilee Volume, p. 3%. 

3 Mahabhdrata, Vana Parva, CACII, 5-7, 51 

4 fdid., Vana Parva, OXII, 61. 

# Ydid., Vauas Parva, OXACII, 4. ; 

6 Among these Atyan gods mentioned in thia passage the name of Biva 
je also found. It might be well possible that thiy name of a Dravidian god 
should have been added to thia catalogue of deities at a later period, Yet we 
may point ont that though Siva is a Dravidian god, his name seoeme to have 
been used by the Aryans for the first time. Of Heras, “ The Anu in India 
and Egypt” <A paper aubmitted tothe Sth Conference of Indian History, 
Hyderabad, Deccan; Banerii Sastri, Asura india, p, 18, 

* This ta only an individual instance of what is said in the firat Mandals 
of the Rgveda tH ax fn ET qziet | I, 164, 46, 
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Thus this Naérdyana of the Aryan pantheon seemes to be the 
Supreme Being of the Mohenjo Darians, a god who was probably 
styled An,’ a name still kept in Tamil literature aa Andivanan, 
the proto-type of tha historic Siva. ® 


| Heras, Reitgion of tha Mohanfo Daro People according to the Inscrip- 
tions ", Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 2-4, Heras, “The Plastic 
Representation of God amongst the Proto~Indians" Sardesai Commemora- 
tion Volume, (1938) p, 223. 

£ Ina Sloka ( ¥enba)} of Opillamani Pulavar, a poet of ihe Sangam 
Period { lst century A, D.} we read the following expragsion in which 
Andivanan is spoken of as adorned with a orescent on his bead as befits Siva. 
While addressing the kiog of Madura, Vananghamudi Paiodyan, the past 
naya: “© Péndga, thou who never bowest thy head to ang body, art not thou 
perhaps prostrated at the feat of Audivanan, while the progenitor of thy 
sacred race—the sool-rayed moon, at the touching of whose rays the lotus 
flower opens its petals sud the nymphaea flower closes-reata upon his shin- 
ing hair?" Thanipaddatriratty, Opillamani Pulavar, No. 19, ( Madras. 1923). 
Aa may be easily deduced from the above passage the Pandya kings of 
Madura were bupposed to belong to the Lunar race, that is the reason why 
the poet oalla the moon, the progenitor of the race of the king. 


A NOTE ON THE FAMILY RECORDS OF THE 
PESHWA’S AGENTS AT DELHI 
BY 
G. HH. KHARE 


In the month of May 1942, while I was on tour in the Nasik 
district in search of historical material, I happened to visit 
Chindorl, a village in the same district, from which hailed the 
Hingane family, many members of which acted as Peshwa’s 
agents with various powers in the North some time or other in 
the last three quarters of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the ninsteenth century, There in tha old house of Mr. 
Nilakahthr4o alias Bhsayydsahib Hingane, the Jagirdar of the 
place, i saw a big heap of old papers, account books, etc. out of 
which Sardar N. Y. Mirlkar, his deceased father-in-law, after a 
ecntinuous labour of three weeks had selected about 1500 
documenta for careful examination. Mr. Bhayy&sahib Hingang, 
on my request, readily handed over to me all those documents. 
But as about 250 ovt of them were not directly concerned with 
historical events, being only private eale-deeds, receipts, otc., I 
left them there and brought with me tothe Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaks Mandala remaining documents for careful study 
and publication if necessary and possible. On examining them, I 
find that at least 300 documents deserve immediate publication. 

The pedigrees’ of the family runa thus: 


(1) Padmakarabhatta Hingane 
(2 } Govindabhatta 
, {3 ) Mahdadevabhatts ( died about 6-2-1744 A. D. ) 





SS ee 


| | 
(4) Bapajt (5) Damodara (6) Purusottama (:) Devardo or Divakara 


alias alias alias sliag 
Baba Dada Nana Tatya 
Died circa Died aboutthe Died in Died circa 
1766 A.D. endof Feb. 1782 A.D, 1794 A.D. 
1757 ALD. - } 


' Based on original published and unpublished papeta. 
$3 [{ Ansals, BO. 8.0 | 
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Padmikarebhatta and Govindabhatta, who must have lived in 
about the last and the first quarters of the 17th and the 18th 
centuries respectively, as is evident from sale-deads stc., never 
seamed to have gone beyond their hereditary profession of a priest 
of pilgrims who used to flock at Nasik, before both the Peshwa 
and the Hinpgane families came into prominence, evan as aD 
offshoot of the family does the game even now. 


Mahadevabhatta also followed probably the same profession 
for a long time before he arrested the attention of Bajirao I, who 
took him into his service and sent him as his agent at the courts 
of Jaipur, Delhi, etc. He seems to have done his duties very well 
till a liitie before the 6th of February 1744 A. D. when he diad of 
wounds received in an action fought between his and the 
exasperated sepoys formerly iu the service of Saval Jaisingh of 
Jaipur. At this time he was representing af Delhi both the 
Peshws and the Iehvarsingh of Jaipur, a queer coincidence 
indeed. ! 


After him his three sons Baptj), Damodara and Purusottama 
acted as the agents of the Peshwas and exerted considerable in- 
fluence with several powers in the North. But at home, their 
services did not bring them, if seems, much credit; for there are 
letters in this lot which clearly show that they were several times 
repremanded for not representing the Peshwaa and their generals 
at the various courts according to expectations.* It was for the 
same reason that their jagir, estate, tnams etc. remained confisest- 
ed probably for one year (1757-58 A.D.) Duriog this period 
they were continued in their offices and after taking a nazar of 
twenty lakhs, their estate etc. wera returned to them.’? In 1757 A.D. 
when Abdali had been to Delhi, the three brothers fled away and 
took refuges at Zansi and other places, where died the second 
brother Damodara * Now the fourth brother Devardo tock his 
place arid came inlo prominence. All these brothers worked as 


— — ur —e 4 a 





| Purandare Daftar Vol. 1, no. i54. 

2 This lot nos. 992, 993, ata, 

3 Ibid and nos. $735, 1037, 

4 Selections from the Peshwa Daftar Vol. XXI, no. 103. Rajwade: 


ATisaiea sierarat ana (M.1. 5.) Vol. L no, 63. 
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Peshwa’s sgenta till 1766,’ 17827 and 1794° A. D. respectively : 
for we see letters addressed by and to them till those years which 
were most probably the years of their deaths alao.* We find the 
jast brother Devyraéo often mentioned as Divakara whose identity, 
however, is undoubted,® The sons of these brothers also took 
to this very profession; but they did not seem to have risen very 
high in the esteem of the Maratha Court. 


The iste R. B. Parasnis had published in his now defunct 
magazine Itihdsa Sangraha hundreds of letters, written by 
Purusottama and Devario, which he found in the arohives of 
Menavall, the native place of Nana Fadnavis. But these refer to 
the post-Panipat period on which there is already a vast amount 
of first hand material. The late Mr. V. K. Rajwade, the great 
Savant of Maritha History, indeed had an access to these family 
records as is apparent from shout 275 documents published by 
him in bis Sourcea cf Maratha History ( M.1.8.) vol. Vi. Thera 
are some stray letters of this famiiy also published;® but this 
jot excels all these in importance. 


Most of these letters wera sert by the several membors of the 
Peshwa family as wall as of Shinde, Holkar, Jadhava, Pawar and 
other sardar families and their diwans and as such carry first rate 
importance. They throw a flood of trash light on the aims of tha 
Maratha ewpire, the methods of achieving them, the drawbacks of 
various personages contributing towards the growth cf the 
empire and a number of other pointae Then there are drafts of 
letters sent by the members of the family to the Peshwas and to 
their sardara as aleo some letters written by various Rajput 
powers, 


Thess letters supplement in many places what is slready 
known: sometimes they rectify false impressions: at other times 
they reveal altogether new facts and help us to form a better 
estimate of the important personages of those timas. 


1 Rajwade: M, I. 8. Vol. V1, no 425, 

2 Ibid no. 434. 

4 Thbid no. 438, 

4 Thies lot nos, 710, 493 ahow that Purugottama died on 2-3-1782 A, D. 
5 Ibid no, 112 and Rajwade: M. 1.8 Vol. VI, no, 415. 

® In the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, 
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Owing to the difficulty experienced in fixing the dates of 
Marathi lettars, I cannot tell with certainty whiosh is the earliest 
lettar among these; but a letter of Mahadevabhatia Hingane 
from Delhi asking RAnoj!l Shinde to retreat from Ujjain which he 
had captured while negotiations were in progresa through him 
with the Mughal prime minister in Delhi {11728 A.D. appears to 
be the earliest." The latest doouments belong to the beginning of 
the British regimes in Delhi when some members of the fa:mily 
were stil) residing there, 

As usval each letter contains at the beginning a long 
summary of the letter to which the former forma a reply and 
therefore fills in the deficianoy caused by the absence of the ori- 
ginal letters. The importance of this system of letter-writing 
can be easily realized from the fact that whereas about thirty 
letters of the pre-Panipat period addressed by the father and his 
four sons have by this time come to light, about four times ihis 
is the number of letters of the Peshwae etc., sddessed to these per- 
sons, many ef which centain the summaries of the criginal 
letters sect by them. 

Asaspecimen I produce hara a short letter ® addressed to 
Bapuji Mahadeva and his younger brother Damodara Mahadeva 
by Matharjf! Holkar and Jayaji Shinde on behalf of Balaji Bajirdo 
Peshwa for which resson it beara his ( B. B. P.} seal and signet 
generally used by his deputies. Though it is defactivaly dated as 
the 29th of Jumad II, it can becasily asoribed to the year 1749 
A.D. and hence ite date ia the 4th of June of that year. Early in this 
year Nasir Jang, the successor of Asaf Jah Nizdm-ul-Mulk } in 
the Dekkan under the pretext of an imperial order was trying to 
penetrate his way to Delhi with a view to chalk outa plan in 
concert with other nobles there for ousting the Marathds 
from their acquisitions in the Nerth and the South.? With this 
intention he even crossed Narmada at the Akbarptr ford, But 
aa the Marathas thought this action of his, harmful to their aim 
of expanding their own territory, the above two deputica blocked 


1 This lot cos. 1217, 1218. 
® Thid no. 741. 
® Selections from the Peshwa Daftar Vol, II, no. 13; Maaithir-ul-Umara 


Vol. TTI, pp. 850, 851. 
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his way near Kota. N&sir Jang thereupon under the same pre 
text began his return marches on the 19th of Jumad II { 25-5-1749 
A. D,) towards Burhanpur. Though the present letter supplies 
only gartiy the information given here, the lot contains a very 
long letter of Malh&ril Holkar addreased fo thse same persons 
which is replete with detaila baaring on this very subject. ' 

The original letter runa thus: 


ft 
unat aqat wea T cet aethax alta Tart ata 
& MeSH UsAKa aN aserstt 


aon a sash ft qeaa Ata sid Udis Faw sols ayia 

gus dia at ar gaia ada at aaTT oHERQTeAT 

MUR Mel We Te sata Rela sa ee ada ae kestar 

ATI WEI BAMA WHET HG Ads Se ATG BTA FN 

Gert a et ate are aHie ae Seiear Ta TET Gs TERT 

HAT GAL HSA saa at Ma arey Aieare & aad aaa 

TRA Ta 2H TTS 88 awa FT ae WAN 

FITS US WS Mle WHS BAA sietfear qwayi Tal- 

ASA HOS F RF AAUASUT [ In different hand-writine* ] TA 
44 fae 2 aad [ signet with the legend* | wet Oar 


MS 3 wa 


[ The seal bears the following legend* ] alas arg aaa 
Sear aes TTT TATA 


i 


+ This lot no. 1168. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF 
CANDRA AND CANDRASEKHARA IMAGES 


BY 
M. R, MAJMUDAR 


To the average uninitiate of the West, Indian art, especially 
the figures of gods and goddesses in their numerous poses and 
functionings with their activities and qualities symbolised as 
hands, heads, weapons and mudrde (poses) appear a little out of 
the common if not uncanny or monstrous, and do not yield that 
pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by 
gazing at a figure of Apollo or Venus d’Medici ; whereas, in the 
case of an Indian, their importance as religious objects for ado- 
ration and devotion is intensified by this very fact of extra limbs 
and weapons, and serves to focus his mind better as a preliminary 
to his enraptured ideal of silent contemplation (dhydna), 


The tell spire of the Hindu temple is one of the first objects to 
arrest the attention of the observant foreigner and excite his 
curiosity as he travels throuzhout India. On going to the temple, 
he meets with a number of what may perhaps appear to him to 
be grim and meaningless images in atone and bronze and other 
materials, some with two, others with four or more arms, holding 
a variety of weapons and other more or less curious articles in 
their hands. The innumerable gods and goddesses, comprised 
within the tolerant and all inclusive fold of the Hindu religion, 
are full of interest to him alone who cares to know and study 
their significance in their proper environment. 


The Sanskrit texts on Iconography mention that the five 
planets—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn,—along with 
the ascending and descending nodes of the Moon called Rahu 
and Ketu, with the Sun and the Moon, are collectively known 
as the Navagrahasa., 


The nine planets are worshipped by the Hindus and their 
images are generally found in all important S‘aiva temples in 
South India, They are invariably placed in a separate mandapa 
haviog « pediment of about three feet in height; and no two of 
them ate made to face eaoh other, While describing the respeg- 
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North Gujarat 


Image from Siarya-Kunda 
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Rajh3hi, Pabarpue, Siva with crescent moon over head, 


( Pabiepur Memoir, Pl. AXXK, 6. ) 
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from Central Museum, Nagperr. 
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Candra. 
From 16th Century Nava-graha painting on cloth from 
Gujarat. The Aurire as vihanu, the prubhd-mansata 
and the gad in one hand are remarkable, 
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tive positions of the various planet-images in a Sun-temple-with 
the twelve forins of Strya, it is atated in the Riipamandana 
that the Moon should be on the coast of the temple, (great faity 
SMa: | ~ SATS ABI, & 9). 


The Navagrahag, including Soma or Candra, in varying orders 
are found carved on the lintel of some of the Hindu temples in 
India; but they are rather in a miniature form, Beautiful, 
separate and striking images in marble of Sukra, 8’ani, Rahu 
and Ketu are found in the collection cf the Rajputaiuda Museum, 
Ajmer, although the image of Candra is missing. 


Candra or the moon is also Enown as Soma: and is identified 
with the glistening drops of Soma-juice so well known in the Vedic 
period. His figure, according to the Am#@umadbiheddgama, may 
be represented either as standing or sitting. in the latter case, 
the seat, upon which he is to sit, should be a semAdsana. The 
colour of Candra should be perfectly white and his head should 
be surrounded by a halo or prabhdmarndala, He should alao be 
adorned with various ornaments and a garland composed of all 
sorts of flowers and should be clothed in white garments. He 
should have two hands each of which should hold a white water- 
lily (kumuda). On his chest should be shown a golden yajfio- 
pavita and his countenance should be beautiful and possess & 
peaceful (saumya) look,' 


The S‘ilparaina requires that the figure of Candra should be 
shown as seated in a chariot drawn by ten horses, that this deity 
should hold a gadé@ in the right hand, and that the left should be 
held in the varada pose. 


In the Ripamandana, the Sanskrit text on Iconography, 
popular in Gujarat and Wastern India during the glorious period 
of Hindu rule, references are available regarding the colour,” 


i Maal: Scgyaagia: | 
WyAveG al fayuedisaagerss il 
ardin ay fam aft Hygissedy HT: | 
tras aC: 
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the conveyanoe!, and the hands? of the Soma-image, Regarding 
the diadem and ear-rings’, the references common to all the 
planet-images, apply to Soma also. 


According to Agni Purina, Candra should be shown as holding 
kamandalu and akeseitra which ia actually the representation 
in the joint marble-image of Candra and Strya on one stone 
situated at Vadanagar, North Gujarat, The Pahairpur image, to 
be referred to later, has alao aksasiitva in the right hand, and 
not exactly a kamandalu but something like a citron (mdiw- 
lurga) in the left. 


In the Yaraha-panel at Mahabalipuram, up above the heads 
of Brahma and Siva to the right and Jeft respectively of the 
Varihamirti are represented probably the Candra and the Surya, 
worshipping Vartha with folded hands, here represented only 
upto the middle of the body, the lower portion being left unacul- 
ptured evidently to suggest that they are up and unsupported in 
the sky. The figure of Strya is represented with a prabha- 
mandale round about the head, the edge of the lower circum- 
ference touching the chin of the image. Tha image of Candra 
here represented, however, does not help us in getting any know- 
ledge about its iconography. 

The Mogheraé image (to compare notes with the description of 
the Moon-image as given in the dingumadbhedadgama), has 

(1) a face which is shown surrounded by a halo (aaEaetym:); 
and 

(2) 1s beautiful and shows a peaceful temperament (aearseas:), 

(3} It has two hands (ff4s:)}; but it is not possible to know 
what thinga were held by them as they are broken, 

(4) It ie aleo not known whether it was a sitting (aeia) or a 
atanding (féqq) figure, as only the upper portion of the 
body is available. 

(5) It has a golden yajiiopavita (2aagiediary:). 

(6) It is adorned with various ornaments and garlands 
(eaMTMTIT:); and 

(7) it has a diadem (faxidt), and bes 


(8) ear-rings (FeRGTO MAT). 


1 qeg) G34: aA: | Say, 2 qyaed waa: 1 SER, 3 TET: 
fORa: sal aagewsstfaar: + sae. | 
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The identification of this image (Plate J) noticed by me 
at the Surya Kunda, facing the famous Sun-tempie at Modhers, 
North Gujarat, and published in the Jowrnat of the Bombay 
University in Vol, V, Part VI, May 1937, as Soma, requires 
reconsideration; as a great authority like Rao Bahadur EK. N. 
Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology for India writes 
to me in a private letter that he is disposed to identify this 
image as being that of Candras’ekhara S’iva and not aa of the 
planet Candra. 


It was through his kind offices that the Superintendent, 
Eastern Circle, seut me a print of the phetograph of a Candra- 
wekharamtrti (Pilate £4) found from Paharpur excavations 
(Bengal), verily the oldest of the sculptures that are reproduced 
here. 


Let us first consider the dhydna of Candrasekhara. Candra- 
sekharamfrti is one of the twenty-five LilA-mUrtis of Mahes‘a, 
who manifests himself to the devotees in different forms, per- 
forming several sports (tiids} as seated or standing, dancing ot 
riding upon vehicles, as terrific (uyra) or pacife (asumya) and 
soon, The name Candreasekhuramirt: implies an image which 
has Candra (moon) as its head-ornament. 


The generic form of Mahesan has one face set with three 
eyes, the head adorned with a jafa-mukuis, four arms, and is 
standing on padmdsanag. In two of his hands are the mrge 
and the parasu, and tha remaining two hands are held in the 
abhaya and the varada poses, Sadas’iva or Mahése may be 
conceived as having oaly one face set with three eyes which 
represent the Jfechdiukti, Jndnaiakiit and the HKriydsakti, 
Candrakaild (the crescent moon) stands as asymbol of jndna 
(wisdom) picked up in the jatémukufa and adorned with all 
ornaments auch as the yapiopuvtic. The Pasupatamirti is very 
much identical to the Candras’ekharamtrti in deecription', 


The Amfumadtieddgama says that the OCandras’ekara- 
kevalamdrti shouid have one of his right hands held in the 
abhaya pose, one of his left hands in the ysrada pase: the other 





i 4 WI Fe STAR aA | 


saya frad AUER TEA I 
-qfaisads US PUG ALS TW 4. 


Nasa AstacTyhsay & _— fendi 
$4 (Annals, BO, HT ] 
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right hand should carry the faite and the remaining left hand a 
black buck; Siva should be standing erect, without any bends 
in his body, i, ¢. in the attitude known as samabhanga which is 
said to be expressive of the rdjausa guna of the image. 

He should be shown as wearing on his head a jatémukula 
ornamented with a crescent moon which may be attached to the 
right or the left of the jafamukuta: also, he should have three 
eyes, a beautiful face aud be adorned with all ornaments, 

In the left ear of the image of Siva Candrae’ekhara there 
should be either the ear-ornament (rainakundala, tankhapatra 
or padmapaire), whereas in the right ear there may be either 
the ornament matarakundola, aimhikundaia or patrakundala, 
The curls of hair should hang at the back as far down aa the 
ear, while the jaté (braids or plaits) should hang on the right 
and left of the shoulders, 


The figure should also be ornamented with several necklaces 
(mukidhdra, ratnahdra); and there should also be yajiopavi'a, 
Besides, there should be Keydras and other bracelets (katakes) on 
the arms, the fingers should be adorned with rings and the waist 
with a zone, and the ankles with anklets, The figure should 
be standing upon a padmupitlha,) 





—— ee ss ee —- ey —————- = 


1 squat: | ARAVA ABH AA AAT ALAS | 
Cprasraaai g ea syauiaa | «| SAREE SeNTETTOREAA: 11 
aagefaara anges fers: 1 BANAT 84 wear a afeal Fat” 
RUATAA THI TST | — TaTHiaaTA 
NA TAC STAT ZH a I paeayld: | 

bene eas cag Ai Ce ATT aTAATAA | 
qaaaen aft aft aaa | ate qqee g AS WRT 
wet naesed wAASeR AT, (1 sagged afyonteaqar | 
qea: awiq4ed Haalafierqay | qe VA a TTA 
yiMdaEg Feat fara 4) aad dust catacaatey | 
eae sat RANT | Rasaratl oq seat Aaa A’ 
aqyeens TaHded WI: BLATT: ~MUAeA free 4 
goaaepenrsce Tara: aa GATTO | 
gargs az alan 5 faqaazany agtaraigarle i 
wUR FeRCTTEa aaa: | agTaquzerag Agari | 
BATT Vala ATT chogqahi mndalqiters 1” 

' — avai 


The Sanskrit toxts quoted above ara takan from T, A. Gopinath Rao’s 
'"Fiemants of Hindu Iconogtaphy”, Yol, 11, Part Il: pp. 5¢, 55, 66 (1975), 
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The image fram Pahdrpur is rather unique in that the cre- 
scent moon is fixed on the jatdémukufa as in the case of the 
image at Modhera above referred to; even though the Sanskrit 
texts require that the Canadrakal&é may be fixed either on the 
right or the left side of the jafimutbuia, and not on the top aa 
in these two uncommon cases. (Vide Plate XIII, T. A. Gopinath 
Rao, Mlements of Hindu foonography, Vol, II, Part Lp. 109). 


The two trunks of treea visible on each of the two sides of 
the image from Paharpur appear to be some variety of palm, 
from which intoxicating juice like the Soma-juice of the Vedio 
times used to be extracted. This fact leads us to revise the 
identification of the image to be Soma (moon-god); and we are 
constrained to believe that it cannot be Candras’ekhara C’iva, 
Moreover, the two objects visible in the two hands of thia image 
are exactly identical with those held by the image found from 
Vadanagar, North Gujarat (/‘late Z7Z) where the image of Sirya 
is also oarved on the same marble pedeatal upon which the 
sculpture of Candra is executed. Thia fact leaves no doubt 
regarding the identification of Candra (Plate ZV) in case of 
the Vadanagar sculpture owing to the close proximity of Stirya. 


Of course, the representation of the crescent moon on the jafd 
in the case of the Pah&rpur image and in the Modherii image is, 
however, quite identical; and is the principal feature which 
leade one to think of them as being connected with Candra- 
s‘ekhara S’iva; but the Modhera fragment can be distinguished 
from this by its unique prabhd-mandala. 


The only surviving head of the Moon-God (Plate V)' from 
Bhilea (Central India) now in the Gwalior Archaeological 
Museum, has a prabhd-mandala worked out in the same way as 
in the Vadanagar image of Candra, the lower edge of the circum- 
ference touching the chin of the image. 


An image of Moon-God has been illustrated and described by 
the late Mr. Natesha Aiyar in the Descriptive List of Eahebite 
wn the Archacological Section af the Nagpur Museum: ‘Seulp- 
ture (Plate VI) (ht. 2' 2") of greyish buff-coloured sandstone, i8 
in good preservation representing Candra, the Moon, seated 
crosa-legged in an arched niche surrounded by a border of leaves 
probably meant for rays. The seat consists of a chariot drawn 


1 Photo kindly lont ty Mr, M. B, Garda, Director of Arohasology, Gwalior state, 
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by ten-horges, five on each side, and provided with two wheels, 
The god holds a lotus-bud in his right hand. His left hand, which 
rests on his lap, is partially damaged, and must have been held 
down originally in the boon-granting attitude (Skr,varadamudra), 
He wears a peouliar oap, hemispherical in shape, as well as a 
neoklace, There is a headless animal sitting on his right thigh 
which can be identified with his cognizance, a hare. In front 
of him is hia charicteer with mutilated head, 


The Sculpture is said to have come from Mandla, 
The following description of this god occurs in the S'ilparaina, 
datas aay: Fargqaarza: | 
SAURAAATMASS: WATT GAA || 
faqs aar wett wal fwerqatte | 
TRIS FA Wares eqs | 


Again in 4 quotation from the Mateyapurdna contained in 
Hemadri’s Caturvargacinidmiant, the description runs thus: 


are: AAI: Hs MaTaTIT: Ty: | 
sqagaeas: salaerafta: | 
aaat a fadt erat aca Saat eet | 
eiPaditadt ara cer ord I afar | 
* af ara gar ara} etormar wee | 
Pre aura Mag arvdstarag, |i 
Sa TY HAL BAR AAT | 
Aa: AaRTTT Baya: ARTI: | 
namtifiaigea adeqt aca: zat 
This variety of the image-making of Candra is according to 
Sanskrit texts; however, he is represented as seated and though 
it has two hands, there is very little in common with the illua- 
trationg described above. 
The points common to the isons of Candra and Candra- 


e‘ekharamtrti, as well as those of dissimilarity between them 
oan be better appreciated when collected together as under :— 


Candra and Candras’ekharamfrti are (J) standing, (2) in the 
sumavhariga (erect) pose, (3) with ornaments on various parte 


—— 





—— 


1 This relevant quotation with the photograph Piaie VJ is due to the courtesy of 
the Gurator, Nagpur Museum. 
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of the body (4) and a yajfopaviia (5) with udarabandhana 
(girdle)! (6) and the figure of crescent moon on the head (7) the 
face being serene—saumya (derived from Soma). 


Tha points of difference as can be gathered from the Sans 
krit texts are as under :(1) Candra has two eyes; Candra- 
vekhara Siva is everywhere mentioned with three eyes ; (2) 
Candra has two arms (axcepting the Visnudiarameitara text 
which mentions four arms); Candras’ekhara has always four 
except we rely on the desoriptiona of Sadyojata and Tatpuruss 
given in the Ripamanduna ; (3) Candra has a halo-prabhd- 
mongala-according to texts as well as in actual sculptures ; 
Candras’ekhara has none ;* (4) Candra is mentioned white in 
colour like a conch ; Candras’ekhara reddish white like pravdia ; 
of course, both are compared with products from the ocean; 
(5) Candra may ba represented either seated or standing ; 
Candras’ekhara as always standing in an erect pose; (6) things 
heid in two hands, in examples where hands are in tact, are 
almost identical, the aksasiiira being common in the right hand: 
but the other hand in case of Candramirti holds a tamandalu, 
and in the Candras’ekharamirti hoids a citron (ma@tulurga,) or 
it may be a broken kumandaiw. (7) Candra has the plaita of 
hair worked up in 8s jafaémukufe ; Candras’ekhara from 
Pah&rpur has the plaits of hair spread on both the shoulders. 


The descriptions given of Tatpuruga Siva’ (Rudra) and of 
Sadyojita S’iva (Rudra) in the Riupamandana, lead us partly 
to identify the Pahairpur image as that of Candras’ekhara Siva, 
Whereas the description of the former tallies with the actual 

F | 

1 The wredimea or the girdle in casa of the Paharpur images ia very simple as 
contrasted to tha elaborately ornamented one of the Vadanagar Candra image, 
suggesting & pretty early date ior the former. 

3 In two oxamples, the crascant moon is on the top of the jafd, in Lhe other two 
instances, 1é olretmecnibes the lower end of the face, Souching the chin, aod forme a 
part of the prabhdmnandala, T. A. Gopinath Rao notices on page 121 of Vol.II, Part [ 
that: “In capa of Candras'ekharamocti whethor in company with big consort or notlt 
phould have around him the prabhk@mendaia, Tt muat atso be noted that this image of 
Siva ahould always be a standing one.” Notext, howover, baa boen tinted regarding 
the prablidimandala for Candras ekharamirti, 


3 apace: Tawa | 
AIGaet ad TAseATe] TAA THT 
—SITVTT TERT | a. c, Bt. 2%, 
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sculpture as far as it hae a yujRopurein, & pildmbara cloth 
wrapped round the body, and it tells uksumadia in the right 
haud and may be a ma@lulunga (citron) in the left ; but it does 
not make mention of the crescent moon. tie main convincing 
item for such an identification. 


In the description of Sadyojita Siva’ over and above the 
white cloth, the image has white garlands, plaita of hair with 
crescent moon on its top, three eyes, a peaceful look, kundaias 
in the ear, and the two hands ia the varada and abAaya poses, 
But then, this differs from the actual sculpture as far as the, 
holding in the two hands is concerned; there ia also no trace of 
the third eye. 


Thus, anyway, there is no text directly and fully helpful in 
identifying the Paharpur image as being that of Candras’ekbara 
Siva, to my knowledge. 


Scholars are invited to throw more light on the dubious 
identiBeation of these and the like Candra and Candras’ekhara- 
mirtis in interests of the study of Hindu Iconography. 


Brsrara Aq WesqMgety | 
AIATYI BAL ATER 
fqetad Urage SressqasHAT | 
agar qeeand serqaqriry vy 
—EINSA ANAM: | A, ¢, Bt. 82, 


MANVANTARA-CATURYUGA METHOD 
(as employed in Puriinas for chronological computations) 


BY 
D, R. MANEAD 


In my papers on ‘lhe Yugas" and ‘The Manvantaera’’, after 
examining the question of Yugas and Manvantara, I have based 
the following conclusions. (1) All the Yugas, at first, had equal 
number of years, each having 1000 years at first and then 1200 
yoars, the total of four Yugas being at first 4000 years aod then 
4800 years, (2) Yugsus were computed at various figures, so 
were caturyugas, (3) Manvantara was nsed in two senses: 
(a) period from one Manu (Manu being a generie dynastic title 
for a king) to another Manu, or (b) period from a Manu (starter 
of a dynasty) to any king of his line. (4) Caturyuga in the 
usual Puranic formula ‘caturyuginam hi samkhyata sadhika 
hyekasaptatih manvantaram’ was computed at 40 years, (5) I 
have further suggested that the Purinas employ what I call 
Manvantara-caturyugs method for longer chronclogical scomput- 
ations. The method was employed thus, They took a unit of 
40 years (termed as caturyuga} and in a given dynasty they 
kept as many Kinga as the units of 40 years were required, If 
a dynasty lasted for 200 years and even if during these 200 
yeare there ruled ten kings of that dynasty, the Purinas would 
keep only five prominent names and omit others, for they would 
require five units of 40 years (i.e. five caturyugas) each. Thus in 
our Puranic genealogical tablea of Solar and Lunar branches, the 
kings who are enumerated are really speaking caturyugas or 
king-units or regnal unites of 40 years each (of course, on an 
average), This is what I mean by Manvantara-caturyuga 
method. (6}1I have also shown thal such Manvantara-catury uga 
computations were made particularly inthe days of the 71st, ?2nd 
and Tard kings,and mors particularly in the days of 72nd king, 
It is, therefore, that we have Manvantara {=total regnal period 
of a dynasty upto a particular point} equal to 71 caturyugas. 

I shall, here, show how thia method is actually used in our 
Puranic genealogies 

1 Beco Poona Oriantaliat, April 1947. 
% Seo [AG {article appearing shortly), 
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i, Manvantara of 72 Caturyugas 


Let us see if manvantara computations were made in the 
reign of the 72nd king. 

Thia tradition of 71 kings or caturyugas in one manvantara 
is found in the Puriinas in one other connecticn also. In most 
of the Puranas, which give full lists of Solar and Lunar dynas- 
ties, the dynasties stop with Sumitra and Ksemaka respectively. 
But after all the dynastic lista are over, there are certain general 
concluding ramarkea made in almost all such Puradgas, They are 
important. I shail quote relevant portions of these remarks from 
two or three sources, 


In Matsya it is said in these concluding remarks: (273rd) 
Cy MAA sda: TaMsa Gea: || ¥ 
aaldaeqaearacadarised ay | 
aa ¢ faded srrdttsaa: fesar 1k 
aT UTA (AAEAT SaTTeT WE | 
SPRATT eG 
SRAM SAA WaT TITAS | 
a tant: ast fier afeaysta 118 
aataaraws Vea RETA | 
wahrer gareqrea oat taeadt waa lie 

In Vayu similar verses are found; the last two verses read 

thus: (99th). 
WMATA Tat TAASAAL | 
Bal cata: ara Bret arear frarad ies 
aaa &: Sa ween ae ash: | 
qmeara fafrerg adi taeqasy 1px &e 

In Brahminds (3,74) these verses read thus: 
ASHITGASTTEY TAT TTCTISAUL “HR 22 
Ge oat: ars rer area fratec | 
TITAN UIT GE TA 12 V3 

. ATR Tat Trea: | 

Tt will be seen that Brahmanda reading ia the best, These 


verses Bay that: so far°28 yugdkhyds have elapsed and 43 
more yugikhyds are to olapse yet.:-Here yugikhyda is the same 
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as oaturyuga.'’ Thus it is said that 28 caturyugas have passed 
so far and 43 more are to pass. Theo there will be ‘vaiva- 
evataksaya’, This evidently means that 28 caturyugas of a 
manvantara have passed and 43 are to pass, Thus a manvantara 
had 71 caturyugas. 

On reading the above statements of the Purinas that 25 
caturyugas have passed, we are at once reminded that accord- 
ing to our traditional calculation, we are, now, in the 7th 
manvataras 29th caturguga, 28 caturyugas having already 
passed. Of course, traditionally it is said that at present 
6 manvantaras, 28 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. This 
will again remind us that according to Aryabhatta 6 manus, 
27 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. 

Why is it so universally believed that 28 or 27 caturyugas 
of the 7th manvantara have passed? Let ue sea. 

When were the 28 caturyugas over according to the above 
verses? These ooncluding remarks are put after Solar and 
Lunar lines are all over; and the obvious conclusion ia that 
before Sumitra and Ksemaka, who are pronounced to be the 
last of the Aiksavdékus and Ailas, 28 caturyugas were over. 
Taking caturyuga to be a ruling generation it would mean that 
before Sumitra 28 kings had passed. But of which manvantara 
28 kipgs had parsed ? The calculation cannot be from Manu 
Vaivasvata, for, according to Purinas, as we find them to-day, 
Sumitra was about 120th from Manu and not 28th or 29th. 

My explanation is this. I euggest that when the 7let king 
from Manu Vaivaavata was dead, one manventara was actually 
taken as closed and another Manvantara was taken as started. 
I shall later give my evidence for this statement, but taking 
for the present that after the reign of the 7lst king was over, 
& new manvantara was taken as started, we oan sey that 
Sumitra should have been the 29th King of that manvantara or, 
in other words, he should have been the 29th king after the 
Vist king from Manu Vaivasvata Then it would be said that 
of thia new manvantare (which would be taken as started with 
the accession of the 72nd king) 28 caturyugas or ruling genera- 
tions bad passed before Sumitra. But from which king was 
Sumitra the 29th king? When was the now manvantara taken as 
atarted ? Who was the 7let king after whom Sumitra was 29th ? 


1 Op. Mbb, (Vana, 165,88) ay areeeaiwalt garaay ofCaiae, where yupa- 
khyé is clearly tused in the sense of caturyuis, 


$5 fAnnals, B.O.,1]) 
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We shall examine Sumitra’s descent, Starting from the c!osa 
of the Mahibhdrata war, we get the following genealogy of the 
Solar line in different Purinas, 

















TABLE I 
3) ys | | | 
Oa Vayu Visna Mataya _ Maye Bhaaavats Bhavyigya ian Garuda 
in nee 
1| Brhadbala | ote 
2} Brhatkgaya ane | | Brbsdaigins 
aukgepe 
3! Keaye Urukgaya | Ksaya | Urukriya Vatanpals Kaaya 
4| Vatsavylha oes Vatsadroha vie 
5| Prativyttha ane wae oes \Brbadaive 
6} Divakara wen - | 
: Sahadevs see | vn | 
rhadadva ves Dhrvisve ‘ : 
9/ Bhanuratha _ Mahaibbaga| ... | too 
10} Pratitagva aes ats . we 
11 Supratita =on #s . oan a 
19) Sabadeva Marudeva . ane \Manudeva 
13| Sunaksatra oes | : aes wes 
14} Kinnara wae _ | a re 
15] Antarikga vee ane vee) 
16| Suparns /GUgGDR = == ane - eee 
17} Amitrajit es . . 
18| Bharadvij vee - - | ; | ave 
19 Dhermi nae | e+ 6s | 
rid Vrata rtaDjaya. aT ' iT) ann 
92! Ranabiaya eee | wee boa eee 
29] Samjaya nee | wae | eee aes 
93] S'akys - _ | vs a 
24! S nddhodana nee | us 
/Sidabartba| 
25| Rihula | | 
36, Prasoenajit aes oes on ons 
27) Kgudrake wes | i oon on 
28; Ksulike - wee we Sammitra 
24! Suratha wee | eo 1 aus . 
$0} Sumitra vee | _ —— wen 
a6 80 a9 | 28 a9 15 


* Three dotted Hnes show that the game peme ooura lo tha Pursps, 
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From this table we find that according to Vayu and Visnu, 
Sumitra wae 30th from Brhadbala, acsording to Matsya and 
Bhavisya he was 29th, according to Bhagavata he was 28th and 
according to Garuda he was 25th from Erfhadbsla who was 
killed in the Mahabharata war. Mr. Sita Nath Pradhan, who 
has tried to reconstruct this line, puts Sumitra as 28th from 
Brhadbata, but he admite that both Vrita and Ranafijaya ruled 
separately and thus even according to Mr. Pradhan, taking the 
ruling generations, Sumitra was 29th from Brhadbala.’ I,’ how- 
ever, suggest that acoording to Puriipas, as Vayu and Vignu 
have it, Sumitra was 30th from Brbadbala. The disguasion that 
now follows is by itself the proof of this, 

Now let ua take the Lunar line from Mahabharata war, 
From Abhimanyu to Kgemeka we have 26 to 30 kings (both 
inclusive). I shall give the table, 





TABLE If 
No. Visnu Bhagavata Vayu 
1 |Abhimanya - 
2 | Parikgit . 
3 | Janamejaya - 
4 |Satanika I vue aes sen one 
5 | Advamedhadatta rh Sahasrinika . 
§& | Adhisimakrana ow a _ bes 
7 | Nicakno Vivakgu Krena Nemiocakra _ 
§ | Ugns Bhuri* Aviruddhas eee 
9 | Vicitraratha nae was nee wes 
10 | uciratha ane Kaviratha - 
11 | ¥Vrsniman wee vee . Dhbrhiman 
12 | Susens ons wes was 
13 Bun ithe wae aha Butiribs 
Ruca 
14 | Nrpacaksu ase oe 
16 ; Sukhibsia was _ 
16; Pariplava aes 
17 | Suuaya Sutapa : 
18 | Madhavi -_ _ ane 
19 | Ripudjays Puraijaya | Nrpadiaye wes 
90 | Mrdu OUrva | Hari Dorva 


—_— — - 








i oe — er —rn 


1 Bee bis chronology of Ancient India, pp, 250-253, Mr, Pargiter's text accepty 
80 kings. 
* Pemed a. Baia io» Ms, of Mt, (im of Pargiter.) 
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21 | Tigms wae | bes Timi 
92 «|: Brhadratha ast | one ons 
23 | Vasudina we Budisa 
84 | Batanika IT ses _ nes 
25 | Udeyana ves | wee Durdamane 
96 | Abinare VYabinara | - ene 
97 | Dandapani vee aus oe vo 
28 | Naramitra wa on vo 
29 | Ksemaka ons a oe oe 
29 28 26 OT 23+ B=-80 


It will be seen from this that from Abhimanyu, who, like 
Brhadbala, died in thea Mahabharata war, to Ksemaka, the last 
of the line, we have 29 according to Vn, 28 according to Mt, 
27 according to Bg, 26 according to Gd and 22 according to Vy. 
But in Vayu there is a gap of eight kings from Ripufjaya to 
Ahinara, Therefore, according to Vayu there were 30 kinga, 
Moreover, Vayu is explicit about this. It explicitly declares 
that there will be 25 future kings, i.e. 25 from Adhisima to 
Ksemaka (for AdhisIma wag the simprata king) both inclusive, 
Thus even in this line, we have 30 kings from Abhimanyu, 1. e, 
from the close of the Mahabharata war. 

Both Brhadbala and Abhimanyu were killed in the great 
war, From them the last Kings in their lines viz. Sumitra and 
Ksemaka were 30th in number. In both these lists, Divakara and 
Adhisimakyana are taken aa simprata Kings, i, e. Purinas were 
closed in their days. From Divaikara to Sumitra and from 
Adhisima to Ksemaka there were 25 kings (both inclusive), 

Now aocording to Puranas, as quoted above, with Sumitra 
and therefore also with Ksemaka, 28 caturyugas, i.e, ruling 
generations had passed and 29th was passing. This was in the 
new manvantara, Thatis, both Sumitra and Kgemaka should 
be 29th after the death of the Ylat king with whom one 
manvyantara would be over and another would start. Now in 
order that Sumitra and Ksemaka should be 29th after the death 
of the 7ist king, Brbadbala and Abhimanyu should be taken 
as Tlat kings. Therefore, manvantara was taken as closed with 
the end of the Mah&bharata war or with the death of Brhadbala 
Lnd Abhimanyu. 


1 Bes ¥y.99, TRANS aor Ge afar qtast rrr 
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Therefore in the Solar line, [ take Byhadbala to be the 7Ist 
and in the Lunar line, Abhimanyu to be the Vist, Sumitra 
thus will be 29th after Brhadbala, 25th from Divakara the 
simprata King and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu,’ Similarly, 
Ksemaka will be 29th after Abhimanyu, 25th from Adhisima- 
krena and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu. I know that aocord- 
ing to the present Purdpas the actual numbers of Brhadbala 
and Abhimanyu are uot what I have given above, But I have 
shown eleewhere* that Brhadbala’s number was originally 71st, 
This will apply to Abhimanyu also, 


Thus it would be said that with Sumitra and Kyemaka 
28 caturyugas had been over and 29th was passing (or three 
quarters of the 29th had passed) 


Now Aryabhatia, who takes manvantars to have 72 catur- 
yugasa, is bound to say that of the new manvantara, 27 catur- 
yugas and 3 yugapaidas had elapsed. If after the death of the 
Tist king, 28 caturyugas had pone after the death of the 72nd 
king, 27 caturyugas had gone, Thus it will be seen that the 
usual calculation is made after the death of Abhimanyu, while 
Aryabhutta’s calculation is made after the death of Pariksit, 
But both come down to the same point ie, Sumitra, Thus the 
disorepancy of one caturyuga seen in Aryabhatta’s statement is 
due to the fact that he took the manvantara as closed after the 
death of the 72nd king and not after the death of the 7lat king 
ac the usual calculation does. 


It may be here objected that Aryabhatta's caloulation is from 
the beginning of the Kalpa to tha Mahabharata war and not 
from the Mahabharata war to Sumitra as [ have suggested, 
That is how his statement is usually interpreted. Let us sse 
how the matter stands. Here is his statemeat : 


Brey Aaa Sf (Vv) VYWTRGT (22%) aed F(R) AAMT (Rw) FI 
Hagan T (RX) FT PALIT ARAN, JAF || 
This may be construed as Head: HRaT RICCI qa7 | and 


that is how it is usually done, Bat let us put this in prover 
prose order: 


1 OL Vy.99 Vadger | eTaRaddearaal ay: | 
ar qt qaraafaaiary wey 2 
& See D. BR. Manekd: Pre-Mababbarats Solar Dyuasty in Bharatiya Vidya 1942 
Ind issue. 
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BMY! Aq FT, AFIT FAT, Hee: Aw, aka Jaleaar 4, 
AAI F, FU TF Ta | 

I would translate this thus: «‘What is a day? 14 Manua, 
There are 72 Manuyugas. From the etart of Kalpa they 6 (i, a. 
manug 6), and from the Bharata Thursday, manuysagas 27 and 
yugapadas 3, have passed previously i. ©, before now.” 

If we do not translate as I have dons, what will be the force 
of ‘on’ after ‘gurudivasit’? Why is that‘'ca’ put? Therefore, 
Aryabhatia means: ‘Previous to this, i.e, before now (pirvam), 
from the kalp&di and from the Bharata Thursday, 6 magus, 27 
caturyugas ‘which are here significantly called manuyagas) and 
3 yugapddag have passed,”’ That thisis the only sense that can be 
given to this statement, will be clear to every reader from what 
I have said previously and from what I shall say now, Kalpa 
here will mean the start of Svayambhuva Manu's manvantars, 

Thue on examining why we take the present caturyuga to be 
the 29th of the 8th manvantara, we have incidentally proved 
that a caturyuga wae taken as a ruling unit, that a manvantara 
was taken ag closed after the death of the 71st kiog, that a new 
manvantara was taken as started after the 7lst king and that 
with thie 7ist king Mahabhairsta war ended, 


2. Yuga of 1000 yeare 


Now let ua consider one other point which arises from this 
discussion, Woe have said that a yuga was first computed at 
1000 years and Jater at 1200 years, aa a caturyuga (bigger) was 
first computed at 4000 years and later at 4800 years, We shall 
now proceed to see if there are any positive proofs for this, 

It will be seen that in the reign of Pariksit and Janamejaya, 
there was a lot of Puranio activity, Bharata waa written, 
FPurinas were recast. Vedas were finally arranged. It was at 
that time that 7! caturyugas from Vaivasvata Manu were over 
i. o. 71 ruling units were over, We have taken Abhimanyu as 
the 71st, so Pariksit wag the 72nd. Itwasin the llth regnal 
yoar of Pariksit that thia reconstruction was made.) One man- 





1 1 have based this siatement on the fact that actording to Romeka theory a 
yugs had 9850 years, Now Romaka theory dogs not recognise manvantara, kalpa 
atc, See (Bharatiya Jyotisan’agstes, by 8, B, Dikshit, p. 155): 

{condanned on ike next page} 
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Vantara was closed and, as I hope to show in future, there was 8 
traditional reason to close the line at the 7lst king, from Manu, 
80 & new manvantara was taken as started with Parikait, the 
fend king. This activity of revision and reconstruction seems 
to have continued in the reign of Janamejaya also, Still we 
find that the genealogical lists were closed finally in the days of 
AdhisImakrspe, as he is taken as the simprata king. Why was 
iteo? Adhisima is not 6 famous king otherwise. He was the 
great-grandson of Janamajaya and thus removed by only two 
degrees from him. And as all was practically recently recons- 
tructed, what was the reason of taking Adhisima as the sam- 
prata king and of closing the king-lista in his days? I shall 
answer. 


Taking Abhimanyu to be TZlst king-unit, Adhisima will be 
76th from Manu and taking that, as yet, a yuga of 1000 years 
only was in vogue, we shall see that the third yugea or the 
Dyadpara closed with the death of the 75th king named Ap’va- 
medhadatta (75 x40=3000). Just as manvantara was closed 
after Abhimanyu, Dvaipara was over after As’ vamedhadatta. 
Thos Dvapara was over five ruling generations or 200 years after 
the manvantara was over, Lists were closed in the days of 
Adhisima and Divikara, because buch an important event as the 
closing of a yuga had happened then. 


If this ia true i.e. if a yuga was computed at 1000 gears 
and if Dvapsra was over with the reign of As’ vamedhadatta, 
whom we have taken to be 75th from Manu Vaivasvata, then 
Kali should have been over 25 ruling generations after Ap va- 
medhadatta or with the 100th king. We have seen that both 
Sumitra and Keéemaka were 100th Kinga. Thua the Kali should 
have been cvrer in their days or with them. Is there any 
indication of Kali olosing in the days of Sumitra and 
Ksemaka? 

(continued from the previous pags} 
FTAA: MATL: SLATE: 1 


sh 


ene tae a ogra Uaraeaeare 1 
This meana that Romaka did not recoguies the manventers, yugas pod Kalpes as 
koown to obhers. Therefore, his rugs of 2950 yeara is distinot. I suggest that bis 
yurn ie hore ojaal fo manrantars. Ti so, sooording to Romaka, manvantare wag 
closed 2850 years after Mana i. o. according to our kay (2850+ 40=71.25) in the Tand | 
king's reign or to bo oxact afior 10 yours bad passed of the tule of tho 72nd king 
f. & of Parlksit, 
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I have to submit that Purfinas very clearly declare that Kali 
had closed with both these, I shall quote from Vayu : 
SeRaTHNAT aay Ehrared Alea 
qa AH Wart seat areafs J Het t (Hfs:) 
(99, 992-93) 
aud again BAe OT Usa Seal seq F eat (99, 279) 

And apart from these definite statements there is a very 
strong corroborative proof for this in the Purdnas, I have 
shown elsewhere! that Sumitraand Ksemaka were contemporaries 
of Kalki, And all our Hterature loudly proclaima that with 
Kalki Kaliyuga ended and Krtayuga started. I shall only 
give two quotations: 

Agni (16th) seat Away atwaeragaea: 
Sars sae BATA I ¢ 


emaeata aalet sige aitfrara | 
aang 4 aay war: sah | § 
saad oes eft: cal afar | 
at: HITT AA Faiagq arafyerle |e © 

Here it is said that Krta started with the death of Kalki. 
Bhagavata (12, 2): 

UTHOMTATSARA AMI ATA: | 

aaa faeyaaa: aeH: sedeers i 8c 
WAATAR CATT Wah: | 

afar argaaaabatynicad: fi 8s 
frame arai etaaagh: | 
qifeeoudl ceqenifear fretreatt il 2° 
qaardtl aaa sara: | 

aa mace car warafaat aaat 82 

Here Krta is said to have started with the birth of Kalki. 
Therefore, Kali was over with Kalki who was a contemporary 
of Sumitra. 

And as Sumitra and Kgemaka were 25th kings (i.e, king-units) 
from the present kings, a ynga of 1000 years (25 x 40) was over 
with them, This will, therefore, show that upto the end of 
Sumitra’s reign, yuga was computed at 1000 ) yoars and therefore 


1 SetD. KR. Manksd: Eslii—the Estliest cheek to o Buddhiem in New Indian 
Antiquaty, January, 1949. 
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caturyuga at 4000 years, We have already seen that Sumitra 
and Ksemaka both were atone time, taken as 100th kings from 
Manu Vaivasvata, So, with them or 10 years after them the 
mahicaturyuga also was over. 


Now I submit that just as there waa reconstruction of our 
traditions in the reigns of Pariksit and Janamejaya, so was there 
another readjustment in the reign of Sumitra, Jt was at thie 
time, i.e. when one mahbicsturyuga of 4000 years was over, that 
& yuga was taken to have 1200 years and caturyuga to have 
4800 years. The reason for this change was the following. 


PurSnakiras ia or after Sumitra’s time found that a manvan- 
tara was closed with the death of the 7lst king, but the yugs 
(dvaipara) was closed five generationa later i.e. after the death 
of 75th king. 


Now Brahmapurana preserves a tradition’ that a manvan- 
tara was over after 70 caturyugas or ruling generations, Thus 
manvantara was either closed after Arjuna i.e, Yudhisthira 
(70th) or Abhimanyu (7Ist). That it closed after the 7Ist king 
was the general belief. But now in the days of Sumitra they 
found that between the close of the manvantara and the close of 
the yuga (dvapara) there was a gap of 4 or 5 generations i.e, of 
160 or 200 years. Usually it was expected that with the close 
of the manvantera the yuga also should close, But it bad not 
been so. Yuga had ended 200 years too late. What was to be 
done? The simple thing was to say that the yuga had 1200 
years instead of 1000 years; and thus it was taken that each 
yuga had 1200 years and osturyuga 4800 years, 


But Kali had closed in the daya of Sumitra. Now wo shall 
call the Kali of 1000 years the real Kali and Kali of 1200 years 
the amended Kali. Thus the real Kali had started 1000 years 
before Sumitra i.e, with the reigus of Divikara and Adhisima, 
the simprata kings. But now this amended Kali should start 
200 years earlier, Thus the amended Kali was taken as started 
after the 70th king or with Abhimanyu and Broadbala. 70 kings 
ruled before Brhadbala and Abhimanyu i.e. 2800 years hed 
passed before them, But if the amended Kali started with 
Brhadbala and Abhimanyu, the other three yugas, i. the 
amended three yugas, should have 3600 years before Brhadbala 


-——_—— eT 
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1 Seo Br, ¥, 54-55, 
96 [Annais, B,O.B.1.J 
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and Abhimanyu, Actually only 2800 years had passed before 
him but 800 years more were added to that and thus it was that 
3600 years (i.e, 3 yugas each of 1200 years) had been taken as 
over before Abhimanyu the 7lst king. From Brhadbala and 
Abhimanyu to Sumitra and Ksemaka there will be 1200 years 
(Brhadbala and Abhimanyu being 71st and Sumitra and Ksemaka | 
100th). 


In my paper on ‘Pre-Mahbabhtrata Scolar Dynasty’ I have 
shown that Brhadbala’s original number was 7lat from Vaivas 
vata Manu, but it was brought down to 9lst by the Vayu school 
by inserting eight Kings between Manu and Rama and by 
appending eleven or twelve kings of the Lava-branch after 
Vyusgitaés’va. I[ shall here explain why Vayu school haa done 
this. 


We have just seen that in tho days of Kalki and Sumitra, 
priests pushed back the beginning of Kalt by 200 years, and in 
order to adjust these 2700 years, said that the yuaga had 
1200 years and the caturyuga (bigger) had 4800 years, But 
this adjustment was not so easy, On pushing back Kali by 
200 years and putting ite beginning at Mahabharata war, they 
found that there were 30 ruling units from Brhadbala to Sumitra. 
That gave them the necessary 1200 years for Kaliyuga (and 
also the advantage that manvantara and yuga closed together), 
But they found that in actuality only 2800 years had elapsed 
before Brhadbala (70ruling units) and they now wanted 
3600 years to have elapsed in order to make every yuga of 
1200 years, Thus they found that they were short by 800 years 
at the end of the 70th generation, How were these 800 years to 
be adjusted ? At the rate of 40 years for a ruling unit, the gene- 
alogies would require (800+40)=20 more kings. How should 
they be produced? Already Vyusitae'va or S’ankhana and S’rutiyu 
were taken as 7ist kings. Brhadbala, as belonging to Lava 
branch (minor branch}, was not taken into account both by Br. 
schoo] and Mt. school and upto now also by Vy. school. &o the 
Vayu school now thought of making use of this branch of Lava 
and just appended the kings of that line to the line which ended 
at S'ankhana or Vyusités’va. Originally Brhadbala was 71st. 
Now they found that he should be Qist as 20 kings had to be 
inserted between Manu and Brhadbala, They added about 12 or 
13 kings of Lava line just at the end of the lists and inserted 7 
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or 8 other kings earlier before Rama, Thus these Puriinas of 
Vayu school fame to have their present Aiksavaku genealogy 
which otherwise substantially agrees with other Puranas of 
Br. sohool,! 


_ Thus 1200 years after the Mah&bhirata war if was settled 
that 3600 years should be taken as elapsed before that war, 
though actually only 2800 years had elapsed before that war 
(of course, from Manu Vaivasvata). 


This tradition gained ground and in later days, 1, 4, in daye 
later than Spmitra, all chronology would naturally procceed on 
the basis that a yuga had 1200 years, that from Manu 3600 
years had elapsed before the Mahabharata war and that 1200 
years had elapsed from Mahabharata war to Sumitra. Tus in 
all 4800 years were taken as elapsed from Manu to Sumitra 
(though in reality only 4000 years had elapsed between them), 


3, Yuga of 1200 yeura, 


That such a tradition of a yuga of 1200 yoars otc., was 
known to Purinas in 325 B. C., is proved from tha following. 


There are two pluices in the Fragments of the Indika of Meg- 
asthenes which are helpful to us in this connection, 


First is the Fragment L. C. (Pliny, Hist, Nat.) which runs 
thus :? 


(‘From the days of Father Bachhus to Alexander the Great 
their kings are reckoned at 154 whose reigns extended over 6451 
years aud 3 months.”’ 


Second is from Solin which runs thus :4 


“Father Bachhus was the firat who invaded India and waa the 
first of all who triumphed over the vanquished Indians, From 


1 Genero) tradition took a differones of one ‘yuga brtwoan Rama ond Epsoa, that 
is, there Wora 1000 yeara or 25 king-anite between them. But Rams was really 57th 
and Krana 70th. There were only 139 king-unites batweon them. So, they put 19 kings 
between Rama and Krana and § mora before Rama, and thus added @inail, And 
thie ie what waactuslly findin Vy. It adda Bala and 11 othore from Posya to 
Brhadbala and § more (vir, Anaranys, Trasedaa'va, Haryas' va, Vasu mana, Kriag'arag§ 
Via'vamabat, Dirghabsho and Ailavido) befora RAma, 

2 Tr. by MacOrindla, Osleulta, 1926, p, 119. 

B Ibid p. 145. 
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him to Alexander the Great 6451 years are reckoned with % 
months additional, the calculation being made by’ counting the 
kings who reigned in the intermediate period to the number of 
153.” 


Now taking Megasthenss’ atatement to refer to 325 B. C., 
Bachhus, acoording to the caloulation given by him, will have | 
lived in (64514325 =) 6776 B,C. And aa all our post diluvian 
chronology starts with Vaivasvata Manu, so Vaivasvata Manu's 
time was taken to be 6776 B, 0. in the days of Megasthenes, 


But were there 153 or 154 kings and 6451 years between Manu 
and Alexander ? Fergusson tried to explain this number 153 
thue: According to him (History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture p.712) ‘‘thia number is eminently satisfactory as it seems 
clear that we possess in the Puranas the same lists as ware 
submitted to the Greeks in the fourth century B,C, In the 
aclar lists we have in the Tretéyuga 62 reigns from Ikaavaiku to 
Rama. For the Dvipara age we have three solar lists: one 
from Kus’a to Brhadbala, 35 reigns; another from Dista to 
Janamejaya, $5 reigns; a third from the son of Siradhvaja, the 
father of Sita to Mahabasi, 34 reigns, In the Kaliyuga we have 
no complete aolar lista, but the lunar list gives fifty descents from 
Jarisandha to the last Nanda. This gives 145 or 146 reigns.” 


This apparently means that Fergusson has added the number 
of Eings from Sahadeva to Nanda to the total number of kings 
of the Solar dynasty which, according to him, will have about 
63+33 =—96 kings, Thus he gets 964+50—146, But Fergusson is 
wrong when he takes 50 kings from Sahadeva to Nanda, According 
to the unanimous verdict of the Parinas, Candragupta Maurya 
is 40th from Sahadovs {cf, Table TET), and not 50th. Fergusson’a 
error ia possibly due to taking 32 kings for the Brhadratha 
dynasty according to Vayu. But there were only 22 kings in that 
line after the Mahabharata war,though there were 32 kings from 
Brhadratha to Ripufijaya. Thua Fergusson’s number should 
have been 136 and not 146 and 136 falls short of 153 by 17. 


Let us, therefore, inquire ourselves about this. Candragupta, 
at whose court Megasthenes lived, was Candragupta Maurya 
according to most of the scholars, but some Indian scholars take 
him to be Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Let us see 
When these two kings flourished according to the Purfinas, 
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Following tha Solar line we find that the number of Brhad- 
bala who died in the Mahabharata war, as actually found in the 
Purfinag to-day, varies from 86th to 95th. Therefore, Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who wae 40th after Mahabharata war, will be 
(80+ 40)=120th or (95+ 40)~135th from Manu Vaivasvata, Thus 
between Purinas and the statement of Moegasthenes there is a 
difference of about 20 kings. That wil! noé do, 


Let ua then, consider the case of Candragupta I. According 
to Kaliyugarajavrtianta of Bhavis’yottara', after the Mahdé- 
bharata war, the following dynasties ruled for the periods noted 
against them : 





TABLE ITf 
: No, of total ragnal 
Dynasty No. cf Kings period 
Brhedraths 22 1006 
Pradyota i 188 
Saidundga 10 360 
Nanda 9 100 
Maurya 12 316 
Bunga 10 300 
Kanva 4 85 
Andhra $3 506 
104 2811 - 4=2807 


Thus, according to this Purina 104 kings ruled after the war 
and before the beginning of the Gupta dynasty. Therefore, 
Candragupta I will ba 105th from Sahadeva. If we now add 
80 or 95 (the Solar kings before the war), we find that Candra~ 
guptal will be 185th or 200th, both of which figures do not tally 
with Megasthenea’ figure. 

Let us then follow the Lunar line. In fact, we should not 
follow the Solar line, as the Kali dynasties iu all the Puranas 
are always put in direct continuation of the Brhadratha dynasty 
which is a Lunar dynasty. Now Sshadeva of the Magadha 
dynasty, is 48th from Manu according to Mt, 38th according to 
Bg. 46th acoording to Vy. and 41st according Va. 


1 Asquoted by M, Erishnamachariar In hig Classics) Sanekrit Literature page 
Lxxtlil and also by Jagannath Rao in his ‘Age of Mahabharata War,’ 
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Now Candragupta Maurya, in order to be 15drd from Manu, 
will require (153 - 40 hie own number after the war)=113 kings 
before the Mababharata war. So, he could not have been a 
contemporary of Megasthenes, for the Lunar line does not show 
more than 57 kings in any of its branches before the war. But 
Candragupta I will require (153-105)=48 kings before the 
Mahsbharata war. And we find that according to Matsaya 
Sahadeva was actually 48th. Thus according to Purinas, 
Candragupta 1 was 15drd from Vaivasvata Manu, 


Therefore one who was the contemporary of Megasthenes 
and Alexander and was 15drd from Bachhus, was not Maurya 
Candragupta but Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty, Even 
Mogasthenes testifies to it, or in other words, that was the 
Puranic tradition supplied to Megasthenes, 


Thus we find that Megasthenes’ statement about 153 or 154 
kings intervening between Bachhus and Alexander is in complete 
agreement with the Puranic traditions, 


Now let us sea if 645] years elapsed between Bachhus and 
Alexander. According to Megasthenes, Bachhus will be put 
in 6451+325~6776 B.C. From the table that I have just 
given, it will be found that, 2807! years had elapsed from tha 
close of the Mahibhirata war to the beginning of the Gupta 
dynasty, i. e. upto the end of the Andhra dynasty, But the 
poat-Mbh genealogical calculations in the Purtinas start with 
the accession of Pariksit, Now Pariksit was 72nd according to 
caturyuga method ; therefore, 2840 (71 x 40)4+ 800 (of the amended 
yugas)~ 3640 years were taken ag elapsed from Manu to Pariksit, 
Adding these 3640 to 2807 we get 6447. Thus there is a differ- 
ence of 4 years between Megasthenes’ figure and -the Puranic 
figure. Therefore, Mazasthenes’ statement calculates upto the 5th 
regnal year of Candragupta I. 


Now let us apply this to Candragupta Maurya. After the 
war, We have 1006 years for Brhadrathas, 138 for Pradyotas, 
360 for S’aisundgas and 100 for the Nandas Thus we will 
have 1604 or 1600 years from Sahadeva (who was 72nd) to the 

















Se 


1 I have taken 2807 yaars, thaugh the table shows 9811 -years, for the total of the 
first three dynasties, according to thia teblo, ia 1604 years, but ss accarding to the 
very clear evidence of all other Purapas (which I shall dotail in my fature papora) 
thees firat throa dynasties had 1500 yeara in all. Therefora, I have doducted four 
years from ite total, mo , a 
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hecession of Oandragupta Maurys,. Adding 3640 yeara (from 
Manu to Sahadeva) we get 5240 years, which is nowhere nearer 
the figure of Megasthenes, Therefore aleo Candragupta Maurya 
was not a contemporary of Megasthenes,. 

Thies will show that the tradition which Megasthenes notes 
is absolutely in keeping with the Puranic geansalogies a5 we 
have them to-day, both in the number of years and in the 
number of kingr. It thus shows that most of the Puranic 
tradition was the same then asitis now. It further proves 
that in $25 B.C. Puriinas took a yuga to have 1200 years and 
not 1000 years (for the figure of Megasthenes will tally with 
the Puranio figures only if we take 3600 years for the first 
three yugas and not 3000), 

But it may be objected that I have here relied upon Bhavisyot- 
tara which may not be very reliable, But in a future article! 
I have examined the question of the chronology of the Kali 
dynasties upto the start of Guptas, and proved that in reality 
there is no differance between the various conflicting figures 
seen in different Purinas, 


4. Caturyuga of 40 years 


Thus they amended the yuga system and to suit it they 
amended the geneslogies. But, it will be seen that when in 
later days, this matter of the amendments waa not clearly 
remembered, dim memories of a bygone system May sometimes 
eause confusion and sometimes preserve the true tradition, 


Caturyuga of 40 years was long Known, but after the yuga 
was taken to have 1200 years, it, very conveniently, became a 
esub-yuga of a bigger yuge. Let us sea how, Caturyuga of 
40 yoars will have four basic yugas each of 10 years called 
Krta, Tretaé, Dvaipara and Kali, and the caturyuga of 4800 years 
will have four basic yugas each of 1200 years, Now we shall 
name the sub-yugas of the caturyuga of 40 years as laghukrta,. 
laghutreta, laghudvapara and laghukal) and the sub-yugas of 
the caturyugas of 4809 years as mahfikrta, mahatreta, mah@- 
dvapara aod mahdkali, Laghukrta etc. will have 10 years 
each, mahakrta etc. will have 1200 years each. Caturyuga of 
40 years will be called laghu-caturyuga and the caturyuga of 
4800 years will be called mah&caturyngs. 


1 "Poappenr shortly in Poons Orientalist, 
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Now each of the mahfyugas will have 30 laghu-caturyugas 
(1200--40—30). That is, in mab&tkrta etc. there will be 30 
laghukrtas, 30 laghutretas, 30 laghudviparas and $0 lazhukalis. 
Thua laghukrta eto. will have 10 ygeara each, laghu-caturyuga 
will have 40 years, mahS-krta etc. will have 1200 years and 
mahicaturyuga will have 4800 years, 


Keeping in mind that such a syatem is possible anly after the 
amended yuga system (of 1200 years) came in vogue, if we read 
the Puranas, several passages seem to corroborate such a system. 


There are Puranic passages! in which Devipi and Maru are 
described as the founders of new ksatriya lines in the 29th 
caturyuga. These passages, for some ressons which I shall 
explain in future, take Devipi and Maru as contemporaries of 
Sumitra. Therefore, this is obviously the laghu-caturyuga of 
the amended mahakali. It refers to the 29th caturyuga after 
the 28 caturyugas or yugdkhyds were over with or after Sumitra. 
Thus this mention of 29th caturyuga positively proves that tha 
yuga of 1200 years had come into existence, for in a mahayuga 
oi 1000 years, the 29th caturynga (of 40 years each) will never 
be possible. 


But we have another reference. Almost all the Pardinas, io 
one or the other way, say that Vyisa DvaipSyana lived in the 
28th Dvdpara. There are some Purdnas which give avatdras, 
where they point out that Vyisa Dvaipiyana and Krsna alao 
lived in the 28th dv&para and Vyasa Parde’ara in the 26th 
dvdpara. 


Now which dvapara is this? Dvaipayana Vy4en lived at the 
Mahabharata time and we Enow that real Kali ended 200 years 
later than Mahabharata war. 28th dvdpara of this real Kali 
of 1000 years is not possible, as a mahfiyuga of 1000 yeare will 
have only 25 laghuyugas. Therefore, this dvapara refers to 
the amended yuga system. 


Now amended Kali started and amended Dvipara ended 
in 3176 B. C. So the 28th dvdpara of the preceding 
mahaddvapara will close 80 years oarlier, i. oe in 3256. 
This is a possibie date (of birth) for both Dvaipaiyana 
and Kysna if we take their lives to have been of more than 
86 years. Similarly. 26th dvipara of the mahfidvapara 








1 Op. Mt. 278rd, 56-59; Vy. 9th, 497.440; Bd. 8, 74, 250-958, 
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(i.e, 80 years earlier than Yudhisthira and Krsna) is possible for 
Parfie’ara, as he was a contemporary of Vicitravirya who was 
three degrees senior to Abhimanyu. 


Thus both these caloulationa are based on amended guga- 
sy Stem. 


Again it is said that Rama (Dae’arathi) lived in 24th or 27th 
treta (more probably 27th treta). This too refers to the amended 
yuga system, Rama is uavally placed in Treta, i. o in the 27th 
laghutreté of mahatreta, Therefore, acoording to the amended 
yuga system, Rama will be removed from Manu by (30 laghu- 
caturyugas of mahakrta and 27 laghu-caturyugas of mahidtreta 
i e, in all by) 57 laghu-caturyugas. And we haye found that 
in the genealogies his real number was 57th’. Again between 
Rima and Krsna usually one mahayuga is believed to have 
elapsed. If Krsya and Dvaipiyana were in the 28th dvapara 
of the mahadvapara, Rima must be in the 27th treta of the 
mahitreta, (Of course, actually the difference between Rama 
and Krepa was not of 1200 years but of (70-57=13+40 = $20: 
sbout 500-525 years, as Krsya, along with Yudhisthira was 
70th, Thus, Rama’s actual date will be (3201 —-5245=3726) cir. 
3725-50 B.C, 


But it is said that Miodhata was in the Lith yuga, i. a. 
caturyuga. Now here the calculation is based upon the yura 
system when the number of kings was not harmonised with the 
number of caturyugas. Thus Mandhiata, though 20th from 
Manu, was in the 15th caturyuga from Manu i, e. was removed 
from Manu by about 15 x 40= 600 years. (It is, therefore, possible 
that the kings of the mahakrta, i, 6. the first 25 kings of the 
Iksaviku dynasty are kept in tact. No king is omitted from 
them, 2nd method of samé&sa and vyasa being applied only from 
the kings of Troté i 0. mahatreta downwards,) Thus, Mandhita’s 
real date will be 5976 B.C. (Mann's real date) - 600 =5376 B.C, 


These pieces of evidence should, I believe, prove beyond all 
doubts, that at some time of our Puranic traditions, a yuga 
of 1200 years and its sub.divisions into amalier yugas of 40 years 
were in vogue. This time must have been from Sumitra to the 


Gupta period at least. 

a pr i rc i tac ES, 

i In my paper on Pre-Bfababharata Solar Dynasty already reforrad to, 
7 (Annals, B.O.K. 1] 
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Thus it will be seen that what looked as bold presumptions 
on my part in the beginnig of thie undertaking, have been proved 


to be solid facts. We have seen that yugss were of equal 
lengths-—first of 1000 years (upto the days of Sumitra) and 
then of 1200 years (at least upto the rise of the Guptas) ; that 
saturyuga of 40 years was utilised for the purposes of chrono- 
logical calculation, that this caturyuga of 40 years, which was 
the basis of Manvantara computation, was taken as a king-unit 
and that the king-lists of the Puranas preserve the names of 
these king-units. 


And this is what I call Manvantara-Caturyuga method I 
shall show in my future article'!, that this method was used by 
the Purinas upto the end of the Mauryas and then abandoned, 
though its nature was thoroughly known to them even 1 upto 
the end of the Andhras, 


i To appear shortly in Poona Oricntalit, 


Facsimile of the Rimiyana Ms, dated Vikrama Samvat 1076 from the 
Nepal Durbar Library which mentions the Maharajadhiraja Punyaloka, 
Somavatmhdodbhava, Garnudadhvaja, the illustrious GAngeyaderva, ruling 
in Tirabhukti. 


(Folics 375 b, 376 a ). 
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GANGEYADEVA OF TIRABHUKTI 


BY 
V. ¥V. MIRasHl 


In his historical introduction to Mm, Haraprasad Sastri’s 
Catalogue of the Nepal Durbar Library,’ Prof. Cecil Bendall 
first drew attention to the oolophon of a Ma. of the Kiskindha- 
kinda of the Haémdyana which mentions Gangeyadeva of Tira- 
bhukti, He transcribed the aglophoa as follaws?: Namhevat 1076 
(2098) deddha badi 4 mahdrdjadhiraja punydvaloka soma- 
vamsodbhava- Gaudadhvaja-brimad- Gadngeyadeva-bhujyamdna- 
Pirabhuktiau kalydnavayuyardjye Nepala-der' tya-bhanew-balike- 
brt-Anundasyu patakdeas hile-(Kadyastha) -pandtia--éri-sritu- 
rasy Gimaja-ari-Fopatt-dlekh-idam, Bendall took this to mean 
that ‘in samvat 1676 Gopati, son of S’rikura, (Kiaiyastha) Pandita 
belonging to the country of Nepal and living in Ananda’s pdtake 
belonging to Bhaéfieu Sali (?), copied this during a victorious 
reign in Tirhut, when it was ruled by Géngeyadeva, the great 
king, beholder of holiness, spruog from the lunar race and 
banner of Gauda’, On account of the archaic nature of the 
Writing, Bendall referred the date to the Vikrama era and took 
it to be equivalent to A, D, 1019.4. He identified thia Gingeya- 
deva with the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva of Cedi who was known to 
be reigning in A, D. 1030 from Alberuni’s HKéidh-ul-Hind, 
Bendall’s afore-mentioned introduction was not accompanied by 
afacsimile of the colophon. There was, therefore, no means 
available to verify his transcript. Taking it to be accurate, 
miny scholars have disoussed the historical information furnish- 
ed by it. Most of them have accepted Bendall’s view that 
Gahzeyadeyva mentioned therein was the homonymous Kalacuri 


134.5, B., Vol. LAXII (1903), pp. 1 ff. 

9 Tbid., p. 18. 

8 This word was added in a differant hacd. 

4 ‘Phe solophon doos not specify the era to which the date belongs. Aa it dooce not 
mantion any wask-dty ate., it doaa not admit of verification. 

h RR. P. Chanda, Cfardaraijamala, p. 41, ft. nes R. D. Ranerji, Bavgalar Tishiisa 
(second edition). Vol. I, p. 252; H.C. Ray, Dynestic History of Northern Indie, Vol.J, 
p. 517 and Yol. IT, p. 774. 
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king of Tripuri, M, Sylvain Levi, however, has questioned 
the identification on the following grounds :—’ 


(1) The titles ending in avaloka are not known to have been 
used by the Kalacuris, They were borne by the Rastrakiitas. 


(2) The title Gauda-dhvaja indicates some political authority 
of Gahgeyadeva in Gauda, but the Kalacuri king had no preten- 
sions to suzerainty over Bongal. 


(3) The Kalasuri king is not Enown to have ruled over Tirhut. 


Levi suggested, therefore, that this Gangeyadeva belonged 
to a local branch of the Kalacuria like the one ruling over the 
adjoining country of Gorakhpur. He pointed out that 9 prince of 
this branch named S’atnkaragana is said to have won a Victory 
over the king of Gauda while another assumed the birudea of 
Mugdhafunga which recalls similar birudas of the Ristrakttas. 


Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has added another argument to 
those mentioned by Lavi? Hesa-a that as Wagadha was under 
the Palas and the country to the west under the Candellas 


Ganhveyadeva cou'd not have egrets! Weoopil ot Prey, 

Dr. Ro *. M jaméir a oe, I 7 sy 
tious against fae cleats og otk 7 ya ths 
with the Kalseur: kee iu che -~. va rho oma tested 


that the date 1073 o. the Mdmey saw sL-.-shoald be referred to 
the S’aka era and taken to be equivalent to A D. 1151, He 
identifies Gangeyadeva with Ganga, the son of Ninyadeva of 
Mithila.4 As Ndanyadeva began to reign in A D. 1097 and 
enjoyed a rule of 50 years (A. D, 1097-1147), this date A.D, 1154 
falls in the reign of his son Gatga, From Nanyadeva'’s com- 
meutary called Bhuratavdrtiska or Surasvatihnlaydlamkara, 
which has recently been described by Mr. M. Ramkrishna Kavi, 
we learn that Nanyadeva, who is evidently identical with the 
well-known king of Mithila, had the biruds of Dharmavaloka. 
His son Gahga may heave assumed a sitnilar one viz. Punyiiva- 


i Sylvain Levi, Ge Nepal, Vol. 11, p 202, fh. n. 1. 

2 GaudurGjamiéia, p, 49, ft. n, 

3 ind Hist, Queré., Vol, VIJ, p, 681. 

4 He is mentioned ina Nepalingcription dated in the year 769 of the Newar era 
{A.D. 1049). Ind, Ant., Vol. 1X, p, 188, 

5 J. 4, 0. #8, Vol. I, pp. 55 ff. 
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loka’ as mentioned in the Ramayana Ms, The same commentary 
states that Nanyadeva had broken the power of Vathee and 
Gauda, This explains, according to Dr. Majumdar, the title 
Gaudadhveja assumed by his son. 


When 1 attended the fourth session of the Indian History 
Congress held at Lahore in 1940, I noticed a photostat copy of 
the afore-mentioned colophon which was exhibited as the oldest 
Ms. of the Raémayana? in the Historical Exhibition of the 
History Congress. It attracted my attention at once and I 
found to my great surprise that Bendall’s transcript of the 
colophon was incorrect in ona important respect. At my request 
Dr. Raghu Vira very kindly supplied me with a photostat copy 
of the pages of the Ms. containing the colophon, It is re- 
produce! in the accompanying facsimile. 


I give below my reading of the colophon: Samunt 2076 
Asidhu vadi 4 Mahdradjddhordju-Punydvaloku-somu-vums- 
odthava--—Garudatdhvaja- srimat—Gaaqeyad eva—-bh ujyamana- 
Tircbhukiaw kalydna myayardjys Nepdla-dle&iya-Bhdlubatihn. 
eri--Anandasya kre Palak- duasthrtu-|Néyastha|-Pundita-& @- 
Uri ar any = Ebneiy hed fopate a solebh = idam, ~ translate this 
aso To owe: Eb the gea fo7 an A-Ades wa li 4, duriny the 
4a Pp chads aad Er oa ti.tu ot Titelhak:: which is belong 
reled oy the Hwstedjaddorage, Panydvedora, the rllustrious 
Ganhzeyadeva, Whe is born in tne family of the noon and has 
the Eagle staniard, this has been written by the {[Kayastha] 
Pandita, the illustrious Gopati, the son of the illustrious S’rikura 
who resides at Pataka for the sake of the illustrious Ananda, 
the Bhalus’slika of the country of Nepila.’ 


Thie transcript will be found to differ from Bendall's in one 
iraportant respect, vt2., in the epithet Garudadhvaja applied to 
G&nhgeyadeva. Bendall read in its place Gaududhvaja which 
he translated as ‘the banner of Gauda’.. This gives no satisfac- 
tory meaning. Other scholars have understocd tha expression 
to mean ‘one who has planted his banner in Gauda’. This has 


1 This bituda is borno by a king of Muithilx named Ramasiniha whora M M 
Chakrayarti identifled with the homonymons great-prandson of Nanyadova (J. 4. & 
B, 1915, pp. 413 1.) But the dato ¥.8, 1446 (A. D, 1890) given by him from tho 
Ind. Govt, Ms. (4741) go2s against the identification. 

@ Tho photosiat copy of the Ma. of the RGm@yana was presanted by the Govern, 
ment of Nepal to the International Acadomy of Indian Culture, Lahore, 
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been taken to indicate Ganhgeyadeva’s occupation of Bengal, 
The facsimile now clearly shows that the correct reading is 
Garudadhvaja which signifies ‘one who has the Hagle 
standard’! 


From the colophon of the Raémadyarna Ms. we thus get the 
following particulars about this Gingeyadeva :— 


(1) He was ruling in Tirabhukti in the year 1076 of an 
unspecified era. 


(2) He bore the title Makdraja@dhiraja and the biruda 
Punydvatoka, 


(3) He belonged to the lunar race, 
(4) His standard had the figure of the Hagle on it. 


Let us next examine the several theories whioh have been 
advanced so far about the identification of this Gihreyadeva, 


(t} Bendall’s view that this Gangeyadeva belonged to the 
Kalacuri dynasty has been accapted by many scholars. The 
year 1076 must in that case be referred to the Vikrama era and 
taken to be equivalent to A. D. 1019-20, As Bendall hag 
already pointed out, this Kalacuri Gangeyadeva is mentioned 
in Alberuni’s Aitéb-ul-Hind of A. D. 1030 as the contemporary 
ruler of Dahala with the capital Tripuri. His Piawan stone 
inscription? is dated in the Kalacuri year 789 1A, D. 1037-38). 
From the Benares plates’ of bis son Karna we know that he died 
in A, 3. 1040. He may therefore have reigned from A. D, 1015 
to 1040. Bendall’s view does not therefore present any chrono- 
logical difficulty, Besides, as the Kalacuri kings traced their 
descent f.om the moon, Gdngeya can be described as ‘born in 
the lunar race’, In the Piawan inscription he is given the title 


1 Boudall seems to have committed thie mistake because ke bad not the Mo, 
befora him when he wrote bia Introduction, As he sayain it, bo gave the franseript 
from hisowo note. Jt will be noticed that he hes also omitted the word Arie alter 


4 Guoningham, 4.85. #., Vol. XX1, p.113 and pl. EXV111, Prof. Hoedivala 
has recently put forward the ingenloua conj-ctuze that Kankan, tho fitja of the king- 
dom adjoining that of Ganda, who sent some wonder-working preaonta to Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A. D, 1025 was thie Gaiigeyaideva of Pripuri. Studies tt: Indo- Muslin 
History, pp. 73 4, 

& These plates which record « grant mada on tho Grst anniversary of Gages n'a 
denth are dated A, D. 1041, Hp. Ind. Vol, LI, p. 310 and Vol. XL, ps 146, 
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of Mahkadrajadhirdja, The objection raised by Levi that he doea 
not seein to have any pretensions to suzerainty over Bengal has 
no force now, because the colophon gives him the epithet 
Gurudadhvaja, not Gaudadhvaja. As for R. P. Chanda's 
argument that the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva could not have 
extended his rule to Tirhut as the Palas, were supreme in 
Magradha ard the Candellas in the territory to the weat, it may 
be pointed out that in the Goharwa plates of his son Karna, 
Gangeyadeva ia aaid to have looked resplendent with the wealth 
of the Anga country.’ This evidently indicates that he raided 
the territery round modern Bhigalpur, Gangeya'’s son Karna 
invaded Magadha towards the end of hia father’s reiga.* There is 
therefore no inherent impossibility in Gaingeya’s rule over 
Tirhut, Besides, we know Gé&ngeya held the holy places 
of Prayéga and Benares, The Jubbulpur and Khairhé 
plates® state that he was fond of staying at Prayaga where he 
ultimately breathed his last. From the Ydrikheus.Subukiigin 
we learn that in the summer of A. D, 1033 Abmad 
Nialtigin, the Governor of the Punjab, raided Benares which 
belonged to the territory of Ganga, This Ganga is none other 
than the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva. Karna’s Benares plates which 
were issued just a year after Gingeya’s death record the grant 
of land in the Kas'i-bbOm? or the subdivision of Benares.? There 
is therefore no doubt that Benares was included in the kingdom 
of Gangeyea, With Benares as his base, Gangeya could have 
6asily overrun Tirabhokti, 


The identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti with the 
Kalacuri king does not howover appear probable in view of two 
other epithets applied to him in the colophon of the Ramayana 
Ms, Ile is called therein Punydvaloka and Gerudadivaja. As 
Levi has already shown, Kalacuri kings are not known to have 
assumed such epithets ending in avaloka. As for the epithet 
Georvudadhvaje it may be noted that Hike most other Kalacuri 


1 fbid. Vol. X1, p. 143, 

2 See the diseussion about the date of this axpedition, idtd,, Vol, NATV, p.104. 

3 dind,, Vol. IL, p. Band Vol, XT, p. 1138. 

4 The plates yecord the geankof the villago Sust in the Kaei-bhami, This 
village 1 have ideniificd with Surei in tho Mirzapur District, just outside the south- 
ern boundary of the present Bonazes District. Naguur University Journal, Vol, Il 
pp. 61 ff 
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kings, GAigeyadeva was a devotes of Giva.’ He is not there- 
fore likely to have adopted Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, as his 
lafichana’", The Kalacuri Gahgeya was, no doubt, a michty 
king and in the Piawan inscription of A. D. 1037, he bears the 
title of Ma‘idrdjddhtrdya, but it is doubtful if he had assumed 
that imperial title as early as A. D. 1018-19, the date of the 
Ridmadyana Me, In this connection I draw attention to a stone 
inscription recently discovered at Makundpur, nine miles south- 
westof Rewah.* [tis dated in the Kalasuri year 772, corresponding 
to 4. D. 1019, 3.4, in the same year in which the Aaémdyans 
Ms was written. Basides, 1f comes from the heart of the home 
province of the Kalacuris, It would therefore be interesting to 
see how it describes the reigning king. Gangeyadeva bears in 
this insoription the modest title of AMahdrha-mahd mahattaka 
together with another which is probably Jdfwidrdjat, Now 
Mahdmehatiaku was assumed by petty chiefs and ministers,> 
Even with the prefix meAdria it cannot ba said to be equivalent 
to Mehdrdjddhiraja It is plain therefore that in A.D, 1019 
Ganhgeyadeva was subordinate to some other power, This is 
again confirmed by a Mahoba inscription which describes that 
‘the moon of the Kalacuris’ (evidently Gingeya) and the king 
Bhoja (the wall-known king of Dhar&) worshipped, full of fear, 
like a pupil, the Candella prince Vidyaidhara who had caused 
the destruction of Rajyapfla, the king of. Kanauj, and who was 
lying on a couch.’ Curiously enough, the defeat of Rajyapala 
occurred in the spring or summer of thie very year A, D. 1019. 
All this goes to show that in A.D. 1019 G&anhzeyadeva held a 


1 In lines $-8 the Piawan Inscription probably contained the epithet Parand- 
mihedvara in placs of Gunningham’a reading Mahamardaiesrara, Bee plate 
XXZVIIi in Cunningham's 4. &. 7h, Vol. X Xf, 

2 Fhasealoitha Cicharwa plates issued by Garigaya's aon Karta las the figare 
of S‘iva'p bull (Nand). Bp. Tid., Vol. xT, plate facing p. 14%. 

3 & copy of this inzoription bas been kindly aupplied to moby the Government 
Kipigraplist for Indfa. The inscriplion is atitt unpublialed, but [ bave disoussed ite 
date in the #y, Ind, Vol, XXIV, p.118, o. 4 

4 The fivat line of tho inacription randsa Samval 774 Agritike se ds i? Vul Baldhe 
dine-Mahi[r]ha-nehimehaitaka-ir[2] Matharuja /)- sri. Gafigelya}dena-rajye. Only 
the akyara mu ol Muhirija is certain, the following aésaras belng losi owing 
to the povling olf of the sicne, There is not sufficiuut space for the titlh Mahdraji- 
dhiraja, . 

5 For the title Mehamehutivuka sseumed by several ministers of the kings of 
Mithila, sea Jayaswal's Introdusiton to the Rajaniiwvaindkara, J.B,O.RS., Vol X. 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 222, 
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subordinate position to the Candella Emperor Ganda, the father 
of Vidyadhara. Jt is again extremely unlikely that he had 
extended his wag as far as Tirhut before A.D. 1019. The Siar. 
nath stone inscription’ dated V. 8. 1083 (A.D. 1026) which 
records that Sthirapala and Vasantapala established, by the order 
of Mahipaila I of Bengal, hundreds of precious monuments of 
glory in Kasi, shows that the holy place was in the occupation 
of the Pala king at least seven years after the date of the 
Ramdyana Ma. 


Notwithstanding the epithet SomavaméodbAava and the date, 
I am therefore inclined to regard the indentification of Gangeya- 
deva of Tirabhukti with the Kalacuri king of Tripuri as oxtre- 
mely unlikely. 


(2) M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that this Gdigeyadeva of 
Tirabhukti might have been a prince of a local Kalacuri family 
like the one which was ruling over the adjoining oouatry of 
Sarayipara (modern Gorakhpur District ia U. P.)? No such 
looal Kalacuri family ia known from ang record of Tirhut. As 
for the family ruling over S’arayUpdra. it is known from two 
records, the Kasit stone inscription? and the Kablt plates.* 
The former is undated, but as J have shown elsewhere; it may, 
on the evidence of palasography, be referred to the LOth century 
A.D. The princes mentioned in it must thorefore have flourished 
some time before Ganhgeyadeva of Tirabhukti. The second record 
is dated in V.S. 1135 which corresponds to A, D. 1079, It gives 
a long genealogy of the Kalacuri king Sodhadeva, but mentions 
no prince of the name Gangeyadeva, This Sodhadeva bore the 
title Makdrdjddhiraja and like other Kalaouri princes traced his 
descent from the moon. If Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti belonged to 
thisfamily, he could, nodoubt, be described as Somavamsodbhava 


1 Ind, Ant. Vol. XIV, pp-199 ff. Aa the EKalacuri Gaigeyadeya was supposed 
to have hald Firhut in A. D 1019, the avidence of tha Bamath inecription was not 
regarded as sufficient to prove Mshipsla’s occupation of Bennres, It may be noted 
in thie connection that if the Kalacurl Gasigeyadeva had been ruling in Tirabhukti 
and Benarcs in A.D. 1019 and 1026 reapectively, the dates of tha Ms, and the Siruath 
inscription would in ail probability have boon recorded in the Kalacuri era. We find 
that the era wan used in dating another Buddhist record at Sarnath daring the teiga 
of Karna. Buandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions, No. 1995, 

@ Le Nepal, Vol. IT, p. 209, a- 1, 

& Hp. Ind, Vol. XVILI, pp. 128 ff. 

4 Ibid, Vol. Vil, pp. 85 ff. 

5 JZhid., Yol. SXITT, p. 259 and n, 6. 
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But the other two epithets Garudadhvaja and Punydvaloka 
would present the came difficulties in his case as in that of Gan- 
geyadeva of Tripuri. Besides, the date 4.D, 1019 to which we 
have to refer this Ramayana Ms. fallsin a period when this 
family was in great trouble, The Eahlai plates state that 
Bhima, the predecessor of Sodhadeva’s father Vyésa, was deposed 
through adverse fate and that Vyasa ascended the throne in ¥-S. 
1087 (A.D, 1021). The plates do not state who had deposed 
Bhima. Vyiisa could not, certainly, have been responsible for 
it: otherwise the Kahla plates issued by his son would not have 
showered fulsome praise on Bhima. There was presumably some 
foreign invasion and annexation of the kingdom. Ultimately 
Vyisa recovered his ancestral country and crowned himeelf king 
at Gokulaghatts in A.D. 1031. tis not Enown how long the 
foreign occupation of the S’arayttpara country lasted, In any 
case It does not seam Jikely that in A.D, 1019 this Kajacuri 
family was powerful enough to extend ita rule to Tirhut, 


(3) De. R.C, Majumdar refers the date of the Hamdyana Ma, to 
the S’aka ora and takes it to be equivalent to A, D. 1154.1 He 
identifies Ginhgeyadeva with Ganga mentioned in a Nepal 
inscription as the son and successor of Ninya.? This king is 
named as Ganga in a verse of a Mithila Panji? This name, 
though not completely identical with Ganhgeya, bears much 
similarity to it. As Nanyadeva is traditionally known to have 
come tc the throne in A, D, 1097 and ruled for fifty years,’ he 
may have closed his reign in A, D. :147. The date S’aka 1075 
(A. D. 1154) therefore falls in the reign of Nanya’s successor 
Ganga As Ninyadeva bore the title Dkarmédvaloka, his son may 
have assumed another ending in avaloka like Punydvaloka, 


The identification of Gangeyadeva with Ganga or Ganga, the 
son of Nany a, does not, however appear to ba convineing. Wel have, 


1a a . —_—- -—- -_- _—— — 


1 Ind, Hist. Quart., Vol, VIT, pp. 681 i. 
2 dnd, Ani, Vol, LEX, pp, 188. 
9 See the following vorso cited inJayaswal's Introduction to Mijantiwraindha: a 
poo df 2.0, fi. S5., Vol, X:— 
eal aTaufaaya arg aiHla WT- 
auanteexaata: ffaead: | 
way: ay TAR sefaaAh wears: 
qa sitektaezagaia: sratzyerertr: |) 
4 ind, Efi. Quart, ¥Yol YI, P 660. 
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in the firet place, no evidence to prove that Ninya's family 
claimed descent from the moon and called itself Somaranméod- 
bhava. In his commentary Bharatuvdritika on the Natyasisira 
of Bharata, Ninya makes no mention of any euch claim, He 
describes himeelf only as Kurndta-kula-bAdsana ‘an ornament 
of the Karnita family’.1 In a late Nepaél insaription of the 
17th century A. D, an attempt is made to give a divine orxigin 
to the family of Nanya. But there also its descent ia traced 
from the sun, not from the moon.? Itis therefore extremely 
doubtful if Ndanyadeva and his son called themselves Sumavaméod- 
bhava.* Secondly, it does not seem likely that this Ganga 
ever assumed the title of Mahdrdjddierdja. His father Nanya 
was undoubtedly the most powerful member of this family, In 
his afore-mentioned commentary on the Nafyutdsira, he claims 
to have defeated the kings of Milava, Bangila, Gauda and 
Sauvira. But even he called himself Muhdsdmuntacthipuis 
only,* He does not seem to have assumed the imperial) title of 
Mahardjadhirdja. No records of his son Gahga have yet been 
discovered and so we cannot say if he was powerful enough to 





—_—— -— - _— 





Pe eee 


L a. A, i, it &., Vol. lL, p. 56, 


a MAN GGAIT AT HSM THAR! BIT: 
Waa APA MaMa GaCMa Maal WTA: | Ini. Ant, Vol. UN, p. 188. 


Fhe inscription ig dated in the year 769 of tha Newar era corresponding to A. 
1679. Thea Malla dynasty of Nepal tracod its descent from Nanya, Au oarher ingerip- 
tion of the dynasty dated in the year 694 of ihe Nawar ern (A. D, 1413) alan mon- 
tions the desecut of the family from tho sun, though it dees not namo Nanya or bis 
gon Gaiga, 


& The Ma. of the Phorafaviriiite doog not indicate whother Nanya was a. 
devotee of Siva, Visnu or some othar doity. ‘Fho oponing mofigaia Sioka would have 
given us ome clus but that leaf ia missing in tho Me. ‘Tho first shoet of tho Ma, 
belongs to some otbar work later o; two or three santurics,’ TASS, Vol], p55, 

After this article war sent to the prass, Dr. ¥. Raghvan informed mo that in the 
chapter of the BAaraiabhdsya on Puskara thare occurs the following vorse as a 
mangala- Stoke :— 

qa: GHMet eal ATHY AAT | 
waraia (1) aaretraat wa 11 

Thia clearly showa that Nanyadova wana S’aivs, Hia sou Gaga also may have 
likawiso been a dcyotee of B'iva, 

4 See the colophons of the Bharatavdrtitka— it sagiaaaheqaaaela- 
Haq aaa AtaPETASA TAFE wacaaifaa ote. In a stone Ineeription of 


hid minister S’ridhara, Nanya is simply called Grinsan fillustrious), J BOBS, 
Vol, 1X, p. 803, . 
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claim that title, The political situation in North-sastern India 
wae certainly not favourable for this king of Tirhut to attain 
the imperial status. His small principality was hemmed in by 
the Gihadaviillss on the west and the Senas on the east. As 
early as A. D, 1126 wa find that the powerful Gahadavala king 
Govindacandra had extended his sway as far as Maner in the 
Patna District.' Twenty years later the Gihadavaila ruler bad 
pressed asfar as Mudgagiri (Monghir) in the east where he 
made his grant recorded in the Lair plates of V.S. 1202 (A. D. 
1146) The Sena king Vijayasens claims in his Deopara iuscrip- 
tion to have inflicted a defeat on Nanya probably towards the 
close of the latter’s reign.? Heis not likely to have tolerated 
the assumption of an imperial titla by the son of Nanya soon 
after his accession. 


We have thus seen that none of the th-ories so far advanced 
for the identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti is satis- 
factory. Asa matter of fact, the histury of Mithila before the 
rise of Nanya is enveloped in obscurity. But in view of the 
information supplied by the colophon a conjecture may be 
hatarded, leaving its corroboration to future reasearch, 


The colophon states that Gitgeyadeva of Tirabhukti had the 
biruda of Punydvaloka and claimed descent from the moon. He 
was also probably a devotes of Visnu as he had the Eagle 
standard, Now we know that such birudas in avaloka were 
assumed by Raatraktta kings.4 Again in their later records 
the Rastrakttas traced their descent from the moon.® Most of 
them were devotees of Visyu and used the Eagle seal for their 
copper-plates, So this Gihgeyadeva of Tirabhukti is likely to 
have been a king of the Rastraktta dynasty. 


The date of tha Raradyuns Ma. probably refers to the Vikrama 
era; for S’aka dates of the 10th or Lith century AD. are rarely 


1 #0. B08. 8, Vol. IT, pp. 441 ff. 

2 Kp, Ind., Vol. Vil, pp. 98 4, 

S ihid , Val. I, p, 309. 

4 §see.8. the biruis Khadgivaioka assumed by Dantidurgs and Ranivaloka 
by Stambbe, tha son of Dhruva. 

5 In the earlier inscriptions of the dynasty such ss the BGhandak plates ol 
Ersnarikjea I, the AtSjanavalt and other plates of Govinda ILL etc, no montion is 
made of the lunar race. But io later inseriptions of tha dynsaty auch as the Cambay 
pistes of Govinda iV, and the Decliand Karbiétd plates of Krana II], the geneslogy i# 
teaced back te the meon, 
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found in North-East India. The date therefora corresponds to 
A.D. 1019-20, Let us now see if we have any evidence of a 
Ragtrakota family settled in the territory adjoining Mithila iu 
this period. 


From the Bangad grant of Mahipala I, we learn that a Pala 
king named Rijyapala who seeme to have flourished in the 
beginning of the 10th century A. D.,; married Bhagyadevi who 
was the daughter of a Rastrakata king named Tungs? This 
Tuhga mag be identioal with the Hastratifa king Tunga alias 
Dharmdvaloka who has left an insoription? at Buddha Gayi 
recording his dedication of a GandAakuli for the service of the 
Buddha.* We cannot of course conclude from this that Buddha 
Gay4 was included in his territory, but in view of his matrimo- 
nial alliance with the Pila king of Bengal and Bihar he may 
have been ruling in the neighbourhood, perhaps over Mithila.’ 
In the absence of further information about this Ritstrakita 
family it is not possible to say if it produced any king of the 
name Gangeyadeva in the beginning of the ilth century A. D, 
But the existing data for the history of North-East India do not 
at least preclude the possibility of a Ristrakiita king of that 
name whe claimed descent from the moon and assumed the 
title Mahdrajadhiradja and the biruda Punydvaloka, ruling 
over Mithila and the adjoining territory in the beginning of 
the llth century A. D. 


1 Hp. ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 924 ff, 

@ Fhis record ia not dated, but on palacogriphic grounds ii ern be reforred to 
the 10th contury A. D, Seo pl. xl in BR. L. Mitea's Biddha Gaya. 

3 Tutiga’s grandiather Nanna aleo bore a biruda ending in @valoku, viza. 
Gurtivatota, BR. L. Mitrn, Duddkha Gayt, p. 195. Kielhorn idontifies Togs, the 
father of Bhaigyadovi!, with Jagatturgs II, the son of Krsna 7}. Another view 1s 
that ha was identical with Krenn I]. Ind. 4né.. Vol, XLEI, p. 136, 

4 Pho Buddha Gaya inecription of Tutiga mentions in 1,14 that Nanna, the 
foundar of the family, conquered the impregnable fort of Manipura wheres ha pseema 
to have subpequentiy satabliahed himself. Phia Manipura haa not bean identified, 


THE VEDIC DOCTRINE OF THE WORLDS ABOVE 


BY 
H. G. NARAHARI 


Of the heavenly world of Yama to which repair the virtuous 
Souls according to the Vedic poets, after their death, there is a 
clear mention made in the funeral hymns of the Samhitas; buta 
study of the cosmological speculations of these pecple reveals that 
a belief in a plurality of heavens was also current among them, 
Tt was usual in this pericd to divide the Universe into Harth, 
Air or Atmosphere, and Heaven. Each of these spheres was 
called by several names in accordance with the angie with 
which it was viewed by the poet. Thus, when he thought of 
the Earth as a ‘broad place’, he called it wrvt or prthivi, apura 
when he conceived it as ‘boundics:’, and béAvimit when as the 
‘place from which everything springs’. Earth ia also very 
often denominated the ‘great’ (mahi), the ‘extended’ (witdnn) or 
simply ‘this’ (ideans) as contrasted with the upper sphere which 
is distant, Heaven is likewise designated tha ‘shining light’ 
(div, rocana, rocunam divah), the ‘woven web of light’ (vyomuny'* 
the ‘height’ (sinu, prefha, vigiap), the ‘place situated afar’ 
(pardeat), the ‘roof of the world supported on high’? and the 
‘firmament above the sky’ (divo naka) in which the stars are 
fixed’. Itis dertel’s? claim thatin India as well as in Iran 
heaven was conceived ‘as a graat stone building filled with 
light, through whose doors the sun and the stars, the light of 
heaven shines upon men’ In the course of an elaborate examin- 
ation of this view, Aewh! points out that the evidence called 
in support of the contention ia not accurate, The Vedic 


1 Ci, RY. 111.64.9 where the gode are desoribed ag standing on theapacionus int 
extended path: way (urau nathi vyute) and singing praises. 

2 X. 149.1; 1¥.56.8.; IT.15.2; Vi.474.; though a definito exproasion con 
yeying this meaning is not Found in these passages, they prove in plain terms that 
heaven wae conctived by the Vedic bard ae Lhe reof of the wortd supported on high 
without beams (avarhsa, askanidhana). 

$ Die Himmelsiora w Veda und to dvesta, cited by Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda, IT,621, 

4 Op. cit, p. G24, 
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Seer often thought of Heaven and Earth together, and the 
couple was then denominated by such terms as dyévdprhivi, 
rodast, and ksont, 


Rajas is the name by which the satmospheric region was 
commonly known, but the term is often used’ as a general 
name for all the three spheres, On such occasions, heaven is 
called értiya (1X.7463; X.45.3; 123.8), uttama (1X,22.5), 
or purama (I11.30.2) as contrasted with the earth which is 
then called wpara (1.62.5) or pdrthiva (1.1841; IV.53,3). 
The different spheres are all mentioned together as the three 
earths, the three heavens and the three atmospheres, and the 
matter is made all the more complex when occasionally addition 
ig made in the singular of one member af the trio, when the 
three have already besn mentioned.? What is more, the dual 
division of heaven and earth is sometimes combined with the 
three-fold division, ani aia regions are thus enumerated (sa4amd 
rujamet)* Such manipulation of numbers might have originual- 
ly been mere freaks of language,* but, aa we shall presently 
see, they later resulted in an actual sub-division of each of 
these regions. 


The vault (ndka)§ is often added after the triad (1,34,8), 
and a region higher than the usual three is thus posited ; but a 
verde in the Atharvaveda (IV.14.3) seems to speak of a atill 
higher region when it mentions this sphere before the realm of 
celestial light (svar, jyotis), In one verse of the Rgveda 
(1.X%.96.19), Soma is said to enter the atmospheric region and 
then travel further to the fourth sphere (turtyam dhdma): 


—ert as 





_ —_— ner re -_-— —— a _—_—s 





1 The term prthiv? also finde a simtlar use and in such contexte {1.108,9,10) 
the atmoapherie region is called middle (zaadhyanie) and heaven by the namo highest 
(v@rame), while earth is called lowest (avama), Almmer (Alfindssches Leben, p. 857) 
thinks it ncceasary to accept the oxistenoa of arajas benesth tha earth to account 
forthe course of the aun at night, bat Wallis (Cosmology of the Rigveda, p, 1165 f,) 
rightly points out that in the Vedio pnesaces containing the word rajas, the referonce 
ip always ion region sitnated above the cartb. 

2 For instance, RV, ¥VIF. $8.7; cf. Wallis, op cté, p. 114. 

B RY, 1,164.6, ci. RV. VJ1-87.5 whoro firey hoavena (diarah dyival} and three 
earths (érTaAé b2itniA) are montioned together. 

4 Wallis, fue, ete. 

& Words like sdaw (T.84.4), vistap (1.46.3), preffa (1.1153) né@tasya pritha 
(1.125.5}, diwaspretha (1IL31P, sdkasya asfintee (V1 103.12), itye prathe 
{PX.86.97} which occur frequently in the Liguveda denote the 621m6 region, 
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Camisacchyenah e‘akuno vibirtva govindur drapsa 
ayudhani bibhrat | 
Apam Ormim sscaminas samudram turiyam dhaima 
mahiso vivakti |! 


According to Sdyana, this ‘fourth sphere’ ia the realm of the 
Moon' which is situated above the solar region (ss somah 
tursyam caturtham dhdma candramasam sthdnam vivakti 
sevate ; siryalokasyopart candramaso loko vidyate). 


Quite frequently ¢hres worlds are marked as distinct from the 
usual three regione by such expressions as fargo diwah, trint 
rocand, and irin dyin; ttara divak are distinguished from iterah 
prthivih, and trint rocand and irin dyan from tisro bhamih 2? 


Trir antarikgam aavita mahitvand tri rajamei paribhis 
trini rocan® | 
Tjero divah prthivis tisra invati tribhir vratair abhi no 
raksati tmna II 
Tri rocana varuna trir uta dyn trini mitra dhérayatho 
Tajarmai | 
Vavrdhiniv amatim Ksatriyasyanu vratam rakgamanav 
ajuryam il 
Tisro dyavo nihité antarasmin tiero bhimir uparaéh 
sadvidhanah | 
Grtac rija varunss’ cakra etam divi prenkham 
hiranyayam s‘ubhe kam t! 
Trivistidhatu pratimanam ojisas tisro bhimir nrpate 
trini rocana | 
Atidam vis‘vam bhuvanam vavaksithie’atrur Indra januga 
Baniid asi |i 
Tisro bhimir dhiarayan trir uta dyOn trigi vrata 
vidathe antar esim | 
Rtena&ditya mahi vo mahitvam tad aryaman varuda 
mitra care tI 


Varuna sé rays are once (RV, VIII41,9) described to pervade 
not only the three earths (fierah bAimih), but to go beyond as 
well and fillup the three superior realms of heaven (#rir 
utiardni papratuh), 

1 Geldnear (Der Higreda in Auswahl, 1] 148} reiterates this view and so dces 
Ludwig (Der Higveda. V.388), though in a hesitant fashion, Oldenberg doen not 


explain the phrase turtyat chan, . 
q4 RY. 1¥.53.6; ¥.69.1.; VIL87.6 ; 1.108.6; 1127.8, 
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The Revedaalso mentions ‘three shining worlds’ (trint rocand) 
and ‘three distant heavens’ (tisrah pardvatah divah) which, 
from the apecial attributes used in describing them, should 
mean something other than the usual triad of Earth, Air 
and Heaven 2! 


Besides these passages, it is also possible to find in the 
SamAtids distinct references to a three-fold division of the 
heavenly region (dtvah); the highest heaven is called wttama, 
the middle goes by the name of madhyame3 or utétra,' and the 
lowest is called either avama® or parya’, The AV (XVIII.2.48) 
which divides heaven into avamd, madhyamd and trityd 
says that the first is rich in water {udanvatt), the second in 
atars’ pilumatt) and that the third (pradyauh) is the place 
where the fathers git (yasyam pitare dante), 


But a verse of the Reveda (I. 35. 6) dedicated to Savitr, has 
a varied account to give of these thres heavens : 
Tisro dyé4vah savitur dvi upasth4m eka yamaaya 
bhuvane virksit | 
Anim na rathyam amrtadhi tasthur tha bravitu 
ga u tac ciketat 1 


We read here that, of the three heavens, two belong to Savity 
and ona to Yama, and that all immortal things rest on Savitr 





RV, ¥.61.4; VIIIS.8, 
BY. ¥. 60. 6 

Thid. 

RY. IY, 26. 6, 

RY. ¥. 60. 6. 


6 RY. VI. 40.5: the AY, (¥. 4.8) seome to onll this tritya ; of. Maodonell and 
Keith, Vedte Index of Names and Subjects, I. 961 n.- 


7 Tho translation here ia ba od on SGyana’s commentary which explains the 
word thua, Pdlayantits plavah, grahanakgairadayah; te yosyGem santiit ptin- 
mati Grigith undsretands the word ta mean ‘blossoming with the pily tree’ (Hymns 
of the Athervaveda, IT, 238 u.), Macdonell and Keith {op, cié., p. 861) prefer to leave 
the word untranslated; Whitney calla tha commentstor's mesoing noted above ‘s 
Worthlees oly mological guess’, but stil] finde it necessary to inoorporeta the mean- 
ing in his translation of tho entire vereo. He also mentions that one of hia Mua, reads 
pitumagi whioh, though obviously wrong, sould ba emended as pttumatt (rich in food) 
(diharvavcda Samitt?, teanglaicd by W. D. Whitney, pp. 842 ff.) Roth and Bohtlingk 
(Sanskrit Worterbuch, [¥. 749) leave tho word untranelated, bui say that it denotes 
the middle sky (der mtéilers Himmel), 

B9 [Annals, EB. 0. B. 1.) 


a 0 be fe 
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&s on the axle-end of a car, Mddhava' and Séayana* interpret 
the thres worlds mentioned here to mean the group of Earth, 
Air and Heaven, and hold that the first and lest belong to Savtir 
and that the second region belongs to Yama. Venkatamaddhava® 
understands the ‘three worlds’ here tv mean the ‘three heavens’ 
which stand supported by Agni and Savyitr, and that all im- 
mortals are supported by the latter for ke granta immortality. 
Skandasvdémint mentions both these meanings as alternatives, 
Macdonells says that of the three worlds, Savitr ocoupies Air 
and Earth, and that the third world which is the highest heaven, 
is the abode of Yama in which dwell the pitarah (men after 
death), All these explanations proceed from a quaint under- 
standing of the passage and are in the highest decree fanciful. 
Seeing that the term dyawh is used most frequently in the Veda 
to denote a region distinct from the usual trio,it is unnecessary 
to take the word dydvah in this verse in the generic sense of 
‘a region’. What is to be understood here’ is the existence of 
“threa heavens’ besides Harth and Atmosphere, two of whioh 
belong to Savitrand are the station of immortals, while the 
third which is the abode of Yama serves as the residence of 
ordinary mortals who after death become the Manes. Also, the 
heavens belonging to Savitr should be accepted to be situated 
on a higher plane than the one of which Yamea is the lord. 
When Macdoneli said that the world of Yuma ia the highest 
and that the two worlds of Savttr are situated at a lower level, 
he was perhaps influenced by the Atharvavedic verse 
(AVIII.2,48) noticed already; but this conception is entirely 
opposed to Revedic tradition’. 


For a ratification of thesa observations as wall as for obijain- 
ing a full knowledge of the distinctive features of the three 


- —_— 





1 Rgvedavyakhya Madhavatrid, Bd, by Dr. 6. Kunhan Raja, p. 270. 

4 Cf. Geldnot Der Frgveda, I, 882.) who undorstanda this carth aud the visiblo 
and invisible portions cf tha sky by the thrac heavens mentioned here (Die dret 
Bimiunal sind letter Erde, der sechthare wad der jenacrlige, unsichibare Himmel), 

3 Dr, C. Kunban Baja, op, cet, p. 271. 

4 Figuc dablits ye, Mdited by Dr,C. Kunhan Raja, p. 138, 

5 Vedic Header, p. 16, 

6 Ct J. Ehni, Der Vedische Mythus dea Yama, p. 116, 

? Thatthere is frequently a seuffie between the tradilioua of tha R¥.and the AY. 
is w Well known fact, For soma metances see my Designation af Hell in the Rgveda 


and the meaning af the word ‘Asad’ tu the Indian Historioal Quarterly XVIII.264. 
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heavens, it is necessary to make a careful study of the escha- 
tological sonception in the SamAttad period, 


Mundane pleasure had all ita charms for the Vedic poet,’ 
but death had no terrors for him, He believed, as did Socrates 
long after, that it is not death but dyiug that is terrible. To the 
pessimistic Socrates death was attractive besause it marked 
the cassation of mundane misery ;* but the optimistic Vedic 
Indian did not fight shy of death foradifferentreason. Death hald 
out to him & prospect of greater happiness, Tt brought out nota 
cessation of his existence but a prolongation of his old life lived 
under better conditions. The abode of Yama which the virtuous 
man reached after death is no strange place, It is his own 
home, discovered for him by his ancestors and ruled by one of 
them (RV, X. 14.1.2; 16.9). He wasnot severed from inter- 
course with those whom he left behind on earth, for he was, in 
& measure, dependant on the offerings of hisdescendants. Nor 
did he suffer for want of those pleasures which were available to 
him on earth. He had all these ina greater measure, 50 much 50 
that it is poasible to call the Vedic Heaven ‘a glorified world of 
material joys’. The Heaven in which the dead man thus passes 
a life of enjoyment may be identifiel with the Lunar Worid of 
later tumee, The idea that the Manes live here seems to be quite 
familiar to these Vedic Seors, though it is still in its beginnings 
and notyetfully developed asin the Upanisads. Soma is described 
to be in very close conneotion with the Manes, He is said to be 
united with them (RV,VIII.48.13) or accompanied by them (AV. 
XV1III.4.12}, Soma stimulated the fathers to deeds (RV.IX.96.11), 
and through his help they found the light and the cows (RV.IX, 
97.39). The fact is no doubt true that Soma is a regular name 
of the Moon only in Post-Vedic Literature, and that in the 
Veda it generally signifies the plant or more frequently the 


1 For datails, saa my Apropos of the Conecption of Immortality an fhe Veda in 
course of publioation in tha Dharatiga Fidyd, 

@ Cf. tha Poot-Philosopher Heine who wrote: 

“Siiss ist dar Schiaf, der Tod ist beasar, 
Am Bogton war" as, rio goboroan sain.” 

8 In several of the passages of the AV. (X11.8,17; V1I.120.8; (X.5,27} an oxpectation 
ja expressed that there wil] baa continuation of family relations maintained oven in 
the next World, (Muir, Original Sanskrit Terfs, ¥. 306 t}. 

4 Macdonell, Vedic Myttology, p. 168, 
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juice ; but it has to be conceded that there are certain passages! 
in the Reveda whioh would give an absurd meaning if the word 
Some ocourring in them is taken in either of these latter senges, 
Chief among such are those (RV,X.85) which decribe the wed- 
ding of Soma with Sdryd, the daughter of the Suc. Soma is 
here described as placed in the lap of the stara (naksatranam 
esdm wpasths soma dhitah)2 It isaleo atated here (RV.X.85.38) 
that albsit the fancy of the drinker of the juioe of the Soma- 
plant that he has drunk Soma, no one really tastes of him whom 
the priests know to be Soma (somam yam brahmdno vidur na 
taaydaindts kaécana), Besides these passages where Some cannot 
mean the juice or the plant, there are same which speak of 
the connection of the daughter of the Sun with Soma; the 
former is thus said to purify the distilled Soma (RV.IX,1.6), 
and to have brought Soma after it had been expanded by rain 
(CX. 113, 3). The connection between Siiryd and Soma men- 
tioned in these passages becomes clear only if Sama is here 
understood to mean the Moon who, as a luminary even like the 
Sun, can reasonably be rewarded as his son-in-law. Yet another 
passages (RV.X.123,8) describes Soma as the drop (drapea) 
which goes to the Ocean, locking with the eye of a vulture; and 
here algo the allusion must be only to the Moon. The Atharva- 
veda which is generally reputed for oonceptions mora advanced 
than the Rgveda, helds its own even on the present oocasion, 
It declares in clear terms the identity of Soma with the Moen 
when it says (AV.XI.6.7) “May the god Soma free me he 
whom they call the Moon” (somo ma devo muficaitu yam dhud 
candramd 44), 


It ta thus clear that Soma meant also the Moon to the Vedic 
Seera: and this idea, sconpled with the fact that these people 
believed in a close association of Soma with the Manes, leads 
one naturaliy to the conclusion that the Moon must have been 
regarded, even so early as in the Vedic Period, as the world 
of the Manes. 


The Mores are not all of the same kind. There are distine- 
tions made among them (RV.X.15.1) into those that are lower 
(avara), those that are higher (para), and those that are middle 


a ee 





1 It mat be of interest to note in this context that Hiligbrandi contends that in 
the whole of the ninth Mandala, Some is the Moon and aowhoere the ordinary plant, 
(Vedische Aftthologie, pp, 803, 826). 

3 RY. 4.85,2. 
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(madhyama); of these, it is only those that belong to tho last 
variety that are expressly spoken of as soma-loving (madhyamah 
pitarah somyidaah), and it can hence be inferred that it is 
these alnoe thet are intimately connected with the Moon. The 
lower (avara) variety of the Manes might be composed of the 
ordinary virtuous dead who go to Yama'’s Heaven to revel in 
hia company. Soma is intimately connected even with 
Yama! The latter, we are told, sita under a tree in Heaven 
and drinke Soma in the company of the gods (RV.X.185.1). 
Varuna, who is the companion of Yama in hia merriment 
in thia world, is often identified with Soma (IX.77.5; 95.4), 
so that the dead man who is promised that he would meet 
the two kinga, Yama and Varuna, (RV.X.14.7) can be 
considered to meet Soma also. If so, we have here the 
beginnings of the Upanisadic theory that people of ordinary 
merit like sacrificers and philanthropists reach the Lunar World 
after their death. The theory that these people enjoy there 
might also have been suggested by the Vedic belief that tha 
dead man finds Yama in his Heaven engaged in an ever-lasting 
bout with the gods and that he is also welcome to the party, 
But the higher class (para) of Manes were justly honoured 
with a higher award. To this class belong the MbAuws, the 
Maruts, the angiruses, the Virapas, the Navagvas, the Dasaguss, 
the Atharvans, the Hhrgus, and the Kuéskus, All these are 
people who distinguished themselves by exhibition of special 
merit? and as a reward they became immortal and were treated 
even like gods. Not only do we hear often that tha Manes are 
in close relation with the Sun, but also immortality is found in 
the Veda to have a sort of epeosis] connection with the Solar 
gods. Thus, on the far path to the world of the Manes, Pusan 
is the protestor and Savtir the usherer of the dead ({ptisd tvd 
paiu prapathe purastat,,tatra ted devah savitd dadhdiu)3 
The Manes are united with or guard the Sun (RV.X.107.2; 154.5) 
or sre connected with the rays of the Sun (RV.I-!09.7),* and 


— re 


1 ©f Hillebrandst (op. evt,, 1.4904 ff.) nccording to whom Yuma is the Moor, In 
whioh dying ia typical, and thus the mortal ohild of the Sun and oloscly connected 
with thea Manas. 

2 For an elaboration of this thame, see my Apropos of the Conception of Jmingr- 
faltly in tha Veda mentioned alraady, 

$8 RY. 5.17.4, 

4 Of. Bloomfield, 7.4,0,5., S¥027, 
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(RV.IX.113.9) we are even told clearly that the abode of the 
fathers is the highest point of the Sun (lekd yaira jyotismaniak 
taiva mam amrtam krdit), Varuna ia the wise guardian of 
immortality {dhiram dmriasya gopdm),’ and on Savitr all 
immortal things rest as on the axle-end of a car (RV.I.35,6). 
Stiry& is in one passage (RV X.85.20) asked to ascend the 
chariot bound for the world of immortals, and in another 
context it is clearly stated that man becomes finmortal by the 
solar ray (upamsund soem amriatvam anal)? Asin the case of 
the close relation of Soma with the pitrs which might he the 
beginning of the identification of tha /’strioka with the Moon, 
the intimate relation of immortality with the Sun may be the 
starting point for the later doctrine of Immortality being 
identified with dissolution in the Sun. 

From this world which is the abode of immortals 
like the Rbhus must be distinguished the abode of Visnu, 
another solar god’ in the Vedic pantheon. ‘This is a god whose 
status in the Rgveda is much debated. The general view* haa 
been that Visnu presents the unique spectacle of a god whom, 
from a very inferior position in the Vedic period, rises later in 
the Puranic period, to the dignity of the Supreme Spirit. 
Several reasons are adduced to prove that the position of 
Visnu in the Revedic age is quite insignificant. Nut more 
than five whole hymns and a few more stray verses are addregs- 
ed here to this god, so that, judged by the statistical standard, 
he will have to be counted asadeity of the fourth rank, 
Besides, in most passages he is landed along with a host of 
other divinities, and many of the attributes given to him are 
those which he shares in common with many of them®. Visnu 
is even stated to have sung the praise of Indra (RY. VIIE. 15,9), 


“4 RY. Vi, 49. 2 

2 RY, LY, $6.1. 

8 Oldenberg's view that Vtenu ia only a space-god (weliall durchachretiende Gott) 
is untenable, for the idea that he ig the solar home of souls ia too clearly connectad 
with him to be brushed aside ag of no account (ch. Hopkina, /.4.0.5., SVE. oxlvii &.): 

4 Oldenborg, Die Religion des Veda, p 227; Muir, O.9.T., [¥.98: Barth, Religtons 
of India, p. 164; Bhandarkar. Vaisnuvism, S'aivism and Minor Religious Systema 
p. 83 £.; Muedonell, Vedic Mythology, p.B7; Vedic Reader, p. 80, Griffith, Regveda, 
1.27 0. For other views of the sane nature, seo Dr. Dandakars interest'ng arlicte 
Vaan tn the Veda in Mestechift, Prof. P.V- Kane, pp. 95 

& Bor inatanes, like Fateu, Iadra takes atridaa, apraads out the apaoes and orealoe 
the wida air (RV.VL63.5; VII996). Along with Mifra, Varuna, and the Maruzs, 
¥ ignu pings the praises of Indra (RY. VIIL15,9). . 
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and to derive his power from that god (RV VIVI,12,27), From 
these considerations it should follow that Vianu is no prominent 
god at allin the RV. and that he is not only on a footing of 
equality with other gods, brut is often seen to be subordinate 
even to some of them,’ Itis true that the hymns in which 
Vignu is celebrated in the Rgeveda are extremely small in 
number compared with those used in edifying Indra or Varuna ; 
but to deny on this score to Visgu the position of a great god 
in the Veda would only be to forget that in a sacrificial collec- 
tion like the Reveda that is handed down tous the compara- 
tive prominence of the numerous goda in the Vedic pantheon is 
not necessarily brought out to the fullest oxtent.2 It is not 
necessary even to say that Vianu might have been quite popular 
among the masses, while the priestly classes, with its love for 
sacrifices, did not think much of him That would be to think 
that when the seer praised Visenw he did so with the utmost 
reluctance. This, however, cannot be, for the seer is seen to 
extol Visnu’s unique feat of taking the ‘three strides’ with ag 
much gusto as the feat of any other prominent god of the Veda, 
No one who reads the hymns in praiso‘of Vianu can afford to 
feel that this god ‘occupied a somewhat subordinate plaoe in 
the astimation and affections of the ancient rgis',? Of the three 
steps of Visnu, two, weare told, are visible to the naked eye, 
but the third and highest is beyond mortal ken. It is accessible 
to none, not even to the winged birdsin their flight. (RV,1.155 5 ; 
VII.99.2}. Itis the highest place (paramam padam) or the 
highest path (paramam pdthah),{ and is known only to its 


1 Weber stresses this by pointing ont that Vrane owes almost all his famous 
qualities to Indra (indische Sireifen, LI, 226 #., cited by Muir, op. ctt., p. 298), 

2 of, Keith, Religton and Philosophy of the Veda, I, 109 ff. 

§ Barth, Heltgions of India, p. 166: In a very interosting study of Veen in the 
Veda published renantly, Dr. Dandekar challenges both the views that thia god tp 
not prominent in the Reveda and that he ie un-Aryan in origin, and maintains that 
he must have bean supremo in the popular religion af the masses, though neglected 
by the highor class composed of pricstly intelloctuals (Festschrift Prof. DP. V. Kane, 
p.111), That Vienu ig not quite important in eo far as sacrifices are concerned lends 
some justification to the lattor part of the aiatement; but Lhe former part cust re- 
main unsettled tiE the community to which devotees’of Visnu lke Medhtiitht Hanva 
or Dirghaiamas exactly belonged is known with sortainty, 

4 Mule, op. ev, IV. 98. 

G6 RY, I, 22,20,21. 

6 RY. ITI. 65.10, 
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owner who guards it zealously (RV.X.1,3).1 Thia is a station 
situated far away from thia earth (ksayantam asya rajasah 
pardke)? The same is the import of other passages? which 
describe Vignu as living on high (brhan keayah)}, as mountain- 
abiding (girigih@) or mountain-dwelling (girtkest), Jt is also a 
fact that Visgu shares many an attribute with the other gods, 
and that he is even described sometimes as subordinate to 
Indra. Seeing that, in a kathenotheistio religion Hke that of 
the Rgveda, each god is, for the time being, supreme in the mind 
of the devotee, it is not right to pay much attention to attributes 
given to the gods by their worshippers when they are in 
divine ecstacy. 


The personality of Vienw is far more important in the Veda 
than is ordinarily estimated judging him from these criteria. 
His importance lies in the very fact that heia not a sacrificial 
deity,> As VYdska would classify him, he is a god of the celestial 
region (dyusthina) living on the highest plane compared with 
those gods that live in the atmospheric (aniarskea) or terrestrial 
(prthiw?t) regions, While almost all the other gods receive 
sacrificial offerings like Aavis or some, this is the god who is 
content with mere prayor (etuit), Like the god of the Puritans, 
he cares for piety rather than sacrifice, for devotion rather than 
offerings, It is thus stated that the group of Manes that go to 
his abode after their death is composed only of the pious 
(devayavah airvrayah)®’ among these Vedic poets. Their eye is 
ever directed towards thia highest abode of Vianu which is 
situated like an eye in Heaven (diviva caksur Gtaiam), It is 
their fond desire always that they should attain to the dear 
domain of Visnu where are the many-horned nimble kine, 


1 of. RY. ILI, 55.10; VII. 99.1. 

2 RY. ¥IT. 100.5, 

8 RY, VITIL16.9; 1.164,2,5. 

4 Buch deseriptions come chisiy from fusignificant manmbers of the family of 
Kanva like Parvata. Goatkti and Afvasitkti, Tho Xinva family la moroover known 
for its apecial devotion to Indra But Vise is really the highest god in tha Veda. 2 

& Wor details in thia connesilon, sea my Stikéadhajah and Havirbhdjah in the 
Bharatiya Vidya I11.1$1ff. It ia of interest to note here that dalties whieh ara 
Siitabh@ks arc not at all prominent in the Rgeveda that has come down to us. 

6 of. RY. 1. 50.10 which says that the godly attain to the supreme light of the 
Sun (stryam ‘devatra aganma jyoiir uitamem), Another passage (RY XX. 15. 3} 
where connection between the maces aod the wide-slep of Viste ia mentioned should 
alao be of the same import, 
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here men devoted to the gods rejoice,’ and which is a veritable 
Ting of nectar: 


Tad vispoh paramam padam sad& pas’yanti ellrayah | 
Diviva caksur diatam I 
Tad asya priyam abhi patho asyim naro yatra 
devayavo madanti | 
Urukramasya #a hi bandhur ittha visnoh pade parame 
madhva utsah t! 
T4 var visting us masi gamadhyai yatra gavo 
bhiiris thaga ayasab | 
Atraha tad urugaiyasya vrsnah paramam padamava 
bhati bhari 1? 


In the later age of the Epics and Puranas, Visnu occupies 
e high place of one among the trinity, and even forma to his 
ctaries the highest god, But the Puriinic Visnu is only a 
gical development of the god of the Vedic period. His history 
the history of one regular and normal development. There 
e no traces here of breaks and stop-zaps, of sudden elevations 
id recognitions, From the Vedic age down to the age of the 
xios and Purdnas, Visnuw ia primarily revered for being the 
viour and asylum of departed souls, 


To sum up : the Vedic seers believed in a threé-fold heaven, 
16 lowest of them which was intimately connected with Soma 

Moon and belonged to Yama, formed the destination of 
ple of ordinary merit like sacrificers and philanthropists, 
16 remaining iwo heavens were situated in the higher region. 
1a realm of Savitr and Sirya was the lower of these two, 
id in this were accommedated men like the AbhAua and the 
aruts whose exceptional merit brought tham immortality and 
vinity. The other which is no other than the highest heaven 

Vien was accessible only to the seers and even among 
ese seers, only to those who were known for their piety and 
votion towards the gods, 


According to RY. VIII. 29.7, the gods thomsolves rejoice in this abode (yatr 
go niddanii). 

BY. I, 22,20; 154.5,6 

ef. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p.170; Hopkine, Religions of India, p. 458; 
eon Dyaus, Vignu, Varuza and Rudra (J,A,0.8., XVI, oxlvii &,) 
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THE NANANA GRANT OF CAULUKYA KING KUMARA- 


PALADEVA OE GUJARAT DATED VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1212 
BY 
GAURISHANKAR H. OJHA 


The grant was found while digging the foundation of a house 
at the village called N&an4n&, about three miles from Bhagvan- 
pura railway atation on the B, B. & C. I. Ry. On hearing about 
its discovery, I secured it through a friend of mine for examina- 
tion and subsequently published its summary in my Annual 
Report on the working of the Rajputana Museuns, Ajmer for the 
year ending 3lat March 1987, op, 3-4. 

The grant consists of two copper-plates, which are inscribed 
on one sida only. The messurement of each piate is 12” by 944.” 
Their edges are slightly turned up ao as to form raised rime to 
preserva the writing. Two ring~holes ai the bottom of the first 
and tha top of the second plete show that they were originally 
held by two rings, which sre now missing. Each plate contains 
16 lines of writing. The letters are engraved deaply and their 
average size is about four-tenths of an inch. The plates are in 
a fairly good condition and the writing is legible throughout. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit and the characters 
are Nagari, Except the five vorses at the end (11 22-25), which 
are benedictory and imprecatory, the rest of the record ia in prose. 
As regards orthography the letter Tis throughout denoted by the 
sign for 3. A consonant following ¢ is mostly doubled, e. g. 
areomaay (1.5), wepatw (1.7), fatsaa (1.8 ), wat (1, 22 ), sare 
(1. 26 ), ete. Rules of Sandhs are observed in all places, The sign 
of avagrahu has been used only thrice, e.g. sett (1. 13), senaerat’ 
(1.20) and gastsa (1.31), The sign of anusvdra is mostly 
used, 8. g. ATHE (1.3), war (1.8), smewe (1.8), dee (1.9) 
etc,, while at some places the nasal is also employed, ae. g. Hatt 
(1. 6.), and wearea: (1.9). Pretkhami@irkis have been mostly used, 
but at places we also come across ordinary mairae, e. g. yoareri® 
(1.16), arg@ (1 18), Serr (1.20) and wera (120) © ia 
written in its old form (+) at two places, e. g. ¥€ (1. 25) and ga 
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1.31), The language of the inscription ia quite correct and a 
ew mistakes which occur in it are moatly dua to the engraver, 

The grant refers to the reign of Paramabhattdraka-Maharija- 
thirtija~Porameévara Srl KumA4rupSladeva and gives the following 
renealogy of the Caulukya kings of Gujarat :-~ 

1 Paramabhattiraka-Mabarajadhiraja-Paramesvara Sri 

Milarajadeva. 

2 P.M. P. Sri Camundardjadeva. 

3 ye Sri Durlabhar&jadeva. 

4 " Srl Bhimadeva. 

5 " Sri Karnadevs alias Trajlokyamalla, 

6 . Sri J ayasiinhadeva alias Avantinatha, Tri- 
bhuvanagands, Barbarskajianu (i. @. con- 
qnueror of Barbaraka} and Siddbaoakra 
vartl ( SiddharAja ). 

rj m Sri Kumé&rapaladeva, conqueror of Sakambhar! 

The record mentions that the last named king ( Sri Kumara- 
paladeva ) granted one dramma per day from the customs-house 
of Nadtla ( Nadol}, on the occasion of the lunar eclipse, to the 
tempie of Lakhanesvara built by Lakhanadev!, daughter of the 
exalted Nadiliya (of Nadol) C&buvana (Chauhan) family of 
Kuntapala and situated within the preoincts of the temple of 
Tripurucadeva,. 

The grant was isaued from AnshilapStaka and is dated 
Monday, the fifth day of the bright half of Sravana ( Kartikadi ), 
Vikrama Samvat 1212, corresponding to the 24th July 1156 A. D. 
The day ia irregular as the Caitradi Sravana Sudi 5 fell on 
Wednesday. while it was Tuesday on the same date of the 
Kartikadi Srivans. 

The grant was written by Mahadeva, son of Laksmana of 
the Gauda EKAyastha family, the Maha’-Aksa~Pataiika ( the 
Chief Registrar). The diaka ie Maha&-Sandhivigrahika (the 
Minister of Peace and War ) Srl Delans. The second plata 
bears at the end the name of 8r! Kumérapaladeva ( written by 
the writer ). 

Of the placea mentioned in the grant, Nadila is the present 
N&dol in the Godavada district of the Jodhpur State and Anahilae- 
patake ( Anahilavada ) is the present Patana in the territory of 
His Highness the Gackwad of Baroda, 
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Plate I 
(1) ott ‘carer crearadiqtag aaeatrenasiiacmaascaaEeee- 
AGUA aT Tea 


(2) esfigetrantawgrgearaaraarcengreenarsyata ata 
aT“ 


(8) Heerergerararreanawtadersaerrsmarrwta a Hae a- 


(4) WersaarqeaawAdE Nt Saeranearsaaaa Ta aasa- 
qata- 


(5) eqrarereerteagrrenaternaaisiaisisqag ai eer 
qauret- 


(6 ) Peqranreaararrwagrrsnvarsraa radar aay aANS- 
(7) wardens awattatinaitetrarerg casa TETt SAR 
(8) cartusaacinaafaeaciniastisnaare tear 
(9) oeftereparneta: warrarngedseraiiad: wae 
trag- 
(10) wart drethactaSgensentt srarqates atTaaey a 
ufarg- 
(1ll)a@ var i sdtafyeardeateriaedaearaag araag 
| WMT 


(12) areddmregesiartarat traea wateant wag F222 
aq wrTau- 


(13) git“ ditseat darararacaanyaserat fara 
sftaauty- ee 





Indicated by a symbol, 

This align of punctuation is superfluous. 
Read aire °, 

Resd We. 

Read qrffa: , 

Read geqry . 

Faad aie 6, 

Read gp7q°, 

Read Ay, 


* Read qrqoy®, 
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(14) saree atangacaia era wuss aaaed warttea- 
AsTsy | 
(15) denna are afeaieeranesaarwat wntraedare- 
(16) seatfeemragttas = nesitgen Ratteats gorasi- 
Plate I]. 


(17 ) Pree! ager dawaragesdeterc aero 
(18) go arere FANSHOUAP SANSA WES Ragas 
(19 ) staqestasnreat antedteranacare fa wit Fg 
qe: AI- 

(90) ariqeqdrearte wae | eared Raeqeqas Aea- 
StATTH- 

( 91) watt anadteatteererqagaqataagaaen wate 

(22) at @ araar sare | vigatagent cart awit aah | 
ATTA 

(23 ) wader w array ate Te | 2 [th] Weis TaN Yo Te- 
anata wal 

(24) Saaweufil’ 1 Ratecattatrent aif et ara ary: 
TART aT 

Read qymaqsz*, 


This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 
This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 


This sign of punctustion is superfluous, 
Originally the words yananzaeaoriai were engtaved, bui all the 


Isttars have been struck off by two short slanting strokes at the top of aach 
latter and on the right hand margin drag eTsanneat ja written in the 
game bard. To denote the alteration two Harthrapadas in the form of 
orossen ( x) have been placed at the beginning as well as at the end of the 
ofiginal and altered words. 


Read gm, 

Read °qyqq°, 
Read yitig: . 

Read ai2qqana, 
Read qarewaniy, 
Read "qari ait. 
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* (25 all Wn) ee % weqsiertes oiaeie Furereya;r a- 


( 26 ) eareted 1 aredity etre great Qaarat acengeraraa- 
C27 ) qreteger a: 1 8() eg farderarsreer erent: aarenra iar: | gee z- 
( 28) er war wfaerer ae wer we lie [0] faearedteraiarg 


Pees awaira- 
(29) a: gerreach sada TaraTaraercars Ul [ti] fetes 
aaa ai- : 
( 30 ) sareeaterargergrerrteg so steenrga se shred: 
(31) a1 aaetss qeretifamee so ofleeo ga 1 
( 32 ) Si Saris saey 


Read a77e7/, 


= nh 2 fe 8 WF 


Read qT; 
Read 7aa7 °, 
Read agiH", 
Read agiaetee, 
Read 2RaRT 


Read shatter, 


THE VILIVAYAKURAS AND SIVALAKURA 
OF THE KOLHAPUR COINS 
BY 
M. GOVIND Pal 


The genealogy of the later SatavShanaa i.e. the last § kings 
of the Satavdhana dynasty from Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni to 
the [ast Pulumavi, with their respeotive regnal periods as I have 
settied, stands as follows—' 


1 Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni 





60-91 A.C. 
| b | 
2 Vasisthiputra 3 Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumayfv)i Sri Sivaskandha 
91-119 A. C. Satakarni 
119-148 A, C, 
4 VasisthIputra > Gautamiputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni Srl Yajia Satakarni 
148~152 A. C, 152-181 A.C. 
6 Vijaya 
181-187 A. Cc, 
7 Vasisthiputra 
Sri Candas ( Candra ) 
Satakarni 
sd Hi AC. 
, 8 Sr Pulumavri 
197-€ 205 A.C. 


Some 60 yeara ago, certain coins of copper and lead were dis- 
covered in Kolhapur, burifed in what appears to have once been 
a Buddhist sfipa near the hill of Brahmapuri, north-weat of the 
town. These co:ns bear three kinds of legends. viz— 


—— 








1 This table hag been given here merely for reference. Tha articles 
bearing upon the genealogy and chronology of the later SaAtavibanaa will be 
published acon hereafter. 
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(1) Ratio Vasigthiputasa Vilivayakurasa, 

(2) Rafio M&dhariputasa Sivalakurasa, and 

(3) Raito Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

And this serial order is based on the evidence of the re-strik- 
inga of the coins themsleves, for no. 2 Madhariputra re-strikes 
the coins of no. 1 Vasisthiputra, and similarly no. 3 GautamiIputra 
re-strikes the coins of no. 1 Vasisthiputra as well as those of no. 2 
Madhariputra, eo that of these three rulers whom these coins have 
brought to light, Vasisthiputra is no doubt the earliest, Madhari- 
Putra comes next, aud Gautamiputra is the latest in point of time, 

Different scholars have explained these names and identified 
these rulera in different waya,' but none of them seema to be 

satisfactory. So] shali offermy oxpianation here, which may 
be taken for what it is worth. 

In Ptolemy's geography * we are told that in his time(t } 
the capital of Fiastanesa i. e. obviously Castana, the Saka ruler 
of Surdgtra and Malava, was Ozéné=Ujjayini, and ( 2 ) the royal 
seat of Sir Polemaios was Batthana, which is no doubt Ptolemy's 
Greek for the Prakrit Paitthana--Skt. Pratisthana, modern 
Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad State, and 
we shal) soon see that it was forajong time the capital of the 
imperial Sa&tavahanas, It thus follows that Ptolemy’s Siro 
Paemaios ia without doubt one of those three kings cf that dyn- 
asty who Are called Puléindvi or Puldm4 in the Puranas,’ and 


Polum&yi as we)l as Polumavi in their inscriptions.‘ 


} RL. G. Bhandarkar: Early History of the Dekkan ( EHD }, Calcutta 
(1928 }, pp. 34-35; Vineant Smith: Early History of India ( HHI), p. 251; 
Jouvesau-Dubreuil: Ancient History ofthe Deccan ( AHD), p. 45; D. RK. 
Bhandarkar: ‘Dekkan of the Saitavihana poriod’ in‘ Indian Antiquary’ 
{ 1A}, SLIX ( 1920 ), pp. 31-34; V. 8. Bakhle: ‘Btavibanas and the con- 
temporary Kahbetrapas' in JBBRAS [¥ { 1928), pp. 55-58; EK. P. Jayaswal: 
‘Problems of Saka-Sitavibana History’ in JBORS KVI (1930), pp. 
267-269 ; J. Preyluski: ‘* Hippokoura et Satakarni® in JRAS ( April 1929 ), 
pp. 273-879, and its English translation by L. ¥V. Ramagwami Aiyar in 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, [TV (1980), pp. 49-53; 
Rapsaon: Indian Coins ( RIC ), pp. 23-24. 

® MoOrindie: Anoient India as desoribsd by Ptolemy, Caleutta, 1927 
( Ptolemy ) pp. 152, 155, 175-177. 

* Pargiter: Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age ( Pargiter ), 
pp. $8-43 and 71-72. 

4 Ltiders’ list, Nop. 112%, 1123, 1134, 1106 ets,; and EI VIU, p. 60, and 
SIV, p. 115. 
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From the Girn&r (or Junagadh) inscription! of the Saka 
Mahi-keatrapa Rudradama, we know that he had already succeed- 
ed his grand-father Castana in its year 72 of the Saka ern, i. a. 
150-151 A. G., while from the Andhau inscriptions? of the year 
92 of the same era i. e. 130-131 A.C, we know that Castana and 
Rudradima were ruling conjointly at that time. In an inacrip- 
tion at Kanherl? we are further told that a queen of ( the Sata- 
vShana king) Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni was the daughter of 
Mahi-keatrapa Rudra.. of the race of the Karddamaka kinga, L a. 
evidently a race of foreign rulers, and this Rudra.. is, all soholara 
are agreed, the Saka ruler Rudradama, the grandson (and the 
immediate successor } of Cagtana, and this is amply borne out by 
his. own atatamont in his afore-said Girndr inscription that he was 
not remotely, and therefore was sufficiently closely, related to Sat- 
karni i. «. Sd&tawahana king—eraeur:.-- weaeqiiagrTaq ---Since 
Ptolemy however mentions only Cagtana, and not Rudradama too, 
as king at Ujjayini, if goes without saying that his reference 
ia to a atate of things sometime before 13-131 A. C, say 
C. 125 A. ©, or yet earlier, when Rudradima had not yat 
been associated with his grand—father in rnlership. Consequantly 
Ptolemy's Siré Polsmatos would seem to have been the contem- 
porary of the Saka ruler Cagstana, and the immediate predecassor 
aa well, in his own line, of a Vasisthiputra Sri Sitakarni, who 
was the son-in-law, and therefore for some or sevéral years a con- 
temporary too, of Cagtana’s successor Rudradima. Conclusively 
therefore Siro Polematos ia the 2nd king in the above genealogy, 
viz, Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumdyi (91-119 A. C.) the elder brother 
as well as predecessor of Vasisthiputra Sri { Sivaskandha ) + 
Sstakarni (119-148 A. C.), Ptolemy’s work therefore must have 
been composed before or soon after 119 A. C. 

in Ptolemy we are furrther told that in the country inland 
from the west coast, while Ssro Folematos= VaAsisthiputra Sri Pul- 
umayi was ruling in the north at Satthana=Paithan, another 
ruler, whom he calle Baleokouros had his royal seat in the south 


a Le — a Ee Se — TT —— 


{ Bpigraphia Indica, ( EI), VIIL p. 47. 
EI, XVI, pp. 23-25. 
$ HEX, Appendix: Ludera’ List of Br&hmi Inscriptions, No. 934. 
4 From the PurSpas ( Pargiter, p. 42 line 30} we learn that the personal 
pame of Vasigthaputre Sri Satakarni, wae Givaskandhba, 


41 [ Annals, BO. B. 1.) 
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at Hippokoyra.' There is no distinet letter in Greek for our © (v), 
which was therefore invariably represented by the Greek conson- 
ant b, ot the vowel o, or tha diphthong ox,® so that as was firet 
pointed out by the iste Dr. R, G. Bhandarkar and has since bean 
universally ace3pted, Ptolemy’s Baleokouros i.e. Baleokoura in 
its uninflected form, is quite the same as the Vilivayakura of the 
Kolhapur coins,*® but which of the two Vilivéyakuras we shall 
presently see. 


Now Ptolemy's Hippotoura, which thus lay to the south of 
Paithan, was situated in the interior, obviously to the west of 
river which he calls the Benda (or Binda), and which Yule has 
identified with the Bhimd river * It further stood between the 
cities which ha calls (1) Jndé (in the east) and (2) Banaouasei 
(in the west) * which are easily and correctly identified with 
{1} Indi, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency, and ( 2} Banavasi, 
a town In the Sirsi taluk of the North Kanara district in the 
same Presidency, In other words Hipnokoura certainiy lay in the 
Karnataka country. In my identification of the 10 cities, which 
Ptolemy mentions as lying between the river Benda=the Bhima 
Tivar and Lunoouase;= Ranavasi, viz. (1) Nuagarouris, ( 2} Ta- 
baso,( 3) Indé, (4) Tiripangalida, (5) Hippokoura, (6) Souboution, 
(7) Sirimaiaga, (8) Kadligeris, (9) Modoqoulla and (10) Petirgaia, 
I have shown ° that all of them lie in Northern Karnitaka and 
his Hippokoura is no other than the present Hipparagi (sleo called 
Havina Hipparagi) in the Bageyadi taluk of the Bijapur 
district. 


We have just sean that Paithan=Pratisthins was the capital 
of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi, Now in the final verse in one of 


1 Ptolemy, pp. 175-76, 178-79: LHD p. 43, 

4 @g. The river VFitasti=Fidaspes ( Ptolemy, p. 89); Aluvakhota= 
Olokboira (Ptloemy, p. 180}; Vindhya mountain=Ovindion [( Ptolemy, 
Dp 7? ). ) 

* END, p. 44, 

4 Ptolemy, pp. 178 and 358, 

5 Thid, pp. 175-76. . 

€ My Eannada art. Ptolemy's Hippokoura containing the identification 
of all those 10 cities, has been published in the Prabuddia Karanadfaka 
( Bangelore ), AXAT]E: no. 1 ( August 1941) pp. 83-104, and no, 2 { October 
1941 ), pp. 9-92. The English art, will soon follow. 
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the Mss of the Prakrit poam Gatha-Saptuéati, we are told—' 
UTN ACTA FRAG ATS TUT FST | 

that its reputed author Hala, who was a King of the Satavahana 
dynasty, and ruled about 100 years before VAsisthiputra Sri 
Puluméyi (91-119 A.C.), as is evident from the Puranas,” was the 
king of Kuntala, and further in its colophon he is spoken of as 
PATA AC MASTATAAI ST STAPNTHAH...aSIQMIAS WiaaaTes 
aieg-.-king of Kuntala and the lord of the city of Pratisthana, 
which was therefore ev.dently his capital, A yet earlier king 
of the aame dynasty who ruled some 60-70 years before Hala, 
as appears from the Puranas,’ is known by the very significant 
name Kuntala ( Sv&tikarna or } Satakarni, which naturally tends 
to connect him with the Kuntala country. And perhaps it is 
yet another Satavahans king, who is said to have ordered the 
exclusive use of the Prakrit Janguage in bis harem in the Kuntala 
oountry—-Beasy VIASAT ATA TWAT At ITHACA EACAAT CT Taal 
faqa:\? It thus appears that Kuntala was the home province of 
kingdom of the SAtavaéhansas, and Paithan their imperial capital, 
i, e. the capital of the kings themselves, and not of their heirs- 
apparent nor of cther princes of the royal family, from at least 
the beginning of the first century B. C. to at least the and of the 
Teign of Vasisthiputra Sri Fulumayi { 91-119 A. C. ), if not yet 
later on until the end of their dynasty in C. 205 A.C. 


From the Nasik cave inscription of the 19th regnal year of 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi'® i. e. 169-1140 A, C., the Satavahans 
empire which he inherited from his father, the great conqueror, 
Gautam!putra Set Satakarni, is known to have included (1) Anipa 
in the north i. o. thea Haihaya country lying to the north of the 
Narmada river, (2) the Mahéndra mountain in the east i. e. the 
Eastern Ghats standing between the rivers Goddvarl and Mahé- 

1 Nirgayasigar Presse Edition ( Bombay, 1899 ), Introd, p. 1. 

4 Pargiter, pp. 41 and 71. 

2 Ibid, p. 40, fn. 61, and p. 71. It is this Gitavahang king who ia mention- 
edin Vitsyfyana's Kamasutra ( EHD,) p. 69, fo, 7 J sag] aeaa: TAM 
Trad Aq aaaTAl | aaa}, 

4 Rajaéékbara's Kdvyo-mimamsa ( Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 1}, 

. oO, 
° « EI, VIIL, p. & 
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nadi, (3) the Malaya hill in the south i. e.-the southern portion of 
the Western Ghata to the south of the river Kavérl, and (4) on the 
west the coastal Apardnta country,' so that there is hardly any 
doubt that the whole of the Karnataka country was inoluded in 
the Satavahna empire under Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi, which 
thua extended from the river Narmad& in the north to the river 
Kavérl in the south, and was bounded by the Eastern Ghiate and 
the Arabian sea on the other two sides. It therefore follows that 
the city of Hippokura, which was the capital of Baleokouwros, as 
Ptolemy tells us, was also comprised within Sri Palumayi’s em- 
pire, and was evidently the capitai of one of its principalities or 
tributary states, and accordingly S#aleokource=Vilivayakura, 
would at once scem to have been s subordinate ruler under Vasi- 
gthiputra Sri Pulumay!, or in other words a vicercy of that Sata- 
vahane king and never himself an independent king as several 
scholars seam to believe. 


Another fact which also tends to the same concluaion, on that 
while the names of the Satavahana kings, whether on their coins 
or in their insoriptions, have the honorific Sirs ie, Sri invariably 
immediately preceding them,” that epithet however is conspicuous 
by absence in every one of the three names on the Kolhapur coins, 
and since neither its presence in the former oases could be merely 
customary, nor its absence in the latter purely accidental, it is 
unavoidable to infer that inasmuoh as the later Satavahanas 
were paramount rulers, the Sri=Siri preceding their names 
could not well be simply honorific, but was also indicative of 
their imperial rank, and ag such it was an indispensable part of 
their designation, and consequently ita absence on the Kolhapur 
coins argues that the Vililvayakuras and Sivalakura mentioned 
on them were undoubtedly just subordinate rulers, and not sove- 
reign Kings like the Sd&tav&hanas. And if at the same time it is 
remembered that it was invariably the princes cf the royal house, 
such as the sons cr brothers or nephews etc. of the reigning king, 


i For the identifioation of these and other place-names in that inserip- 
tion, vide TA, XLVIII { 1919 ), pp. 150-51, and Nundalal Day's Geographical 
Dictionary of ancient and mediaeval! India. 

* Insoriptions~—( 1) Liders’ list nos, 994, 1084, 1106, 1122, 1123, 1194, 1125, 
1146, 1147 ete.; (2) EI: VIII, pp.€0 and 71, XVIII, pp, 318-319, and XIV, 
p. 115. Coins of (1) Bri Siva Sitakarani: AHD p. 41, (2) Sri Yajfis 
Satskaryi: RIC p. 23, Plate III. 5, and ($3) Sri anda Sétakargi: AHD p, 42, 
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who governed under him as hin viceroysi.e. as subordinate 
ruJers, both the Vilivayakuras and the intermediate Sivalakura 
would forthwith seem to have been Kumdras i. eo. { kings’ ) sons 
or princes,' of the imperial family, very likely the sons of per- 
hapa as many contemporary kings of the SatavShana dynasty. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that these princes not only 
strike coins with their own names but aleo take on them their 
respective metronymica exactly as the later Sétavahanas do in 
their inscriptions as well as their coins. * 

Since thus the Vilivéyakuras and Sivalakura would seem to 
have been Kumdrae of the Satavahana family, it need hardly be 
said that every word on the Kolbapur coins is Prékrit, exactly 
asia tho case with the legends on the Saitav&hana coins, and 
therefore Viltotiya-kura and S;vala-kura, which at first sight appear 
ag rather bizarre amid the other undoubted Prakrit words iu 
those coin-legends, are not out-landish but are likewise pure 
Prakrit designations. A comparison besides of these designa- 
tions definitely shows that they sare compounds of which the 
common latter part is the word ‘ura, and now that we know that 
Viiivaya-kure and Siveala-kura were princes, there can not be any 
more doubt that Aura is only a Prakrit form of the Skt. word 
Kumira, 

Now the Skt. word gatft=—({ king's) daughter, princess, cocurs 
as SAti ss well as gat in Hala’s Gatha-Saptadali—nvre Wat 
@wai i) ( III. 98, fu. 11 ), and the Prakrit form arsigég for the Skt. 
SITAM@as or Ararissea ( VIL 59, fn. 5 ) in the same poem puts it be- 
yond doubt that gz could not well be less literary than Pat. 
Even if it were not so, we shall do well to ramember that the 
Prakrit which is met with in the inscriptions and coin-legends 
of the Satavahana period, with which we are here concerned, is 
tratber popular than literary, as &® comparison with the elegant 
Praikrit of the Gathai-Sapiaéati wiil readily teatify. We have 
therefore to think of Saf and gat rather than Fat and gat in 
tha present connection, as having been current in the popular 
neage of those days, And when agsin the media] & of (Sar= ) 
mat was further dropped, as such syncopes are quite frequent in 
common parlance, there only remaing p*=(king’s ) son, prinoe, 


i Amarakoida: TATISTE eae TITS: uC 2. 7.12%). 
? Bee footnote % on p. 334 above, 
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Or the process of the change from Fart to‘ Ft may aleo be 
otherwise explained. The medial anuntisika 8 is frequently 
changed into an anusvira In popular language, and @ATt accord- 
ingly becomes 8%, Pt and finally Ft.’ The anusvira symbol is 
moreover invariably omitted, as is borna out by a number of ex- 
amples in the Satavahana inscriptions, e.g. in the aforessid 
Nasik eave inacription of the 19th regnal year of Vasisth!putra 
Sri Pulumayi ( El. VIII, p. 60 }—aaeax =afeas (line 1), aar=74 
(1.6) &o. so that gare — Het. 


Accordingly Vilivaya*kura would be Vidivitya-kuimdra, and 
Bivala—-kura similarly Sivala-kum@ra; and on an analogy with 
the compound Ra@ja-kum@ra=king’e son, whioh has the same 
word Kumara for its lattar part, both of them are readily explain- 
ed aa eimilar genitive ‘aipyurusa compounds meaning respectively 
the son of Viitvaya and the son of Stvala. And since one of the 
two Vilivayakuras i. e. Ptolamy’s Baleokouros, was a conternpo- 
rary of Vasisthiputra Sr! Puolumayi or Pulamdavi ( for these are 
merely the two different forms of the same personal name, as we 
shail presently see), and besides Vilivayakura, as we now know, 
means the son of Viliviyas, it need hardly be said that Vitiraya 
ts merely a variant of Pudumdy(vy, and Viliviyakura therefurc 
means the son of Pudumay(v)i, 


The process ia perhaps as follows-~(1}9 > ¥—aaReax =F 
anfes ( Gatha-Saptasati=Gs, III. 86), sara avers ( Ibid, IIT. 26, 
iV. 36), ati=arty (101.39), a@raa=aramr (I. 78), sativa= 
aidtaat ( Hémacandra’s Sabdinusdsana= HS, VIII. 1. 100), saa= 
wza (ibid, VII. 1,223) &c., (2) s>z—gaes=gita (GS, II. 96, 
LIL 14, 27,55), eeraceter &o, (3) 8 > I—Aeag=aene ( Hb. 
VIIL. 7,61), su®arqcaigaeq (Ibid, VIII. 1. 243), aras—arae; 
(4) g>H—efm =¢arql, Bitie=—ass, alte &c; and (5)a > a-- 
Tait —Taz2, Ratatat, eX —arT Ko, so that Pulumayi, Pulumavi 
= Vilivaya. 


Now there are two diffarent Vilivayakuras mentioned on the 
Kolhapur coins ( Nos. 1 and 3 ), the earlier of whom is a VA&sist- 
hiputra = son of a & queen who asa Vasisthii.e. belonged to the 


——s = er 





1 These forme ara still Met with in the titlea of the scions of the 
princely houses of northern ludia, 
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Vasiatha gofra, and the later a Gautamiputra=son of a queen 
who was 4 Gautaml, i. «. belonged to the Gautama gofra, Which 
of'the twain was Ptolomy’s Bazeokouros ? In other words, which of 
thease two princes was tha son as we have just sean, and the viearoy 
as well, of the contemporary Sdtavabana king VasisthIputra Sri 
Pulumayl ? 

All these three Satavahana princes bear their respective metro- 
nymios, Viasisthi-putra, Madhari-putra, and Gantam!-putra, 
exactly as the later Saétavahana kings from Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni onwards do, and all of them will have therefore to be 
duly assigned to the period covered by the reigns of the later 
Satavahanas i.e,60 fo C. 205 4.C. Now within this period there 
were only two kings among them who were called Pulum&yi, viz. 
(1) Vasisthiputra Sr! Pulumayi {91-119 A.C.}, and (2) the laect 
king Sri Pulumayi (197-C. 205 A.C.). And since the former is 
called Pulum&y! tn some of his inscriptions and Pulumavj in 
others’ and these names, as is self-ovident, sre merely the 
yariants of each other, it need hardly be said that the earlier 
Vilivayakura. vis. Vasisthiputra Vilivaiyakura of the Kolhapur 
coin No. 1, is the son of the earlier Pulumay(v)i, viz, Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pulu ma&y(v)i, and consequently the other Vilivayikura, 
viz. Gautamiputra Vilivayakura of the No, 3 coin is the son of 
Sri Pulumavi i oe. the last of the Satavahanas. There is thus 
hardly any doubt that Vasisthiputrea Vilivayakura of coin No. 1 
is Ptolemy's Saléokouros. 


We have seen? that Vasisth! putra Sri Palumayi Wag euceoed- 
ed by hie brother Vasigthiputra Sri Sivaskandha Satakarni ( 119- 
148 A. O }, who in his turn was succeeded by his nephew Vasi- 
gthiputra Sey Siva Satakarni (148-152 A. C.) son of Vasiathiputra 
Sri Pulumayi, VaAsisthiputra Vilivayakura, who was the son of 
Vasisthiputra SrI Pulumayi might therefore as well be Vasisth!- 
putra Siva Saétakarni as any other son of VAsisthiputra €rl Pulu- 
mayi, for it is not possible to be more definite about his identity, 
because he has been mentioned by only his metronymie Vasiath!- 


| Pulumaiy in Lidere’ list nos. 1129, 1123 ete, and Pulumaus in Dos, 


1106, 1124 eto. 
4 This will ba shown in our forthooming art, on the genenlogy and 
phronology of the later Satavahanas. 
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putra and patronymic Viliviyakura i. e. Pulum&fyi-Kumira, and 
not by his personal name, so that all that ean be said with 
certainty about him, is that ho was a son of VasisthIiputra Srl 
Pulumayi. If besides he was the same prince who later on be- 
came king as Vasisthiputra Sri Siva S&takarni, his Kolhapur coin 
No, 1 must have been struck when he was yet a prince, Yuvaraja, 
under his father and was ruling as hie viceroy during some or 
several years of hia reign. 


Next in order of time is prince M&dhbariputra Sivalakura of 
the Kolhapur coin No, 2, and we have seen Sivala-kura is 
Sivala-Kumdra and means son of Sivala. Who then is Sivala? 

It ig well-known that the suffix @ is added to proper names 
without any alteration of sense, cr In the sense of endearment, 
and in Litders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions there ocour several in- 
atances of proper names with that suffix, moat of which no doubt 
belong to the later Sdtavahana period; e. g. (1) Krsna ( Kanha ) 
=Kanhila { No, 833), (2) Naga = Nagila ( Nos. 338, 470, 569), 
(3) Dréna = Dronala { No. 1417), (4) Vasu=fem. Vasula ( No. 
249), and (5} Siva ( Siva) = fem. Sivala (Nos. 709, 1268 ) where- 
fore masc. Sivala. So Siva = Sivala, and since there was only 
one king among the Iater Sstavahanas who was called simply Siva, 
there is hardiy any doubt that Sivala is that king V4asisthiputra 
Sei Siva Satakarni, (148-152 A. C.), and Sivalakura ia therefore 
his son. He also bears the metronymio Miadhariputra, wherefore 
the queen who was hig mother was a Madhar!l i.e. she belonged 
to the Madhara = M&thara gofra. The name of thia gafra is met 
with in the metronymic of Madhariputa Siri Vira Purisadata 
aon of V&sithipnta Cantamitla in the pillar inscriptions at 
Nagériunikonds,' and also in that of Madhariputa Sv&mi 
Sakagéna in the Kanhér! cave insoriptions;* and from Héma- 
oandra we have ‘ @zcqtatd arat:’ ( Abhidhinacinfamanm, v. 846) 
and ‘atett sratand: ’ ( Anékdrtha-samgraha, v. 1194), so that 
Mathare géira would seem to be the gdfra of Véda-vy Sasa. 


After Vasisthiputra SriSiva Satakarni (148-152 A. (.) the 
succession which went back to tha younger branch, when his 


i Annual Report op Sonth [ndien Epigraphy, 1927, pp, 48-43 and 7%, 
4 Zitiders’ list, nos, 1001 and 1002, 
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uncle's son Gautamiputra Sri Yaifie Sadtakarnoi (152-181 A. C.) 
ascended the S&tavibana throne, went on till the last in that 
junior branoh and never again reverted to the sanior, so that for 
one thing {ft is certain that prince Sivalakura, who waa the son 
of Vasisthiputra Sri Siva Satakarni, never Tuled as king. So we 
know him only by his metronymic Madhariputra and patronymic 
Sivalakura : that is all. 


The last in point of time is the prince Gautamiputra Vilivaiya- 
kura of the Kolhapur coin No. 3, and we have seen that he is the 
son of Sri Pulumavi (197-C 205 A.C.), the last of the Satava&hanas, 
by his queen who belonged to the Gautama gdfra. The only other 
thing we can tell about him surely, is that since the Sitavahana 
dynasty itself came to an end with his father Sri Pulumavi, this 
prince too did not rule as king. 
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A NOTE ON THE MBANING AND USE OF THE 
WORD JOHAR 
BY 
A, G, PAWAR 


The word Johar, indicating a form of obeisance, bas attain: 
ead a degree of importeanca in the history of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maraths Kingdom, by creating a little problem regarding 
the influence exercised upon the king by the contemporary saint, 
Ramadaega, Tradition affirms that Ramaddsa persuaded Shivaji to 
abandon the usage of saying jeAka@r and to adopt in its place the 
practice of ra@7im, Various accounts of this supposed change 
are given in the Bakhurs according to one of whioh a meeting ia 
eaid to have taken place betwaen the king and the saint in the 
Saka year 1573 (i. o A. D. 1651-52) when the saint asked the 
king to introduce the said change, “ Your kingdom,” the saint 
ie said to have observed to the king, “is a kingdom of the Hindus. 
It is therefore against ( Hindu ) religion to observe the oustom 
of doing joh@r as the Mlenchhas (Moslems) do, The Hindus 
should really say ramram and uae the aame expression in their 
Writings. Henceforth no Hindu excepting a member of the de- 
pressed class should use the word joh@r.” It is said that the 
king accepted the suggeation and issued orders to the effect that 
al] the caste Hindua should use the expression riimram, bui the 
Shudras were to stick to johar. Since that tima the change in 
the mode of obeisance is said to have come into forae. ' 

The assertions made or implied in this account are utterly 
anhistorical. The question whether Shivaji met Ramadadsa in the 
Saka year 1573, though relevant and important, need not be 
discussed here, particularly because it can be conclusively prov- 
ed that, whether this meeting took place or not, the change-over 
from johkir to ramradm could not have oecurred in the manner 
suggested. On the strangth of purely historical evidence, a detail- 
ed study of which is out of place here, two facts oan be 
well _ established to prove the falsity of tha story as given 





Seo Athalye’s & amarthanche Samarthya pr. 370-71. 
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in the Bakbars. Firstly, the term ramra@m was in vozus even be- 
fore the times of Shivaji and Ramadasa,'’ aso that there ia no 
question of the king introducing a new mode of greeting. Se- 
condly, the practice of saying johar continued not only through- 
out Shivaji’s reign but at least till the end of the seventeenth 
century, and what is even more important, the Chhatrapatis 
themselves used the term in their writings. In a letter whioh 
Shivaji wrote only three years before his death, he says johar 
to the addressee* (Maloji Ghorpadc, the Chief of Mudiol), 
and the king’s son, Rajaram, uses the same expression in the 
letters he wrote to the ohief of Sunda in the year 1690. * 
Had Shivaji ordered the change in accordance with the wishes of 
Ramad&aa, he himself would not have bean guilty of a lapse, nor 
his aon, Rajaram, would have dared to violate his father’s injunc- 
tions. The gross sbaurdity of the story of the Bakhars becomes 
even more evident when wa remember that, according to it, only . 
low-class Hindus were to continue the use of the expression 
gohdr, but, in fact, the Chhatrapatis themselves freely used it! 


The use of the term raimraim even before tha times of Shivaji 
and Ramadass and the currency of the expression johar during the 
reign of the firet three Maraths kings negative the suggestion 
that the former term came into force by a royal decree. Johar 
ia quite an ancient word (asis shown below) whereas rdmram 
came to be freely used since the beginning cf the sightesnth 
century. It is obvious that the subsequent disappearance of the 
word johar among the caste Hindus together with the retention 
of its use by the lower class, andthe prominence which the word 
ramram obtained in course of time, led tha imaginative writers of 
the Bakhars, which are but later productions, to weave a story 
around ‘the plot’ and make both Shivaji and Ramadass play an 
important part in it. One can conceive the possibility that 
Ramada&sa, being a devotee of Rama, was interested in the spread 
of his cult. Naturally the practice of saying raémradm may have 


1 N&Smadeva, «4 fourteenth century saint-post, has used it in one of his 
abhatges (nee Bharat [tibas Sansbodhsak Mandal Quarterly Vol. 4, p. 59) and 
in an official letter written before the beginning of Bhivaji'a regime the seme 
expression has been used ( see, B. I. 5. M, Itivratta, Saka £833, pp. 6-7 ). 

4 For thia letter, see Patrasarsangraha Vol. 2, No. 1901. 

Sea letters Nos, 477-78 of Shivachartira-Sahtiya Vol. 3, 
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obtained enthusiastic support by bis followers in the first instance 
and by many cthers in the and. Even so, Riamadaiga was not the 
firet to coin the word, nor did Shivaji give it the royal sanction 
and support. 

The eventual displacement of joh@r by other terms ia a fact 
which must be admitted but cannot be sarily explained. If the 
Bakhar account ig to be accepted as an explanation of the change 
it appears that the cbjection raised against that word was reli- 
gous. As quoted above, it ia asid that it was “ against ( Hindu ) 
religion to observe the onstom of doing joddr as the Mienchhas 
do.” If really an appeal were made to the Hindus on the reli- 
gious ground it must vertainly have evqked a hearty response, 
because religion waa still a living force, The religious argu- 
ment against johir, if it were raised, would be forceful and 
significant but, as is ahown below, utterly baselesa. It must be 
mentioned here that the expression which suparseded johkar wap 
not rumrim alune. Many other terms came to be used from time 
to time and some of them atill hold thair ground strongly. Thua, 
for instance, in a letter written in 1600 the word dandanata' is 
uscd whereas in another letter written fiftean years later the 
word used is adstinga numaskdru.* Both of these exprassions are 
pretty old and still very much in usa. The addition of ramram 
to the modes of greeting, and possibly the prejudice engineered 
against johdr, may have led to its subsequent downfall, 

Johir ia a purely indigenous word unconnected with any 
custom of the Mlenchhag who, at that time, were synonymous 
with Moslems. Had the word contained any ingredient suspected 
of Moslem origin, one would have reasonably expected to meet 
the word in the AajyevyavahaGrakosha, which lexicon, as ie well 
known, was purposely composed by Shivaji’s order to give San- 
skrit equivalents of mainly Persian words. The Koala, however. 
does not refer toit.* In fact, the word is much older than the 


! Shivachasitra-Sahitya, Vol. 2, letter No, 340, 
41 Idem No, 146. 
$ The stansa which refers to the modes of greeting is aa follows :— 


reqrega farsa qAeTeeAL FAT | 


ATSEN: OTA: FUTeAaial ZN TA: a 8. BF 
Jn this description, the rendering of AGA by ATERIT appears to be literally 
correct because, Whatever physical movements may have accompanied AGI 
in its original sense, i wae just an equivalent of TA=28(% to the Hindus who 
( continued on the next page } 
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contact of the Persian language and Islamic oultura with the 
Hindu sooiety. 


A few instances! of ita earlier use may be given here to show 
how pure it is in origin, how polite in its masning, and how wida 
in its application, 


In Gathasaptasati? a work of about 300 A.D,, we have = gta tary 
wait * salutations are not offered-to the gods’ ( in this manner). 
The V. L. quoted by Weber are AMARI ANGER Aree sa a. In 
Silanka’s Commentary * > on Avadsyaka, we read in astory fear 
HTAE AH A RAI & 7 TIA ‘a map, who is seen, is greeted with 
the word joAdr and one should do whatever he tella.” As Silanka 
lived about 870 A. D, the word must have been current in the 
nin h century. In the Basavapuran of Bhimkavi, 3s Kannad work 
of the fourteenth century, the word jok@r and its variant jobar 
(sit) are frequently used. Thus we have 2aat oe Ales Ge 
age’ ‘seeing him (i, ec. the ascetic) he( the princa) aaid johir 
and lay prostrate at his feet: Havaza Seas We igta.® ‘ The 
prince said, why is he not attending to my word johar?’ 77 
Rate GU AA Alareea int Gala ° ‘he came near, lifted both 
hia hands and said “O worshipful ssze I bow to you;” witet 
aeige tigaga ’ ‘saluting with the words johar johar. 


It is quite likely that further search might bring to light sev- 
eral other instances of the use of the word johdr during the many 
centuries preceding its use at the time of tha Marathas, The 


( continued from the previous puge } 


had accepted and appropriated the oustom. Both Paes and Nuniz, in their 
description cf the court and the courtiers of the Vijayanagar Kings support 
this view. Says Paes, “The salaam which is the grestest courtesy that 
exista among them 1s that they put their hands joined above tae:ir head as 
high as they cau.” Nuniz says the same thing when te Femarks, “¢ach one 
oomes by himdelf and bows hia head aud raises bis hands, This is what 
they call the salaam."—<A Forgolien Hrepire pp. 250, 372. 

1 T am highly obliged to my collaagues Prof. Kondangar and Dr, Ghatage 
for the troubles they have taken for me in finding out the uses of the word 
in Kannad and PracErit languages. 

Weber ed. 332, 

* Silaika cited ic Leumana‘’s Avatyaka Krzahlungen, p. 25. 
Basave Purin, 46-5, 
idem 46-7. 

Idem 46-5. 
Jdem i642. 
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few instances olted here make some points regarding the use and 
meaning of the word quite clear. Wiretiy, itis a purely indige- 
nous term derived from a Prakrit, and possibly from a Sanskrit, 
word. Asalready mentioned, Weber gives a quotation which 
treats NHB, WACETT and Hem as synonyms. He also refers toa 
Me. { Ms. X) which derives the word ster from ageR, I do not 
fee] competent to discusa the etymology! of the word, nor am I 
abie te detect any connection between it and the well known 
Rajput practice of jushar.? Ic suffices our purpose here to know 
that etymologically jokar stood for quite a respectable mode of 
obsisance. 


Secondiy, the word indicated a vocal uttaranca accompanied 
by some bodily movement in the case of a meeting between per- 
sons. The quotations from Basavapuran make thie fact quite 
clear. There we sec that salutations were offered with the word 
johar (or its variant) and “ both hands were lifted.” Sometimes 
prostration seema to have accompanied the utterance of the word. 


Thirdly, it appears that during all the ages when the word 
was rigbtly used, it expressed a mode of greeting which was appli- 
cable equally to all the sections of the community. Its use 
implied ne invidious distinction between the person who saluted 
and him that received the salute. Even princes were using the 
word freely so that its use by Shivaji and hia son was quite 
in sonformity with the age-long practice, 


Johar being so impeccable in its use for centuries, its degra- 
dation in modern times is as surprising as inexplicable. The 
continuance of other modes of greeting and the appearance of 
new ones do not, in themeelves, constitute a problem. So tha dis- 
placement of johar, thought too sudden, can yeé be understood, 
But why degradation? Johar now implies a basic lowness of 
position in the person who offers the salute. and thie is the only 
meaning of the word to day. According to Molesworth, the 
word ig “ used by the mgr Fine etc. in saluting their betters or 





1 My learned colleague Dr, Ghatage la of opinion that the word str 
ean with propriety be derived from the Sanskrit word afiqer, 

2 Jauhsr alao is said tc have been derived from a Prakrit word, Ses 
Vincent Smith's Akabar the Great Mogui, 8nd ed, p. 73 £ a, 
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each other.” ' The loss of status suffered by johdr ia indeed 
deplorable, and the more so because the cause of it is not known. 
The queation of its relation with any custom of the Mlenchhazg, ag 
described in the Bakhars, has been already disposed of. No 
foreign influence working upon the term nor any royal decree 
deprived it of its dignity, or belittled ita importance. It may, 
howaver, be conceded that an ignorant but vigorous propaganda 
againgt it by interested and equally ignorant people may have 
dislodged the word from the high position it hald and driven it to 
the last limits of the saccial strata. But it shall have to be 
admitted that when the Mahars or Chambhars say johiar they are 
using an expression which even kings and princes used for 
centuries. | 


} Molesworth adds es second meaning of the term as a “ word of obsisance 
used to a Raja by hia attendants, implying © Warrior!” This sante iz 
general) agtesa with the criginal significances of the term but Moleaworth’s 
apggestion that sig(/t comes from qfgt is not clear, 


SEX-LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA—SOME THOUGHTS 
BY 
K. R. PISHAROTI 


The life of an Indian to whatever caste or creed he might be- 
long is essentially religious; and all] his activities are motivated 
by religious considerations and conditioned by religions conven- 
tions. Sex-activity is no exception to thie: it works on 2 
religious bias and for a religious purpose. 

What is the motive of sex-lifa? If ancient traditions and 
legends are any indication in the matter, the main motive of 
sex~life is the begetting of children for the performanee of the 
funeral obsequies of the parents, so that they might have happi- 
ness ensured for them in the life hareafter, which Hindu religion 
holds out as the summum bonum of existence. The storiea of the 
Mahabharata and the R@mayana clearly indicate that the greatest 
blessing of a married state was the begetting of children: and if 
marriage failed in this particular respect, married men ware pre- 
pared to do anything to begat children, not only to abide by the 
severest rules of religious disoipline, as practised by Daéaratha 
and Dilips, but also to caat off al! rules and conventions of reli- 
gious and social life, why even the canons of higher ethics and 
morality, if such a step would ensure them the birth of an issue, 
an aspect evidenced by the birth of Dhrtardstra and Pandu and 
their children. These national epics of India would, then, have 
it that the begetting of children to ensure for parents happiness 
in the lifa bereaftear and to carry forward the family functions 
wae the highest and noblest function of married life. 


The idea that sex—life ia primarily and fundamentally intend- 
ed for securing progeny has been so ancient and so deeply in- 
stilled that it exists in every one of usin «a nascent or active 
state and shapes ail our sex~activities. At the same time it has 
not failed to evoke the higher aesthetic and emotional attitudes 
which nature has associated with sex-life and sex-activities, 
Rightly, therefore, our forefathers have olassified sex-life from 
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three fundamental points of view : Dharma-érigara, Artha-érngara 
and Kama~érigdra ; and to this wa may add also Moksga-érigira 
Under the firat of these varicties come the marriages of the Asis 
of old who married, because certain religious rites could ba per- 
formed only in company with their wedded wives; and under 
the last variety come the divine love of the Gopis for Lord Krsna. 
Of a more mundane type are the other two varieties : when a king 
marries for reasons of state, that forms an instance of Arika- 
irigara, a typical legendary instance of which we have in the 
marriage of Udayana with Padmavatl, which is dramatised in 
the Svapna-nataka. The last variety of Kadma-érigara is illust- 
rated in the same king’s marriage of Vasavadatta. Practically 
matriages which are or may be characterised aa Gandharva, ara 
really instances of Ka@ma-éragira, though in modern parlance 
this term has come to acquire another sense altogether. 


This kind of prosaic analysis of the marriage motive which 
our fore-fathers introduced into the most romantic of life’s acti- 
vities may be characterised as depriving it of the essence of its 
life, as hurling it down from the heights of sensuous emotiona- 
lism to the depths of sordid intellectualtism. Such characterisa- 
tion, we must say, is Indeed a mistake. Art does not lose ita 
artistic value and emotion its emotional value, simply because 
it has been analytically considered, That an artist has some 
specific motive in executing a work of art does not certainiy take 
away from its value as a work of art. Irraspactive, therefore, of 
tha ultimate motives under which :a marriage has taken place 
every Indian marriage can bloom info a romance, in the same 
way as the most romantio of modern marriages oan end in sordid 
misery. Marriages in India have generaliy been a far greater 
success than they have been elsewhere; and the reason is oot far 
to seek. For, in India the romance of love bagins with marriage, 
whereas In the West it ends with marriage ; it begins ix the Hast 
where it ends in the Weat. 


Very great importance has, indeed, been attached in the past 
to this aubject—the subject of sex-life. The intricacies of sex~life 
have attracted the attention of even the eminent seers of cld, and 
sexology has been raised to the position of a Sastra, i. eo. a soience, 
and the Indian has granted the title of Mun or Re to Vatayiyana 
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the exponent of sexology~the same position which he 

ed to the Stitrakdras in other branches of knowledge. The KGma- 
$sira of Vatsyiyana, the last great writer on the subject of sex, 
ia a book of great human interest: it is a book whioh is equally 
good for the saintly Brahman, the politically minded Ksatriya 
and the emotion-filled man and woman. And the author of the 
work, consistently with the exceedingly humanising charaoter 
of sex-life and sex-activities, has described Kdma as the highest 
of life’s ideals to be sought after. Those who go after Dharma 
wish to ensure happiness in the world hereafter, and those who 
are after Artha wish to ensure it in this world itself. Both these 
are thus alter happiness, but are in active search after the instru- 
ment thereof. Those, however, who are after Kama are directly 
in search of happiness. According to Vatsyfyans, Adama, there- 
fore, is tho most important of the threefold objecta of mundane 
existence, 


Vatsyiyane has instituted a detailed study of man and woman 
from the point of view of their sex-worthiness: and this ie then 
utilised for classifying them so as to ensure prceper sex-life. The 
classification has been made from the point of view of physical 
traits, and since these are but an indication of their psychologi- 
eal content, it is psychological also to some extent. All the same, 
lest the unwary should be led astray, the author bas enunciated 
the fundamental psychological principle, underlying ail sex- 
activity : it is nothing other than complete happiness for the parties 
concerned, physical, intellectual and emotional. Every sex- 
activity inatinctively craves for complete sex-happineas, and 
whenever this happiness is wanting in completeness, then the 
activity is a failure: it is at best only one-sided satiafaction and 
is, therefore, void of all romance, for it falls to immerse tha 
lovers in eostatic bliss. Hlaborate directions have, therefore, been 
laid down, regarding the choice of the partner, the place and 
time of union and last, but not least, the moda of sex-act, The 
methods to be adopted to win each other's heari and to rotain it, 
when once it is won, the numerous modes of kissing and embrac- 
ing, the varied modes of aar-act-all these are described in such 
alaborate details that one would wonder if all thet has been said 
could be practical even. Thus irrespective of the motive underly- 
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ing & union, irrespective of the temperamental differences inherent 
in the parties themselves, every sex-act could yield the fnil 
blise arising from sex~activity. 

The Kama-~sasira of Vatayayane attests to the fact that the 
Indian never forgot the fundamental fact that sex-activity is 
intensely human. In spite of the healthy religious discipline, 
in spite of the numerous social and religious taboos which beset 
the life of the average Indian, the fundamental fact that man 
is an animal, possessed of animal passions and of a longing to 
satiate these passions, has never been ignured; and this 
explains the presence in India of the professional ioose woman, 
well-Enown under the familiar title dancing girii If man or 
woman leads a loose life, itis an indication that he or she does 
not get sex-satisfaction at home, if, indeed, we take no 
cognisance of those who are foreed to sell their bodies to keep 
their body and soul together. It is, therefore, desirable that for 
the sake of such unfortunates who are sex misfits and hence 
out of tune in their own home, society should devise some outiet, 
lest they should develop a morbid mentality and be a continued 
manace to the society thay live in. This appears to be main 
basis of the organisation of the class, known ag dancing giris 
in Indis. These have in later days degraded themselves, and man 
has in no emall measure helped them in the process of their 
downfall: but it deserves not to be forgottea that in ancient 
days at least they formed an honoured part of society and were 
the custcdians of art and culture, as evidenced by the terme 
Ganika, Nagarika etc. 

Irrespective, then, of tha motives with which or the 
ciroumsiances under which a matriage was contrasted, the 
human aspect of sex-life, namely the anjoyment cf the supreme 
bliss of lova, requires that birth should be controlled; for too 
many offaprings constitute a serious handicap to enjoyment. Our 
Paurdnke traditions would show that the elite of the land always 
suffered from a lack, rather than a superfluity, of issue. The 
dancing girl has alwsys successfully controlied birth; for she 
has to maintein her charms for the suocesa of her érade, since to 
thia position she has degraded herself and her ancient art. 
These considerations would show that our forefathers consciously 
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practised birth control. Following the traditional Indian out- 
look on the question, we find Vatsyiyana giving detailed direo- 
tions in his work as to how one may control the birth of children. 
The most practioal of the methods he has slaborated is the regu- 
lation of the sex-act with due regard to the periods of the women 
and the variation in the modes of sex-act. His attitude towards 
abortion is equally clear; he condemns it as a heinous sin, as a 
dreadful crime. Life in every form has alwayas been sncred, and 
the life of the embryo in the womb ig no axception. 


Quite consistently with the author's attitude towards birth- 
eontrol, he would have it that sex-education is a necessary part 
of general education, both for boys and girls. To ensura the 
bond of union between a couple, it is highly necessary that each 
should give the other the maximum amount of sex—-pleasure; 
and this, be it noted, is not possible, unless one knows fully the 
whole complexities of sex and sex-life. In the case of man, our 
author would have it that this education should come off im- 
mediately after his general education and before his getting marri- 
ed. in the onse of girls, ié may come off either before or after 
Itarriage according as conveniences for such study is availiable, 
if this study should come after marriage, she must take the 
previous permission of her husband, lest he should misunder- 
stand the object of sucha astudy. The unmarried girl should 
atudy the theory of sex-life from one In whom she wouid have 
implicit faith, such for instance as her nurse or faithful friend. 
Vaétsyfyana lays it down as a fundamental axiom that ignorance 
of sex~life is the primary cause of all unhappy marriages. 


Whatever mizht be the ulterior aim of sex—life, its immediate 
aim is complete happiness or the realisation of the bliss of love 
in ita fullest and richest measure. Hence Vatsyayana would go 
further and insist that the mere gatisfaction of sex-appetite does 
not constitute sex~life. Hs has, therefore, detailed all the ac- 
cessories of sex~life, and under this head he has included all those 
things and activities which give pleasure to the varied sensory 
organs. According to him, studied effort should be made, with 
due deference $o the likes and dielikea of the partners, to make 
oneself sa pleasing to the other as nature and art together are 
ospable of making one-by dress, by cosmetios, by speech, by 
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words, by thoughts, by conduct and by genera) attiude. There 
Bhould be nothing which would in any way jar upon the partner, 
why even the place itasif must have an atmosphere of happiness 
and romance, In other words, ons should completely adapt one- 
self, for the tims being at least, to the aesthetic needa of the other, 
if one would have complete happiness. 


This outlook nesessarily raises another very important aspect 
which Véatsyiyana haa etressed-the attitude of the mind of the 
lovers in every sex~act. The lovers must conduct themselves tike 
lovers enjoying the fruits of love for the first time. The woman 
must be wooed and won every time a sex-act ge done. The hus- 
band has no right to except condescension from his wife, simply 
for the reason thaé she is his partner in life. This is psychologi- 
cally a very correct attiude, for it ensures even for the married 
couples novelty and romance during the whole period of their 
existence. Asa wife, a woman certainly has certain duties to 
perform; but the satisfaction of the sex-appetite of her husband 
doea not form part of her duty, The husband must court her 
like a lover again and again,and together they should enjoy 
sex~bliss. Hence Vatsyfyana does not make any distinction 
between a Ganik&é and a wedded wife, so far as their sex-activi- 
ties are concerned. In actual sex—act thera is no difference bet- 
ween woman and woman, man and man and between man and 
woman, This is an important practical direction that he would 
give all married couples as well as all lovers and prospective 
couples about to be joined in wediock. The non-realisation of 
thia aspect of sex-life is the main cause of the failure of so many 
marriages that we meet with in the world at large. ° 


SUKHAPRAKASA—HIS IDENTITY AND WORES 
BY 
E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN 


In the history of the post-Samkara advaita dialectical 
literature, three authors stand out as pre-eminent. Thay are 
Sri Harga, Citeukhs and Madhusiidana Sarasvatl. The object of 
the dialectics! works of these authors ia to chow the untanability 
of the muitiplicity of concepts socepted in other schools of 
philosophy on their own so-called logical grounds and thus 
show that Brahman is the only one absolute reslity, unshakable 
by logic. The lines of appronch of these scholare differ, 
though the aim is one. SrJ Hares and Madhusiidana quite 
uncompromistngiy took up the deetructive attitude while refut- 
ing the counter theories; but in Citsukba we bave a happy 
harmony of the two aspects of advaita dislectics, constructive 
as well aa destructive. So much so a comprehensive under- 
standing of the Tativapradipika? has coma to be tonsidered 
as a necessary introduction of advaita dialectics. 

Ciisukh? is a difficult work and the commentary of 
Pratysgripa, printed in the Nirnaya Sagar edition of Citsukiit, is 
of immense help to olearly grasp many points. Many of the 
previous views and authorities refuted in Cifsukhi are traced to 
their original sources in the Nayanaprasddini?. I have collected 
all these and sball try to publish them with pertinent remarks 
in # separate paper in future. The date of Pratyagraipa is not 
clearly known. MM. Gopinath Kaviraj! gives his date as about 
1400 A. D., but the grounds are not stated. 


Now, we kuow that Sukhaprakaééa was a disciple of Citsukha. 
He has written a commentary on his teachers work, Cifsukhi, 
and a manuscript of this commentary is available in tha Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library (R. No, 5203). On a perusal of this 

commentary I found that many passages found in Pratyagripa’s 





} Introduction to Des. Cat, of Por, Mim. Mas. in Sarasvati Bhavan 
Library, Beneares, Yol. 1, p. iv. 
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commentary are identical here, so that the conclusion is that 
Pratyagrips, it is doubtless, seams to have made use of this 
cormmentary also, In this paper it is not possible to enter 
into a comparison of the two commentaries: but I shall discus 
generally about the date, identity, and works of the earlier 
commentator, SukhaprakAéa. 

Date : 

Regarding the date of Sukhaprakdsa we have not to seek far. 
Being the direct disciple of Citsukha, he should have flourished 
gariy in the 13th century A. D. 

The assumption of some acholars that he is the teacher of the 
famous Anandagiri does not seem to be correct. Obviously such 
an sesumption is founded on an equation of the two names 
SukhaprakSéa and Suddhananda on a formal similarity, for 
which there is not only no necessity, but such identification 
will lead to ativydépti in many similar instances. Hence Sukha- 
prakasa has to be held as a different author from Suddh&nanda. 
From Amalananda’s reference, we know that Sukhaprakaéa 
was his vidyaguru, 

Works: 

The following works are found ascribed fo him by Aufrechf, 
(C. Catalogorum I, p. 723b). 

(1) Tuattraprakriyauyakhya, (2) Nydyadipavalitika, (3) Nydya- 
makarandavivecant, (4) Pratyaktativapradipikatekd and (5) Bhave- 
dyolanika. I shall discuss these one by one presently. 

1 TVattvaprakriyaoydkhyd. Aufrecht notices one manuscript 
of this work. (Buhler’s Guj. Report IV, 54). This copy is in- 
complete. Nothing more about this work was known to him. 

An advaitic work of the name Yafizaprakriyad ia noticed in 
Burneill’s Tanjore Library Catalogue, p. 94b (the corresponding 
No. in the New set of Tanjore Des. Catalogue being 7546 ), From 
the introductory verses: 

VTAS AA GTTATSTAT TATA | 
AACHT ae Tee art ATTA M 
Topaqraaaey: AT TIAAT | 

a wasured fared atereaa a 
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it would appear that the author was a disciple of Ramatirtha. 


There is also a commentary on this Jaffeaprakriya, It is by 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva. Itis called Sampraddyanirtipana. 


Tt begins : 

SEAT ATA ATT ON a a TOT 

TANT TAA Alias awarsy, |) 

MiMAM ACAI WaTaa: | 

NII AATAGMAAIaA: TATA Ul 

This commentary attributed to Anantadeva, son of Apadeva 

in the Tanjore Me. { No, 7547) calls for an oxamination here. It 
in called Samprad@yanriipana, for, as the second verse in tha 


beginning anya, the commentary explains the views of three prae 
athG@nas or sam pradayaa: 


WEATATA AAAI: TERT | 
See also later where he seams to say that by Prasthanatraya, 


he meana the interpretation of Sarhkara’s Brahmasitrabhdgya, by 
Vivaranacarya, Vartikakara and others: 


AUNTS eNiEASMNTeeT «= sinlaqaarraeyT 
we Aarafaarea farwcaa gees: | 


The fact that by prasthanatraya wa should take threa lines of 
interpretation of Sarhkara’s bhAsya has been set forth by me ona 


previous occasion { see on Barvadarsana Literature to be publish- 
ed in the Annals of B. O. R, 1}. 


On an examination of the Tanjore Ms. No. 7546 described in 
the recent catalogue under the caption, Tativaprakriya, I find that 
the text is exactly identical with what is printed as Siddhania- 
fattua of Anantadeva in the Pandit 22. So muoh go the Tattea- 
prakry& is only another name for the Siddhaniatativg of Ananta- 
deva. Again since in both the Tattvaprakriyd and the commen- 
tary thereon, there is a reference to the author's teacher, Rama- 
tirtha, there is every reason to believe that Anantadava himself 
wrote the commentary also on bis Siddhdntatativa ( Tattvapra- 
kriya ). 

This Anantadeva calls himself as the son of Apadeva, Hoe 
has, however, to be differentiated from Anantadeva II, his grand- 
son, who also is the gon of Apadeva and who commented on the 
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Mimimsanyayaprakdéa of hia father, Anantadeya I (0.1575 A. D.) 
was the son of Apadeva I, and father of Apadeva II (author of 
the Mimineinyayaprakdsa) and grandfather of Ansantadeva II 
(author of the Smritkaustubha, Bhaitaiamkira eto,). His teacher, 
Ramatirtha, is the same as the commentator on the Upadesasahasri 
and the Samksepagariraka. However, he had also another guru, 
by name Narayana, of the Bhatia family of Benares, who was 
born about 1513 A. D. and whom he mentions in his Manonurafie 
jJanandicka (Sar. Bhavan Texta 76). He composed the following 
works: 

1. Krenakriddkutthaliryah (Me. BORLE. 152 of 1902-07 ), 

2. Krgnabhahkticandrikdndtaka (Ms, BORI, 152 of 1902-07 ). 


3. Bhaktibhdgavataeathgraka, being a collection of choice 
verses from the Bhigavatapurina ( Ma. RASB. Cat. No. V, 3671). 

4, Bhaktiéate (Me. India Office Cat. No. 2521 ). 

a. Shagavadbhakiinirpaya or Viveka (Me. Adyar Cat. II, p. 
195b). This is printed in the Sar. Bh. Tezts 72. Thia work is 


olearly referred to as his grandfather's work by Anantadeva II 
in his Mathurdsety (See Ind. Office Cat, L p. 1402a ). 


6. Shagavanndmakaumudivyakhyd ( Ms. BBRAS, 1152, Madras 
Govt. Library, R Nos, 1424b and 1748 }. 


7, Manonurafijananiifaka ( Sar. Bh. Edn. 76 )., 

8. Siddhadnitatativa or Tattvaprakriya with commentary. 

Thia information regarding Anantadeva ia only by the way. 
It is thue olear that the author of the commentary on the Tative- 
prakriyd is none other than Anantadeva, disciple of Ramatirtha. 

“Thus Ramatirtha could not have lived prior to the 16th century 
A. D. ao that Sukhaprakaédga, Citaukha’s disciple thus could not 
have commented on the TativaprakriyG. Bihier’s reference per- 
hapa refera to Sukhaprakaéa's commentary on the Tatitvapradimia 
of Citeukha, Tattvuaprakrya being a mistaken reading for Tativa- 
pradipika, 

®, Nydyadipgvalteyaihya, 

Aufrooht gives two references for thia work ( Hall p. 206 and 
557). He attributes the commentary to SukhaprakAss. But 
on examining the Bikaner Manuecript, thie asoription was fouod 
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to bea mistake. Really the commentary is by Anubhitisvaripa, 
who wrote commentaries on all the known works of Ananda- 
bodha, The colophon in the Bikaner manuscript reads: 


gia sftugqaicerecrardgarat saradivradicterat faedtatseara: | 
3. Nyaiyamakarandarivecani. 

Aufrecht gives two references {Hall p. 155 and Burnell’s 
Tanjore Catalogue p. 94b). The latter catalogue has been revis- 
ad by Prof. P. P. 8. Sastri in whose new set of descriptive cat: 
slogues there are four manuscripts ( Nos. 7465-68}. The first 


three are complete while the last one is incomplete. The com- 
mentary begina: 


qifigt fet wes- 
aigruengaifaat waratat 
aes - ves 0 
_ .. Utaratawpeara | 
adit avr sraaece odieg | 
GAAS AQ Tart cseaz | 
ated trad -qypqaEerea at 1 
nikfacey aeueqians Widanransaarera(:) frarareie- 
nttaqr PFaRetqaaaeeraraca fread wea: wang 
AHUWNA a AIeTaAATaAHINA TATa — TATAaTTaT | etc. 
It ends:— Set feraterrarat seat fafea gers ae—airaeg- 
Qgitfa | srewgraat = ddefacararganengeaetat qercarorat 
MAIC LSS ASIgey WAWTAGIGeanT | wHese_- 
feararrsegaaay 4 weveqggar Wangs weary | TeET aa 
aPEgaeaTarara | 
Colophon reads: gfa staravagantarrerarisifregea gears: 
farcqntgarenigeaacdera sargapegarsst TATA | 


Prof, P. P. 8. Sastri in his remarks adds: “ Thia author haa also 
written s commentary on his guru's ( Citsukha’s) Tatteapradipshit. 
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He lived during the middle of the 17th century (?). This author 
seems to have written a commentary on Anandabodha’s Prami- 
namald alsao,”’ The date of Sukhaprak&#a as the middle of the 
17th century is surprising. The further information that he 
wrote a commantary on Anandabodha’s Praminamaa alao ie 
purely a muddle. Prof, P. P. 8. Sastri seems to have mistaken 
Citsukha’s Pramiinamalavyakhya { Madras Ms. R. $278 ) for Sukhsa- 
prakasa's work. 


Comparing the above extracta from the Ny&yamakarandavi- 
veoan! of Sukhaprak4ds with the text of tha commentary on the 
Nyayamakaranda, printed in tha Chowkhamba edition, which is 
attributed to Citsankha, we find that the texts are identical, with 
the exception that in the printed version the mavgalaflokas are 
missing. The vary absence of the mangaladiokainthe beginning 
itself is a ground for doubting the attribution of the commentary 
to Citaukha. All the four manuscripts in the Tanjore Palace 
Library have the colophon mentioning Sukhaprak&isa as the 
author of the commentary. Thecolophon in s manuscript in 
possession of Mr, Damodaran Nambudiripad of Peruvanattumansa 
near Shoranur, Cochin State, also explicitly mentions Sukhapra- 
rasa as the author. 





Again one of the verses in the beginning of the Tanjore Ma, 
clearly mentions Sukhaprakaé#a as the author. 


SANBAG A TIAMAT | 
Hed hea wrasse tl 


In the light of these evidences it should be admitted that the 
real author of the commentary is Sukhaprakasa and ites attribu- 
tion to Citsukha is a mistake; and if out of vinigamanZviraha, 
one argues the other way fhat the real author is Citsukha and 
that the taacher’s work is in aome manuscripts wrongly ascribed 
to his pupil, Sukhaprak4éa, the following additional evidense 
may serve ag an anewer. Inthe Citsukhivyakhya of Sukhapra- 
kada ( which will be shortly described ) the second mangalaiioka 
ia the same aa the firat verse in the NyGyamakarandavivecani. The 
identiiy of thia verse clearly proves the identity of au¢horg. 
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It now ramaings to explain how the colophon of the Nyiya- 
mekarandavyakhyd printed in the Chowk. edition mentions Cit- 
aukha asthe author. Further some mManugcripta also havea the 
colophon giving CitsuEbe as the author. Reference may be made 
to the following Mas., ali of them recorded in the Cat, Catalogo- 
rum {India Office Cat. Nos. 2373-74: Mitra Notioes No. 1682; 
Stein’s Cat. p. 124 and Extr, p. 328). Wecannot find any rea- 
sonable explanation for this except that this colophon is a mis- 
take. The fact that all these manuscripts have no manyalasloka 
ia of special significance for this conclusion, for it is not tha 
characteristic way of Citsukha to open his commentary without 
a mangata. 

Such jumbling of authorship ia not also vary uncommon. 
For in the casa of the I4avasyabhdgyatippana attributed to Ananda- 
giri in the Ananddérama odition, different manuscripts have 
different colophons, though the entire text ia the same. In some 
Mes. the author is mentioned as Narendrapurl, in some cthers 
the solophons give Sivananda as the author, while in the Ana- 
ndaérama edition it is attributed to Anandagiri, This confusion 
does not ssem to admit of an easy solution at the present state 
of our insufficient material. Ihave examined this problem in 
some detail in a paper in the Poona Orientaliat. Thus what I 
Wish to stress ia that from the mere colophon we should not 
hasten to determine the authorship of a work uniess it is 
confirmed by other evidences as well. 


4. Tattvapradignkavytkhya. 

Aufrecht refers to Burnell’s Cat, p. 92b. In the Madras Govt. 
Oriental Mas. Library also there is a Ms, of this commentary to 
whioh I shall coma shortly. 


9. Shévadyotankd. Regarding this work as noted in Anfrecht 
as a separate work of Sukhaprakiéa ( Cat, Cat. I, p. 407) I wish 
to say that itis a mistake. The work is identical with item (4) 
above for Sukhaprakaéa’s commentary on the Ci/eukhi is oalied 
Bhivadyotantkii. 

Thus altogether tha number of works written by Sukhapra- 
kata reduces to two, commentaries on the Nydyamakaranda and 
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on the Tattvapradipika, Besides these, he also wrote one Adis- 
karancrainamald ( Madras Ms. R. 2902 }. 


In the following I give only very few remarks about these 
works. 

Citsukhioyaikhya—-Bhavadyotanka. A complete manuscript of 
this work is available in the Madras Library ( RK. No. 5203 ). It 
is very sorappy with many omissionsin the middle. However 
it is interesting to append here the extracts from the beginning 


ete. It begins: 
ATA TA a ia Aa AAT TAS 
fanrfaagared Taauretae | 
[ aarajentttataarciiieart 
Y aia | wert ara TATA: 
caditat fret _ 
Aterwergaitiqat Tagg | 
one MITTS PAST AAT: Sa 
TINT... FAATCUT ... ARIMA GHTeATAT: | 
Aaratasted Reara art BATHS I 
(The portion within brackets in the firat verse has been filled 
up from the Adfikaranaratnamaia, See later on ). 


The second verse is identical with the mafgalagfoka in hie 
NyGyamakarandavivecant, which proves the identity of authorship. 
In many places this commentary is brief; but still it is helpful 
in tracing the views expressed by Citaukha, ag it comes from the 
author's own disciple. A comparative study of the commentaries 
on Citsukht by Sukhaprakaééa and Pratyagripa shows that the 
latter had made nas of Sukhaprak4sa’s work. In many places 
Pratyagrips quotes verbatim Sukhaprakiéa’s expressions. 
Of course, there ara many points of difference also batween the 
two; but within the limited scope of this short paper it ia not 
possible to give a comparative statement, Here I shall give a 
Hat of the chief authoritias cited in Sukhaprakééa’s commen- 
tary. 
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Gangiipurt, Gahkgdpuriyah and Ganhgipurtyamata, pp. 5. 7. 38, 
D1. 53, 55. 59. 71. 77. 78, 70. 80. 87. ST. 244, 
Bhatta Vartixa, pp. 8. 62. 

Udayana, pp. 9. 56. 81. 84. 87. 91. 129-30. 
Lilavatikara, pp. 9, 163, 164. 186. 182. 189. 204. 221. 
Vartikakara, pp. 12. 57. 92. 105, 113, 145, 248, 
M&namanohara, pp. 15. 27. 35. 53. 110. 
Salikanatha, pp. 52, 46, 

Muréri, pp. 32. 46. 

NyAyakalpatarnu, p. 50. 

Tatparyapsrisuddhi, pp. 52. 221. 

Aksap4das, pp. 63. 155, 

Vaoaspati Misra, pp. 83. 129. 130. 137. 150. 
Kiransvail, p. 85. 

Brahmasiddhi, p. 103. 

Khandanak&ra, p. 123. 

Bhattapadah, p. 129. 

Suroedvaravartika, p. 214. 

Istasiddhikara, pp. 241. 243. 

Pafcapadika, p. 243. 

Samkhyasaptati, p. 247. 


Adiikaranarainamalé, This is a work of SukhaprakSéa. A Ma, 


of this ia available in the Madras Ori. Library ( R. No, 2902). 
This is perhaps designed sfter hia teacher’s two works of the 
game nature, namely <Adhthkaranamafjari ( R. 33050) and Adhs- 
keranasamgati (R. 3305d ). Tater on Bh&Sratitirtha wrote the 
Paiyasikddhikerapamala on this model, Sukhaprak&ga’s work 
begins: 


_ — 
fantadgaued Teraaratas | 
ASB TAAATAT are 


-_ 


a Witt ALES AAA AAT: FA UN 
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afanrarpitaeteearenrawEves¢maies | 
AMAA AAA STAN FTAA ITT Fa: Il 
ArewFaiaranegr| 
SH AACTAATTT | 
APARUATHTATST 
fut afin gear tt 

The firet verse is the same as the verse in the beginning of 
his Bhavadyotanika (see above ). In this as wall aa in the second 
he refers to his guru, Citaukha, and in the third he says that the 
Adhikaranaratnamiad is strung out of gems of arguments collect- 
ed from the ocean of Sarkara Bhasya. 

To recapitulate the resulta: We know that Sukhaprakasa 
wag the disciple of Citaukha and as such must have lived early 
in the 13th century A.D. He was the teacher of Amaldinanda 
(Kalpataruk4ra ) and he has to be differentiated from Suddha- 
nanda, the teacher of Anandagiri. His worka so far known are 
(1) Citsukhivytkhya-Bhavadyotanska, (2) Nydyamakarandavyakhya- 
Vivecani and (3) Adhkikaravaratnamaia. Except the second the 
other two have not yet seen the light of day. It is highly 
desirable that some effort is made to publish these works also at 
an early date. 


ANUBHUTISVA RUPACARYA—AUTHOR OF THE 
PRAKATARTHAVIVARANA, ISTASIDDHI- 
VIVARANA ETC. 


BY 
V. RAGHAVAN 


The name of Anubhitisvaraipdcdrya has long been known in 
connection with the SSrasvaia school of grammar of whieh he 
wrote the Sdrasvata prakriyé and according to some, the Saras- 
vata sitras also. In the history of Advaita literature, bo has also 
becn known as the preceptor of one Jandrdana who wrote the 
Tattvaloka. Aufrecht adds that Anubhitisvartipdcfrya wrote a 
gloss on Anandabodha’s Pramadnamalé CC. I. p. 17a.’ Mr. T. M. 
Tripathi, in his introduction to the GOS edition of the Tarka- 
saltgraha, drew our attention to threes more worka of Anubbiti- 
svarapaicirya: the Satgraha* on the Nyfyamakaranda of 
Anandabodha, the Candriké® on Anandabodha’s Nyadyadipavali 
and a gioss* on the Gaudapadlyabhaaya of Sarhkara. Mr. Tripathi 
recorded alac am interesting anecdote about the origin of the 
Sairasvata sitras (p.x) and considered that Anubhitisvaripa- 
oirya wrote both the Siitras and the Prakriy&é of the S&rasvata 
grammar. Besides, in the Oatalogue of Sanskrit Mas. in the 
Oudh Provinces for 1872, p, 24, there is entered a work oalled 
Jiafnapaths by Anubhttiavaripaicarya, of which nothing more is 
known. 





i Aufreght records the referance L, 2869 {ino ). The following other 
manusoripts of it are known now: Madras Trien, Cat. R. 3268; one in 
Naduvallmatham, Coohin; ove in the Mutt at Spigeri ; and one described in 
the Trivandrum Curator's Catalogue, IT, 310 A, 

* Tekkematham, Cochin, 

£ Deo. Coll, 766 of 1891-95; besides the Dec. Coll, manuscript of this 
work, we know of other manuscripts: Bikaner Library; Madras Des. Cat. 
15906, wrongly ascribed to Narendeapuri and Tri, Cur. Cat, 298 ( entered 
anon ). 

4 Tekkemajham ; besides that we now know of two other Mas., Mad. 
Trien, Cat, $911 aud Adyar I App. ii b, 
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We are now in a position to know in a greater degres the im- 
portant place which AnubhitisvarjpScaérya occupies in the 
history of Advaita, and some more Advaita works of hia which 
are of greater importance than those already noted. 


Hie Khandanakhanda Khidya Vyakhya 


Anubhiitisvariipaioarya wrote a sommentary on Srt Harsa’s 
KhandanakhandakhSdya oalled Sisyahitaisint and there isa 
manusoript of it in the Big Bhandar at Jesalmere, noticad on p, 
x6 of the Catalogue of the Mss. in the Jain Bhandar at Jesalmere 
by Dalai (GOS. XXI 1923). The commentary is antered here 
anonymously, though the coneluding verse clearly mentionr the 


author, 
Sata: TETeTATAT: TeUTTATaqaeT 
Ie Alene Freee zwosias Aarts: | 
AVIAITa TAME WH we qos 


SHTFATATSAACTR IATA PHA: Ul 


This seems to be a complete manuscript; another manuecript 
of this commentary, an incomplete one, ia available in the 
Sangha Bhandara of Pattan (No. III) and is described on pp. 
372-3 of the Des, Cat. of Mas. in Jain Bhandar at Pattan, Vol. I, 
Paim-ieaves, GOS, 1937. The description in this catalogue ext- 
racts all the three concluding verses; the last verse is on the com- 
mentator and is identical with the verse given above from the 
Jozalmere Catalogue; the first verso ia on Sri Harga, and the 
second one on God Hayagriva, 


Gist AMAVENT Bat FaTaht: darte « 

At the beginning or at the end, Anubhitisvariipaoarya salutes 
Hayagrivs in most of the works.’ The form of the author's name 
oocurring in the last verae of this work, Anubhavasvariipa, nead 
not make us hesitate in taking him as Anubhitiavaripa: Pra- 
jidufnanda, author of the gloss on the Tattyaloka of Jaudérdana 





1 Seeond of Skrasvataprakriya; both beginning and end of Pramina- 
mEIK nibandhana, Mad, Trien. Cat, RB. No. 3268 and beginning of NySya+ 
dipavall Candrik&, BORI, 776 of 1801-95, and Mad, Des, Cat. 15506. 
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who was Anubhitisvaripa’a pupil, mentiona Anubhiitisvaripa as 
Anubhavasvartpa. 


t ASZARETSTT AT KLAN ASTAaTT | 
Bom. Br. R. A. 8. Cat, II, p. 320, 

The Report in Englieh on the Search for Mas. in the Pattan 
Jain Bhandara, appearing aa an Introduction to the GOS Cata- 
logue of the Pattan Mas. Vol. I, seems to confuse this comment- 
ary by Anubhitisvaripa with that of Vidyasigara Anandapiirna 
(pp. 44-45 }. 

The same Pattan manuscript was aleo described with extracts 
by Peterson in hia Fifth Report ( see extracts on pp. 29-30). Pet> 
ereon makes a remark that the author of the commentary was a 
pupil of Sri Harsa; this is just a surmise. 

The Gitabhaeya tippava of Anubiiitisvariipa 

Another important work of Anubhitisyarfipaofrya ia his 
Tippans on Sathkara’s Bhagavadgitsbhésya. This is a brief gloss 
avaliable in four manuscripts, one in the Adyar Library ( Cata- 
logua I, p. 188b ), another in the Mysore Library ( Cat, I, p. 442 ), 
a third in the office of the Curator, Trivandrum ( Des, Cat. II, 
324), and a fourth in the new collection of the University, Tri- 
vandrum. 

In the Des, Cat. of the Curator’s Library, Trivandrum, Vol. 
II, p. 714, we find a note that “ the commentary on chapters 14-17 
is missing.” The fact, however, is that Anubhatisvaripdécirya 
himeelf did not offer any comments on these chapters. As I said 
above, the Tippana is very brief and has some discussions only 


in a few places; there are some chapters on which the author 
has only very little to say, After finishing ch. 13 he expressly 


Bays, 
TTATATSeATAT: Tarai: | srarger ferarzers | 
Adyar Ma. leaf 33. 

At the beginning of the gloss on ch, 2, Anubhitisvaripacirys 
criticises Bhiskara and his Jfiaina~karma aamuccaya. In this 
connection Anubhitisvariipa refers to another writer on Adv- 
aita, an Ackrya, as haying cited Bhadskara’s text and critiosed it 
in detail ; unfortnnately, in none of the manuscripts is the name 
of that Acirya olear. 
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wa TT WSK TY eT PgeqTsys arenAamey 
ageMraaramanarassaewed | aT at wyPeTINAary,, 
aismaaa frecqarrqreaedy sit wavata | caereay weate 
TET TATTTTTAA: | MATSTATAL A!) TEQIEAASEAT A: | Heq- 
MAU ATA AGT TTT: I 
Adyar Ma. leaf 4a. 

The Mysore manuscript! has weeearqaa and sarqar (or a1)- 
rat: Of the two manuscripts in Trivandrum ®, one in the old 
Curator’s Office reads WIGETHEAR and waTararal: and the other 
newly acquired Trivandrum manuscript reads aTenqteaad and 
MITTAL: 

There are passages which Anandagiri reproduces from this 
Gitébhasya tippana, in hia own commentary on the Glitaibhasya. 

An important work of Anubhitisvaripadcarys, which Mr. Tri- 
pathi had already mentioned, is the Gaudap&diya bhasya tippana 
of which the manuscript in the Tekkematham in the Cochin 
State had come to Mr, Tripathi’s knowledge. Thera are two 
manuscripts in the above Matham, and the Madras and Adyar 
Libraries, each contains a manuscript. Mad, Trien. Cag. R. No. 
2911 and Ad. Cat. I. App. jib. It is a perusal of this work whioh 
led to the discovery of two other important works of Anubhiti- 
evertpachrya. 


The istasiddhiviverana of Anubhitisvariipacirya 


On pp. 59-60 ( Madras Ms. } of his above-mentioned gloss on 
the Gaudap&dlya bhasya of Samkara, Anubhitisvarip&carya ori- 
ticises the Kkajivavada and briefly clarifies his view of the re- 
lative plurality of Jivas and of the impossibility of release for 
all when one gets released ( Ekamuktau Sarvamuktih ). In this 
oontext, Anubhitisvaripécdrra says that he has critisised these 
views of Ekajiva and Sarvamukti in the Istasiddhivivarana. 


aq wR wan wa yeaa waiter aaxsare peoftaararg:, 
a @fetat raaegeisita x x x x fawarrasara 


1 Tam thankful to Mr, M, 3. Basavalingsyya, Curator, Mysore, for send- 
ing me tha relevant extract from the Mysacre Ma, 

1 I am thankful to Dr. L, A. Ravi Varma, Hony, Director, Orl. Mas, 
Library, Trivandrum, for the relevent extracts from the two Trivandurm 
Maa, 
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aritssrent gwieieaact | aeRETaUnteqen era eadeae- 
arg | dean a fave wa careag| sfayarngepancaae- 
cantare: SqTaeMAraagt: salseausege TNA wy- 


Rasiray: 
pp, 59-60, Mad. Ma, R, 2911. 


Now, this Istasiddhivivarana may be anybody's but, in fact, 
turns out to be Anubhitisvargpa’s own, in the light of which 
fact, the reference gains in point. What is more fortunate is that 
this commentary of Anubhitisvaripa on Vimuktétman’s Iste- 
siddhi is available. In the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library 
there is a manuscript of an anonymous Istasiddhivivarans des- 
cribed in the Trien. Catalogues under R. No. 4384. In the gen- 
eral Alphabetioal Index of the Madras Library, this ia wrougly 
entered as another manuscript of Jidnottama’s commentary on 
the Istasiddhi and misled by this, ] had postponed its examina- 
tion for some time, though my attention was on it from 1936, 
Two more manuscripts of this Istasiddhivivarana are also avai- 
labie in Trivandrum, one in the Palace Library and another in 
the Curator’a Library, but there again in the Descriptive Cata- 
logues of those Libraries, it has beon assumed without examin- 
ation that the commentary is Jianottama’s (See Des. Cat. of the 
Palace Lib, No, 599; Cur. Lib. No, 268). When I examined this 
Istasiddhivivarana { Madras mes. R, 4384}, I found that its author 
was Identical with the author of the above—-noticed Gaudapadlya- 
bhasya tippana , and that the Istasiddhivivarana referred to there 
is the eame ae this. The matter, for which Anubhitisvaripa in 
his Gaudapadiya bhasyas tippana refers us to the [stasiddhiviva- 
rana, is found in this manuacript. 


On. pp. 329-333 ( Mad. Ms. R. 4384 ) of thia Istasiddhivivarana 
we find an elaborate atatement by the author of his position re- 
garding Miy4, Jiva, Ivara, Bandha and Mukti. 


. RYAN teeta — Rearsacar aarigetatear agaritwpfaatar, 
aeat Prafativs: eae, aahtnata adereana(are)! ‘arai 7 
eft frareatrt g agar’ ga ga: | faerwed a tert we 
Pacqreraay |‘ arawmereea: oe’ git gaz | Tea Ya Araran: fz- 
RManraranaaearawnfaaigieaa agra xwWfalera aq 
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Saraaratiragrererg aerdtie | + Qeensded greets 
apart frgeaa i atéermnt giveert a srqacar 
Ware TAMSSae PETE M Asa aa, WATT 
AUST ANAS ATT wee wee orraaa 
Cad et nfred aq ‘aor ad vaifaurar firaeare Prat 

AQUSSITT 1k, - .. AeeaaN arariazad: wey: 
a fararatsht MBgana _ ages Wf wee nee tee 
Tavares stargraqag aqueaqean? dwara i arrer aafar(ie)} 
waiseqrataraargd | HAT asd ala aearaezantaarar wMranaaes- 
danga: fg: ater | weg wastes feeranaated Apia, 
AQMTAHAUMAATAT «= WaMaT EMT 

SATA THB IAAT Ae, — eEtaaga get sftdrsate: 
Fat Wrararan: svartt weait atet 9 aye, cory araerdtia't 
TAMAS aca AIAN AeA aA SATIAA laa gereawpar 
AISS Ta aay: Wits qaved uraitr fadtaswi*k w 
arat aeafa ereq sftaaperaeareara | fagrasie 4 ofqraie- 
TUT | x x x x X eR 3qe- 
MaRGArensana AAANREyarat Ted Hyg: 
Wa way eareare | 

The identity sapecially of the closing lines in the portions 
extracted above from the Gaudapadiya bhasya tippana and the 
Iatasiddhivivaranpa is clinching. 

The identification of the author of this Igtasiddhivivarans as 
Anubhitiavaripa is borne out by ancther evidence alao, On p. x 


of bis Introduction to the Tarkasamgraha, Mr. Tripathi refers 
to an anecdote relating to a variant form of the locative singular 


—_ ————S— O_o so 





1 We do not know whigh Advaitic writer it ia whom Anubbttisvaripa 
sccuses here as not having had even a2 sight of the Istasiddhi for hia mistake 
of attributing to the Istasiddhi the Ekajivavida, At the end of his 
criticiam, Anubhitisvariipa refers to that writer as an Upisaka of Traipura- 
galagrima and as one not exactly interested in Advaita as such. 


Pratyakavartpa, in his commentary on the Tattvaprad!pik® of Oitsukha, 
scotibes the Ekajivavida to the Iptasiddhi; p. 376, Nayanapraaidini, N& 


edn. cpaienfiitcaaagiar gae-selsgiia | and the reference seams to 
imply that Citsukba’s view also waa the same ag that of his commentator. 
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of the word Puma, viz., Punksu { g€s7 ) and to the composition of 
the system of Saérasvata Grammar; in a footnote to this aneodote 
Mr. Tripathi draws attention to a passage in the Sdrasvata dlpikaé 
of Satyabodha which explaing the form Punksu and cites ites 
occurrence in a Verse in the Istagiddhi of Vimuktatman. 
aardwarer spent agerdad area ala Tasreqed -SaTTAl 

waft... oo GYIT Wararain wa aedtra, Prentygiae- 
faa watrastarg | wer e— 

SeGd TAA ( Tes STAT areata) shee: Gey gTEEATy 1 

savyererataral -areyeargygt gard tt > 

In the Sérasvata siitras and PrakriyAé of Anubhitisvaripa 
(p. 158 Pirvarddhe, Haridas Skt. Serles ), we find in the nection 
on Hassntapumlinga Sabdas, the following bearing out the ob- 
servation of Satyabodha quoted by Mr. Tripathi. 

HIT GA: HHA | ara Faeged Earvat waa, git 
Wt) BHT MeErara: | SeHTE THAW: etc. 

Anubhitisyariipa says that in the case of the Purhs 4abda, a 
condemnatory *Kagagama’ occurs before the termination to 
show that plurality is impossible as regards Pumén, i.e. Puruga 
or Atman.' It ia in support of this Prakriy& and Ripa that 
Satyabodha cites the oocurrence of Punbksu in the Istasiddhi. 

Now, what do we find in the Istasiddhi? The verse cited by 
Satyabodha, with a difference in the first pada, ocours as verse 
12 in ch. vii, p. 342, GOS edn. of the Istasiddhi of Prof. M. Hiri- 
yanns. Prof. Hiriyanna’s note to this verse says that three 
manuscripts of the text and the commentator Jiianottama have 
the reading Punkeu and that only Anandfinubhava says in his 
commentary that we have to read if as Pumsu; Prof. Hirlyanna 
here refers also to the tradition mentioned by Mr. Tripathi. If 
we turn to the Istasiddhivivarana identified by me as Anubhiti- 
svariipa’s, we find that that commentator also reada it as Punksu 


1 If ‘Asambhave Purtsah Keksau’ is a Sttra, it would be one of the 
proofa to show that Anubbttisvartipa himael{ composed the &itras also: but 
the number of the Sirasvata Sttras in Mag and commentaries is not uniform 
and in Rimiérama’s SiddbSnta Candrik5, a gloss directly on the Stitras, 
*‘Asambhave purisah kaksau"® is absent. It would then mean that lt ise 
"Vaktatya" introdaged by Prakripak3ra, 
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and what is more, gives the eame explanation as is offered in his 
Sarasvata prakriya, 


Rreragraa— seqa wid | ae gevadaqaiaaey sr | 


Before [ go to the identification of yet another work of Anu- 
bhitisvarips and the data which this Istasiddhivivarana gives 
in that conneotion, let me draw attention to some noteworthy 
pointa in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

1 p. 2% Anubhitiavardpa refers here to the TIkAkars 3 . this is 
Vimuktétman himaelf, the Tika meant being the Vrttigrantha 
itaelf. 


2 pp. 36-37. Here Anubhitisvaripaodrys refers and replies 
to the sarcastic view of a Nyaya writer who said, while explain- 
ing end illustrating jatis, that further varieties of futile reapon- 
dences, Jatyuittaras, can be had in the Istasiddhi, 


Ta ASSO Biswes— arqna wreaeauity ( wreqaeier ) 
safe seca, a AwienQrariaeagaes ete. § 


3 pp. 228-9 Anubhitisvaripacirya evidently refers to a 
Ny4ya writer again who seems to have remarked that the Icta- 
siddhi suffers from Punerukti, Anubhitiavarapa explains how 
this is an unjuatifiable jibe, 


fears Barat? aataeetiatesesg, Tea ASST TINA ANTS 
arrereaqiaarg | frarastadauy we rauerrasset 
eqanarara: waite i caeaedeta aediageed ala agriehaa, 
eee ST Toni mennrgewusseata tet pT 
quieeqqrauaseas wT atgdeqiara telagl ent qiawveea | 


1 fee below for fuli quotation of the whole section. This entire section 
extending to two pages in AnubbOtisvartipa’s Istasiddbivivarya is absent 
from Jidnottama’s gloss on the Jatasiddhi, Mad. Ma. R, 8350 pp, 48-49. 

1 Thin passage is retained by Jidncttama in bia glows, sea Mad. Me. R, 
3350 pp, 4-5, where the word ‘Saptasatyim’ reads 'SaptadaSaty® ’; sod see 
alao Prof, Hiriyanna's GOS edn, of the Iatasiddhi, extracts from Jianottame’s 
commentary, p. 537 where the reading ‘Saptasatyim’ ia socepted. See also 
Prof. Hiriyanna’s Note on this passage on p. 668 of his eda. 

Prof, Hiriyanna has ‘ T *‘ instead of FE: 1, " 

‘ This refera to Vimuktitma’s own remarks on p. 123, end of thé first 
paragraph, 
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The disoovery of Anubhitisvaripa’s Istasiddhivivarana takes 
away the reputation of JiSnottama of Mangala in Colade4a who 
now appears to be a secondhand writer. His ‘stasiddhivyaékhya 
is practically a reproduction of Anubhutisvaripaodrya’s. In 
section IV of his Introduction to his edition of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi of SureSvara with Jianottama’s Candrika in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, Prof. M. Hiriyanna notes the fact that Jiidnot- 
tama’s commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi and Citsukha’s 
commentary on the same work ara practically identical except 
for soma extra passages in the former, Prof. M. Hiriyanna con- 
siders Jidnottama more likely to have been the earlier of “the 
two and hence the original writer. But when one refiects on 
this circumstance after what we have known from the relation- 
ship of Anubhitievaripa’s and Jfidnottama’s commentaries on 
the Istasiddhi, one would be disposed to view Jiidinottama 4s the 
later writer who was indebted to Anubhitisyaripa and Citsukha, 


Regarding the relationship between the commentaries on the 
Istasiddbi by Jianottama and Anand&anubhava, Prof. Hiriysanna 
saye (p. vii, his preface } that the latter seems to presuppose Jiad« 
nottama, Besides the two places pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna, 
there is a third place, where again passages are common in these 
commentaries; compare pp. 85-86 of the Adyar Ms. of Ananda- 
nubhava’s Istasiddhivivarana where Anand&nubhava replies to 
the Naiydyika who pointed out Prasangasamaé Jati in the Advy- 
aitin’s argument, and the corresponding portion of Jianottama’s 
gloss in manuscript; {p. 407 GOS edn. axtractea from Jiadnot- 
tama’s gloss here are not fuil )}. There are about eight lines taken 
by JHAnottama from Anandanubhava. From these passages it is 
clear that Jidnottama used Anubhtticvartpa’s closs in the main 
and in a few places, used Anand&nubhava’s gloss also. 


The Prakatarthavivarana a work of Anubhiitisvuariipa 


Students of Advaita Literature are indebted to Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani for his edition ( Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
9, Part I, 1935, Part I, 1939 ) of the vatuable commentary on the 
Brahma Sitra Bhasya of Samkara, called the Prakat&értha, long 
known to acholars only through references like the one in the 
Tattvaloka of Janirdana. When the distinctive views of the 
author of this commentary on Sathkara’s Sitra bhasys were re- 
ferred to by writera they always mentioned its atthor as Pra 
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katarthakara only. It is clear that his identity was forgotten, 
His Istasiddhivivarana has also been handed down anonymously. 
The first clue to the identification of the Prakatarthakara struck 
me as early as the time of the publication of the first volume of 
the Prakataérthavivarana in 1938. I took up the question after 
the publication of the second part and tried to push the investi- 
gation to a conclusion towards the end of 1940. And owing to 
the more pressing day-to-day work of the New Catalogua Cata- 
logorum, I could publish my results only now. <A close study of 
the works of Anubhitisvartipacitrya already dealt with, such as 
the Bhagavadgitabhasya tippansa, Gaudapadlyabhasya tippana 
and the Istasiddhivivarana, together with the Prakatérthavive- 
rana, haa convinced me that the author of the “ Sarirakamaha- 
bhasya Prakatarthanibandhana ( or Vivarana)” is none else than 
Anubhitisvartpacarya. 


A.i. One of the two opening versesof the Prakatartha- 
vivarana ist 


SUPT GATATAT TANT ar | 
aearrarcatura Hay wrest 
wizeaa faqut weerdtag tt 


This is a oharacteristic verse, either at the opening or end of 
the works,-of Anubhitisvarupdcarya. If he does not pay obeis- 
ance to hia deity Hayagriva, he usually starts with affirming his 
being the Brahman; and then he gives a verse which contains 
some dark allusion to some personal detail referring to himself 
or a student of his; this second verse containe a statement of 
somebody's long neglect of the works, Vyikhyd-asimarthya, snd 
consequent Samtaéps and his own effort to compose the comment- 
ary on hand for the removal of that Samtapa. Now, see this 
verse or idea occurring in the other works of Anubhitisvaripa- 
carye : 


After an Anustubh, as in the Prakat&rtha, affirming the 
author’a identity with the Brahman, the Istasidhivivaraca bas the 
-gecond verse which is nearly identical with that in the Prakata- 
rthavivarana : 

46 [dAnnals, BLO. RT.) 
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uivad faa waadaars tt 
Mad, Mas. R, 4384, 
ii At the end of AnubhbitisvaripdcSrya’s Gitabhagya tippana 
we have the same idea put in an Anuetubh, 
MTC acaawtea: Beret feetepy | 
SqTSQTaTASaaHANe Tat Prargqea4rs s 
Adyar Ma and Trivandrum Curator’ 
Catalogue, IT. 324, 
iii, The second verse at the beginning of Anubhitisvarips- 
oirys’s Gaudapddlyabhasya tippansa ie: 


aTreadhraresreq fiery fea eqre | 
PHO HAT ATTRA SAAT THaT 


Mad, Ma. R. 2911. 
iv. Atthe end of Anubhitisvaripa’s Nyayadipavali Candriks 


we have: 
ATYCASUTT AasaASe WeTsTs | 
SATSATATAT TAHA FATA ANTAL I 
v. Atthe end of his Ny&Syamakarandavyakhy&, Anubhiitl- 
BVAIUps says: 


ALIAS AWssrHe ms 
eqrenraraeaeeane Gat frargqeersy ti’ 


1 Tt is a characteristic of AnubbUtisvarlipacirya to disregard ia the even 
pEdes of the Anusgubhs the guru-laghu rules, See his Sairasvatea prakriy& 
alec, Haridas Ser. Kasi, Pt. I, pp. 107, 210 ( aq gait sisi: ) 253 and Pt, II 
p. 93 ( eager et ay: ), See again the verae at the end of his NySyadip&vali- 
candriks and NySyamakarandasathgraha quoted below. 

@ Tam thankful to Messrs. P. K. Goede and Ram Nivar Harit for sending 
me extracts from the BOR and Bikaner Mas. of Anubhttisvaripa’s 
Candrika on the Nyfyadipivali of Anandabodha, A third manuscript of this 
work, in grest disorder and wrongly taken as & work of Narendrapurl is 
available in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mas. Library, but of this more later, 

* TJ am thankful to Mr. L N, Monon, M.A,, B.Litt, (Oxon), D.P.L, 
Ooobin, for the kindness with which, through the Devasvam Oommissioner 
of Cochin, be sent me on loan the Tekkematham Mu. of this work, 

Note in the second pads of these two Anugtubhe again the braak of guru- 
jaghu rules, The last vorse, the last in the NyEyamakarandasaitigrahba, ia on 
Anubhitisvartpa’s favourite deity, Hayagriva. 
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B. A second series of avidence pertains to the Anustubh 
verses which Anubhitisvaripa always has in the place or in 
addition to the Mangala Slokas, sither at the beginning of his 
works, or at their end or at the beginning and olose of sections, 
In these verges ha usually affirms hie being the Supreme 
Brahman. 

i, At the beginning of the Istasiddhivivarana he has thie 


vorse : 
ATTA TNA tay Agra: | 
ye MerpTetqagqy WAIrITT Wl 
Mad. Ms. RB. 4384. 
This veras, with a change in the last quarter, is found at the 
end of the I Adhyaya of the Prakatarthavivarana. 


aTTaT wegia Wratshraraata FI! 
wert wearage ee Ata I 
ii, The Gaudapddiys bhasya tippana ends with the verse 
We WONSITH Bae Prat aqatsrag | 
araard war fefaag waded aT Aare Ni 
Mad. Me. R. 2911. 

which compares with the verse with which the Prakatérthaviva- 
raha ands 

Uae wereug feraeré ata te | 

fase & & Tega Wart AT Wl 
The opening verse of the Prakatarthavivarana, the opening vorses 
ofthe four chaptera of the Ganudapa&diya bhagya tippana-these 
are all of the aame type, 

C. The following series of passages in the body of the Pra- . 
katarthavivarana, which arecommon with those in the other 
works of Anubhitisvaripa, go to confirm further ‘my identifica- 
tion of the author of the Prakatirthavivarana as Anubhitisve- 
ruipacdrysa : 





| Dr. T. BR. Ohintamani’s edition reads the second pide aa ‘ stiniaresya 
ww’ Thave given above the correct reading ‘ Sai shanasra BW’? | and it is 
supported by the corresponding part of the Igtasiddhivivaraya-verse, a8 wel! 
as by four manusoripts of the Prakatirthavivarana, noted in the fcot-note 
by De. T. R. Chintamani, 
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i. In the foregone portion of this paper, while identifying 
the Istasiddhivivarana as s work of Anubhitisvaripa,I quote’ 
two passages from the author's Gandapddiya bh&sya tippana anu 
Istasiddhivivarana, the former one making a reference to the 
latter. In the latter ia to be found an elaborate statement of the 
author’s view on MSy5, lévara, Jivas, the relative plurality of Jivas 
and the impossibility of release for all when one geta release. 
The whole thing ocours in the Prakatirthavivarana, except the 
reference to the ‘Traipura S&lagrama Upédsake.’ Since the passage 
from the Istasiddhivivarana has been quoted above, I quote here 
only the corresponding portion from the Prakatérthavivarana, 


Pra, vi., Pt. i. pp. 3-4. 

wee GIT— THT aaatareay WaT HPaaaAaaesewat TAT, 
aeat fraftiae pau, aati adgearnitara: farreet 7 
faaect aa Saenaerwray | dea wy Ufteanrateararranest- 
VarMihwreyg saraofaawntarg owfaintad ata Parte staea- 
WAETAANTETT |X x xa farqedeer Hever 
araniaiderara feta, “ot wi wireit wee’ Teas at, 
ware Tsar tx x x weg araraad: agraa(arts:) 
wren 8 fears Praga at arqataaa | ‘ wasara fae 
ATaNAgin easy Aratesda AdHssaNrarrrenna(s) THe- 
WANS aasg:, A Wet Aaa, Aaleranteararars, 
frearast sriteasqaseqd aang | 

This can be closely compared with the passage quoted previ- 
ously from Anubhatisvartipa’s Istasiddhivivarana. The ideas 


here are alao briefly given in the Gandapddilya bhasya tippana 
‘of Anubhitisyartipa, Mad, Ms. pp. 4-9 and 14, 


Wea Wel! aeuigra qatqrat often | Areas aa sarattatear- 
eeaawmnagranreay arasaeg wfetiad ata Sareagq aara- 
WITT TAIT — | 

p. 12 att sfirar—fermaacsr eraraitarent qargia: ara 
ABITPANSAT SAT | Teal aittatead age Barwa x x Was 
TOT TASAaTaaTS TATA x x | 
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ii. Pra. vi. Part I. p. 4. 

a f& qaqa gas fate aaron areetfa 1 few Rercaart 
ATA: Taratacata, WAG; etc. | 

Thia oan be compared with the following from Anubhitisva- 
ripsa’s Gitabhasya tippana, Adyar Ma. leaf ilb. 

aaa AaTe:, TATATA, BRE eft ara: | 

li, Pra, vi, Part 1. p. 17. 

Gimetateey aataqwanaaag * x uafvereragrins 
MATHS Tere: | 


This ia found thus in the Gltabhasyatippana of Anubhitisva- 
ripa, Adyar Ms. leaf 82a. 


TS aAaASAAY BITAHANATaSaTE wtear avd wreat 
raTy | 
ii. Pras, vi, Part I, p. 34. 


WHIT SAL CAV AT ATentaed Waerareren a- 
edgat attend i aedee fava taad aitiaeae alarvadagae | 

Compare thia with the following from Anubhitisvaripa’s 
Gaudapddiyabhasya tippana, Mad. Ma. R, 2911, p. 5. 


wrritd e oreaizartaggd wa: shiva warelteqa- 
yatewarag fararded Wavy aT SATA | 


And also the following from his Gitébhasya tippana, Adyar 
Ma. leaf. 10. 


HERTHA SN + TaaAeqawataag Tara 
write freqraed vtorad, ar gheaataeas | 


5. Ihave already referred to the context in the Istasiddhivi- 
varans of Anubhitisvartipfiosrya where ho ‘replies to a Naiys- 
yiks-oritic who had a fling at the Istasiddhi as a storehouse of 
Jatyuttaras. Let me reproduce here the entire paragraph from 
the Istasiddhivivarana, for, arcept for an initial omission, the 
paragraph occurs in the PrakatSrthavivarana also. 


Istasiddhivivyarana, Mad, Ms, R, 4384, pp. 36-97. 
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aq afer Greves: seat srea(aaint ysis 
yecarata, a Aaeiaeagned | aa Fe SlieesEt T 
feat ar earagesres exit: crates | Taras wit THs- 
att agast wiideearg i sta war Reiarftfaeeta vere: afa- 
fteaqd, car aiaeatsht + aitera | a ie oferer whtears firwedts- 
fread 4 aniareegredtvaa | ad: vatacaraTasecareariatita 2 

T, PTHaeqrerargres: | ea fe manta a feta Pravray- 
fara aca, eaiert cea ufitwer fascrage ecaaera: erg | 
Tea ererente ae aitewer abated wargeraynTaaa:, 
SAN wansqains t wna 4 a afataMeqrast vfatvqder- 
ame | tenet weaarswa, Taroirarara | searred 
SUPATST TATASATATASCQ AE VINA’, ETTAAAT TAHA, A TIS 
4 88a, Val WHIT aNaa, a, AtaNrTSgTes TATA, sy- 
Roaslaey, aaemaenawraag aanderararaaey |X 


P4 x x x x 
TET SAMA TIS Fal TASCA Test anata, aera 
MITEL, AMT sainaswATaTaa TETATTeNaaa wagered 
wareenranran siwarara | few wiftawaralt wat Wreva aq, 4 
at? stat waa, Ratt ea ga areay | ArAATaTINga Aq, 
ae ata qmaifé wa wequma! Raoneacer TAA 
HEA AST | 

Now in the Prakatarthayivarana, part I, under IJ, ii, 41, 
there is a long refutation of the categories of the NySya beginn- 
ing from p. 562, The refutation of Jati found here on pp, 372-3 
is practically the same as found in the passage given above from 
the istasiddhivivarana of Anubhitisvaripa. 


qeq Wits ‘eae wat catecenragraer anata ala- 


surfawery) =X TRAANUNASTATSNTRT TTY 
ELS red remem afieeresweer Wael wadifa 
sataeatia: |’ .. oo «6 fear aries arety 


arvateanfiatararecita mt wg aensa(a)ot : areata 


+ De. Chintamani’s edition bas ‘fquqeaymorg’ with a query. The 
correct reading ia ‘ fqqaaaaqtong’ and it menns Pééupata’, who is also, in 
( continued onthe next page ) 
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atime Waeaia | Tear wrsenqaewpat we: 7 
THT Tere: afatera afatuishe Ata were a ewata | az 
fez oes ves Wt advange: fet arqaé 
wa TA, cer aryanaitess avatate acai ae sfadacanie 
grave 1 wrresaraawta | erage eamrag wfasaia | erea- 
ade S afatwed garages a ufateaer aeqearara: | garde 
TANT TAM shtasa: | fag aE wrwlarars sypatarwpey- 
Weraestacanta: | 

vi, Pra. vi, Part IE, p. 746 : the etymology of the word Maya 
and the discussion on the presence of the word in the gynony- 
mous of Prajié in the Nirukta. Inthe same discussion oceurr- 
ing in Anubhitisvaripa’s Igtasiddhivivarana, ( under L 8., I $5) 
op p. 159 of the Madras Manuscript and in his Gaudapiddiya- 


bh&eya tippana, p. 75 of the Madras Manuscript, we find identi- 
oal words and phrases, 


aTaTarageraariag ‘arte ardtag’ gertaaeranyyTaaeares 
‘atadsetsrar' git egerear araraedt ghyarse: aETATAY ATE | 
Ist. vi, p. 159, Cf Pra, vi, Part IL p. 746. 


The Tattvaloka of Janirdans ia a compilation made out of 


the Prakatarthavivarana. Jandrdana ssya both at the beginning 
and end of bis work : 
ez A 


faa watered axarete srarée: 1 
ATUATSAETAT SAT HAT age | 
waa fied TeaTets aay |] 


And in the colophon to this work, Jandrdana describes himself 
aga pupil of AnubhititisvaripSoarys : 





( continued from the previous page ) 
the height of his Siddhi, a‘ Nagna’, and refera aa such to the NaiyZyikas. 
It would tudeed be of greatest value to identify this particular Naiytyika 
orltio of the Istasidahi, for that would give an early lower limit to Vimukt#- 
timan’s date. 
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Don’t woe ceo that there is an implicit relation between the pre- 
ceptor mentioned in the oolophon and the work mentioned 
souros in the two verses? And nov, that from other ovidence, 
we gather that the author of the Prakat&rthavivarana is none 
else than Anubhitisvardpachrysa, do not these two verses and 
the colophon of Janadrdana disciosa to us clearly that relation 
between Janirdana’s Milagrantha and Acarya ?' 


1 While this paper was under preparstion, I had 5 persons! discussion 
with Prof. M. Hisiyanna, M.A,, who accepted the evidences and conclusions 
of thia paper. 

After the preparation of this paper, Mm, Prof.8. Kuppuawami Sastri, 
MA., LES, { Retd.} wae kind enough to scrutinise it and send me the 
following remarks: “It is avery veluable contribution te the history of 
Advaita Literature.” “.........The identifications there are all right aad I 
accept all of them.........f am axceedingly glad that you have succesded in 
establishing the identity of the Prakajirtiakara. *’ 


I may add that Dr. T R, Chintamani also has expresaad his agreement 
with my conclusions. 





THE HERO IN THE MALAVIEKAGNIMITRA 
( A Charaoter Study } 
BY 
C. KUNHAN Raya 


The character of King Agnimitra, the Hero in Kalidasa’s 
drama MAlavikagnimitra is one of the examples of misjudgment 
in Sanskrit Literature. Baw scholars have done justice to this 
character. Most of the critica condemn him as an irresponsible 
and voluptuous king who spent his whole time in the harem in 
the comany of women, enjoying all the luxuries there and leav- 
ing the affairs of atate to hia ministers. Many people have bean 
able to see only one commendable featurs in him—namely that 
be had able and trustworthy ministers and that he had sonfid- 
ence in them, 


One muat in this connection recognise that in art it is not 
tha deta'la or isolated incidents that matter, The total impres- 
sion ts the chief thing in art. Even what is supposed to be bad 
in physical life becomes beautiful when handled by an artist. 
It ia this teuth that K&lidise enunciates in the verse : 


“ Whatever may not be good (in physical reality } can be made 
otherwise in a picture.” We shall got condemn a character in 
a drama simply because he is much older than the heroine whom 
he loves or because he tries to embrace her® before he marries 
her. It is alao unfair to condemn Agnimitra on the ground that 
he fell in love with his queen’s maid~in-waiting. We have to 
judge the character not from detaile but from the way ia whioh 
the details are put together and presented aa art. 


1 Sakuntala, Act, VI. verae 14. I havea given a tranalation in my own 
way, Which is different from the traditional one, but which is the corfaot 
OnNGs 

* Maélavik&ignimitra. Act IV 

47 [ Annals, B, 0. B. I. | 
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Let ug see what the firat impression is that we get about © 
mitra when we start reading the play or start seeing the play on 
the etage, He is introduced for the first time asaresolute king, 
firm ia hia decision, brave in his outlook, He is first sean not 
in the harem but in his private office, surrounded not by women 
but by his minister and engaged not in flattering the beautiful 
damaels and attempting to secure their favour but in attending 
to serious mattera of state.’ Tha sitnation is that he had sent 
& messenger to the Vidarbha King directing him to set Madhava- 
sena frea and the minister had the reply in his hand. When 
Agnimitra asks his minister what the demand was, the minister 
saya that it wag tha ruin of the Vidarbha King.* Thus we 
ara first introduced toa King who ia so ferribla that opposition to 
him meant nothing but ruin. 


Then the king aska the minister to read out the reply.‘ The 
reply was that there are certain conventions in mutual trans 
actions between equals, that there must be some mutual consider- 
ation and that Madhavasena oan be released only in return for 
the release of Mauryasaciva who was imprisoned by Agnimitra.® 


This reply enrages the king*® that the Vidarbha king should 
think of negotiating with him instead of obeying hia directiona. * 
The question of words comes to an end and he orders action being 





—_— ee 2... 


am arteraraaiorl aba wearer UH | 

* areas fe waceet Ga: | 

° aq aratarery | 

‘ Paumartt wighreans | 

> qatargizer- aaa: Raeags: Sant areata: cegadesn Ratha. 
Rasesead ada yet: 1a aa Aetea aeaadiaal 
araagea- fail THR a Aes aQETtAy wets cat sgitNice | 
ANS WOT: FIN ARG bee see quaraiteita:— 


a - 


Ricard fared ae qeqs dat Aa Saray | 
ANGI AUTAT TAISEAT ATT AAs WW Act, T. verse 7. 
© aHirs | 


Tope prdlarada ait saqqeerene: | 
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taken against him.’ The minister has only to carry out the 
orders’ The minister dares to say a word, to express an opinion 
about the king’s decision, only when he was asked to any what 
he thought of it.? The minister simply says that his decision 
is in accordance with the principles of political sciance.* Thus 
wo start with a very good impression of the greatness of the 
Hero. 


And how is the Heroine introduced with whom the Hero fall 
inlove? Is she introduced as a servant in the harem ? She is 
introduced to us in a conversation between two maid-servants* in 
the harem. From the conversation it is found that the Heroine 
Mélaviké is a great favourite of Aguimitra's Queen Dharint, that 
the queen piaced her under a dancing master named Ganadassa, 
that there was ancther queen named lrivatl who was an expert 
in dancing aud who had reocsived instructions under another 
dancing master named Haradatts and that Dharin!’s ambition 
was to see Malavika excel the rival queen inthe art of dancing.‘ 
Dharin! was making daily enquiries through the maid-servant 
regarding the progress which Malavixa was making in her 
studies,’ The teacher GanadSssa was very proud of his new die- 
ciple, * There is no mention of Malavikas being a maid-servant 
in the harem. 


—e _- 


' qeme Read qa detergent ddange Tease I 
* agienreatt @a: | 
* operat ( sary Ae | 
* reese Sa 1 Sat — 
RATATAT: ay: HEAT SN | 
AAMUMAMNASAUT FHT AFIT |W Act. 1. verse 8, 
° THEVANSE and seer. 
 gereediaiamccdiiva Waitt | 
* snweiee ten ait — arose sfeataa saan sexi 
wee — Ce seaawad se | 
* famenat Qt of gon aaa BR 1S wy 
que satatet aiiegneet wen wel 
aeiguerecng Kqaeyaie FR we Aot. 1. verse 5, 
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From the conversation we aleo understand how Agnim}’ = 
first came to know of the presence of MAlavik& in the court. 
The queen had got a new painting of hers finished, In that 
painting there was one lady attendant who was unusually close 
to Dharin! and this roused the king's curiosity. The king asks 
DhariyI who that lady was in whom she was showing such 
marked partiality ' but the queen was silent. The princess tells 
the king that it was Malavika, * 


The maid-servants are not concealed from the king. ‘They 
attend on him freely and there ie absolutely no hintinthe whote 
drama of the king having entertained any improper feeling to- 
wards them, Why should Dh&rin! conceal one partioular person ? 
Usually the maid-servants keep at a respectable distance from 
the queen. Why should one person be introduced in the paint 
ing as standing particulariy close to the queen? These are un 
miatakahie hints that MaélavikS was not one among the usval 
attendants in the harem and that the king was not wrong in 
beginning to entertain a feeling of attachment to her. What is 
wrong in the king beginning to love a lady of noble position in 
the Court ? 


Does this compare unfavourably by the side of Dusyanta 
falling in love with a young lady ins hermit'’s penanoe grove ? 
in the S&kuutala, the king understands that Kanva was not in 
the hermitage and that a young girl named Sakuntala was there 
in oharge to entertain guests. This information encourages him 
to visit the place rather than deters him. From the moment he 
vnters the penance grove, he has only one thought—how to win 
Sakuntealé&. Why should we condemn Agnimitra for hia love 
towards a girl, for whom love on his part is not illegitimate 
while we sdmire Dusyanta for his love towards a girlina 
hermits penance grove ? 

How did Mé&lavik& come to the Court of Agnimitra * She was 
sent to the queen Dh&rin! by the queen's half-brother who was in 
command of the royal army. He sent her to the queen so that 





 a@ aqdd ate sim fen Peart | 
* até @ Saad a Ea TST TET sR eT MTT 
om Sie | 
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the queen may employ her as keeper of jewels.’ As soon as 
Dhé&rint eaw her, ahe instinctively found her as deserving some- 
thing far higher and took her up under her protection. 


There ia nothing in the king, so far as the first impression goss, 
that is unfavourabla in his character. Aa the story proceeds the 
very favourable initial impression continues. The king natur- 
ally desires to meet MaAlavikS. Dh&rin! studiously keeps her 
away from his sight.* As is ever the case, thera is the Vidigaka 
to render him the needed assistanos.* A plan is evolved whereby 
the king should have a chance of mesting MAlaviks’. <A feigned 
quarre! between the two dancing masters in the court, their re- 
quest that the king should judge between tham, a proposal that 
their respective discipieg should exhibit their proficiency before 
the king—this is the plan meant to outwit Dharin!. The whole 
plan was conceived and worked up by others. The king stands 
aloof: ha simply approves. 


And who are the people that are involyed in it? Both the 
dancing masters are implicated in it. The Buddhist Samny&- 
sinl, Arya Kaudikt, is aleo in it. What more is wanted to keep 
the pian safe from any taint of being unworthy of decent 
people ? 


In the third act, we find that the maid-servants in the 
harem come forward with help in bringing the Hero and 
the Heroines together,.* When the king meets Malavika in 
the third Act, there occurs nothing that calls for blame. 
The feelings are exactly what we find in the other noble heroes 
of Kalid&4sa—namely Dusyanta and Purtravas. 

' srr Beqr qenant ana ahead a | a aa aeaegi AMES 
euda: 1 aa renter gt deg afte ated sory Ara | 

"ate arate aRatt agearengeTe | 

* aen—aqea steaguannaadt carga apr | 

faqre:— Tattle Tes 

¢ The maid servant's words: — THN WaT —agyetaien aT Fat | 
feq a1 Avie gear aiivert cea AUR ga PG ge aATAtaeT 
alaeare 1 Tus qeasqiiA = et | 
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Malavika naturally knew who she was; and she was con- 
pelled to keep her identity a secret. Arya Eaudsik!t too knew 
her identity ; but she too had to abstain from disclosing it. All 
the people in the court--the queen Dharin!, the dancing master 
Ganaddsa and the maid-servants wore impressed by her look and 
instinctively knew that she belonged to a very high position. 
The queen showed extraordinary partiality for her in undertaking 
to arrange for her lassons in dancing, in permitting her to move 
on very intimate terma,' in directing the other maid-servanta 
to attend on her’, in engaging her ag proxy for placing her decor- 
ated feet on the Asoka tree so that it may blossom,* in allowing 
her to adorn her own ornamenta* and in various other ways. 

Through the help of the msid-servants, Agnimitra meets 
Malavika. Iraévati, another quean of Agnimitra, sees this meoting 
and regorts the matter to Dh&rint who orders Malavika’s impri- 
sonment in a dungeon along with the maid-servant who helped 
her in her impudent conduct. Here again the Viddgaka along 
with some other responsible people in the court contrives a plan 
to set Malavika free and to enable the king to meet har again. 
It ia at this meoting that the king tries to embrace Malavika, * 

Critics have made much of thisincident. But the ideal hero 
Dusyanta ie guilty of a far worse breach of the rules of modesty 
in trying to kiss Sakuntalaé who was not married to him at that 

time even under GAndharva ruies.* He had only just then 


— 








i As deen in the picture, see note 1 On p. 372 above, 
SSSMISSI adorns her feot an & servant, 
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suggested the Gandharva method as fit for kinga.' This incidant 
is in & penance grove-—a far more inappropriate place for such 
conduct than the garden attached to the palace of aking. The 
physical passion began to pinch the heart of Dusyanta even on 
his approach to the penance grove.* In the penance grove every 
incident appealed to him as a specimen of the play of physical 
passion. In the bee he could see only a vita.? Agnimitra was 
not moving in a panance grove. He was in the royal garden. 

Agnimitra’s passion for MASiavfki was not a temporary out- 
burst of physisal passion. He did not merely want an opportu- 
nity to satisfy his carnal feeling. He hada sort of inatinctive 
eonviction that his heart fell ona lady who descrved to be his 
queen, He desired her to be one of his queens. There is nothing 
to show that he wanted to have any illegitimate association 
with her prior to their marriage. 

In his longing to meet Maélavik4 and to be united to har and in 
his anxiety for the feelings of Dharint heis on a par with Puri- 
rayas who longed to meat Urvasl and be united to her and who 
at the same time was anxious about the feelings of his queen and 
was afraid of incurring her displeasure. 

In the fifth Act, Malavika’s identity ia disclosed, She ia 
found cut to be the very princess of Vidarbha, the sister of 
Madhavasens, whom he had arranged to marry. Madhavasenus 
was on hie way to Vidisa with his sister. * 

Thus from the very beginning it is found that Agnimitra 
had arranged for a new marriage. In the end it is found that 
the girl whom he loved wae that very person whom he had 

thought of marrying. 
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In the whole drama there is only one passage which indicates 
something unfavourable in hia character. When DhA&rin! finds 
herself caught in the intrigue set up against her by the Viddasaka 
and his accomplices, she rebukes the king saying that it would 
have been much happier if such ingenuity could be shown in 
state affaira too.’ But this is not a well thought out judg- 
ment. She makes the statement at a moment of awkward des- 
pondency and she meant it more to console her wounded pride 
than to rebuke the king. But there are indications to show that 
PDh&rini was fully alive to the king’s high sense of duty in state 
affairs, In the fourth Act, the king was by the side of Dh&rin! 
who was confined to her bed. Tho Vidisaka wanted to get him 
out. Dh&rini had to be convinced of the reason for the king 
ieaving her at that stage and he was summoned to attend to state 
matterg,® This is only an excuse. The reel purpose was to take 
the king to the place where Malavik& was, after her release from 
imprisonment. 

If Agnimitra was devoid of any scruples, he had enough 
opportunities and occasions to satisfy his base passions. But we 
find in Kalidisa’s hero no trace of the meanuege characteristic 
of Agnivarns described in the nineteenth canto of the Raghu- 
vamsa. There Agnivarna throws away all sense of duty to his 
atate.? He led the most detestable life, having illicit relations 
with the maid-servants.* But Agnimitra’e life was through- 
out absolutely above rebuke. 

In all the worka of Kaélidisa we sce a harmony worked out 
between what are normally supposed to be inreconocilable factors 
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in this world. The eternally celebate Kanva is presented asa 
fond parent, The highest god Siva is presented as a lover and a 
bridegroom. Similarly the great warrfora Purdravas and Acni- 
mitra sre presented as victims of love and as very pliant and 
obedient hushands in the harem, A hero is a hero only where 
heroism is appropriate. There are aspects even in the life of a 
hero where be has to be # normal human being. Submission to 
the people in the harem in the private life detracts nothing from 
the greatness of a hero in his pubjic life. 


I have tried to show elsewhere that Kalidasa was a contem- 
porary of Agnimitra.' Agnimitra was KalidfSsa’s ides} hero. 
He is to Kalidisa what Henry V is to Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
portrays King Henry V in his drama Henry [V as leading a 
low life and at the same time he gives snough indications of his 
inner greatness. Later, in his drama Henry VY, he portrays hia 
hero as the ideal King. 


Simitarly in the M4lavikagnimitra Kalidisa portrays his 
ideal hero Agnimitra in his relation to his queens and his Jove 
for Malavika, At the same time, if is made quite explicit that he 
wae quite alive to his sense of duty to state affairs and that he 
waad @ Very firm ruler and ae brave warrior. First ha is described 
as a human being in the Malavikagnimitra; later in his two 
epice—the Kumi@rasambhavs and the  lLaghuvarh$a-——ha 
allegorioally portrays bis hero as the saviour of India from 
foreign domination and as the consolidator of the Indian Empire. 
Both the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa are political 
allegories. Some sin committed against the Divine ( the Supreme 
God in the one and Kamadhenu in the other ), its expiation {in 
the penance of Parvatl in the one and the propitiation of 
Nandini in the other) and the consequent birth of a national 
hero-~—these form the basic theme in both apics. 

The great ompire of Candraguptsa Maurya, the corruption in 
the life of the kings, the decadence of national life and the down- 
fall of Hinduiam in the iater Mauryan period, the ravival of 
Hinduiem, the purification of the life of the kings, the revival of 

1 My paper in the Annals of Oriental Research of the University of 
Madess rol, vi. pt. 11941. The Bharatavakya in the Malavik&gnimitra. 
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the national life, all brought about by the eforts of the virtuous 
Pusyamitra, the birth of Agnimitra, the re~conquest of the lost 
portions of the shattered empire and ita consolidation, the asta. 
blishment of a new royal dynasty——these are the historical facts 
which are allegorically represented in both the epics. In Kumars 
and in Raghu, Kalidasa was really portraying Agnimitra. In 
my two Papore (1) Allusions to Agnimitra in the worka of Kali- 
dasa' and (2 )The Historical background of the works of Kali- 
disa® TI have tried to present the paralleliam between Agnimitra 
on one side and the heroes of the two epios on the other eide. 





1 Annals of Oriental Researoh of the University of Madras vol, +i. 
ps. 1—1941, 
* Indian Histrioal Quarterly, Caicutta 1942. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MADHVA DVAITA VEDANTA 
BY 


NaGRaJ Rao 


Sriman-madhvamate harih paratarah satyam jagat lativatah 
Bhinn® jivagana hareranucara sicoceabhavam gaiah \ 
Muktirnatjasukhinubdhitiramala bhakteiea tatsddhanam 
Hyaksddtiritayam praminamakhildmndyathavadyo harth 
-~ Vyasarija 


The most powerful philosophic attack on the monism of 
Sathkara is from Madhya. Madhva’s Dvaits Vedanta ie a plure- 
listic, theistio and realistic system. He derives most of his phi- 
Josophical doctrines from the triple texta (the Gita, Vedanta-aitras 
and the Upanigada). He openly declares in many of his works 
that he is the chosen prophet of Lord Visnu commissioned to in- 
tarprat correctly the sacred texte and refute the misinterpreta- 
tions foistad therson by other commentators. Tradition holds 
the view that Madhva is the third incarnation of Vayu, and that 
Vayu appeared as Hantman and Bhima in his first two inoarna- 
tiona, Throughout his works Madhva speaks after the manner 
of 2 Messiah with a mission. 


Like all other traditional 4ciryas Madava has commented on 
the triple taxta. He wrotetwo commentaries on the Vedanta- 
sitras as well as the Gtk. Oneof the commentaries on the 
Vedanta-sitras is in verse i. «8. Anuvydkhyana, Besides the com- 
mentaries on the triple texta, he has ten emal] independent tracts 
(prakaranas) explaining the different tenets of his system. ' 
Madhva has written a great deal besides theses worke. He has 
on the whole thirty-seven works to his credit some of them being 
devotional hymns, The works include a summary account of the 
Mahabb&rata and a commentary on the Bhagavata. It is claim- 


— a oe 


1 Dr, R. Nagaraja Sarma’s book ‘ Reign of Realism’ is a running exposi- 
tion of the ten prakaranas of Madbva. 
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ed that he wrote his bh&sya after an interview with and at the 
diraction and command of Badarfyansa. Henoe it is asserted as 
authoritative. 


The most prominent post-Madhva thinkera are Jayatirtha, 
Vyisaraia and Raghavendra. Jayatirtha's contribution to Draita 
is unique. Hoe bas commented on all the works of Madhva ex- 
cepting a few easy works. Hoe is called the fikacarya ( the com- 
mentator ) of Dvaita Vedanta. Hia masterpiece ia his Nyadya- 
asudhd, a detailed running commentary on Madh?a’s Anuvyi- 
khytina, It ie over six hundred pages in length. It is a mistake 
to call it a commentary. It ic the bast work on Madhva’s philo- 
eophy. There is no aspect of Madhva’s doctrine that this classio 
does not discuss. He renounced the world at a very young age 
and within a period of thirty years raised Dvaita Vedanta to a 
level of ddatraic equality with Advaita. As a dialactician, his 
powers are moat astounding “for beauty of language, brilliance 
of style, keenness of argument, fairness in reasoning, for refresh- 
ing boldness, originality of treatment and fineness of critical 
acumen, he has few equals.” He belongs to the group of great 
philosophical prose~writers which includes Sarhkara, Sabara and 
VAcaspati 


Vydsaraja was the great logician of Dvaita Vedanta. He fought 
the scholastic battle with the Advaitin with zreat vigour. In 
his famous Ny&yamrta he has examined all the possible sargu- 
ments put forward in favour of Advaita by post-Samk ara 
thinkers, and has refuted them in detail. The whole work teams 
with logioal skill. Besides thia he hae to his credit the polemical 
treatise on the dialectics of difference entiled #hedojjivana. 
Though he trugted logic as an inatrument to demolish rival 
systema, he did not spare the Ny@ya achool. In his Tarkatindave 
he has refuted in detail many a doctrine of the Nydya system. 
Besides he wrote a brilliant commentary on Madhva's siitra— 
bh@sya, called T&tparyacandriké. This commentary covers the 
firat two chapters of the Veddnta-sitris. 


II 


Like all other systema Dvaita Vodanta also has certain epis- 
temological pre-suppositions. Knowledge for Madhva is a re 
lation between a kKnower and a Epnown object. There is go 
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cognition of an non-existent thing. His theory of truth ia akin 
to the correspondence theory of the Ny&ya school. That Jfidna, 
which cognises the attributes of an object ag it is, is truth. That 
cognition, which cognises the object other than as it is, is error. 
Even in error there is a presentative counterpart to it in -the 
external world, The deluded individual mistakes one thing for 
another. In twilight the shell is mistaken for silver. What is 
shell is taken as silver. This-dcectrine of error is called abhinavii 
anyathi khyadte (taking one thing as another). The absolutely 
non-existent silver is said to be coguised by the deluded indivi- 
dual. Tha radical realism of Madhya goes to the extent of affirm: 
ing the existence of the cognition of the absolute non-existence 
(atyantSsat-pratiti).' The Nyfya school held the view that 
the silver ocognised in the shell was present in the shop and was 
indirectly cognised by the perceiver. But Madhva goes a step 
further and holds that the absolute non-existence of silver itself 
is cognised in the sheil. It ia the rigour of his realism that ie 
responsible for his theory of error. Por Madhva the test of truth 
is the cognition of a thing as it is ( yathdirtham pramd&nam }.® 
He admits thres praminas, perception, inference and verbal tes- 
timony and subsumes the rest under the three, Perception is held 
in preat regard. It is held to be & upajivya pramdna i.e. the 
support of other pram&uas. Perception ig a primary means of 
knowledge and the other two, inferanea and verbal testimony, 
are based on this. Inference involves the knowledge of vyapi: 
and vyapli being 5 relation between two invariable things has to 
be cognised.* The relation between word and ita sense can only 
be known after cognising the word. Hence perception is held 
tobe a very important pram4&na in Dvaita Vedinta, 

Aa for verbal testimony the Vedas ( Sruti) are held to be im- 
personal and eternal. Madhva’s belief in Vedas is so creat that 
he denies validity aven to Lord's words if and when it contra- 
dicts the apirit of the Vedas. That is why Madhva rejects the 
Ny&Sys argument that the Vedas are written by God. Revelation 

1 See author's article on ‘ Error, doubf, and dream’, Journsl of Oriental 
research, Vol, XI, parts ITT and IV. 

2 See author's article on ' Pramtna in Madhva's epistemology’, Indian 
Culture—Jan, 1937, 


* Sea author's article on ‘Inference in Dveatia Vediata’, New Indian 
Antiquary—Vol, I, No, 8, 
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is the ultimate source in respact of Brahman. Besides the 
four Vedas, Madhva accepts the authority of some puranas, 
P&ficar&tra fgamas, Mila Raméyana and the epic Mah&bharata. 
Madhva says as a rule those texta, that are in accord with the 
prime purport of the Vedas, are valid and those, that are opposed 
to it, are invalid. 

Madhva adopts the six strict traditional marks of interpreta- 
tion and derives the doctrines of hig system from the Vedas 
He leaves out no portion of the Veda as non-authoritative. He 
takes the entire Veda asimplying a single system of thought. 
The central purport of the scripture is that Visnu i.e. Narayana 
is the supreme Lord of the Universe. He is not an aitributeless 
and homogeneous stuff of consciousness. He is tha abode of 
infinite auspicious attributes. He is a divya mangala vigraha {the 
moet auspicious form). He isthe supreme entity and has none 
above him. He is the sustatnor, destroyer, and creator of this 
universe. There ia nothing beyond this saguna Brahman. The 
nirguns Brahman of Advaita is nothing more than a void, Those 
scriptural texts, which epeak of the Brahman as incomprehensible, 
are to be understood ta mean as referring to the inexhaustible 
glory of the Lord, and not his unknowability. When the Lord 
is referred to as being devoid of attributes, if means that he is 
devoid of inauspicious (or prakrta) gunas. He is the very 
emLodiment of bliss and jiiina. 

Nert to him in rank is Laksmi. She is also classified under 
the head of the dependents, but she has no taint and no birth like 
other souls, She is also all-pervasive asthe Lord. Next to her 
in rank is Vayu whose third incarnation is Madhva. Vayu is 
the mediator between the Lord and other souls, All the souls 
are to reach the Lord only through the worship and mediation of 
Vayu. The Lord says, ‘I take nothing that is not offered through 
Vayu’, After Vayu the rest of the gods and their wives are 
arranged inan hierarchy. This is technically called the t@ra- 
famya-krama. We are exhorted to worship the Lord not merely 
as superior to us, but asthe ruler of ail the gods. The other 
gods are to be worshipped according to their ranks ag the retinue 
of the Lord, Worship of a superior deity as an inferior one is 
said to be frought with danger. 

The existence of the Lord is established through the help of 
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the authority of the soriptures. The scriptures refer to him as 
the creator, austainer ato., uf the universe. Hence the universe is 
held to be real. The universe of souls and matter ( jada—jiva-pra- 
pafica) are as real as Brahman. If itis contended that the 
whole universe is unreal, the creator of such sa universe would 
be no master-mind, but would be a mere juggler. The unreality 
of the universe militates against the omnipotence of the Lord, 
So Madhva is keen on ostablishing the reality of the universe. 
It is his infinite faith in an all-powerful Lord that makes him 


undertake the dialectical warfare against the Advaitin’s doctrine 
of maya. 


He examines in great detail the position of Advaita and points 
out that the doctrine of adhyfisa ( super-imposition ) is not de- 
monetrable in terms of any prama’na. Madhvs holds that there 
ie no authority whatsoever for the establishment of the doctrine 
of the illusorinesa of the universe. He holds that what the 
pramaénas cannot guarantees is not true. 


As againat the contention that Advaita ascribed a relative 
type of reality to the universe, Madhva argues that such an 
ascription assumes what it has not proved, The argument would 
hold water, after the establishment of the two degrees of reality 
by the Adyaitin and not prior tort. On such grounds, Madhva 
establishes the ultimate reality of the universe of souls and 
matter. 


Iii 


Once this is granted, wa arc led to the famous doctrine of 
‘difference’ in Dvaita Vedanta. The things of the world are 
said to be entirely different from one another; not only are 
the things of the world different but their attributes too. Dit- 
ferance is foundational to reality. If the ultimate reality of the 
category of difierence is proved, the pluralistia realism of 
Madhva is sutomatically established. A scheme of five-fold 
difference is set forth by Madhva. They are{1) The difference 
between jiva and Tavara, (2) between jiva and jiva, (3) jada 
(matter ) and jada, (4) jada and jiva and (5) Isvare and jade. 
Most of the post-Madhva philosophers have atfeampted to prove 
the uitimate reality of thie category of difference through the 
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dialectical method with the help of inferences. According to 
Madhva difference is of the very nature of fhe thing ( svardpa ), 

The individual souls are held as being eternally different and 
dependent on the Lord. Identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman is not the purport of fhe Vedas as Advaita bolds. The 
souls are all dependent on the Lord for their salvation, Salva- 
tion means the removal from the soul of the sheath of ignorance 
which covers it. Besides thia cover there is anothar cover, which 
hides the soul from the perception of the Lord. The grace of the 
Lord dawns on the spiritual aspirant and at tha moment the two 
covers are removed and the soul comes to have a perception of 
ite real svariipa. The realisation of one’s own svariipa is called 
liberation (moksa ). 

Salvation or moksa is not for one and all. Madhva does not 
believe in the Advaita doctrine of sarvamukté (universal salvation). 
Many are called, but few are chosen. Those whom it pleases the 
Lord to gave are saved. We are not saved only because we have 
merits. Salvation involves two factors, the crace of the Lord 
and the merit of the soul. On the part of the soul he has te 
strive hard and achieve the jiainea that Lord Vignu ia the suprema 
god and that salvation lies through the path which Madhva has 
indicated. Performance of scripture-ordsined duties and intense 
devotion tothe Lord are prescribed. But this devotion is not 
emotional bkakt:. It is the result of detachment to the things of 
the world and attachment to god. Bhaktiis dafined ag that kind 
of attachment to the Lord based ona complete understanding of 
the Lord, which transcends the love of one’s own self and posses 
sions and whiok romaings unshaken in death and in difficulty. ' 

Such a devotion is not born out of ignorance. It is born 
through detachment and jfidna. 

The practice of bhakti saves only a few select individuals, 
Ali the human souls of the world are broadly divided under three 
heads (8) Muktt-yogya, (b) Mitya-samnsdrin and {c) Tamo- 
yogya, The classification of the souls is based on the intrinsic 
nature of the souls, The séttvika souls are of good nature and 
they are destined to attain mokgsa i, e., the feet of the Lord. They 
have true knowledge of the nature of the Lord and reach him 


f 


1 See layntirtba’s Nytya sudhz. 
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through their bhakti. The Nityasams4rins are of mized nature, 
and they dangle betwoean heaven and earth. To them there is no 
permanent place of stay. According to one section thereis a 
place reserved for them foo where they have a sort of experience 
which is a mixture of pain and pleasure. Others hold that there 
is no such place. The Tamoyogyas are destined to eternal dam- 
nation. Their future is in a hell called Andialamas, from which 
there is no return for them, 

Madbva hoilde tha dogmatic view that the Tamoyogya souls ara 
never saved at all. The intrinsic nature of the souls are unualter- 
able. Moral effort and education can never alter the svardaps of 
the soul. The Tamoyogya oan never be changed into a saittvika 
jiva. This doctrine ig not calculated to egg on individuals 
to moral enterprise. Madhva sets a limit to the abilities of the 
soul, But it must be borne in mind that the svariipa of the gcul 
is not Enown till the time of release, It is in order to make each 
soul perceive ifs nature that the Lord is said to bring the souls 
into life. God helps each soul to work according to ita svartpa. 

Byen in moksa the individual souls that are released are not 
all identiesl in respeot of the enjoyment of their bliss. They are 
all free from sorrow and births, 

The contention of the Dvaitin against the Advsitin can be set 
forth thus: (a) The Advaitin’s Brahman ie non-different from 
the éinya of the Buddhist, {b) the world of matter and soula 
is ultimately real, (c) the individual soul is absolutely and 
sternally different from and dependent on Brahman, (d } the 
Brahman of the érutis is not attributeless ( nirguna) but is 
the abode of the auspicious attributes, and {(¢)the import 
of sruti is not in tune with Advaita. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE LOKAYATAS 


BY 
B, A, SALETORE 


In the vast field of Indian philosophy and oulture, the Lok&- 
yatas ocoupy 4 prominent place. Two divergent views have been 
advocated concerning tham. According to Macdonell and 
others, they were atheists given to sensuality, materialistic in 
outlook, outside the pale of Hinduism, and on the whole, a 
sort of a secret society of nihilists,' Macdonell maintains that 
they may “ have had many secret followers in India down to the 
present day,” and that Brhaspati waa the “ mythical founder of 
their school,” 2 As opposed to thie view ia that of Benoy Kumr 
Sarkar, whe would classify the Lokdyatas not among atheists 
but among philosophical materialiate. ° 

The latter view seems more probable than the former, although 
it has to be admitted that the Lokdyatas have always had a very 
strong touch of atheism about them. Atheism may be traced to 
the Vedic times.* Macdonell opines that unbelief in the Vedas 
was common tothe Dasyus.* Itis not unlikely that this un- 
belief may have been in turn responsible for the questioning 
spirit of the later times, especially when a large body of the non- 
Aryans became aryanised in thought and oulture, The age of 
the Upanisads is characterised by a sense of enquiry centring 
round the divine principle. This spirit of enquiry was not 
atheism itself," saithough it certainly served as a source of 


1 Macdonell, A Atstory of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 405-407, 

£. Ibid, p. 406. Of Amulyaoaran Sen, Schools and Sects in Jaina istera- 
ture, pp. 22-23, ( Caloutta, 1931), 

& 5B. EK, Sarkar, Creative India, pp. 55-60, { Labore, 1937 ), 

‘ “They ask, Whereis He? Of verily they say of him, He is not, " Re- 
veda, [7, 12, 5. ( Trans, Griffith ), Of. Weber, A Lsterary History of India, 
p, 128 

6 Maodonell, Idid, p. 153, 

€ As Dr. H.C, Ray, maintains in the Indéan Culture, VI, No. 2 p, 249, 
Why the authors of Upsanigads give the impression of basing atheistia in 

{ continued on the next page ) 
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pessimism for later Indian philosophers. ' This is sepcially 
noticeable when we come to the later Upanigads, the most pro- 
minent of which Mattrdyaniya (otherwise called Maiirdyana) 
Upantsad sontains references to anti-Vedio heretical schools. * 
But the MarGyagiya Upanisad, which belongs to the achool of 
the Black Yajur Veda, seams to have bean composed in an age 
which was nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Vedas, and was decidedly a post-Buddhist work, ® 


The sixth century B,C. which produced the great teachera 
Buddha and Mah&vira, was essentiaily an era of spiritual spe- 
culation, doubt, and controversy.* Since the Maifriyaniya Upa- 
nisad contains diatinot allusions to the Buddhists as heretios,* 
and since it is silent as regards the Lokiyatas as a powerful 
eroup of pessimistic thinkers, it may not be too much to presume 


( continued from the previous page ) 


nature is dua, perhaps, to the fact that the Upanigads embody the teachings 
of various authors of different periods. Wiaterniiz, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, I, pp. 245-2346. This was algo tha opinion of the lata Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar, Vaitnaviem, Satviem, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 1. 
{ Strassburg, 1915 ). 


1 Winternife, tbid, I. p. 364. Dr, H, C, Ray maintains that atheism 
appears for the first time in the Chindogya Unranigad, ITI, 17, 4. Ind. Cult., 
op. cli, But, as already pointed out by Winternitz, there is marely the 
differentiation between the trae and the false Atman mentioned in tha 
Chindogya Upanigad, VII. 7,12. and passim. In that Upaniged as wall aa 
in the Kargitatt Upantigad, IV, andin the Brhkadaranyaka Upanisad, IT, i, 
the philosophers “ endeavoured to fathom the divine principle.'' Winter 
nitz, ibid, I, pp. 245, 252-255, 

4 Maodonell, iid, p. 230. 

§ Wiaterniiz, op, cif., p. 264, 

4 In 5 later Jaina work atyled Nandisitra, $, 10, 22, Mahavira ig praia- 
ed aa the moon who always vanquished the Rahu of Atriya-vida and aa the 
destroyer of the lustre of other schools, According to Dr. R. 8. Shama 
Sastry, the Nandisfira was “oomposed somewhere about the first ocantury 
A.D." ( Mysore Archasological Report for 1927, p, 27). Itis doubtful whether 
Devardhigayi aitae Devavaoaks, the author of Nandisiira, oan be placed in 
the first century A. D. Could not the school of Atriyavéda mentioned in 
that work be the Jaina beretioal schools themselves which seem to have 
eprung up tn great numbers even in Mabivira’s time? Read Sen, op. cit, 
passim, for quite a number of such ashoois. 

+ Winternits, op, cit, p. $64, and note (1 )s 
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either that CarvSka, the famous champion of the Lok&Syata school 
ig to be placed immediately after the age to which the Matra. 
yaniva Upaniead is to be ascribed, or that he had just emerged 
into the limelight in the sixth century B.C. itself. In any case, 
there is little ground to assert that the Lokadyatas were oarlier 
thay the sixth century B. C. 

Whan we come to the age of Kautilya, however, we find that 
they had already acquired sufficient celebrity. For he refera to 
tham and to the schoo! of the famous Brhaspati seven times in 
the course of his Arthafistra.' That ia to say, by the fourth 
century B. C. to which age we have to asoribs the Arthasdastra, * 
the cohool of Brhaspati was an acknowledged school of Hindu 
political thought. ? We may, therefora, asaume that the develp- 
ment of the LokSyate school took place after the sixth contury 
B. C. and before the fourth century B, C. 

For an account of the doctrines of the Lok&yatas we cannot 
look to Brhaspati’s niitsdra for guidance, since of his manual on 
polity only an incomplete account has been fonud.4 Modern 
scholars, therefore, cife the famous Madhavacarya Vidyadranyna’a 
Sarvadaréanasarhgraha (8DS }* as the only source of f information 


1 Kautilya, Arthaéastra, pp. 5, 28. 42, 201, 217, 403. ( Shama ‘Shastry’ s 
ed. Mysore, 1929, rd ed. ). 

1 Winternitz’s date third or fourth century A, D. for the Arfiadidatra, 
{ Winternitz, ibid, p. 519, n.3.) ia tmadmissible. I fntand to diaouss this 
point in a subsequent paper. 

3 We have, therefore, te modify Dr. Benoy Eumar'’s statement that the 
mediaeval Sukra authors were the earliest to give a place of honour to the 
Lokagata school, (Creatjve India, pp. 55,56. Likewise we have to dispense 
with toa assertion of Macdonell that Byhaspati was the mythical founder 
of the Lokiyata School, and that there was “a touch of irony in that 
name.” Macdonell, op, cit,, p. 406. 

4 Edited and translated by Dr. F. W. Thomas and Pandit B. Duti, 
Birhaspatya Arthaéasira. Panjab Oriental Series, no. 1, That there must 
heve bsan a complete nifistira of Brhaspati is evident, as haa baen pointed 
out by Winternits, ( op, cié., I, p. 425), from the didactia passages in the 
MahibAGrata ( Booka IH, V, VI, XI, and XIV). Winternits would place 
the law-booka of Brhagpati “ Centuries later than the Gantama Dharma- 
sistras,” Ibid, p. $29, n, (1). 

® Edited by Pandit T, Tarkavicaspati ( Caloutta, 1872), and translated 
by Cowell and Gough, London, 1894. (2nd ed, ). Acoording ta Sarkar, the 
Tsalian soholar Pizaggalli traces the word ndstika to the Maitr. Up. Creative 
dadia, p, 56. 4 
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pertaining to the doctrines of the Lokdyata achool. Sarkar has 
attempted to connect the Brhaspati sshool with the VidySranya 
philosophy. But two points which still remain to be answered 
are the following :---(a} Why does Madhv&carya mention in such 
detail the Lok&yata gohool, and (u) Whether he wrote about an 
imaginary achool of materialista. 


The historical notices of the Lok&yatas, which we are going 
to enumoerate presently, will help us to answer these two queries, 
The remarks made herein sro based on literary notices and the 
evidonce of contemporary epigraphs. From both the sources we 
learn that the Lokayatas were mora common in wastern India, 
especially in the region of Karnataka proper, than elsewhere; 
that they possessed fiva wall-known centres in Karn&taka from 
where they radiated their influenca; and that they ware very 
vigorous from the tenth till the fifteenth century A. D. 


In other parts of southern India, as, for instance, in the 
Tamil land, thea Lok&yatas wore practically unknown.' But in 
Karnataka they bad five contres of learning. Thess were Gunodert 
Beguru, Balligamve, Somanathapura, and Nagarakhands, Epi- 
graphs discovered in these five places give us quite a number of 
interesting details about the Lokd&yatas. In addition to theea 
direct references to tha Lok&yatas, we learn many details about 
their activities from the cpigraphs of other centres, which deal 
with the Jains and the Hindus, some of whose great teachers are 
described as scoring victories over the champions of the JZokd- 
yata—mata. 


Of the five famous centres Sf learning which are associated 
with the Lokdyatas, the earliest is Gunderi, Holatkere t&luka, 
Chitaldroog district, Mysore State. A stone insoription found 
midway between the village of Gunderi and that of Malénahalli, 
and dated A. D. 968, relates the following interesting infor- 
mation: —That the suzerain was the Rastrakita monarch Akala- 
varsa, Kannaradeva { Krana III), under whom the Mahisaimanta 
Sadrakayysa was governing the Kadambalige Thousand Province. 
This viceroy on the specified date made grants of land ( given in 


' Bead C. V, Narayana Ayyar, Satvism in South India, p. 215, While 
other haratios are met with in classioal Tamil Literature, the Lokdyatag do 
not figure at aliin the works of the Sshgham ere, 
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detail )})in the Lok&yata city of Gunderi within the limits of 
Kuravadi 300, and of lands in other places, to the priest named 
Divya-lingi-bhaléra (bhatiaraka } after rubbing and washing 
the latter's feet. That the Lokdyata city of Gunderi ( Lokiyaia- 
volalam-Gundertyol } was a Hindu city is proved from the state- 
ments made in the same epigraph. We are told that the gift was 
made by Sidrakayya for the god Sidilésvara of the temple of that 
naine in Guoderi iteelf. This temple had been constructed by 
one Sidilanka Kama. The grant thus made by the Kadamba 
viceroy Sidrakayya was enhanced by a Sinds prince named 
Kerasings Nanniys Singa, who granted the nelavara-samaya ( a 
kind of a tax pertaining to land ) of LokSyata-volal and of some 
other specified lands to the same priest of Gunderi by name Div- 
yalingi~bhalara. And so that no one might cause any damage 
to the gift, the Sinda prince had the following post~script inseri- 
bed -~" This dharma of the Sindas, whosoever is of the Sinda- 
vamsa should maintain. ” ? 


in the middle of the tenth century A. D. therefore the Lok&- 
yatas could boast of a city which was al] their own-s city of 
which the patrons were the Kadamba viceroy of the Rastrakita 
monarch and the prince of the Sinda royal bouse. ‘The fact that 
some of the most important citizens like Kakambala Kambayya, 
the Prabhus (lords ) of the ( Kadambalige) Thousand Province, 
and the representatives of the fifty-eight agrahires { Brahman 
endowment-villages ) were witnesses to the grant thus made by 
the provinoial governor Sidrakayya, prove beyond doubt that the 
Lok&yata city of Gunderi was of great consequence in the middle 
of the tenth sentury A.D. Further, the fact of the grant having 
been made to the god Sidilesvara (now called Tévara) of the 
same city shows that the Lokayatas, far from being considered 
as a sect outside the orthodox Hindu circles, were definitely 
within the Hindu fold. 

The next prominent centre of the Lok&yatas war Begirv, 
Shikarpura taluka, Shimoga district, Mysore State. This was 
essentially a Brahman centre (agrahkara). In the last quarter 
of the eleventh century A. D. it was noted for its liberal outlook. 
Two atone insoriptione found near the Mallik&rjuna temple of 





} Epigraphio Carnatica, XI, Hi. 23, p. 118. 
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Begutru itself, are of poculiar interest in this connection. The 
earlier of them is dated A. D. 1085, It ralates that in the reign 
of the Western Oalukya king Tribhuyanamalla Deva (i. e. the 
great Vikramahke or VikramAditya), there lived the Brahman 
named Appans Bhatts, the son of N&rfiyana Bhatia, and the 
grandson of Soviyana Bhatia. He was the manager of the 
Brahman village of Kollagara. In that year (A. D. 1085) he 
presented the Brahmans of Bogiru with fifty mata of land in a 
specified area. The recipients of this gift were altogether 3,000 
in numbere They ara highly praised in the record for their aus- 
terities, and among the many qualifications which marked them 
was the following -they were “ astablished in the practices of the 
Ma&hedvaras, Vaisgnavas and other creeds; acquainted with the 
tenets of the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Lokdyata, Simkhys, Bauddha, 
Mimédmaad, and other systems of logic,’’ and worshippers of the 
god Mallikarjuna. ’ 


Four years later ( A. D. 1089}, in the relgn of the same dis- 
tinguished Westarn Calukya monarch Vikramaditya, another 
citizen named Cattagosi, the son of Kala Camunda of Amba, made 
another gift of twenty-five amma of land in a epecified srea, also 
to the same iearned company of Brahmans numbering altogether 
three thousand. And once again they are praised as having 
been “‘ skilled in the Mimamsa, Lokayata, Bauddha, Samkhya, 
Vaiéesika, and other 4Aatras.”’" Evidently in the eleventh cen- 
tury A. D, the Brahmans of Beguru, and along with them, we 
may suppose, the rest of the Hindu world, did not think it un- 
Hindu iike to study the Lokayata doctrines in the orthodox 
circles of their famous agrahdras. 


We pass on now tothe third oentre-Balligamve, algo in the 
same Shikarpura taluka of the Mysore State. Balligémve ( mod. 
Balgami ) was e celebrated Brahman centre, with a creat tradi- 
tion of learning behind it. There were five well known matias 
in that city. We are however concerned only with ons of these 
that belonging to the Sadétperise in the Miwora—-kupeya-smniaii, a 
Lékull#a matha. Some#vara Pendita was the guru of that matha 





1 Ep. Car, VIL Sic. 16, p. 42. 
4 ibid, Bk. 14, p, 41. 
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in A. D.1103. Theinscription dated in that year relates the 
following That he was the cafra (or spring ; season to the 
mango tree Akalanks, a moon to the ocean Lokayata, a regent, 
elephant to the earth Samkhya, a pearl ornament for the conch- 
like neck of the Jady Mimndrnsé, a son to the lotus Sugata-such 
was the fame won by the logician Somesvara-stri, the leader of 
the Naiyayikas, ' . 


The Lokayatas continued to be powerful in the thirteenth 
century A. D, Their contre now was on the banks of the Kaverf 
itself. This was “the mine of learning” Somandthapura calied 
in the inscription dated A.D. 1268 Somandthanagarl, which 
“ shone ag an ornament in the world.’’ The foundation of this 
agrah@ra is attributed in the same record to General Somanidtha. 
Its praise is thus aung in the same record ‘— “ Even the parrots 
there being in some placea filled with aya@ya and nourished upon 
mimamisd, in some places assembled together arguing in the 
soverest terme of logio, in some places discussing grammar, 
sacrifices and logic. ” 


In this learned city lived the councillor to General Soma- 
nitha, by name Gangadhararyya, “ an abode of splendour.” He 
ia priased in these terma-"‘ A sun to the darkness the prevailing 
Carvaka and Bauddha doctrines, in logic an independent autho- 
rity, an embodiment of Agastya in ability to swallow up the 
shining Jaina ocean. ” * 


To the list of the four famoua centres of the Lokayatas ment- 
ioned above muat be added another well-known name that of 
Naégarakhbanda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State. The 
best known city in Nagarakhanda was BhiSrangi, where lived in 
A, D. 1415 the lesrned Jaina teacher Abhaya Siddhantadeva, 
“ fully versed in stddfiania.” The inscription dated in that 
year relates that “ his mind was bent on shutting up the Bauddha 
speakers.’ His senior disciple was Bullappa Gauds, about 
whom the same epigraph relates the following :-Having over- 
come the Samkhyas, Yaugas, Carvikas, Bauddhas, Bhattas, and 
Praébbékaras, who other speakers oan witbstand him?” Thia 
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learned bhavya or Jaina, we may note in pasaing, died {n A, D, 
1465, according to the orthodoz Jaina method of samadhi. 

From the above inscriptions it is clear that during the five 
centuries ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century A. D, 
the influence of the Lokdyatas was widespread and continuous, 
especialiy because they could boast of five centres which cheri- 
shed the study of the doctrines of Brhaspati. We have now to 
prove our assertion that the Lok&yatas were, indeed, powerful 
by citing references to them in the records of disputants who 
belonged to the rival Hindu or Jaina faiths. These epigrapha 
range from the middle of the tenth century A. D. to the days of 
the great VidySranya MAdhavacarya himeelf. 


In the middle of the tenth century A. D. we have a renowned 
Jaina disputant named Vadighangala Bhatta whose achiseve- 
ments I have already enumerated elsewhere, He is said to have 
been a great logician, having mastered the threo schools of logic 
and the Lokayata, Samkhye, and the Bauddha systems of philo- 
sophy. Since the epigraph which is dated A. D. 974, relates that 
he was the guru of the Gangs king Marasimha, who roigned 
from A. D. 961 till A. D, 974, we have to assion the Jaina teacher: 
Vadighangala Bhatta also to the same pericd. * 

In the first guarter of the eleventa century A. D. another 
oslebrated teacher but of the Lakuliss order, by name Vadi Rudra~ 
gana, is described thus in a record dated A, D. 1036. “A saw 
for cutting down the LokSyata great tree.’’ That this praise 
which was bestowed upon Vadi Rudragana Pandita was well 
deserved is further proved in another stone inscription dated 
A, D, 1042, which relates that this head of the Parvatévali Kala- 
mukha ascetics was “in the EKandda, Kanabkuk: in the Brhes- 
pati cread, Vaenspati; in the Kapila dootrine, Kapila himself; 
in the Sugata sasira, the guru of the Sugatas; in the knowledge 
of the Mimaémes, Jaimini-muni; in NydSya, AksapSda; in the 
brilliant groups of grammar, a manifest Iévara; in Saiva 4astra, 
present Siva,’’ eto, * 

It was not only teachers of particular creeds who are thue 


i 
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described as having been proficient in the dootrines of the Loks- 
yatas; woe have evidence of secular rulers aa well, who were 
well versed in the teachings of Brhaspati. An example of such 
e ruler is that of the Pandya prince Vira Pandya about whom in 
a record dated A. D. 1148 we have the following--That he was 
possessed of many titles one of whioh was  thus-——Lohk@yata-~- 
mata-vicira-caiura-devatacarya. We may note by the way that 
this seion of the Ucchani Pandya royal house was well known 
both for his military prowess and his liberality, ' 


The distinction of meeting the Lokayatas in disputation, 
however, seems to have bean more the privilege of the Jaina 
teachers than of the reat of the teachers and princes of the land, 
It is because of this that we find quite a number of Jaina sagen 
still proficient in the LokSyata doctrines and stil} determined 
at confuting the Carwikas. Thus the great Jaina teacher Gopa- 
nandi is reputed to have overcome the Carvakas in a record 
dated A. D. 1094. Guru Gopanandi wae like an infuriated 
elephant to the Sa&mkhya, Bhautika, Bauddha, Vaisnava, and 
Carvika professors. Indeed, this remarkable Jains teacher's 
success as a disputant seems to have become very popular. It 
is probably this which made the scribe of the record dated A. PD. 
1100 sing bis praise in the following interesting manner. 


“ This lord of ascetics, Gopanandi, attained celebrity being 
priased by fhe people with joy as a bee af the lotus feet of Jina, 
as the destroyer of the pride of Cupid, as the eradicator of karma, 
ag dear to the heart of Sarasvat!l, as a thunderbol/t to the moun- 
tain, the crowd of disputants, as a beautiful receptacle of ( the 
praise of ) learned mon, as the celestial gem to the blessed, as 
proficient in all sciences, and as a Brahmé in poetry. O Samkhya, 
do not oppose, but be silent; O Blautika, do not become inflated 
with pride; O wise Bauddha, do not show your head, be off, be 
off: O Vaisnava, coneal yourself, conceal yourself; O swoet- 
tongued Carvika, give up the pride of the power of your apeech; 
will the intoxiosted elaphant Gopanandi, the chief of sagen, toler- 
ate your arrogance? Ah! the scent-elephant Gopsnandi, res- 
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plendent like the elephante of the regions, chased away ( oppon- 
ents) in the pathe of the six achools of logic, ao that Jaimini was 
stunned, the Vaigesike tripped and fled, Sugata stopped and 
stamped the seal, Akgapadda eagerly put on the bangles, the 
Lokayata lost his pride, and the Samnkhya took refuge.” ' 


Another Jaina guru who won victories over the Carvikas was 
Gunacandradeva, whose exploits are thus sung in a record dated 
A, D. 1115 —“ Give up your titles, Oh Samkhya; trust not in 
your power of speech, crouch down and be quiet, Charbbika 
(OCarvaka ); Naiyayika, raise not your head, keep low; lo! here 
he comes and will simply disgrace you-Gunacandradeva, with- 
out fault, s lion to the elephants opponent speskera. ”’ ” 

It was, indeed. an age of great Jaina gurus. Soon after came 
another remarkable Jaina sage Gandavimuktasiddhanta-deva. 
As a record dated A. D. 1129 says, “the world renowned Ganda- 
vimukta Siddhantadeva ” was a “sun who was an enemy of the 
darkness, ignorance: an enemy to the waterlilies, the Sakyas 
(or Bauddhss); the cause of destruction of the moonlight, ihe 
Carvikas, ” etc, * 

An equally powerful opponent of the Carvikas was the Jaina 
guru Divakaranandi, who as we are told in a record dated A. D. 
1163, was “ a submarine fire to the ocean the maintainers of the 
Caérv&éka system.” * 


About the aame time in A. D. 1167-8 there was in northern 
India a Brahman named Somarija, who was “an aye of the 
teaching of Aksapada and the CarvAkaviddlamalana,” This was 
during the,reign of the Haihaya king Jdajaliadeva II of the 
United and Central Provinces. * 


But the Lokaéyatas were more common in aouthern India, 
where the Jaina teachers were still angaged in defeating them, 
Thus in A. D, 1176 “ the celebrated Damanandi Traividya Munl- 
Svara, “ was well-versed in logic, grammar, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and other sciences. The same record desoribes him thug- 


Hp. Car., It. p. 34 
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“ A sun to the lotus~plant the Jaina religion; a gale to the cloud 
the Naiydyikas: a terrible thunderbolt to the mountain the 
Carvikes; an Agastya to the ccean the Bauddhas; a lion in 
breaking open the head of the scent-slephant the Mim&rbsakas.” | 

In A. D. 1200 the Jaina teacher Sriddharadeva Traividya- 
cakresvare is praised thua in a record of that data: That he 
was an elephant to the lotuses that were Mim&s&kes; a lion to 
the elephants that were the Carvadka disputants; a Garuda to 
to serpenta that were Samkhyas, and a stormy wind to the clouds 
that were the learned Bauddhas. *’ * 

A formidable opponent to the Caryikas in the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century appeared inthe person of thea Jaina guru 
Carukirti Pandita. A record dated A. D. 1398 informs us that 
when Caérukirti Pandita started on his diaputations, his rivale 
fled. “© Carvdka, forsake your pride; O Samkhya, give up 
the row of your titles tLefore hand; O Bh&tta, you are 
beaten by (his) innumerable brilliant resources; O Kan&da, 
abandon speedily and for ever your high conceit, the cause 
of your grief; for the renowned Simbhandrya (4.e¢, Carukirti 
Pandita ) comes striking down other digputants. ” * 

The above examples refer mostly to Jaina sagea from the 
tenth century A. D. to the end of the fourteenth century A, D. 
We have yet to explain how the Lokdyatas came to be asscciated 
with the Advaita philosophers of the pontificate of which Vidya- 
ranya Midhavachirya was the head. That isto say, we have to 
explain why and how this great Advaita teacher oame to write a 
detailed account of the Lokfyatas in his SDS. Srnger!, the 
famoua seat of Samkardoarys, was fortunate in having over it 
three remarkable teachers in quick succession. These were Vidya- 
tirtha, Bh&ratitirtha, and Vidy&ranya M&dhavdcéryan. OF the 
second Bharatitirtha, whom Dr, M.H. Krishna makes the younger 
brother of Vidyaranya before taking sa7imyisa,* we have the 
following praise inn Aadifa dated A, D. 1381 :—“* Worship the 


1 Ep, Car,, II, no. 66, p. 23. 

1 EK. G. Kundangar, Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and the Kolhapur 
State, p. 166, 

’ Ep, Car,, I, no. 254, p. 114, 

4 Mysore Archaeological Report for 1938, p, 228. Of course this ig basad 
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great ascotic named Bharatitirtha, who braske the dootrine of 
Bhatta ( KumSrila) who makes the logicians ({ followers of the 
Tarka school ) skilled in eloquent discourses faint, who tosses 
up the Bauddhas, who reduces to power in no time the teachings 
of the Ksapapakas (+. 2 the Jainas }, who demolishes in assem- 
blias the powerful doctrines of Guru (i. ¢. of the Prabhdkara 
school}, who outs short the Carvakas, and who establishes the 
Advaita school.” ? 

The above helps us to explain why Vidydranys came to notice 
the Loksyata doctrines in such detail in hia SDS. I have already 
shown elsewhere that Vidyatirtha Sripida was the head of Sr- 
hger! matha till June the id4th 1375, and that Vidyadranya Madh- 
véiodrya came to Srhgerl only in October 1375 as the head of 
that pointificate.“ For about five months Bhératltirtha seems 
to have been the guru of the Srngerl matha. It waa from him 
that Vidyiranya must have learned a great deal about the Loka- 
yatas, who, as is amply proved from the many dataile we have 
cited above, were native to the soi] of Karnataka for more than 
five centuries. Their continual and powerful influence had given 
them an assured place among the philosophers of the land; and 
Vidyarapya seems merely to have reflected the esteem in which 
the Lokayatas at least in Karnataka wera held, when he opened 
his work styled SDS with a chapter on their doctrines, It seems 
certain that, far from being a secret society of profane thinkers, 
the Lokayatas were a most vigorous body of philosophers, whose 
presence was acknowledged with respect both by the Hindus and 
the Jainas for more than five centuries. 


} Lbid, p. 219. Bee aleo MAR for 1916, p. 56 
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THE SUTRAS OF BADARAYANA 
BY 


B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma * 


The Sitras of Badar&yana are the earliest aphoristic manual 
of a ‘ system * of Vedanta, that has come down to us. Internal 
evidence shows that there had been other attempts to reduce the 
conflicting speculative utterances of the Vedas and the Upanisads 
to some order and evolve a aingle syatem of thought out of them. 
Jaimjni, Badari, Admarathya, etc., are some of the names which 
ocour in the Sitras of Badarayana; but we cannot say if any or all 
of them had traversed the entire field of metaphysical system— 
building or had contented themselves merely with partial aspects 
thereof. The work of Badardysana seems, however, to haye 
eclipsed others of its kind. 

Aga full-fledged Daréana, this work hae its two sidas of con- 
structive exposition ( tq@qsTeqrta ) and dialectical refutation of 
those systems ( ITaTatteia ) whose tenets are likely to challenge 
its exclusive claims to metaphysioal satisfy ingness. 

it 

The date of the Vedanta Sitras is uncertain. The problem 
of suocegzaive interpolations into the original nucleus of thea 
Sitras, raised by aome scholars, would complicate matters still 
further, In their present form the Satras are clearly post-—Bud- 
dhistic," sand seem to be acquainted with a number of orthodox 
and heretical schools.” Thatthey were castin the mould of 
Brahmanical orthodoxy is clear from the ban on the atudy of the 
Vedas by the Sidras? and their attitude of quiet approval ta 
Vedic sacrifices,‘ which deserve to be contrasted with the 
Buddhist and Samkhya® aversion to the same. They may ten- 
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tatively be assigned to the firat two centuries of the Christian 
era. 


iii 


Despite their annoying brevity the Sitras disclose a firm the- 
istic background not only in their scheme of contents but in 
their wording and drift of argument. They are arranged into 
four chapters, Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phatla, of 
four quarters { pads ) each. The first ehapter opens by enjoining 
& metaphysical quest of Brahman ( for the attainment of Mokaa). 
The second sitra defines Brahman as the Being from whom the 
creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe proceed. 
The third shows a partiality for revealed religion when it affirms 
that God can be known only through Soeripture. The objection that 
Scriptura speaks not only of the Brahman but of several other 
principles as well, such as Pradhfina, Ak&da, Vaisvinara, as res- 
pongible for world-creation is set aside by the fourth sitra whiok 
provides for the attunement of such opposing texts in Brahman 
by means of an elaborate process of textual synthesis called 
Samatnvaya in the course of practically the rest of the first cha- 
pter, which therefore takes the name of Samanvayddhyadya. The 
second chapter meeta objections brought againet the thesia of 
God’s authorship of the Universe and refutes & good many anti- 
theistic theories in an indirect attempt at strengthening the cen- 
tral position of the Sitrakara. It alao gives an account of the 
nature of the world’s dependence on God. From fi, 3, $5 onwards 
there are interesting discussions about the nature of the soul, its 
attributes, and its relation to God. The third chapter expounda 
the ways and means (sidbana) of realisation. The last deals with 
the fruits of Brahma-—iijifidsd4, gives an elaborate acoount of the 
two ways of exit, the-Devayana and the Pitryana, the intricacies 
of the theological problem of Laya ( Absorption ), the benefits of 
lordliness accruing to the released, and the scope and extent of 
such aovereignty. 


In ail this there is hardly any room for a Moniatio philosophy. 
The second sdtra defines the Brahman as the author of the Uni- 
verse, not surely an uureal one, Dialectical quibblings apart, the 
thesis of Brahman’s knowability through scripture alone (i, 1, 3) 
is opposed to the Advaitic theory of the self-luminosity of Bra: 
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hman (same as unknowability) which is defined as sere aie 
aytiasragi aac” ( Citsukha, Tativapradipitd, Bombay, 1915, 
p.9) The arduous task of “ Samanvaya ” can herdly have a 
meaning if the Brahman were really and absolutely beyond the 
pale of words ( avSocya ). 

The kind cf Samanvaya projected and carried out by the Sitra- 
kara in annexing the numerous texts that associate other agencies 
like Vaidvinara, Ak&és.,....t0 the sphere of the Brahman, to the 
exclusion of the other principles, ia a clear proof that he cannot 
at all be supporting a. seraftoraarag. If the Universe with every- 
thing in it were the modification of Brahman, there is no potnt 
in the restriction of texta to Brahman and the elimination of 
Vaidvanara, Akada eto. from the sphere of inquiry. 

iv 

The Sttrakira takes great psing to refute Buddhistic Idea. 
lism which regards the world as a mental projection and the 
Sanyavads whioh looks upon it aa a void, thus affirming an in- 
tensely realistic attitude.' Under thasttra: Samia 7 eraieaa 
(ii, 2,29), even a confirmed Monist like Samkara, is forced to 
forget his own montal reservations and observe that the “objects 
of the waking state are nof similarly stultified at any sfage.’’* 


¥ 


The Sttrak4dra is of opinion that man is a real and free agent 
though not altogether an independent one: Gat mrardexara ; tz 
awa: ( ij, 3,33; 41). The Supreme and the Individual dwell in 
one and the same body but the former is not subject to the evila 
and imperfections of life. There lies Hie superiority: aataraifi- 
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1 “The author of the altras could net have refuted the Saithkhya and 
diacuceed the theories of areation 40 Seriously, if he had held that the world 
Was af appearance in whioh onde its creatorship ia out of the queation, 
8. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, ii, p. 443. 
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of hia History of I. Phi. Prof. Das Gupta makes clear how on many 
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hig own commentary and the context of the efitras as wellas thelr purpose 
and meaning so far as it can ba made ont from such a context ™. ii, p. 44. 
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PAR ey Meare, (1, 2,8), He deals out punishments and rewards 
according to one’s deserts (=#aTtat) and cannot, therefore, be deem- 
ed guilty of partiality or pitilessness, in having ordered the 
world as we see it (ii, 1,35). Man’a higher nature lies hidden 
on account of hia neglect of God. When he wakes up from thia 
estrangement and turns to God for succour, he is freed : qefa- 


caraier farige nat arer aearecdat ( iti, 2, 5 ). 
vi 


The majesty of God ia unutterable, inconceivable’: fewl#ra- 
> Sata St faftrarsz iz ; 
a (i, 2,2: it,1,37; ii, 1, 28;andi,2,15)}, The attributes of 
God are both negative and positive: atexrcartgqore: arte: (i, 2, 
15). He can be both the subject and object of His own cogni- 
tion: saitewerwderg a: 1(i,3,13). The author of the Sutras 
seemes inclined to interpret texts which declare the individual to 
be a “ part ’ { améa) of the Supreme, in a dualistio sense: WaT 
aTareaqagira (ii, 3, 43), a qa iver aderfted (iii, 2,18), From 
the wording of the sitra, ‘arat’ appears to be synonymous with 
‘ster’. arateaagsy ia the same aa ataremeatga which then is equi- 
valent to Hqertyer—-not merely because of the earlier sitra, ¥4- 
BITS TU SY Sey: , but even ag interpreted by Sathkara ‘— CT: T 
qe a aa? starerwdarrey 1. Grsreer:’ ‘qeere Paftenr efadeie,’ ‘7 
area fered *......wedsisrettaer Wafaga: arate ay yaya ll He also 
seems to think that the individual on release passes on with the 
best part of his self-hood intact: @van@era’ ea oreqre ( iv, 4, 1), 
The merger of the human soul in God ia not countenanced by 
him. 
Vii 
The Upanigads hold diverse views on the nature of Brahman’s 
onusality of the Universe. The author of the Sttras has there- 
fore been obliged to discuss some of them and pronounce final 
opinion. He rejects the doctrine of creation from nothing: 


WaeIesraie Beq...(41,1,17). The definition of the Brahman 
in the aecond ettra, if it is to rule out the Samkhya Prakrti, 





* Gathkera rendq: spfeiia:, The epithet @q ay (seq 7 rae = 
GTHTeTTa eat) ( OhBn. 8, 12, 3) “ in his own form, is however significanty 
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must certainly point to au efficlané cause and Intelligent Creator : 

. sorerrerenra (i, 1, 5-6 as interpreted by Samkara). 
But it is not 20 easily apparent if he did also regard the Brahman 
as the material cause { TWqTaeRW) of the world. Some som- 
mentators have doubtless found support fer this doctrine in the 
“ Prakrtyadhikarans ” i, 4, 24, seq. Yet at least one among the 
profeased]/y Brahmopédanavadin-commentators, Raménuja, has 
been forced to concede, under this very sitra, the separate erxist- 
ence of a material principle other than the Brahman which pro- 
vides the atuff of which the material world is made. The provi- 
sion for the enjoyment of unalloyed bliss to the released and the 
denial of right to them to participate in the cosmic functions 
{ jagadvyapéra ) of the Supreme, iz the last chapter, make it im- 
possible that the Sotrakara could have held the doctrine of Bra- 
hmopaidaénakaranatva, in any real sense. The strongest objection 
to interpreting the “Prakrtyadhikerana”’ in tarms of the Upadaina 
(cam simifia ) kiranatva of the Brahman is that the adhikarana 
in question ocours within the SamanvayAdhyfiya, which merely 
undertakes a Samanvaya or attunemant of various names and 
apithsts associated with other principles, in Brahman. The adhbi- 
karana cannot therefore be viewed as anything more than an 
attempt to secure the attunement of such (feminine) names os 
Prakrti, Yoni ote.,in Brahman. It would thus be illegitimate to 
stretch the adhikarana beyond its natural scope and purpose, and 
tread the idea of Brahmopadddnatva in it. 


will 


The nature of ultimate release set forth in the closing section 
of tha Satras, also pointe in the direction of a Theiem as the final 
philosophy of Badarfyansa. The released souls, though in the 
enjoyment of ineffable bliss (iv, 4,22), are yet under certain 
irrevooable limitations as regards their powers and lordliness, 
For one thing thay are emphatically debarred from participating 
in the cosmic functions of God: smart (iv, 4,17). This 
sitra speaks for itself. ‘To all attempts at explaining away this 
siitra, Thibaut has an effective reply which scarcely admits of 
improvement: “Tt is as impossible that the sitras should open with 
a definition of the Lower Principle as it ip unlikely that they 
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should close with a description of the state of those who know 
the Lower Brahman only and are thus debarred from obtaining 
true releaae,”’! Thoism is thus writ large upon the Siitras, * 


We cannot say that there is any overwhelming support in 
the Satras for the identity of the Jiva and Brahman, Apart from 
the many sttras which have been interpreted by Sarhkara 
himaelf in a dualistic sense, monistic commentators themselves 
have openly admitted that the language and thought of the 
Satras are plainly dualistic.? Here and there one meets with a 
suggestion that the utterances of the Sitrakdra should be taken 
cum granc sais or haara a protest that there need be no doubt of 
the Sitrak&éra’s undying faith in Monism. On their own show- 
Ing, there are not more than a couple of Sitras,* which can be 
gsid to be unquestionably monistic in tencr. These are (1) 
arate qanewsien gear a (iv, 1,3) and seed sree aews 
(i,1,30). The first is ambiguously worded. The term Atman 
may no doubt denote the individual soul; but thatitis neither 
its only sense, nor even ita primary one, is admitted by Sarkara 
himaelf® under i, 3,1. The purport of the sittra, then, may very 





1 Pr, Sackkare’s o. on B. 8., Introd. p. xoii. 

+ “F am myself inolined tobelieve that the dualistic interpretations 
were probably mora faithful to the siteas than those of Saihkara." Das 
Gupta, Aist, Jad. Phéi.i, p. 441. 

“ There is atrong support for the view that B&idariyana looks upon the 
difference between the Brahmans and the scul as ultimate, something which 
persists aven when the scul is relensed," §. Radhekrishan, Jad. Phil, if, 
p. 440. 

* sm aagal sate ger aft wfeaftaera, deeateeonteeant Seagqee7 
fareaty (RatnaprabAd 1. 2,6); "8e4q “Agar aRTENg aa in Mss aga— 
(op. cit. 1. 2.20); anteater Frid aga ¢ Anandagiri, 1. 2. 20 ), 

‘ smartest sans 4 aatsal site aft okerd efi ime qaed feral Fd 
M3? TI ...... Gaeta Aer ge wi Grent—‘ afr Fa | ( Fatna- 
frabhé on B, 8. 1.1. 30). 

aq srasrqreiteet a wif? arent qudt wala tag, ota Heit 1 aA 
Teor vase goed g? eft vaniqa aneteatg trendq un ( Anandagiri, 
i, 3. £9}. 

‘ Of also: aneqet aH eTA FN TAN BTA Bra TENT I 

(3,8. Bi, 2,13). 
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well be thatthe Supreme Being is taught and realised ss one’s 
Inner Ruler ( 37a or Neate). ~Thia meaning of “ Atman” is 
assumed in “cy & AKAT Serge: ” (Beh, Up. iti. 7. 3). 

The other sitra is even more elusively worded. One ocannot 
make much of that sttra unless one rknowa what exactly the 
Sastra-dreti or point of view of the Sastras is, according to 
the Sitrakaéra! It is evidently the same aa WeTIederaga ( i, 1, 
29), on which Indra’s claim to be Prana ia sought to be justified. 
But the words dare, am and aft_q would be superfluous if 
‘identity ' were meant to be conveyed. “Sambandha” is not 
bound to be, except when so stated, ararra, (identity). It is 
moreover *‘dvyi-nistha’”’ and would require at least éwo terms to 
be related. But in the present case, the conditioned self of Indra 
as Indra would bave ceased to be, the moment it realised its 
identity with the All-Soul and could not be putting forth 
apecific claime of identity with X or Z. * Pulnesa of Divine 
Presence ” is, therefore, the nesrest approach to warAaergnr. 
That would very probably mean that it was the voice of the 
Antaryamin or Possessor Behind, that spoke through Indra. 
Similar statements of identity elsewhere would have to be 
expiained according to the Sutrakara, in the asme way.’ There 
is thua hardly any justification to believe that the Satraka&ra 
had any leaning to a Monism of the type of Sarhkara’s. The 
doctrine of the “ Svatantraidvaita ’’* was probably uppermost in 
hig mind when he wrote: SIrAgeul qws amadaag. Vedanta 
Detike nearly throws out such a hint when he writes : Hrtreaqtet- 
aatat a fate ‘ naltaaitiea eres’ geagqawa i and quotes from 
the MbA. (xii, 323, 56 ) In support: 

* qeqaa UTA TIT: MUTET: Tania: | 
AMM AMAA KE Tals ares: uw” 
( Satadiisani, Sistramuktavali Series, no, 36, p. 131). 


(Cf “erengaiarer & crenata o 
Ad: aang Ha ae Be aaa | ( Vignu Purtina, 1, 19, 85), 
Also: “ When Indra says ‘ Worship me* be means * Worship the God 
thai I worship.” Ona similar principle Vamadeva’s declaration that he is 
Manu, and Stirya, ia explained, ” 
(S. Radhakrishnan, Jad. Pati., i, p. 521}. 
& For ita full philosophical implication and Ideology, seo my paper on 
The Philtosophtcal Bases of the Thetatic Raaliam of Madhva, AUJ. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMENTARIES ON THE 
VAKYAPADIYA 
BY 
K, M. Sa4BMa 


t 


By the name Vakyapadiya what has been known is a work in 
the form of Karik&s divided into threa Books oalled the Brah- 
makanda, the Padakdnda and the Prakirnakands. The work has 
been published from Benares some years ago with the commen- 
tary of Punyaraja for the first two Books and that of Hel&rija 
for the last. 


It is the following quotation from the V&kyapadiya found in 
Mammata's Kavyaprakaééa under verse [I-2 and also in his 
Sabdavyaparavicara ( Nirnaya Sagar ed. with Abhidhdvrtti- 
matrka, p.1} that first raised the doubt regarding the nature of 
the Vakyapadiya. 


ow fe arerragta—at: career 4 ath | area: | atrearfirtaeary 
att gta 1 


This is not a Karika but prose. The only two alternatives 
are that the Vakyapadiya ia not entirely in the form of Karikas 
or that Mammata was making 4 mistake, The latter is the less 
likely alternative. 

My revered Professor, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of Sthe Madras 
University, contributed a very learned paper to the Dr, 5, Kri- 
shnaswami Aiyyangar Commemoration Volume (1936) with tha 
title “ I-taing and Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya,” Here he has 
for the first time pointed out that the commentary on the first 
Kénda ( Brahmakanda ) published from Benares ia the Vrtti on 
the Kérikaés by Bhartrhari himeelf and not the commentary by 
Punyaraje and that what is really Vakyapadiyais the KérikSs 
along with the Vrtti. Dr. Raja has made his position quite clear 
by noting the colophon in the printed edition and also in the 
various Mas. 
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There is a Ms. of the Vriti of Bhartrhari on his own Kérikas 
in the Government Or, Mss. Library, Madras (No. BR. 5543 } of 
which there is a transcript in the Adyar Library (No. 28. 9. 3 ). 
With some lacunse in the middle it is complete for the first 
Kanda and contains the Vrtti for a good portion in the second 
Kinds, There is a commentary on this Vaikyapadiya ( Karika& 
and Vriti) of Bhartrhari by Vrsabhadeva of which there iss 
copy in the Government Or. Mas. Library, Madrasa ( No. R.2789) 
and a transcript of it in the Adyar Library (No. 39. F.3). The 
Adyar Library contains also an independent palm-leaf Me. (No. 
ad. L, 2). In this commentary Vreabhadeva considers the Vakya- 
padiya as containing both Kaérik&s and prose Vrtti on them by 
Bhartrhari. 


In this paper I propose to give further evidences to prove 
that the Vékyapadiya contains not only Ka&rikas but also prose 
Vriti on them by Bhartrhari and that the Vrtti available in the 
Benares edition for the first Kanda ia by Bhartrhari and not by 
Punyaraja. 

In the Laghusiddhantamafijis? (Chowkhamba Sans. Series, 
p. 50) Nagesa says that the following is quoted in Harigranthe, 
i. e, in the work of Bhartrhari (qa afar eftura ere ): 


VRATACAMAAHATT AST ATTA MCTATATATT | 
aaa fageaiag a arrentarafa dinaenrs it 
‘areTrgrareat tdi aia fare ca fete 1 


es - —= 


t Jn my paper "Vik Before Bhartrhari’ whioh I raad at the XVI Indian 
Philosophios! Congress, Adyar, and which ie in the course of publisoation in 
the Journal of the U. FP, Historical Society, I have relied upon another text 
in the Mahabharata whioh recognises only two atates of Vik, The quotation 
here, however, recdgaises the three states of Vaikhari, MadhyamE and 
Padyanti. 
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These verses are found quoted in the commentary published 
from Benares, the former on p. 1 and the latter on p, 57. It must 
be noted that Nageda refers to the commentary as Hartgrantha. 
Again, in the section on dhgraey areqerfaeratgy in the same work, 
p. 312, Nageéa says: 

‘atadtawd Me’ TeATTKSre witness weraaq— ‘ arq- 
Weyaer Tegal Barqahoracansrsrewenwnga waa: NTT: 
Tiara” FeaTTAT I 

This also is found in the same commentary on the frat verse 
of the Erahmak&nuda. We have thus the authority of no less a 
eTammarian than Nageda io accept the commentary as Bhartr- 
hari’s besides the evidence whioh Dr. Raja has already 
adduced. 

Another important fact to which Dr. Raja has drawn attention 
in the same paper ia that the commentary for the ascond Kanda 
which is available in the Mas. of the Govt. Or. Mas. Library, 
Madras, is by Bhartrhari himself. He observes: ‘“ I am inolined 
to believe that the commentaries on the two Kandas found in 
the Madras manuscript is by the same author” (p. 290}. Thera 
ie definite evidance that Bhartrhari wrote his own commentary 
on the second Kanda also. In his commentary on the first verse 


of the second Kanda { Benares ed., p. 64) Punyaraja refers to 
Bhartrhari'a Vrtti on this as followa: 


WTA TUAHAMGUMAAAGeIM ATFISMIMN Tifasy- 
aia aqidtqenivarerresmerdasattenia wary | 

Again, in his commentary on II. 79-85 Punyarija says: 

att fgaerd tae aerasarggeuns eerste w- 
qarans tear a atetgar eaget ar a yoarsseretaarigearigar 
waren afin wear wratarnisecw grat fart arer- 
Bye aardisers ata | 

Baidhdasamuddeda appears to have been lost to us now, The 
identity of thia Tikakara with Bhartrhari is made indisputable 
by Punyaraja’s Avateranike fo IZ, 86, I[¢ rune as follows; 
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HaTal VRATTAAQs VIASAT BeAay TET FIT: TaT- 
faacagag: Ueda TSaTeaayT ShSTSre: TaHniagareE | 
Compare aiso his statement on II. 79-85 ( p. 103 ): 
TU eet Creve wart vfs aarite etererd zaraaazeq 
WATTS ETS Ma 
Also see his remarks on Ii, 259 and 263. A Vrttikara referred to 


by him is, however, different from the Tikakars, i. e. Bhartrhari. 
Compare his Prakasa on IT. 200 { p, 164 ): 

ya waved serat faaiaa wet Sreereat See ares: | 
dat aa st: ert a og gurat scone arise Tet tetera 
GY PUMIET Bearers yorat sree qoreeareais aaqana warae: | 

The foregoing references are evidence that Bhartrbari haa 
commented on the second Kanda also, The portions referred to 
are lost in the Madras Ms. which contains many gaps (for a 
descr'ption sea Dr. Kaja, op. cit., pp. 289-90). 

But fortunately there are other internal evidences in 
this showing that this is the author’s own commentary. The 
style of thia is that of an author explaining his own work and 
not the work of another. I give one inatance selected at random. 
The Avataranika to 2. 317 in this runs: 

I stty— daa eva srez ... ee u 


Compare this with Punyar&ja’s Avataraniké to the same 
which is as follows : 

Tay ATG: dase: srearetweb reer: wefStat grarg— dat 
fawatyrsy ... wae aes 


In the former the reference to ‘ Apsara’ ‘te direct aa it ought to 
be when it ia made by the author himself; it is probably implied 
here that these verges are a quotation from an earlier work. But 
in the latter it is indirect, being only an Anuvdda of the author’s 
reference. Apart from the evidence of the style, there is a de- 
finite clue to identify the work as Bhartrhari’s. In his PrakSda 
on IS. 75-85 ( p. 101 ) Punyaradja says: 


at Trees agheaiddana sant avatay wees 1 gaat wy 
fara ante aaa wet were sanagen fafa 
Tepe Saat MieaNsaT | 
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Compare this with the following which is found here in the com- 
mentary In the Madras Ma,: 


qT WaT Ve warsarfaal sawmratia saorqae arta wae 
ART SITET ING T WATTS TET 
fePrzead | 


Té is obvious that PunyarSja’s reference isto this statament - 
and no doubt can therefore exiat as to this commentary being by 
Bhartrhari. We must consider course! ves fortunate in being in 
possession of also this part of tha work of the graaf grammatical 
philosopher and be grateful to Malabar ( from where the Ms. was 
aoquired ) for its preservation. J have quoted here from tha 
Adyar Library Transcript ( No. 28. I. 3) p. 168. 


Dr. Raja has expressed also the view that there must have 
been a commentary by Bhartrhari on the third Kanda, i.e. the 
Prakirnaka also, There is evidence for this. We have alraady 
noted that in both the Kavyaprakaga and the Sabdavyaparavicara 
Mammats quotes a prose passage as from the Vakyapadiya. This 
passage is not found in Bhartrhari’s commentary on the first and 
second Kandag, which ie available. Let us see where it could 
have occurred, Asa comparison of Punyasraja’s Prakasa with 
Bhartrbari’s Vrtti for the second Kanda shows, the commentators 
closely follow the author's own explanations. On examination 
of the available commentaries I find the following in Helaraja's 
Prak4ga on III, 52: 


sentade adr ate trifenfiniaeadiift sawed ararqcaa- 
srdhe xeg wedtearreciaas swageTayra | 


I cannot think of any other place in the text where this explana- 

ation is more called for; and unless there is evidence to the 

contrary, the inevitable conclusion from the evidenca of Punya- 

rija is that Bhartrhari continued his commentary for the third 

Kanda also and that the passage quoted by Manmata must have 

occurred at the same place aa the above in HelArija’s Prakasa. 
58 ([ Annals, BG. BR. 1) 
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II 
Daie of Puayardja 

A wrong view that Punyar&ja was a disciple of Bhartrhari 
has gained ground. In Anhang III, p. 267, of hia edition of the 
the Kefratarangint, B. Liebich observes: “......Wir kennen nur 
sinen Kommentar cu den beiden eraten Buchern, den des Punya- 
rija, der sich selbst als unmittelbaren Schiler des Bhartrhari 
berelohnet.......sseseseeces 

A close study of his Prakasa on the second Kanda, however, 
shows that he could not have been a contemporary of Bhartrhari 
Here are s few facts worthy of note. In his commentary on II, 


79-35 (p. 101) Punyaraja says that the Laksana section of the 
Padak4nda was lost in his time: 


AMTAMM SATAN AT SANTA TESST TUTTE: | 


Thia shows not only that he was not a disciple of Bhartrhbari, 
but also that the interval between the two was so jong as to 
have a portion of the work lost sowewhere in its courae either 
in oral transmission or in transcription, There are other 
evidences also to corroborate my view. Punyaraja quotes in his 
commentary the following from Kum4rila’s Slokavartika : 


araem UAT sw aeIAAgae |} 
AT: UATARTHETS AAATAITST: A 
Prakafa IL 64, Slokavartika, Chowkhamba ed. p. 527. 
aaa Ta aa Tsu faeee: | 
Prakasa IL 88-89. Slokav4rtika p.575. The particle @ instead 
of @ ia found [n the Chawkhamba ed. 
Kumérils was later than Bhartrhari. Punysrdja who quotes 
from the Slokavartika muat have therefore been atill later, That 


he lived some centuries after his author is evidenced by some 
other quotations also in his work. The vorse— 


grader wana: wosrs giz 
Maeannat aqaeavtarar weea¢ans | 

AM THISAASP TITAS PATGISaT- 
area xe wad fH waters: 1 
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which he quotes on II. 249 is attributed (with the reading 
Maqrentem instead of ertresiaa:) to Rajaéekhara by Vallabha- 
deva in his Subhagitavali ( Peterson’s ad. No. 2563). From this 
it is evident that he was later than Rajagsekhara. There isa 
difference of opinion among scholars as to the identity of Raja- 
felchara, the author of some memorial verses, with Raéjaéekhara, 
the famous dramatist aud critic { Sea Peterson, Intro. to Subha- 
sitavali, p. 101; 8S. K. De, Sanskrit Poeties, Vol. 1 pp. 122ff. 3, 
I do not wish to lengthen this paper with an investigation of this 
subject here, as it ie sufficient for our present purpose if it is 
borne In mind that the verse is quoted by Kuntaka also in his 
Vakroktijivita (ad. by Dr. 8. K. De, 1928, p. 167), afact which 
goes against ite ascription to RajaSekhara of the idth sentury, 
and that if it is from the earlier Rajasekhara ( the dramatist and 
critic ), it proves that Punyar&ja has to be assigned toa date 
later than the beginning of the 10th cantury (for this date for 
Rajasekbara sec 8, K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 127-28 ). 

In this connection I would like to draw attention to another 
versa which Pupyardja quotes atthe same place as the above. 


It is this: ; 
& terfsantracasat  fraitears 
A AUST: Wl WBA TetaTA | 
TPA Ha HATH Ae HST SST TAT — 
AAT SMT STAT GIgeTS TAHT 1 
This is quoted also by Kuntakain his Vakroktiji¢ita ( ed, 1928, 
p. 59), by Mammata in his Kavyaprak44a { Jhalakikar’s ed., No, 
494) and by Hemacandra in his own commentary on the K&v- 
yanuéssana ( N.S. ed, p. 28). Itis thus from s source earlier 
than these works. But some editors of the K&vyaprakaéa have 
been led into the error of ascribing it to Punyardja (see, e. g., 
the Mysore ed. Index ) who, as will be presently shown has to be 
assigned to a date ister than the 12th century. 
My view that this commentator lived some centuries after 
bis author is corroborated by the following also which he quotes 


on IT. 243: 
vat @ a fraitsite aisaea aa faa | 
WMIrqat -AWIeyT Ws TST Wa: | 
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Naégesa aleo quotes this in the Laghusiddhantamaajags ( Chow- 
khamba oed., p. 654 ). The commentators on tha Mafijiigé, namely 
Balambhatta and Durbaléoarya are unanimous in ascribing this 
to the author of the Khandana, Le. Sriharsa. Further on in 
the same section ( p. 669) Nigega quotes from und expressly 
assigns to Sriharsa some other verses also: 
aa Yate siteyor— 
UAMSSMAKATANAT TTA | 


ST HaTRY TfaeA eae ETTATTAT: 

TIagay AeaaeHATay: | 
 altedperararaqradar wiaeaat: Wi 

TA Wa Wataaeases Was Tt 

HAGA TATA STATS NAT 


These are traceable to the Khandanakhandakhadys ( Chowkamba 
ed., p.538). I have not been able to trace the former quotation 
to this work. But onthe authority of Nageéa’s commentators 
and in the light of the other quotations from Sriharsa on the 
same subject in the same section, we have to accept that the 
quotation in question is from another of the many works of this 
prolific writer. Sriharga ie generally assigned to the 12th 
century. The new known earliest referance to Punyaraja ia by 
Nagoga ( end of 17th and beginning of the L8th century }), in the 
Laghusiddhantamafijaisa (pp. 817, 1368, 1457 etc.). He is here 
referred to as Pufijaraja. We have to content ourselves with 
placing Punyardja between these two wide limits until some 
evidence comes to light enabling us to give these more 
accurately. 


COMMENTATORS OF THE RAMAYANA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURIES 


BY 
FP. P. 8. Sa6TRI 


RAémayana studies seem to have been particularly popular 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As 
Many as ten commentaries of outstanding merit were produced 
during thia period. It would be «a source of great help in fixing 
the text-tradition of tha Ramayana if evens comparative chro 
nology of thess commentaries is available. 


1. One of the earliest systematic commentators is Ramanuja 
popularly known as Kandadai RamAnuja, the son of Varad&rya 
of Vadhals Gotra, His commentary is called Raminujiyam and 
is referred to by Vaidyanatha Diksita and Govindar&ja among 
others. He may ba assigned to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century A. D, ( circa. 1400 A. D. }. 

2. Noxt in point of time, comes Venkatakrsnidhvarin ( alias 
Venkatesayajvan) of Harlta Gotra. His commentary is knows as 
Sarvarthasadra and is quoted by Vaidyanatha Diksita, Vonkatesa 
is also the author of the well-known digest on Law, Pitrmedha- 
sira. His teacher was Adi Van Sathagopa (1460-1520 A. D.). 
Venkatesa may therefore be asaigned to the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century A. D, ( circa 1475 A, D.). 


3. Vaidyanaths Diksita, the author of the famous law—book, 
Smrtimuktiphala, is the author of the well-known commentary, 
Ramayanadipiks. He quotes from Sarvdrthaséra and is quoted 


by Isvara Diksita. Hoe may therefore be assigned to the end of 
the fifteenth contary ( circa 1500 A, D. ). 


4&5, Tsvara Diksita is the author of two commentaries on 
the RaémAyana, a Brhadvivarane and a Laghuvivarans. The 
former was composed in 1518 A. D. He may be assigned to the 
first quarter of the sixteonth sentury ( sirca 1525 A. D. ). 
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6. Mahesa Tirtha, the son of Nardyana Tirtha is the author 
of the Tirthiya on the Rama&yans. He is quoted by Govindar&ja. 
He may' therefore be assigned to the middle of the sixteenth 
oentury (circa 1550 A.D.) + 


’. Govindardja, the author of the famous Bhisana on the 
Ramf&yana, refera to Appaya Dikaita as ‘modern’ in his oom- 
menta and pays his homage to BhAvandcSrya and Adi Van Satha- 
gops VI. He may therefore be assigned to tha end of the asix- 
teenth century ( circa 1600 A. D. }, 


8. Ahobila Atreya isthe author of Tani§lok! and V&lmiki- 
hrdayam, He quotes from Govindarfja. He salutes his guru 
Sathagopadesika alias Parankuss, the sixth Pontiff of Ahobila 
Mutt. He may therefore be assigned to the first quarter of the 
seventeanth century ( circa 1625 A. D. ). 

9. Katakayogindra, the author of the Amrtakataka or Kataka 
on the Ramayana, quotes Govindaraja and is quoted by Nageta 
Bhatta, He may he assigned to the middie of the seventaeth 
century ( ciros 1650 A. D. ). 

10. Nageésa Bhatta ( alias Nagzoji Bhatta) ie the author of 
the famous Tilakam, a commentary on the Ram&yana, He quotes 
from Kataka, A commentary of Nageésa’s Udyota dated 1718 
A. D. is available in thea Tanjora Palace Library. He may there- 
fore be assigned to the ond of the seventeeth century ( cirea 1700 
A.D}. 

Thus, during the course of three centuries, from 1400 to 1700 
A. D., a8 many as ten famous commeniaries on the Ramfiyana 
were produced, 

Numbers 1, $3, 4,5 and 9 are available only in Manuscript 
whilst the othera are available in print in Devanigar! or Grantha 
scripts. Copies of al] are available in the Government Orieutal 
Manuscript Library, Madras, 


SOME FORGOTTEN SANSKRIT PORTS OF KAR NATAKA 


BY 
8, SRIEANTHA SASTRI 


The Sanskrit anthologies’ like Sadukitkarnamrta of Sri- 
dharaddza (1206 A. D. ), Siktimukt@vali of Jalhana (o, 1260 A. D,), 
Subhdpt@vali of Vallabha (15th century ), Sarigadharapaddhati 
(17th century }), Kavtndravacanasamuecaya (16th century), Suxti- 
rainahadra of Sirya (14th or 15th century A. D.) and Apte’s 
Subhdsiarainasathdoha mention «a number of poets whose naman 
appear to be of Kannada origin and who appear to have migrated 
from Karnataka to all parts of India, From the above-mentioned 
sources it is proposed to give some account of such poets with 
specimens of their compositions and also some anonymous Verses 
praising the rulers of Karnataka, 


(1) Amardnanda :— 


WHAT: TAA WTAE ea 


CASITA SISA THATS AST: | 
ASI + Aaa: Weatt caTaeaeeaieae 
Bia MYT CMAAILIT SIT PAAtHA: Il 
( Si. Mu, ) 
This ia sometimes sttributed to Pulinda supposed to be friend 
of Bana. One Amardnands or Amaranandin is the author of 
an Aalamkara-work, Kavya (sarva) alamkdra Samgraha, written 
under the patronage of Manva, probably a subordinate of Gana- 
pati the Kaékatiya ruler of Warangal (oc. 1233 A. D.), or of 
Manma Gonka { 1163-87 ). 


i Abbrevtationa :— 
Sa, Ka. { Saduktikarnamria }. 
Sa. Mu. ( Stktimuktavalt }, 
Su, Baa. ( SubAdgitavait ), 
8a. Pa. ( Sdragadharapaddhatt ), 
Ka, Va. Sa, ( Kavindravacanasamuccaya ), 
Sq. Ra. Wa, ( Siktiratnakira }. 
Su. Ra. Sa. ( SubAdgitarainasamhdoka ). 
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(2) Amogha (Sa. Ka. IV-3.3). He is probably tha same 
as Amoghavarsa, the R&strakita emperor, who ia the author 
of Praéactiara Rainama@kk@ in Sanskrit and of Kavtrijamirga in 
Kannada ( 915-875 A. D. ), 

(3) Udaydditya ( 8a. Ko. I11-38-1). Paraméra Udaydditya 
was the successor of Bhoja of Malwa (¢. 1050) and there are 
several Karnataka chiefs named Uday&ditya, one being the 
‘author of an alamk&re-work, Udayaditya@lamnkdra (¢, 1120 A. D,). 

(4) Karkardja (Sa. Ka. II-38-2), Also quoted in Saras- 
vatikanthSbharana, Kavyaprakaésa, Khandaprasasti and 8a. Pa, 
He is later than Subandhu and earlier than Bhojs. Among the 
RastrakOta govornors of Lita are several Karkarijas, one the 
grandfather of Ranné, the quaen of Dharmapdla, another the 
father of Krsna I and Kakka IT, Inst of the imperial Ragtrakititas 
(0.970 AD, )}. 

(5) Kumuds Candra{ Vadi}. Digambara Kumuda Candra 
is said to have been the contemporary of Hemacandra by whom 
he was defeated ( S#%, Au. 26 ). 

(6) Karnataka Devs ( Sa, Ka, II-42-2 ), 

BS CAME TAIISa S 7 AIT 

qaqeey dq Raaayearaetsay | 

w ar wear are rmasesodt geqar 

faerear deat & 7 aegqar witetear! 
also Aaunye (earar afeaaag¢arn ( 11-10-4 ). 

(7) Karn&taka (Bhatta) (Su, Bhd. 1261-2). 

Sra Tat ATA AGT: UraATAGTa FI 
Vearat ALMA AUNT ai ani a 
ASITa WARNS Waa Waearatia ararwg | 
Hig W ge: Hed faqra ated aca 
aed Sinica gay fratens Frag 
CAAANTATSE FAA FT a Heals wag | 
wagietaat am 9 fae arta o ya 

a Mrargha: FR Aa Ta HS ti 


(8) Kavi Ratns. He was the contemporary of Bhoja of 
Dhara who praises him thus :— 
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sear at ats 
fraingrnrets aafeqaafa wats ti 
To Kavi Ratna the following is attributed 
arcadia Urawm aside Wear: 
waay Gera F qeqe: eeaflaeaasr | 
Te: Srst a Wearseest seareadwraraat 
qT: PARMA: UTI: Te ll 
( Sa. Ka. 1V-15-3; Su, Mu, 45°; $a. Pa. 1119), 
The Kannada post, Ranna, was the contemporary of CAlukya 
emperor, Tailapa IJ, and Satyaésraya Bedanga and henca 
the contemporary also of Mufija and Bhoja. Ha obtained the 
title, Kavi-Cakravartl, from Tailapsa and asys that he was pro- 
ficient both in Sanskrit and Kannada, It is not improbable that 
for some time he was in the court of Bhoja when we remember 
that Bhoja gave to the Kannada poet, Nagavarma, the author of 
Karnataka Kedambari, many horses in appreciation. Some verses 
attributed to a Kavi-Cakravartl are probably Ranna's. 
favafaqeaareait 
{ Sa, Ka. 1¥-24-3 ), 
weurgied fagier 702 
( Sa, Ka, I1-88-$3 ). 
(9) Ganda Gopdla:— A title common to many chiefs in 
Andbra and -EKarndtaka-Vijayaraja Ganda Gopaéla Tikka of 
Nellore, Manuma Ganda Gop&la of Velanddu in the 13th 


century, 
SiN ARTS Baescaeritest MTT I 
aattattasten: Att A aA Fateenr 
(Su. Ra. Sa.) 
(10) Cintamani:— 
MTNA ATs A olergrara ayy at Stat | 
HATAT ATARZANG AG Enea 1S Tae Il 


(Sa, Ra. Ha 167-31 ). 


A Jaina poet, Cintamani, is said to have written a work, Cin- 
tAmani, and is praised in the Sravana Belagola epitaph of 
Mallisena. 
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water 

faararanite: wfiaeaerertt Ra 
G Cys AAM SANT ga: 
Rrearatirgytagar 7 wd a tl 


(11) Jfiéne Siva. ea arar at seaaaaT 
( Sa, Ka. V-63-2 ). 
He is probably Pasupata ascctic Jaana Sakti, the digoiple of 
Vidyébbarans Pandita of the Kodimatha at Balligave. 
(12) Citta Raja. 
Qiaracd dias wed qantas fata: | 
ASAT MCCA THSATA KS STs | 
( St. Ma. ), 
(18) Cittapa. Cittama. 
eres aq Heatqansg Ata TENS Ser- 
syaind saad waat aaie A ara Searedaed: | 
atferd aft wanqque fe-srasmodiat 
arsuenta: fearat wast site: Saosin: v1 


( Sa. Ka, ) 
Soret Vie Baw 
( Su. Ra. Sa.) 

Cittapa wasa contemporary of Bhoja and since the name 
is common in the dynastic Lists of the Silabfras of Konkan, 
the author probably migrated from Karpdtaka to Malawa. 

(14) Jagaddeva. 

vind HF wsiey sreargereaay | 
ayT t TETeH a ETTAS ste I 
(Si. Mu.) 

This ia attributed to Paramadra Jagaddeva. There are other 
Jagaddovas, a Santars of Humoha (c. 1117 A.D), and a chief 
of Lemulavada, subordinate of Vikramaditya VI. Jagaddeva 
is praised thus -— 

SH: WLS TH Bad AA VA ATA FT SN ea 
aay at aa Mada ae aerate & wears | 
ata At aarfl Sasiaqaca: atonraareat 

| gd arafdastar sitcargqatatangaaa: Il 
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(15) Tarune Vacaspati (Si. Ra.’ 74. 4). He is the well-known 
commentator on Dandin’s K’vySdar$a, under the patronage of 
Hoyssla Raman&tha (0, 1280 A. D.). 

(16) Devebvars ( Su. Ra. Sa. ). One Deveavara ia the guru 
of Barvajfidtman. 

(17) Devabodha ( Sa. Ka, 1-5-5), the pupil of Satyabodha, 
wrote commentaries on Mahabharata and YAajiiavalkyasmrti. 

(18) Devabodhi, a paramahathsa parivrajaka, wrote the drama 
Satyavrata Rukm&ngada ( Faroda Mas. No. 12085 )} He was the 
contemporary of Siddharaja Jayasimha and Srip4la. 

qqat qerfte zsrat ( Sz. Mu. 53 ) attributed also to Nammayya. 

(19) Naci Raja ( Se. Mu.) seems to be a Jaina from Ear- 
paitaka who appears to have gone to the court of Karna of 
Déhaja and is praised by Karptra Kavi. 

(20) Nammayya, Naimeyya-~a pure Kannada name. 

1S aredigenr areata faszcoy 
Fars ulkwe faaatisat warate | 
SEAT frowquarcan 
St AAT Rs Aa Bleeakha ATE I 
WalaeMaaaegCi aa AIA Tara 
faaea aca: aotirseuiareag: wNrTT | 
fea feaqdwpaaih aes qaegga 
gear aa Prey Bre: geist et ara 3 Aiitra: ou 
(21} Nagappayya, a Kannada name, earlier than Jalbana, 
fara siaeangaarataterantera: 
Saecygia CTT a: | 
eat atat aia ae Promnitenfead: 
PLA Aegae: SIT AAT i 
(Su, Mu, 31-7 ). 
(22) RagammA-a Kannada postess, 
VUepsrsie wagers etinsagewn | 
ArSsSyed GF SSSA TSA! I 

(23) Marnlaé or M&ruls. 

SUM Sis St CETTE Ay FA 
AST YA SHIATATTS WASAAT | 
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PARITY SHUM TE AtaHaT- 
freee bali aa ge faved wefear ti 
( Sa. Mu, ) 

She appeare, from ner name, to be 3 Kannada poetess praised 
by Dhanads Deva along with Stia, Biya, Moriké. 

(24) Mahadeva Rajapitamaha ({ Sz. Mu. 114, 63, 126, 108 ). 

era dear wes visas 
wreruaes ara: TETe | 
a Wat seta ageeqaret 
Tae WETas Seat AeETT: 1 

Mahé&deva is most probably tha Kakatiya ruler of Warangal. 
Another Mahadeva was the Seuna king of Devagiri. 

(25) Ra&kgasa Kavi ( *Pandita), author of Kavi~Rakaa- 
eiyam and mistakenly identified with the Telugu poet Vamula- 
vada Bhima Kavi. Kavi Raksasa’a date is o 1100 A.D. (Sa, 
Ka, I. 90. 5, Rakeaga Panditau, different ? ). 

(26} Rudra Deva, probably Pratipa Rudra of Warangal, 
suthor of Nitisira (9%. Ra. Ha. 52, 231; Pratépa Rudra 39, 
40, 41, 104, 144), 

Kapila Rudra, Gajapati { 15th century ). 

j 


Tests 
ABAYSTAT At MarweT sews 
The following anonymous veress are in praise of ¥abllendr a: 
frend sata 
weAitaveeyn awww aAvecigey yess | 
Meanetstacas faq: Sutrenssex 
weve orate fatal art iwetifa u 


Fae a: dink Sw gait wear Sitgtateter (1) 
(27) Srip&la KavirSja, a contemporary of Hemacandra, (c. 
1070 A. D.). There ia also the famous Digambara scholar, Sripala 
Traividys, the disciple of Mallisena Maladhbiri, a great Tarkika, 


poat, etc, 
(23) fear, fafarer, firorarge, firwti—sarlier than Rajasekhara, 
probably Jater than Dandin and Sathkarfcirya, if che ie the 
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author of Kauwmudi-Mahotsava ( Sa. Ka. 1-2-3: etc.) A Kar- 
n&taka princess. The samasyé Isilfwarent qwildweqdarengne: 
anid: is said to have been completed by Vidya ( Sa. Ka. V-74~-1). 
The same is attributed with different completion to Lolla 
Lakemidhara in the court of Krsna Deva Kaéya of Viiayanagara. 
(29) Vijiatatman, Vijifndtman, (Sa. Ka. V-65-2); author 
of 4 commentary on Svotisvatara, o. 1100 A. D. 
wd gevad a fe caag wey a Tansee 
fF at winaanage Ferfaes daz 
fey WA AeT AT TAASATSTSA THT 
BTA SIASITSSTY CHS Aeay TAKA Way: Il 
( Also found in Bhartthari ). 

(30) Vyd&satirtha, different from the Madhva author of 

the 16th cantury, earlier than Jalhana. 
way Tae Vay grisea Wital eTaT | 
qweqaant sa Silt Se TT | 

(31) Vaidya Bhanupandita, the real author of Jalhana’s 
Saktimuktévali; vorses in Siktimuktavali and Stktiratna- 
h&ra. 

(32) Sakaia Vidya dhara joakravarti:—The Vidyacakra- 
vartins were the hereditary court-poets of the Hoysala dynasty 
from the time of Balidla 11 down to Baliala III. The first Vidy4- 
cakravart] was the royal priest to Ballala II, the second wrote 
Gadyakarpamrta in the time of Narasimha II and Someévara, 
the third in the time of Bailala III wrote commentaries 
on Kévyaprakasa, Alamkdra-Sarvasva and on Viripdiksa Pai- 
easika’. He is also the author of Rukmin! Kalyana. ( 8i. Ra. 
fia, 31, 249+ 43, 195, 198, 217, 218 *. 

wa Weer ASAT | 
fe weiter: feq viet adiaraee zor: 
(Su, Ra. Fa. 7-32-43) 

(33) Sarvajia Somesvara, the CaAlukya emperor and author 
of M&nasara ( quoted profusely in Siktiratnahsra ). 

(34) Samantabbadra, probably the great Jaina scholar who 
wrote Aptamimatsd, Gandhahastimahabhdasya, eto. The praise 
of Kesava does not necessarily mean that he was a Hindu. 


Vel WTICSia TTA TeAla avat tad 
THUGMAAA WHA Tahaas AAs | 
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Sai waqararara wa ayaa Bat 

WANT AAACTATARISAT HT T Ts SAA: 

Wer: PIMA: ST ale Far (AcHorer afeat 

wearar afe & go: Saas Tealfa Se sea: | 

tara yur arg aarewerredtia: TAT 

qu 2a 4 Maa 2 a aTeae ara Sas 

{ Ba, Ka, I-63-2 ; EII-13-1 ). 
{ 35) Sirhhappayya, Singappayya ‘--a Kannads name. 
SHATA AAAS TE - 


dene fea: Sows Trerquygg | 
a Md arte awe awqSs Sarat: 
Fae Teraagedaes: 
( SH, Mu. 30-6 ). 
( Su, fu, 30-2}. 
AYA MSTA PTR «.. 
(Su, Ra, Sa. }. 

( 36) Sakalyamalla, the author of Udara-Raghava, also 
called Kavimallea. He was the son of Sakalya Madhava proba- 
bly the same as Sakalya Madhava or Navilgunda M&dir&ja, the 
contemporary of Bankarass. He gives his son's name as M&ca 
probably the real name of Kavimalla or Saékalyamalla. Saékalya- 
malla was the contemporary of the first Dindima Arunagiri- 


n&tha in the court of Prat&épa Rudra II and of Nagana Kavi and 
Vidyaoakravartl II] in the court of Ballaéla IIT, 


Telsqepieraagy aearseqisht ae | 
arearet aa wa feewenar dfeweg Feat HT A 
Sarat Vig 
ATL TalaaaTA Alaa Wena: Sa: | 
(37) WaAdava Prakiéa, the author of tha well-known lezi- 
oon and probably the guru of Ram&nujaioarya (0c. 1070 A. D. }. 
Tat + yenaa Eonraaenae Wrar 
area CET TFET TTT ge areraar fete | 
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HI ATITUTTACyT a: CTT Tal seg FI 
aftered vitera ditandt watg ard wa 
( St. Ra. HG, also attributed to 
Sarvajia Narfiyana by Jalhana ). 
The following verses appear fo be in praise of Karnataka kings 
by some anonymous authors, 
Ballaéla, probably Hoysala Balldla II ( 1171-1220 ). 
wots sifiers wala ant dae feed 
PUTAS ET TAT TSATATS ISS ST 
sar sitaveare aqiitggetaara waat 
MATA TAT SUAS IAT aaa tl 
Raémanatha ( Hoysala? }. 
PCH TATE Ta THA ATSATATAT TAT A 
SULTANA GM AASL TATTAST TAS I 
Narasimha ( Hoysala or Vijayanagara ). 
WIEST 
aigqitigagriie weay as aes 1 
A similar verse in praise of the Reddi chief Anavema is as 
follows ‘=— 


Venkatapati (of Vijayanagara }. 
ota A-HaHvanagest Warandasy Meqawrag | 
Sousa Vaiss te ages arate i 
Bhairava ( of Tuluva ? } 
wate Ageni@avedty watyarratt aria | 
ata sarcatcarenig sfitraenitreaar: wererr: ti 
The following is attributed to Sarhkaragana, probably the 
Traikiitaka chief of the 6th century, 
VASAVA SAS FaACATAA ia STHTMST ATS | 
QT T FRAG AAeTeTawerwy: WSTA It 


( Sit, Mw. ). 


WORD AND SENSE 
BY 
S. §. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 


The great poet who likened the conjunction of word and sense 
to the union between Parvatl and Paramefvara was aseuredly 
right, since the former challenges understanding as much as the 
latter. There is no mystery in the former from tha view-point 
of ordinary usage any more than there isin the latter for the 
average Hindu who knows something of his gods, Tha compiac- 
ency of the latter is shocked, however, when he comes to learn, 
aa he will some time, that Parvati is not a different entity, but 
only the fakti of Tévara, the Saktim4Sn, and therefore non-differ- 
ent from him; tf non-different, why epeak of them as two? And 
how oan any relation sco-axist with non-difference ? The ques- 
tions that arise as to word and sense are at least as difficult. 

We ere all familiar with the time-honoured discussions as to 
connotation and denotation. The view generally prevalent is 
that there are really no non-connotative words, that every word 
both signifies cartain attributes and indicates certain oexiatents. 
If no attributes were signified, the denotativea function would be 
impossible ; if attributes alone were signified, the word would be 
defective in the absence of specification as to where and how 
these are realised ; the least measure of indication involves at 
least the implication that the qualities belong to reaiity. Bet- 
ween the extreme limits of the Proper Name and the Abstract 
Name, we have several grades of inter-related connotation and 
denotation. It has also been noted that, with increase of denot- 
ation, connotation becomes leas definite; where the latter gets 
to be precisa, the former geta narrow. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of this general posi- 
tion, Words are applied to objects because of attributes present 
in the latter and signified by the former; the connotation ia the 
determinant of the application ( pravrtti-nimitta }; it comprises 
thoee attributes on account of which a name ia applied and in 
the absence of which it would not be applied. It is meaningless 
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to say that a word is what it is and functions as it shonld, 
though it has no pravriti-nimitta. When this universal essen- 
tial attribute ( or set of attributes ) is known, the particulars are 
aleo known therewith, 

Right at this stage there comes a difficulty ; are the connota- 
tion and denotation given together so as to constitute the mean- 
ing, or does connotation come first, constituting the primary 
meaning ? The anawers given in Indian philosophy are well 
known; we may concentrate on the answers of the Navya-Naiyd - 
yikas who heid that the jati-vyakti complex is the meaning and 
of the Advaitins who held jati to be the primary sense. One objec- 
tion to the former view bases itself on the indefiniteneass and 
innumerable character of the partioulats denoted :* man’ denotas 
ali human beings all over the globe, wheather In the past, preaent 
or future; a word thus indeterminate in meaning can serve no 
purposes. Our interest is no doubt in particulars: but these 
are signified ascondarily, since the generic must of necassity 
tead up to the particular wherein it exists; but the denotation is 
apprehended in the same act of kuowledge. 

This position of the Advaitin is on the face of it difficult to 
accept, postulating both secondary implication and apprehension 
by the same act of knowledge as the primary sense. This diffi- 
culty apart, the possibility of knowing the j4ti apart from the 
vyakti-s is itself in question, What is essential or generic is not 
fixed but variable; when the vyaskti ie unitary it disappears; 
for to the individual as auch no quality is non-essential: where 
the particulars become innumersble, the jéti dwindles again 
into little that is definite; for what is essential to an indefinite 
number admits iittle of precise determination. Despite the 
falsity of the inverse ratio view, we have to admit that 
connotation does vary with the denotation; the former does 
determine the latter, but the relation is not one-sided ; denotation 
too determines the connotation. If the vyakti-s are what they are 
because of the jati, the jati would not be such but for the vyakti-s, 
In such # relation of reciprocal determination, what is the pre 
priety of claiming one alone fo be fhe meaning or even primary 
meaning of a word ? 

Tho other views, however, esem even less satisfactory, If 
the particular alone be the meaning, no word, as bas been pointe 
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ad out, can be ased for two instants successively, the partioular 
of the aecond instant differing from that of the first. And be- 
cause of the indefinitenegs of the particulars, the word-sense tco 
would be indefinite and valueless. We are thos faced with the 
difficulty that, while the particular should be part of the primary 
signifioance of the word, if cannot intelligibly be so. The uni- 
versal cannot bs signified apart from the particular, nor the 
particular apart from the universal. To put oither first is unjue- 
tifiable ; but to take the two together somehqw is only to mask a 
difficulty instead of solving it. It is more correct to recognise 
the sense as jJati-cum—vyakti than to dismiss the vyakti or treat 
it as secondary. But this is in the last resort to admit that the 
sense of no word can be definite. And ina new sense we shall 
have to agres with La Rochefoucanld that language is sn in- 
vyention to hide the thoughts of man. 

If the j4ti could become as precise as the vyakti and the 
vyakti as determinate as the jati, if the univeraal is in no sense 
abstract and the partioulsr to no extent finite, connotation and 
denotation would be equal one to the other and sense of the word 
would be wholly definite. A word, then, to fulfil its funotion 
adequately, should be significant neither of abstract qualities 
nor of finite entities, but of the concrete universal, the absolute 
that is in particulars and above particulara; the infinitude of 
quality will be expreaseed not in abstraction, but as real, and the 
determinatenesa of existence will be signified as universal, not 
as particular. The only truly significant word will thus be the 
Absolute, the Infinite, Brahman or some other aynonym, All 
other words can be significant only in a emallar degree, or as 
themselves ultimately signifying the concrete Real. Words ulti- 
mately signify what snsonle them; since the conorete universal 
is their self, as indeed it is the self of ail things, it is signified 
by all words; Brahman is sarva-Sabda-vacya, 

This is, however, not & position acceptable to the thoroughgo- 
ing absolutist, for whom the soncept of the concrete universal 
has no charme, aa it is only a device to conceal a contradiction, 
We cannot merely lump together identity and difference, the 
univergal and the partivular. If the word cannot signify the 
bare particular, its reference to the concrete universal is in no 
better case ; for the alleged concretenszss has to be in innumer- 
able and indefinite places and times. The reference to Brahman 
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is only an apparent solution; for Brahman is conceived as that 
which ensouls the ontire world, sentient and non-sentisnt; and 
the indefiniteness of the latter cannot but affect the sense of 
word ‘Brahman’; and the taint will be as great if not greater 
in raspect of other words. 

The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that no word is 
fully or adequately significant, not aven the word ‘ Brahman.’ 
Ultimate reality is therefore beyond the reach of words, worldly 
or scriptural, And for the Advaitin this position is very aco: 
eptable aince words to apply to the Real should have oonnotation, 
a pravrtti-nimitta, comprising gupas; how, then, can any word 
apply to what is nirguna? Again, Brahman is one, non-dual ; 
it has no j4ti; how can any word ( which primarily signifies 
jati) apply to Brahman ? What is inthe ephere of words is the 
qualified, the aaguna, Reality conceived as creator, sustainer, 
ett. But this, in the Advaitin’s view, ia phenomenal with only 
a relative degree of validity. It is the express significance of 
the word ‘Brahman’. Since however, this exprese sense reveala a 
contradiction (like the sense of the phrase ‘hamlet on the 
Ganga’), the word passes beyond to the implication of the nir- 
guna. The suprarelational and attributeloss is thus the implied, 
not the express, senes of the word. Itmsy be urged that even 
implied sanse is a word-sense. Even so, there is an important 
difference between expression and implication, one which cannot 
be lost sight of and is aufficient to justify the view that the Real 
is inexpressible. 

Further, even in relation to the concrete universal, the word 
ocoupies a peculiar position, Words like ‘pot’ and‘ oloth ’ 
seem to be entities on a par with what they signify and enjoying 
some mysteriously established relation with those objects. The 
word ‘Brahman’ or‘ Real’ is, however, a part of what it pro 
fesses to signify. Even in a pluralist aystem like Madhva’s 
there is this disparity, that while words, like most objects, are 
dependent reals, God is an Independent real. Thus we sre faced 
with es situation where a dependent or 4 part or an appearance 
professes to signify the independent or the whole or the real. if 
the reference of the word ‘pot’ ta the corresponding entity be 
called ezzresatou, the other relation should certainly be recognis: 
ed as distinct. Nor may it be objected that the pot too possesses 
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the property of being called by that name: for the nama is nota 
dependent or a part in relation to the pot, in the way in which 
it is in relation to Brahman. And if this much disparity has to 
be admitted, very little extra effort is needed to treat the word 
not as expressing but as implying nirguna Brahman. 

The resultant position is ag follows: words have no definite 
significance in relation to particulara; sven the concrete 
universal is only a half-way house; they may signify nirgune 
Brahman, but that ia only by way of impligation, Are we then 
to say that words have no primary sense, except such as is 
indefinite and more or less defective? If all words are thus 
defective, how do we get a standard of judgment at all? 


On absolutist principles, there is bound to be inadequacy, 
eo long as there is duslity-of the mark and the merked, sabda 
and artha. The imperfections of the finite are revealad by 
abeoclutist dialectic in the artha-prapsfica; they are no less 
evident in the &abda-prapafica; witness the discussions as to 
whether there is sphota, and whether the signification is of the 
related {anvyita) or the ananvila (non-related). And the 
difficulties make themselves folt even in the inter-relations 
between the two apheres. If Brahman ia both the prius and the 
fulfilment of the world of things, does if not occupy the sama 
place with regard tothe world of words too? If Brahman is 
the supreme vastu, is if not also the supreme Sabda ? 

We cannot rest, it would appear, anywhere short of the non- 
duality of sound and sense; the word is no longer more abstract 
than the sense, nor the sense more limited than the word, since 
the two are ton-different, Omkadra is Brahman, not the name 
of Brahman. 

If we atop short of this and continue'to distinguish between the 
name and the named, we may treat Brahman asa proper name, 
despite the etymology given by the Advaitin himself. Though 
some Indian grammarians would treat the yadrcché éabdas as 
devoid of connotation ( pravrtti-nimitta ), thatis uct the final 
word of either Western Logic or of Indian Grammar. Proper 
names are demonstrative rather than definitory; but Bosanquet 
who saye this admits also connotation for proper names. And 
there does not seam to be a difference of kind between proper and 
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other names; for, of any word-sound, the immediate offect, says 
‘Mr. A. H. Gardiner, ‘can be only to identify, and...... its dis- 
tinguishing power is only secondary’ ( The Theory of Proper 
Names, p. 36 1). ‘Clearly’ he says elsewhere, ‘a proper 
pame is s word in whieh the identifying, and oon- 
sequently tha distinguishing, power of the word~ 
sound is exhibited in its purest and most compelling form’ 
(p. 39 );* though the ability to mark distinctions depends in all 
words upon these distinctive sounds, in proper names it depands 
on that alone, or nearly alone’ ( p. 64). One cannot, however, 
follow Mr, Gardiner ali the way. Since among other necessary 
conditions for the use of proper names (or the use of uames 
proper ), he mentions the existence of a plurality of sufficiently 
similar things. This aseemea to us unnecessary, if pressed too 
far: even the unique has to be identified; and ‘ Brahman’ 
may be ® propar name. Here too, we have some piurality, from 
which distinstion has to be effected ; Erahman has to be dis- 
tinguished from pradh&na, kala, svabhAva, ete.; but these are 
not on a par with Brahman in respect of reality: while the 
latter is vastava, the former are kalpita. If thie difference of 
grade, as between the distinguished, be sacceptabie to Mr. 
Gardiner, his theory may command our acceptance, 

Why then igs an etymology given for ‘Brahman’ suggesting 
the presence of connotation? Some connotation, we have 
already said, is not absent from proper names, though it plays 
little or no part in the function of identification; where dis- 
tinction however is to be effected, it is helpful. The stock 
example of akhand&irtha may be of some uga here; the moon in 
the starry firmament may be indicated by the finger ; where that 
indication does not suffice, words like the ‘ brightest luminary ’ 
are of use, still for purposes of identification, not of description. 
In the same way, the name‘ Brahman' identifies the Absolute, 
with or without the help of the oconnoted quality. To the 
dilemma propounded by Desika: 

“ avAcyam iti vioyam ced brahma yacyatvam rcchati 
avacyam ity avacyam ced brahma vacyatvam rechati ” 
the Advaitin may reply that Brahman is both vaoya and 
avdcya with a difference of sense; it is word-identifiable, but 
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not word-describable. Inso far as there is an appearance of 
the latter, it is secondary. 

With this, however, wa seem to have arrived ata view diffor 
ent from that of traditional Advaita, as scot out earlier. It was 
there aaid that the saaguyps is the express vaoya, while the nir- 
guna is vaoya only inthe sense of secondary implication. A 
consideration of Mr. Gardiner'’s theory, however, raises the 
question whether the primary fonefion of all language is not 
identification, distinction (to aay nothing of dgscription ) being 
saoondary. If the answer ba ip the adirmative, our views as to 
primary and secondary ueage of words will have to suffer a 
cbange; the nirgupa would be vAcya in the primary sanee; for 
to that alone does as name proper properly apply ; the ssaguna is 
vyicya in the secondary sense. And the adoption of such 8 
view, if possible, would have the merit of conforming to the 
wider implications of the doctrine of akhand&rtha; for if the 
theory of impartite sause is to hold its ground, it must be s view, 
not of one poasible seuse, but of the only possible sense, though it 
is most often hidden from view by our own lazinaas or practical 
indifference. There will be the need to revise Advaita termino- 
logy, but the core of Advaita doctrine will remain unaffected 
and will perhaps be strengthened hy ite association with modern 
speculations in Logic and the science of language. 


Dr. 8. JOHN ON INDIA 
BY 


S. N, SEN 


Dr. St, John’s Indian career wae brief but not uneventful, The 
first trained lawyer to be appointed a judge at Bombay, he wit- 
nessed the end of Keigwin'’s rebellion, took charge of the island 
from Sir Thomas Grantham as King’s Judga, assumed the style 
and rank of Chief Justice, it appears without sufficient legal war- 
rant, incurred the displeasura of Sir Josia and Sir John Child, was 
unceremoniously dismisged and left India in disgrace. He came, 
he quarrelled and he got the sack; and all this happened within 
the brief period of three years, He took up the duties of Judge 
Advocate in November 1684, got his dismissal in September 1687, 
and left for home early next year (12th January 1688) in the good 
ship Success. 


St, John was by no means a man of straw. A member of Middle 
Temple, he had received the degree of Dootor of Laws from the 
University of Leyden and when the Hast India Company wanted 4 
trained lawyer well versed in civil laws to preside over the Ad- 
miralty Court at Bombay, the selection went to St. John. He enjoy- 
ed the influential] patronage of Lord Rochester and Sir Leoline 
Jenking and had therefore friends at court who were not to be 
lightly trifled with, Zinzan, the Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
referred in more than one lettera to St, John’s powerful patrons at 
home, Pompous and self-opinionated, St, John was by no means 
devoid of good sense or ability. His report on Keigwin's rebellion 
was marked by clear insight and rare political acumen, It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether his attempt to extend hia jurisdiction 
would under normal circumstances, lead to a breach with Sir John 
Chiid whose friendship and good opinion he had at firet tried to 
cultivate. But the General did not believe in the independence of 
the judiciary and St. John was not prepared to submit to his dicta- 
tion in matters pertaining to law. His independence wes treated 
as insolence and insubordination and Jed to dismissal and disgrace, 
As Sir Charles Fawcett points out, “Itis clear, therefore, that 
what really influenced Chiid in deciding that Dr. St. John should 
not be given the Chief Justiceship of Bombay was the latter's tak- 
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ing cognizance of accusations against Child himself. This was 
regarded as insolence and a presumptuous challenge to the authority 
of the ‘General’ by one who, under the Commission of the Com- 
pany, Waa to be subordinate to the President and the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bombay.” St. John was, therefore, first superseded and then 
dismissed. Wyborne and Vaux who were preferred to him were lay- 
men and relied more on their common sense than their legal 
learning which was necessarily limited. St. John resolved to place 
his grievances before the King and described the political condi- 
tion of India in a letter addressed to His Majesty. Evidently the 
draft was completed while he was stili at Bombay and it waa revis- 
ed subsequently during his voyage home, This was probably the 
last epistles thai St, John was destined to write on Indian affairs. 
He reached home in July 1688 the Glorious Revolution of that 
year ruined once for all what little prospects he had of avenging 
his wrongs. In August of that year Josiah had assured John that 
St. John “is a poor inconsiderate and weak man, and signifies 
no more than cypher here.” The cypher counted for less than 
nothing when the more substantial figures from whom he derived 
his importance left the political arena. 


A copy of the letter printed below was enclosed by St. John in 
his latter to Pepys on the 29th August 1688. Ht ultimately found 
ita way to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and is now published 
with the kind permission of the Keeper of the Western Manuscripts. 


St. John’s letter on India derived its importance more from 
its authorship than from its substance. Very few, if any, of his 
countrymen in India could claim St. John’s education and learning, 
He had picked upa few Persian words during hig short stay at 
Bombay and had access to people of power and prestige. Yet his 
account ia not free from chronological inaccuracies, He rightly 
observes that the Portuguese anxiety to pleass the Grand Moghul] 
offended the Marathas, and led to the Luso-Maratha War, it is 
interesting to note that the fall of Bijapur did not meanthe imme- 
diate subjugation of the Kingdom as a whole, but what interests 
us most is the reluctance of the Surat merchants to make any com- 
plaint against the English who had captured most of their ships at 
sea, Bombay, defenceless and waak, apprehended Moghul invasion 
and there was alarm and panics among the civil population which 
ultimately proved groundiegs, 
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Hf St, John’s dates and facts are not free from error are we 
justified in placing implicit faith in every information that the less 
educated and by no means better informed English factors trans- 
mitted to their friends and superiorgin England? Their evidence 
can be unquestioningly accepted only whon the Factors speak from 
personal knowledge and claim first-hand information about con- 
temporary events. St. John’s criticism of Child and the East India 
Company may not be fair and impartial! but his review of current 
Indian events fairly reflects the popular views about men and things. 


MSS, RAWL. A 171 FOL, 52 of, 
May it please your most sacred Matl® 


As I constantly discharged al] care and endeavours in reamitt- 
ing to your Matle y~ best intelligence I could by his graca of Can- 
*terbury his conveyance { as injoyned by his late matile of ever bleas- 
ed memory ) so finding to my greatea griefe how things frame back. 
ward and untoward through y° i]i managery of those att y" 
helme there, I held it now my bounden duty, rather to discharge yx" 
reputation of my discretion, then not faithfully your sacred Pergon 
wih some impartiall intimation thereof, in wen I have 5" more he- 
stowed my paines att this time because Iam very well assured, 
your matte will find it as differant from what may be represented 
by y° Hast India Comp”, as true in substance, and every indivi- 
duali, as I doe in ali submissive humbleness leave with the dapth of 


your Royall judgem* and consideration and when I shall have y* 


honour to satisfie your Matte wih y° advantages. I had in draw- 
ing on y° best intelligence before any other of your subjects in 
India, I humbly conceave it will not only prove of entire satisfac 
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tion, but aleo of as pregnant conviction ag’ all suggestion to the 
contrary, 


The eldest prince Sha Alum sonne to Orangeha being arrived 
w*” a formidable army Sombajee Raja by the same Princes brother 
Sultan Eckbar’s' advice and persuasions, struck up a peace with y” 
Portuguese, as dreading y° Mogulls Forces woh were approached so 
meare him, and already entred his countrey, but kept not his 
word not longer then til] Sha Allum had ascended the Gaat againe’, 
y’ season of the yeare not permitting so vast an army to slay any 
longer in Concan for want of water and forrage, wok caused a greate 
mortallity among y° souldiers, horses, elephants and oxen. The 
Mogull his father observing and finding by experience that he 
could not doe any good upon Sombajes until] he reduced his confede- 
rates to obedience ( like a sound Politician and experienced 
warrier) resolved to march to Visapore and besiedge it, woo he 
successfully compassed,and after he had spent two yeares and 
halfe before it, won a greate loss of his men, haveing so farr 
exhuasted ‘his treasure, y’ ha melted downe all his vessells of gold 
and silver to pay his Army tooke it in December 86, it being and 
is held to be the strongest and best fortified citty of all India’, he 
being a Shai* by Religion different to y° Mogulls, he being a 
Sunny, ita king Sicandersha’ falling also into his hands, together 
with all his vast treasure; He haveing found good succese here after 
he had settled 


1, Prinoe Akbar arrived at Bambbaji’s Court in June 1681, 

3. Sambhbaji raised the siege of Goa as Shah Ajam advanced towards the 
olty. Peace waa made but hostilities were renewed when Shah Alam began his 
retreat in March 1684 

$, The siega began in April 1685 and Bijapur capitulated in September 
1686, The siege therefore did not last more than 4 year and six months ( actu» 
ally five months and 1t days). 

i. Ghia, 

5. Sikandar Adil Bhah, 
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al] matters in the safest posture and manner he could in yt King- 
dome of Descan (tho made no perfect conquest thereof in regard 
that Serja Can and other omraus held out stili*, and would not come 
in to yield and submitt to him) leaveing considerable forces att 
Visapore, marched away wih the rest of his Army towards Hyder- 
abhad, and streightly besiedged y° castle of Goleundah, where att 
first he found such strong resistance by y° besiedged as obliged him 
to retrente above [ * * * Jj Courtand leave ali his Artil- 
lery behind him, which was taken and carriedinte y° castle together 
with three eminent omrats who had command of 3 distinct batteries 
which they raised against y° castle, who thus made prigoners of 
Warr,’ were not withstanding most honourabiy and civilly used by 
y' King Abdul Mobzensha, who commanded his principal ministera 
and officers to shew them his storas of provisions, powder, shott, 
ammunition atec., he had for endureing a long siedge, who urged 
might last and hoid out eight yeares if it should be continued so 
long, and haveing given them (like a noble enemy) theire libertie 
and to each a rich serpas and horse, desired y™ that when they 
arrived att courte to present y° ;Mogull theire maeter his most 
humble service, and make manifest to him how desirous he was to 
submit to any thing in reason his imparial majestie ahould require 
of him, so that he would be pleased to lett him live in peace 
and amity with him, and that if they found him averse thereunto, 
then to give him an accompt how he was provided with all manner 
of necessaries for a valiant and long siedge; But they did so farr 
exagperate the Mogull, as that he immediately gave order for cut- 


— a 











6, According to Moghul account Sharova Khan also entered the imperial 
service with a mansad of six thousand and the title of Rugtam Khan. 

7. One of the prisoners was Ghairat Khan, Chief of Anrangzib’s Artillery, 
The captured officers were treated kindly and sent back to the Moghul camp, 
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ting off of halfe their muntgub® or pay, and sent them to Bengals’ 
( which is looked by such as are in the Mogull's service no better 
then exile) and resolved to returne to Golcundah and besiedge 
it anew, so soone as he recruited his army sending his sonne Sha 
wt such troopes as be had under his com- 
mand as forerunner of the army, who being arrived there instead of 


Allumin y° interim 


useing hostility against yi King { blinded with greate presente and 
selfe interest as most of the Mahometan princes are ) concluded (with- 
out any commission from his father for the same } a peace wet him 
woo y° Mogull his father had no sooner notice of then he caused 
him and all his sonnes to ba apprehended and secured under very 
close and rigorous confinement, and so continueth to this time for 


any thing I know to the contrary." 


Orangsha y° Moguli being thus-inraged-ag’ Abdull Mozengha!? 
and y” rather beacause he is a Shai in Religion and not a Sunny pro- 
secuted the warr more vigorously, that he never rested till he became 
conqueroar both of that King and Kingdome,he entring that castle 
on the 24th 

58 ob 


of the Mahometan moone Zulkhad won was y° 2nd of our October 


1687 and found in one vault onely of ready money no less then 50 
crores of pagodoes of rupees 41 each,w°? makes sterling £252 112500 
and still finds out more daily under ground particular treasure accu- 
mulated by y° greate and famous prince Ram Raja (who kept his 


8. Managab. 
§, St. John was correctly informed, Ghairat Khan was degraded and trana- 
ferred to Bengal, Another noble lost his title. 
10. Here St, John's chronology ie wrong. Shab Alam and hia gona had been 
placed under arraat prior to Ghairat Khan's disgrace. 
. Jl, Abul Hasan Qutb shah. 
12, Golkonda surrendered on the 2kst September 1687. The discrapancy, 
however, is trifling if we take into account the difference between the cld and 
the new styles, 24th Zulquada corresponds to lat October, 1687, 
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Courte in Narsinga!*® and other successive princes of i empire of 
diamonds, jewells and other precious stones so many and such-a vast 
quantity as the Persians very properly call it Beh Bah"™ that is to 
say inestimable and not to be vallued. 


This victorious prince ever since he made himselfe master of 
thia castle busied himeelfe mostly in sending away y° treasure 
and aquisitions made to Agra and Dilly to secure all in his im- 
pregnable and strongholds there: By Jate letters and intelligence 
there I understand that he had sent thither 5000 ocamells loaden 
with gold and silver wen hath enabled him to make warr with all 
y° Rajahe and Princes of India that will not buckle and bend to 
him submissingly and subjugate them ospecially those who are not 
of his owne euperstitions Mahometan Religion. 


His yearly revenue of Hyndostan before he conquered thesa 
two kingdoms of Deocan and Goleundah amounted unto 44 crors 
of rupees ( rupee is ster 2s 3d), and now is guessed and ca)culated 
to importe verry neare 100, w°" is aterling £ 112500000. Tis 
credibly reported y he sent a very potent Army ag’ y” Queen of 
Canara, whome if he subdueth will prove of very bad conse- 
quences not onely to y° Portuguesa but us siso; in regard it will 
deprive both of being supplyed with rice, Goa cannot subsiet with- 
out Barcelor and Mangalore, which is our case also, Bombay being 
so small that it is not at all able to aubsist of itselfe, and without 
territories annexed to it is no batter then an insignificant cypher. 


13. Vijayanagar, 90 called by the Portuguese after the founder of the 2nd 
Dynasty. itis however extremely unlikely that all the hoarded wealth of 
Vijayanagar went to Golkonda alone, 


14, Hebdaka ( Persian } inestimable, and not Beh Bah. 


15, The new conquests could not have added even one tenth of the sum men- 
tioged to Aurangzib’s revenue. 
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That thia Mogull Orangsha is a capitall enemy to ali Christians 
and othera, who are not Mahometan votaries, is most certaine and 
obvious, and it is very observable how politiquely he laboureth to 
extirpate and shoulder them out of ajl India, especially Hyndos- 
tan;for haveing conquered Canara, is resolved to send another 
army and reduce under his obedience all y° Malabars country 
along aa farr as Ramser to which wee commonly give y° appella- 
tion of Cape Comorine, he being already master of all y° inward 
countrey of Carnateck and coast of Cormandell as far as Jagger- 
ch confineth wth his greate and vast province 
of Bengala ( formerly divided into severall kingdomes), In what 
condition our English att Forte St. George are for want of good 
intelligence cannot informe, I feare the English in the Bay of 
Bengala ( of whome t’is reported to have made 


natt and Bailosore, w 


63 it 


peace with Shacsta Can y° Moguli's unckle™ ) that t'is not att all 
honourable as it should be, for in y° judgem* of those understanding 
experienced persons I discoursed with, it had been much betver, 

and farr more adviceable to hava delayed it for a time, rather then 
to have concluded it eo inconsistent wit y Ma "les honour and pre- 
judice toy” publique weale of y° English nation but as long as it 
may consist with some present convenience or interest of the Com- 
pany (we never regard futurity, or present improvement upon expe- 
neo ) t's not attall strange tome that yout Matis honour be for- 


gett, when I can myselfe instance wherein I argued y” pointe web 


true honesty and integritie vig Your Mattes honour ag y° Goen- 
rai! and Counel! of Suratt, and the answer made by Gen! Child 


pple m 


wae; this is y° King’s honour and this is my Right Ho ane 


16. Reference fs cbviously made hera to the Sutanati convention of 1687, 
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sters interest, whose bread I eate, and theire interest shall precede 
now and take place,- is in effect it did, and in my judgement most 
most disgracefully, 


In this coast of India there are some hopea affoarded of better att 
jeast more reputable success,’ if the newes be true that arrived 
lately before my departure, the Mcgull is inclined to be kind to y° 
English, he haveing declared when he waa inform'd that they had 
deserted their Factory in Suratt for the ill usage they had frem y° 
severall Govern’ of that placo, and plenary restitution should be 
made them for what had been taken from them by any Injust and 
indirect meanes, and that they should enjoy the same liberties, 
priviledges and immunities that were granted them by his father 
Sha Jehan and his anncegtors,and for many yearea after he himselfe 
waa settled on y° present throne enjoyed, he haveing gent a greate 
Omraw Muctier Can, whose daughter was given in marriage to his 
youngest sonne Caime Bux haft Hazary of 7000 horse who is going 
to be Suba of Ahmahdavad, haveing Cambsia, Baroach and Suratt 
under his jurisdiction to examivie and compose those differences and 


oh 


distractions w arguethsome probability because of ita consonancy 


wih ali y® Suratt merchants wishes and desires, the principallest 
of them being you to courta to make theire complaints knowne to 
the King against y° Governours through whose prodigious avarice 
the Porte is reduced to the present miserable circumstances tis now 
involved. 
54 ob 

Before the merchants resolved to goe, they consultted gerious- 
ly of whome to complaino, of the English or the Governours, and 
concluded all unanimously ( Seid Idrous being theire oratour and 
ohiefest of them ) by all meanes of the former governours, viz 

17. The pesce of 1600 was mote humiliating. 
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‘Cartulub Can, Salabut Can, and Muttamer Can for they considered 
that if they complained of the English who lately, seized on most 
of theire ships it might so farr incense and exasperate y” Mogull 
ag ua, as that might cause him to send a strong Army te Bombay, 
and if he should take it ( we" he might easily doe) considering 
how ill t'is fortified and the paucity of meg wee have to defend it 
{ these haveing been a greate mortallity of late among them ) and 
Engiand a farr off to be recruited upon occasion, yet it would no 
way benifitt them, but rather to y° contrary prejudice them, as 
they would never expect to have any free commerce nor theire ships 
to navigate y° Indian seas but ours would reprize them. 


The Mogull ig now upon his march towards Ahbmudnagger a 
very strong place on an eminency wel he tooke some yeares since 
from a Princess called Chan Bibbie™ much celebrated by those 
orientali nations for defending her castle and person wet silver bul. 
lots and balls instead of iron and leaden ones, and takeing off of a 


cup of poyson rather than fall into y° hands of her enemy alive, 
it lieth not above ten daies off of Bombay where he intends tc make 


his rendexvous, tili he hath an absolute conquest Concan and 
Sombajee Rajah his countries, and captivated him alsoe wee will 
be easily compassed now, haveing already reduced his con- 
federates to obedience, all whome he will without ali doubt 
send to Goalior® w°" will be theire ultimate habitation in this 


world, where that mortall and intoxicating drinke of Post will be 
given them, if not beheaded. 


While Orangsha was busie with y° siedges Goleundah his 
third sonne Sultan Eckbar imbarqued himselfe in Apri] last att 


18, Chand Bibi, 
19. Neither Sikandar nor Abul Basan was imprisoned at Gwalior, 
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Rajapore® for Mascutt where he arrived safely: Thia Prince had 
not long rested there before the Hmon®’ of y Forte of Arabia (Sul 
tan Benel] Arab) shewed himselfe a second Prusias King of Bythinia 
who betrayed Hanniball to the Romans haveing sought his pro- 
tection ; This perfidious Prince y° Arab haveing secretly bargained 


w'® 5° aogull Orangsha to deliver him up his sonne for 


id B 


five lacks of rupees (a lack is fivety thousand dollars) w°) the young 
prince haveing notice of, adviced immediately Sha Soliman Em- 
perour of Persia thereof, who presently upon receipt of his letter 
dispatched a Can to the Arab Prince with menacing missives, that 
if he offered the ad prince the least disgust, and did not permitt him 
to come freely and without the least molestation he would certainely 
send an Army to destroy him and his country, which proved of sa 
greate a terrour and influence, as to suffer him depart peaceably, he 
arrived and disimbarqued att mino™ neare unto Assine, where he 
was so honourably reiceived by the Can and Shabunder**, who by 
the King of Persia theira masters express commands, both walked 
on foote by him takeing hold of a stirrups till he was brought to the 
garden doore where he lighted from whence to z° roome yt Was 
prepared for his reception y® ground was spread with rich Zerbafis 
{ Zerbaft is a cloth of all gold or silver) on which he and al] y’ 
followed him treaded, after he had refreshed himseifa 2 while 


there, he was attended to Gombroone™, where waa sett befora 
him twenty five thousand Tomans of gold, (a Persian toman is 


2, Akbar sailed from Rajpur in October 1686, 
21, Imam, 

23, Probably Minau, to the east of Bundur Abbas, 
23, Harbour Master. 

24, Modern Bundur Abbas, 
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sterling 3 £6s8d) fourteen stately horses with gold trappings 
all sett with precious stones to be lead in state, 300 horses 
besides and 1500 Georgian and Sircassian slaves for serviee and for 
his accommodation on the way to Spahan™ y° Royal citty of that 
Empire the rich tent which was Sha Tamas, and used afterwards by 
Sha Abbas which is allwaiea kept in tha Cassana™ or Treasury 
appoluted him, haveing reposed a few daies here, where he was 
complemented by the English, French and Dutch, he marched 
away for Laar™ where he waa mett and welleomed att suitable 
state and respect by divers Cana and 15000 Cuxelbaghes ali horge- 
men and some Cans of the prime rank withina few daiss after 
removed thence to Shiraz where he was expected and receaved alao 
we? no less state then before by as many greate personages and 
Ouzelbushes who conducted and waited upon him to Spahan,” where 
and how he waa receaved and cushamudied or welloomed. Your 
matic may guesa by the Persians naturall propension to magni- 
ficance and greateness, he never Hghted off his horse to goes into any 
garden all the way he went and travelled up to Spahan but Zer- 
baft were spread for kim to traad upon, he is so much honoured 
and esteemed by Shah Soliman as that t'is verily believed that he 


will give a considerable sucoour to enter into Hyndostan wot 


&& ob 
he may easily dos, by way of Kandehar and arrive to sitton the 
throne of that vast Empire, all y® Rasputtsa and many angry dis- 


contented Omrawa being for him, 


The Portugueses, after y° Don Manosel Lobo de Sylveira was 


displaced for his il] conduct of warr with Sombajee Rajah and 


25. Ispahan. 

26, Khazana, 

27, About 150 miles to the west of Bundur Abbas, 

28. He reached Jepghan in January 1698, after St. John had already em- 
barked for England, 
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Joseph de Mello de Castro chose in his roome of Capt Generall of 
the north, soone retooke Carenjah®® and beat out y® enemy, they 
alao mett with good success on the cosst of Melinda the last 
Montszoon,?” makeing themselves masters of Pather whither they 
sent four frigotto and a Calfote w*” severall families to re- 
people it, and about two months since they repossessed them- 
solves of the etrong eminency of Asserina, woo they did partly 
through confederacy partly by force of armes and stratagems it 
being a place not to be taken by force onely, forty vigilant men 
in it, boing enough to defand and Keepa it against 4000, this has 
so farr enraged Sombagee Rajah as that he threatneth to lay seidge 
to Chaule and Baccaim, but the Rajah is so full -freighied with care- 
full thoughts now that Orangsha hath subjugated his confederates 
and is marching against him, that he is not ina capacitie hardly 


to defend himselfs much lesa warr upon and enemy. 


When I wrote thus farr a letter waa brought me to peruse late- 
ly brought me from y” Moguli’s camp of the beginning of December 
last by one Bowanidas a Nagger Brahmen, directed to Volubveni- 
das*’s a late Farmer of y° island Bombay, who adviseth that the 
Mogull is resolved ta take Sombajoo Rajah alive and because he 
ghould not eacaps him by flying to the Portuguese Countrey for 
protection, he would lay seldge and take theire countrey first; mak~ 
ing himselfe (like a subtle Politician) ignorant of the greate enmity 
between them, w°" evidently manifesteth his implacable aversion 
to all Christians, tho y° Portuguese did from theire first establish- 
mont in India most seriously and industrioualy courte the Mogull’s 
amitie never giveing but alwaies avoideing the least offence of 








£9. September 1684, 
30. Monsoon, 
Sa. Vallab Venidas was the farmer of customs at Bombay, 
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theire parte, and if they have suffered of late and logsed a greate 
part of theire countrey wou Sombajes Rajah tooke and destroyed, 
it was out of respect and pleasure to serve and gratifie y" Mogull 
by suffering his Army to pass through it when it marched to Calian 
where Ranmast Can his Generali intrenched himeelfe and kept his 
rendezvous till his master commanded him away againe, besides 
they well Enowing what a potent and formidable Prince in 
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Asia he is, theire chiefest study was alwaies to preserve a faire 
and amicable correspondence with him which was no unadvised 
policy. 


The said Nagger Brahmen being a very intimate friend of Voju- 
bvenidas heartily wisheth and beseecheth him not to stay any longer 
on Bombay, but gett himgelfe and his family off of the Island, and 
secure whatever he hath in Suratt or some other place for the Mogujl 
was much incensed ag” the English for seizing his subjects ships 
and committing many sxrorbitances in Bengala, so that unless y° 
merchants who are gon to court dos appease him, wee must expect 
that he will send greate power ag’ us, and besiedge very straitely 
both by land and sea, his navel] armada being in a readiness to sett 
out expecting a very considerable Fleete of Arabs of Mascatt consi- 
ating of 15 sailes some very stoute ships with good Kurope Artillery 
supplyed by the Interlopers and very full of men very dextrous att 
smail shott, which [have reason to suspect may joyne with the 
Moguils, either by confederacy, taken up upon service orupon hire,?°> 


$0b. Sir G. Campbell writes: “In fact much was the defencelesa state of the 
island that the conquest of it was prevented more by the jealousy of 
Mukhtyar Khan of the influence which the reduction of it would have 
given to the Bidi than by the power of the garrison to defend it.” 
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Matters standing thus between us and so potent a Monarch (the 
greatest that ever wore a Diadem of Hyndostan since y° reigne of 
Tamerlen, whence ali the Moguile are lineally descended, and 
England att so vast a distance for present succour, it behooveth 
those who have y° management of those weighty and nationall 
affaires ( to whom J heartily wish a happy progress and conclusion) 
to peice y® Fox's taile to the Lyon's akin, and avoide haveing too 
many irons in the fire att once, because Genll Child already hath 
disobliged y® Portuguese French and Dutch, since this rupture 
wit the Mogull as your Male shall understand att jeasure, more 
particularly from the King of Portugal]. I doe in all submissive 
humbleness crave leave to be silent in all occurrences relating to 

the Hast India Company and theire servants till IT have the hononr 


of attending your Mates poonally to satisfie you in your princely 
wisdome with all such matters in my bounden duty as fel} within 
the compass of my charge and with the manner of thelre usage 
and carriage te myselfe in the quality of your judge by a 
speciall commission under the greate Seale of England which they 
presumed to supersede the nineth of September last to the 
amazement of ali European and Easterne nations, giveing me a 
discharge in writeing, and telling me I must be maintained from 
that day by your Malle or myselfe, if I tarried any longer then the 
first conveyance presented for Europe, §* John Child already 
alleadgeing a new dispoticall soveraigne power invested in him over 
all your Mates subjects in Indis, with whome in sundry weighty 
occurrences I could not 
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runn beyond my commission, judgem® and conscience as a toolea to 


serve turne ag’ his late Mattes Royall and righteous commands 
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and directions att the bare will and arbitrary pleasure of 8* 
John Child without against all lawes, won with all circumetances 
will be lay” open to your sacred Matis by Peraons cof ap- 
proved integritie neare your Royall Person with wot y shall 
not presume to burthen att present, thus onely that I had 
patiently borne wet all extreamitias and pressures of my owne 
in that painefuil, hazardous, and ingratefull service, till I 


receaved your Maties ch 


express directions, w out ‘of imploy and 
meanes among strangers nay my avowd enemies was altogether 
impossible for me to accomplish and if true devotion to your 
Mattes service and my ever bounden duty had suffered my inclins- 
tiona to come to a resolution, I had chose rather to undergoe the 
greatest extreamities in this world, then strugle any longer to 
preserve the inestimable peace of conscience under the uncondition- 
ale unbounded authorities of the sald Company and theire servants, 
as exercised and practiced by them, won I was under most impul- 
sive necessitie to obgerve with teares, in my last yeares dispatches 
to his Grace of Canterbury under the title of Y" Ma*!°8 preroga. 
tive offended defended, but since they proceeded a melo ad peius 
and Thavea cause to thank God to be thue delivered from theirs 
werr and strife, as well as theire unnatural! animosities among 
themselves who cannot endure any concurrent jurisdiction from Y" 
Matlé but what solely invested in themselves, witness the inhuman 
usages of Capt John Tyrrell, 8° John Wybornes?* and mysolfe, 
whom I despaire not God will save from the atriveing of unruly 
People, whose mouth epeaketh proud words and theire right hand 
is a right hand of iniquitie. 


31 Capt. Tyrell was guilty of insolence towards St. John on one ccocaaion. 
Child interfered with the judicial work of Wyborne and enbseqnently dismissed 
him, Tyrell's recommendation, probably aa a juryman, was rejected by Child, 
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In case the Mogull be moilified or influenced by the sollicita- 
tions of the merchants that are gon to petition him, it will be 
happy, and if not wee must expect never to enjoy any peace quict- 
neas, Or any Manner of commerce in India go tong as he Hveth, 
this is clearly my opinion, for whither there be any trade in his 
countrey or no brought by sea he valueth it not, for what is 20 or 
25 lacks of rupees to him, wet the customas of Suratt, Bengals and 
Broach and Cambaya may inporte to yearely, a matter very in- 
considerable to his vast Revenue, and there wil] not be Armeniana, 
Turks and other merchants wanting that will find out waies (as for- 
merly) tosupply the trade by Jand, I say little of the politique Dutch, 
who all this while sitt atill lookeing on how the game is playad, 
who, I dare say are not a littie joyfull to see these distractions, who 
time will] manifest, will in y° conclusion interest and con- 
venience, and supply Europe sufficiently with all these countrey 
commodities, as for the French they are not gc considerable tho it 
may animate them much to increase their commerce, the last letters 
which came from Pundicherry (where theire Principall Factory is 
now } advice that there were six frigatta mon of warr arrived at 
Syam 
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of theire Kings with an Embaseadour and upwards 1000 men with 
greate quantity of powder, armes, Artillery small and greate, 
morter pieces, granadoes etc* ammunition, what theire designe 
ia, as yett is not certainely knowne, but suspected that they intend 
to goe and posseas themselves of Tenassry and setile there, woh 
if they compass, will prove of very bad consequence to other 
nations, especially those that inhabit the coast of Cormandeil, 
who are alwaies aupplied with rice from thence, besides t'is a 


countrey yielding plenty of most exceilent straite masts and 
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timber for building of ships, and in ali seasons of the yéare 
a second Bay of Bombay, the situation of the place ia so strong by 
nature that with a little arte added to it, there may be erected 
inexpugnabie fortifications but it is believed the politique Dutch 
will be vigilant enough over them to overthrow theire designe. 


On the 29th December last arrived in Bombay road a smal] ship 
belonging to Generali Child, called y° Casar from Forte St George 
woo brought newes of a greate ternpest that hapned on that coaste 
-wherein were upwards of 40 ships lossed, that, where of young Good~ 
Iad was commander being also ship wrecked, this escaped by letting 
ita cable alip and putting fo Sea yett nevertheless waa forced to 
cutt his maine mast by the bord. 


The Resolution arrived safe there threa daies after the storme, 
all the Portuguese who lived under the English ati Fort 8t George 
are removed thence to St Thome apprehensive that the Mogull will 
send an army downe to besiedge it, there hath been a greate mortea- 
lity in Bengala and y° coast of Cormandell among the English 
French Portuguese and Dutch begides the countrey people among 
whome a violent Famine still continucth w°? will be our case also 
on this Coaste if there is not an accomodation concluded between 
us and Orangeha for all manner of provisions are not onely scarce, 
but most excessive deare already. 


There arrived 2 messus* or foote messengers from Suratt wih 


letters to y° Generall from Mr. Harris and Annesley att Suratt 
woh advice the new Gov’ Muctier Can haveing shewed himself very 
civill to them with many promises to intercede with his master 
very effectually for the English and att theire takeing OCongee of 
him he presented Mr. Harris the Chiefe with a horse and a rich 








33. Probably a corruption of jarud. 
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Serpa, (Serpa isa rich garment) and to the Company's Brokere 


Kisso and Vittall Parracke each a Serpa, he did much insist on 


ch ig we the Moores aime att, 


the Generall’s returne to Suratt w 
but he will avoide that anare for in my opinion it will not be 
safe for him to approach y° place againe without the Mogulls 
Firman secureing him and the Company’s effects and affaires from 
all violences whatsoever 
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and also theire former priviledges, immunities and stipulations woh 


they enjoyed in Sha Jahans Reigne reconfirmed. But I locke on 
those proceedings for no better then meere formalities, neither indeed 
shall wee really know what to depend upon, or trust unto till the 
merchants that are gon to courte have theire ultimate answer from 
the King. 


In a vessel] that was lately brought into Bombay harbour late- 
ly reprized att Suratt rivers mouth by our ships that have blocked 
upthat Porte was y° puccessour to an Embassadour who was sent 
from Sha Soliman, to the Eing of Syam and inguireing what the 
importe of his embassy was, could not gather from my informers 
that it was to any other end then to maintaine a firme and amica- 
ble correspondence w4 gach other, 

In a paper inclosed your Ma"!® shall find an exact accompt 
of y® yearely Revenue of your Island Bombay as farmed in 86, not 
farmed out since in regard the Comp” inhancad the customes from 
3 p.c. to 5 p. cent and keepe them in their owne hands, the Com- 
tie 


pany still complaine of theire charges, but your Ma” may discer- 


ne the truth w°" walked in the darke hitherto. 


Thus farr I proceeded in my intelligance on Bombay woo I 


had ready to be forwarded in the ship I intended to imbarque in for 
57 | Anoe', BO, BR. L.] 
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Europe, in case y® Generall would att-y° last lay some impodi- 
ment in my way wen he most industriously laboured to dos after his 
wonted sinister practices, tha 12th of January being imbarqued in 
the good ship Success, wee tooke our departure from that Porte and 
the 20th April! following arrived ait St Helena roade where I 
receaved this following intelligence from a French Man of Warr*, 


Thus T have in ali submissive humbleness and duty made bold 
to represent those occurrences to your sacred Ma"! © with as much 
persepecuity integritie and candour, as my weake understanding 
Would serve me presumeing on your Mallee knowne zeale for y° 
true wellfare of your subjects and gracious disposition towards him 
who in his bounden duty fidelity, and best endeavours shall ever be 


zealous and ready to approve himself, 


Your most sacred Maties 
most humble, obdt and faithf211 
subject and servant 
From bord ship Succase J. 8t. J. 
the E Channoli 18 July 1688/ 8. V. 


33. Here follows an account of French activities in Sinm. 


CERTAIN VEDIC, AVESTAN AND GREEK TRADITIONS 
AND 
THE AGE OF THE RIGVEDA 
H, C, SETH 


Elsewhere’ we have argued for the sixth century B, CO. aa the 
age of Zoroaster, and also that his royal disciple and patron 
Vishtasp ie Hyetaspes, father of Dariua the great. The whole con- 
troveray on this subject is re-examined there and some new light is 
thrown on the problem. In this paper we are raising the question, 
if Zoroaster and the Gathae attributed to him belong to the sixth 
century B.C, does the Rigveda, at least part of it, belong to the same 
age ? If may not be necessary to repeat here tha well-known sugg- 
eationa made by various scholars regarding the striking similarity 
in the language, the pantheon, the heroic legends, ritual and cearem- 
onies, sometimes to the minutest details, of the two lores, which hak 
bean revealed by the comparative Vedic and Avestan studies. It 
may be, as Martin Haug ably points out, that Zoroaster’s monothe- 
ism as well as his ethical ideas represented the first great schism 
which divided his followers from the orthodox followers of the 
sacrificial cread of the Vedas. With the growing controversies some 
of the gods of one creed became the demons of the other. This 
schism was perhaps further deepened as the Indian and the jranian 
sections of the Aryans emerged into independent political entities, 
each professing a separate religion, 


Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha,” and following him 8. K, Hodivala,? 
have perhaps rightly detected in the Rigveda a reflection of the 
bitter controversies initiated by the reformg of Zoroaster, One of 
the most striking of their suggestions is the identification of Jsti- 
sve mentioned in the Rigveda, with Vishtasp the royal patron of 
Zoroaster, The relevant passage of the Rigveda runs as follows: 


Perera qeeatd LeeTTRTET EAA FA 
(I. 122. 13), 


1, “The Age of Zoroaster," Nagpur University Journal, No. 7. 
2. Cams Mamorial Volume, p. 1. ff. 
3. Zarathustra and hia Contemporaries in the Rigveda, 
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Wilson translates this passage as follows: “ What oan Istdéva, 
( what can } Istaraami, ( what can) those who are now lords of the 
earth, achieve { with respect ) to the leaders of men, the conquerors 
of the foes.” According to SAyana the passage signifies, “ what can 
the princes, who ara named, or any other princes do against those 
who enjoy the protection of Mitra and Varuna”, As Sayana sug- 
gests Istasva and Jstaragmi are the names of two kings. These 
names are not found elsewhere in theeVedas. 


A very deep colouring is Jent to this identification of Istésava 
and Vishtaep by the fact that the author of the Rigvedic hymn 
undet consideration is Kaksivat, who being gon of Usij, ia also 
called Ausija. Apparently the author is here complaining against 
the oppression of Ist&ésva and Istarasmi. Now, as pointed out 
by Bharucha, in the Gatha Ushtavaiti (Yasna XLIV. 20) Zoroas- 
ter complains of certain persons called Kavis and Karapans, notably 
those of the family of Usikhah (comparable to the Vedic Usij) 
as the chief opponents of his new religion’. As Jackson suggests 
Usij ( Usikheh ) in the Avesta appears to be a proper name*®. If we 
accept Istfigva as equal to Vishtasp and Usikhsh as referring to 
Ausija we have in the Rigveda a faint echo of the bitter contro- 
versies initiated by the reforms of Zoroaster. 


Bharucha suggests that “as Vishtasp, when articulated by 
Greek tongue, became Hystaspes, so pronounced by the Vadic 
Rishi,@t assumed the form of Istasva*."* As suggested by Hodivala, 
“some Vedic words beginning with 4 and followed by a vowel drop 
the 4; for instance in Rv. 5.41, 2 and 1. 162, 2 the word aq is said 
by Sayapa and Mahidhara to be used for qq. Similarly in Atharva 
Veda 4, 8, 38 a4 is used for ya. In Persian also we have ‘Andari- 
man’ used for Avestan ‘ Vandariman' and ‘ila’ for Avestan ‘Vira’ 
(hero). In colloquial Marathi q is very commonly dropped; as 
ge = fay; ex =—faqee’.” The Iranian ‘aspa’ termination ia the 
Bame as Sanskrit ‘asva’. On philological grounds, therefore, there 
appears to be no difficulty in aquating Istasva with Vishtasap, But 
the equation by Bharucha and Hodivala of Istaragmi with the Aves- 
tan Vishtauru and the Persian Gusehtam, an ancestor of Vishtasp, is 
not convincing. 


1. Ervad 5. D. Bharuoha: Zoroastrian Religion and Ouatoms, p, 3. 
2. Zoroaster, p. 43. 

3. Cams Memorial Volume, p. 4, 

4, Zarathustra 4nd his Contemporaries in the Rigveda, p, 11, 
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Now in the light of our conclusion that Vishtasp and Zoroas- 
ter belong to the sixth century B.C., and that Vishtasp the royal 
patron of Zoroaster is Vishtasp or Hystaspes, the father of Darius 
the great, a surmise may be offered that in Istarasmi of the Rig- 
yeda we may have areference to Arsames of the Greek writers 
or Arshama of the Achaemenian inscriptions, who was the father 
of Hystaspes ( Vishtasp ) and the grand-father of Darius the groat, 
In the Rigveda ‘ista’ may be a prefix to the proper name Aragmi. 
As we gather from the inscription of Darius at Behistun, Arsames 
was alive at the time when Darine ascended the imperial throne, 
In view of the identity of Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster 
with Vishtasp the father of Darius, it can ba assumed on the basis 
of the Avestan traditions that the father of Vishtasp was also an 
ardent follower of Zoroaster and took part in the controversies re- 
sulting from the emergence of this new creed, 


This surmise induces us tc enquire also into the tradition pre- 
served in the Rigveda concerning Suéravas. Our conclusion that 
Zoroaster and his royal disciple Vishtasp belonged to the sixth 
century B, C, has made us revive the view that Kai Khusrau of the 
Persian traditions is identical with Cyrus the great’. It ie well- 
known and almost unanimously suggested by al? the Iranian 
scholars that Kavi Husravah of the Avesta, the glorious uniter of 
the Aryan race, is Kai Khusrau of the Persian traditions. Now it 
has been surmised by many an oriental acholar that Husravah of 
the Avesta is the same as Susravas of the Vedas. This will lead to 
the suggestion that Susravas and Cyrus the groat may be the same 
person, We get the following brief notice of Sugravas in one of the 
Rigvedic hymns, 


SATS feats TATE AT: | 
qs Gee ale ay aay Tey SENT TT SETTING HS 
arafaed aad cals THAR Ga | 
Ae RAAT AC UF Ft BETA: 4° i 
(1. 53.9 and 10) 


“Thou, renowned Indra, overthrewest by thy not-to-be-over- 
taken chariot wheel, the twenty kings of man, who had come 
against Suéravas unaided and their sixty thousand and ninetynin: 
followers. 








1, In the paper, “ The Age of Zoroaster,” referred to above. 
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“ Thou, Indra, hast preserved Susravas by thy succour, Tirva- 
yana!' by thy assistance: thou hast made Kutsa, Atithigva, and 
Ayu subject to the mighty though youthful (king } Susravas ” 
{ Wilson ). 


Against this Vedic account of Susravas fet wus juxtapose the 
account of the main achievements of Cyrus the great as we have 
it from the inscriptions and Herodotus, After his flight from 
the court of Astyages, the powerful Median monarch, Cyrus in his 
ancestral home is attacked by the forces of Media; He emerges 
triumphant against Astyages and annexes Media. He spared the 
Hfe of Astyages. After this he overthrows Crossue of Lydia. 
Though Lydia is won and annexed to the Persian empire Cyrus 
kindly treats Crossus, who continues till his last days one of hia 
most intimate and trusted friends. After Lydia Cyrus overthrows 
the kingdom of Babylonia. Nabonidus is captured but his life too 
is apared and heis befriended by Cyrus. Thus Cyrus, rising from 
the humble chieftainship of a small vassal state, while yet young 
conquers three of the strongest and the proudest kingdoms of 
his time, Media, Lydiaand Babylonia, and creates the first great 
Aryan empire of the ancient world. The lives of the three defeated 
monarchs ara spared and they become subject to Cyrus. We thus 
find a striking similarity in the main achievements of Cyrus the 
great and the brief notice of Susravas we get in the Rigveda, 
Philologically it may not be difficult to equate Atithigva with 
Astyages and Kutsa with Croesus. itis difficult to equate Ayu 
with Nabonidus,” 


1, “Tirvayana”™ here appears to be an epithet of Susravas, meaning “ of 
rapid marches" or conquering, We may nota that in connaction with Ry. 6.18.13 
“Torvayana "is explained by Bayana as an epithet of Atithigva, meaning 
‘tvarita-gamanam, of ranid marches, If Tirvayaina is taken as an epithet of 
Susravas, then the verse 6,318,135 may also be taken to refer tothe same fact ag 
1.53.10, i.e. Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were made subservient to the great king, 
Susravas or Tirvayina. Griffith also takes Suéravas and Ttrvayana as the 
name of one and the same king. We may note thatin the Iranian legends Kni 
Khtsravn of Kava Husravah is reported for his conquests of the Turanians, 
Tirvayana in the Rigveda as applied to Suétavad may have some connection 
with Tirin of the [ranian legends, According to these legends Kai Khusrau 
was the son of the daughter of the Tirinian king, whom he subsequently 
overthrew. 


3. Woe may trace in Ayu arefearence to Nabu the Babylonian god, which 
prefix is added to the names of the Babylonian kings like Nabupolassar (= Nabu 
protect the heir); Namuchadrezzer (= Nab protect the Crown) and Nabunidus 
(=Nabu is glorious), the last named king of Babylonia being overthrown by 
Cyrus the great. Nabu may stand as equal to the Babylonian king and it may 
be referred to as Ayuin the Rigveda. But this is only a surmise, According to 
the Zend-Avesta Kavi Huarava fought againat the Turanian Frangrasyap 
( Afrasyab) and also fought agsinst and defeated Auravasara, 
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Wemay refer to another fact which may suggest that the 
eventa mentioned in the Rigveda age connected with Susravas may 
refer to Cyrus the great, The author of the Rigvedic hymn under 
consideration is Savya, of the family of Angiras. Dino, who wrote 
in the 4th century B. C., had reported that one Angares was the 
most renowned of the ministrels at the court of Astyages. He had 
predicted the bravery of Cyrus and the fall of Astyages". It may 
be that the Angares who was the ministrel and priest of Astyages 
later on became also the priest of Cyrus and may be the author of 
the Rigvedic hymn under consideration. If so, Savya the Angiras 
would then also belong to almost the same period as Ausija, another 
Vedic Rishi referred to above, 


Legends in the Rigveda connected with Kutsa may also sug- 
gest that the traditions associated with him are similar to those 
given by Herodotus about Croesus: and these also may refer to the 
avents of the sixth century B. ©. Oneof these legends is that 
Indra in some battle in order to protect Kutsa and Etasa stoie the 
disc of the sun. 


Ta TRA SIT PAS | FAT ex Gs | ¥ | 
aa zat areal feat sep we ae! eaten ae | 
BATS ACT SAO Se AT | Sra: TART |e 
TV. 30. 4,5 and 6. 
“4. Tn which ( contests ) for the sake of Kutsa and his allies, 
thou hast stolen, Indra, the ( wheel of the car ) of the sun. 


“5 In which ( contesta ) thou singly indeed hast warred with 
all those opposing the gods: thon, Indra haat, slain the malignant. 


“6 In which ( contests ), Indra, thou hast for the sake of a 
mortal, discomfited the sun, and hast protected Etasa by { thine ) 
exploita®*” ( Wilson ). 


We may detect here, as suggested by Griffith, a reference to a 
solar eclipse which may have occurred during a battle in which 
Kutsa and Etasa were involved, Herodotus records a prolonged 
struggle, lasting for five years, 590-585 B. C., batween the Median 
King Cyaxares, father of Astyages, and the Lydian King Alyattes, 


1, “Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zorosster and 
Zoroastrianiam ”, Fox and Pemberton. (Cama Oriental Instituta Publication 
No. 4), P. 20. 

® This incident also appears to be referred to in the following other 
Rigvedic hymns, 1, 121,15, 01.19.4 and 5: V. 29.10; V. 3121; VI 15.5; VI 313; 
VIII, 1.11. 
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father of Croesus, During the thick of one of the battles sun was 
eclipsed which terrified both the sides and peace was concluded bet- 
ween the two kings. Croesus, who, it appears, had already for some 
years shared the royal power with his father may have taken part 
in these battles alongside his father. Wemay note ths account of 
Herodotus of this event. “War lasted between the Lydians and 
the Medes for five years; during this period the Medes often defeat- 
ed the Lydians and often the Lydians defbated the Medes. In the 
sixth year when they were carrying on the war with nearly equal 
success, on occasion of an engagement, it happened that in the heat 
of the battle day was suddenly turned into night. This change of 
the day Thales the Milesian had foretcld to the Ionians, fixing 
beforehand thie year as the very period,in which the change 
actually took place. The Lydians and Medes sesing night succeed- 
ing in the place of the day, desisted from fighting, and both showed 
a great anxiety to make peace”, {1, 74). As Herodotus fur- 
ther tells us, peace was made between the two kings, to cement 
which Alyattes gave his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares. In that year ‘astronomical authorities are agreea 
that an eclipse of magnitude sufficient to have constituted the 
portent implied in Herodotus’ story did ocour in Asia Minor”. 
it may be surmised that the Rigvedic passages under consideration 
may refer to this eclipse, in which case we may find in Htage of 
the Rigveda a reference to Alyattes,father of Croesus, who has 
been equated with Kutes. Philologically it may not be impossible 
to equate Etasa with Alyattes®, 


In some of the Rigvedic hymne Kutea is called as Arjuneya, 
son of Arjuni®, rom the grammatical formation Arjen! appears 





4, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol, IIE, P. 512. 

2. We may note that Attys was the name of the sun-god of Lydia. <Attya 
also appears to be a popular name with the kings of Lydia, One of Croesus’ gon 
is also named Attys, In Alyattes, ‘Al’ may be o prefix tothe name Attys, 
Alyattes alao appears to be a popular name with the princea of Lydia, 

3. ete rage Sees: sapTA eee BAT 
Te Te ay TEN srry eae free x We 

“ Aiding him with thy person, Indra, thou haat, defended Kutsa in combat 
when thou hadat subjugated Disa, Susne and Kuyava, giving (the spoil) to that 
son of Arjan?” ( Wilson ). 

Sayana explains, arayyray as oqQrar: gv and suggests that it refers to Kutas. 

Kutea is oalled the aon of Arjuni alao in the following other Rigvedic 
Verses: 

I, 112.28; TV, 26.1 and VIII, 1.11, 
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to be the name of Kutea’s mother. We may note that Aryoni:, in 
which name it may not be difficult to recognise the Vedic form 
Arjuney!'or Arjunl, was the name of Croesus’ sister, who as seen 
above, was married to Astyagesa. The name of Croesus’ mother is not 
known from the Greek accounts, which only tell us that she was a 
Carian, If Croesus is the same as Kutsa, Aryuneya as applied to the 
brother in the Vedio traditions and Aryenis to the sister in the Greek 
accounts may have reference to tha name of their mother. 


Herodotus has recorded the traditions of the extensive con- 
quests of and also of the fabulously great wealth possessed by 
Croesus, whose name had stood as synonym of riches through all 
the centuries since he Jived, In the Rigveda Kutsa appoars to be 
a special favourite of Indra: the following Rigvedie tradition 
seems to suggest that Eutea also possessed great riches: 

TITRE: TIT HTT, Tal Ass: | 
(V. 29. 10) 

* Thou hast formerly detached one wheel (of the car) of Sirya 
(sun); another thou hast given to Kutsa wherewith to acquire 
wealth” ( Wilgon ). 


We have another Rigvedie Jegend about EKutsa which may 
recall the traditions about Croesus recorded by Herodotus. 


a4 TT FENG aes Ea Tea arasetag | 
TA GMAT RONG: SAT FATA THT: | 
( X, 188.1) 
“Ajlied with thee in friendship, these thy priests, remembering 
Holy Law, rent Vritra limb from limb, 
When they bestowed the Dawns and let the waters flow, and 
When thou didst chastise dragons at Kutaa's call.” 
{Griffith ) 
in this legend wa may have reference to Kutsa being saved by a 
timely burat of rain from the clouds. Herodotus records about 
Croesus that when he wascaptured by Cyrus, bound with fettera he 
was placed on a heap of a great pile to which fire was set, Mean- 
while Cyrus having pardoned him commanded tho fire'to be instantly 
extinguished, but inspite of the best endeavours the fira could not 
be mastered, Herodotus further notes, “It is related by the Lydians, 
that Croesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
when he saw every man endeavouring to put out the fire,but unable 
to get the better of it, shouted aloud, invoking Apollo, and 
besought him, if any of his offerings had been agreeable to him, to 


56 [| Anngw, 3. 0. BL | 
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protect and deliver him from the present danger; they report that 
he with teara invoked the god, and that ona sudden, clouds were 
seen gathering inthe air, which before was serene and that a 
violent storm bursi forth and vehement rain fel] and extinguished 
the flames” (1. 87), Croesus was saved and he became one of the 
moat trusted friends of Cyrus. We may not believe in all the 
details of the story of the escape of Croesus from the flames as 
given by Herodotus. But the truth underlying it seems to be that 
Croesus had a providential escape, maybe from the sudden down- 
pour of raina ag he sat on the burning pyre either condemned by 
Cyrus, or more likely in an attempt to self-immolation on his 
defeat. 


We have another oft-repeated legend in the Rigvyada about 
Kutea, This legend refers to the destruction of Susna, called an 
Asura by the commentators, by Indra for the protection of Eutaa'. 
If Croseus and Kutsa be the same person, it may bs surmised that 
Susna mey refer to Syennesis King of Cilicia, which bordered on 
‘Croesus’ dominions, According to Herodotus (1.74), Syenneris 
the Cilician was one of the two mediators in the battie betwoan 
Croesua’ father Alyattes and the Median king Cyaxares, during 
which, as already referred to above, the eclipse occurred. May be 
that Croesus in course of his conquests came in conflict and may 
have worsted Syennesis. In certain Rigvedic hymns* the term 
‘Kuyava’ is used side by side ‘with Susna. Siyaha explainns it 
also as the name of an Asura destroyed by Indra for the benefit of 
‘Kutsa, It is however possible that Kuyava is an epithet of Susna, 
In the Assyrian records Kue isthe name of Cilicia’. If Susna and 
Syonnesis are the same, it mm surmised that Kuyava as an 
epithet of Susna was perhaps dertved from Kue, the country over 
which he ruled; 





ee ee 


1, Rigvedio Hymns, 1, 51,6; 63,3, 121.9; 11. 19.6; IV, 1612; V. 29.9; VIL 
19.8; VILE, 85.17. 


%. a gatas gontentsagt ger geet net: 
qa OR are aden TTeATG THe 1 z 
{ ¥¥, 31.3) 

“Throw Indra, with Kutas, hast warred against the inexbaustible Shu; "thou? 
hast overthrown Kuyava in battle; in confilct thou hast carried off the wheel 
( of the chariot ) of the sim; thou hast driven awey the malignant (spirits).” 

Also compare Rigveds, IV. 16,13 and VII. 19.2, 


3, Cambridge Ancient History, Vat. ITI, p. 387, 
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As rogards Atithigva who, as shown above, may be the same aa 
Astyages, there Is a recurring legend in the Rigveda, which says 
that for his benefit Indra destroyed Sambara and demolished 
Sambara‘s numerous cites. We may quote some of the Rigvedis 
passages containing this legend, as they may throw, if our surmise 
{e correct, new light on the confused history of this period. 

aq Re VE asaiseqaisa WAG | 
dard Frege fi seit: gar aarets seqaeay HT | 1 516 


“ Thou ( Indra ) hast defended Kutsa in fatal fights with Sugna, 
thou hast destroyed Sambara in defence of Atithigva; thou hast 
trodden with thy foot npon the great Arbuda; from remote times 
waat thou born for the destruction of oppressors” { Wilson ). 


| fara ga aafaites Ge Reaterarr af arat qat aor aay ga 
Say Tee PRET SAAT 


wet Wa Saar sister Rear aareatseTy lv 
L 130. 7 


-“ For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 
thou, Indra, the dancer ( with delight in battie), hast destroyed 
ninety cities; dancer {in battle), thou hast destroyed them with 
(thy thunderbolt ), for {the sake of) the giver of offerings, For 
(the sake of ) Atithigva, the fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from 
off the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) inmense treasure, 
‘ (acquired) by (his) prowess; all kinda of wealth (acquired) by 
{his ) prowesa ” ( Wilson ). 


fetarara waft a adem: gd steerer 1 é Il 
IT 19. 6 
" For the sake of Divodisa, Indra demolished the ninety-nine 
cities of Sambara ” { Wijson}. 


até Go aaa St aq are aah: qed | 
‘geact et aatara terrae gerry i 3 v.28 3 


_ . “Exhilarated (by the Soma beverage } I (Indra) have destroy- 
_ed the ninety—nine cities of Sambara ; the hundredth I gave to be 
,oooupied by Divodisa when I protected him, Atithigva, at his 
‘sacrifice " ( Wilaon ). 


Ja ay NSA Wer: Hare | starter eeara nV it 
. _ Remar Sora savers eT Ire 
a TV, 30, 14 and 20 
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“ Thou hast slain the slave Sambara, the son of Kulitara, hurl- 
ing him from the huge mountaia., 


“Indra has overturned a hundred stone-built cities for Divoda&sa, 
the donor of oblations” ( Wilson ). 


ea Hid WIASSAeat A HAM Be} II as | 
a fat sada: qoeniterag tet SR | 
a4 agaaites son : 5 qua weet ae she | 
aq fittete erat aa oral feted Prartedt us 0 
aa o arenes sagt Garr ena area Ser: 
Stata: erring NR Te THT Gay TAL MN St 
VL 26. 3,5 and 8 


“3. Thou hast out to pieces Sugna for Kutea, the donor of the 
oblation: thou hast struck off the head { of Sambara), imagining 
himself invulnerable, intending to give pleasure to Atithigva. 


“5. Indra, who art the subduer (of foes), thou hast achieved a 
glorious (dead) inasmuch as thou hast scattered, hero, the hundreds 
and thousands (of the host of Sambara), hast slain the slave Sambara 
(when issuing from the mountain) and hast protected Divodasa with 
marvellous protection. 


“8. May we, adorable Indra, thy friends, at this thy worship, 
offarred for { the acquirement of} wealth, be held most dear to thee : 
may (my patron} Ksatrasri the son of Pratardana, be moat 
illustrious through the deartuction of foes and attainment of riches” 
( Wilson ), 


aq Saray qeareey gel Taras cea: 
arent 4a Tear eetat Relerara wad Ge 
WEA Tt aah Ul 

VI. 31. 4 


“Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities of the 
Dasyu Sambara, when, ssgaoious Indra, thou, who art brought by the 
Libation, hast bestowed in thy liberality riches upon Divoddsa 
presenting to thee libationa, and upon Bharadvaja hymning thy 
praise” ( Wilson ). 


geht qedlen aeaney ft safe aa Fete 
VI. 47. 2 
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** And he { Indra) has destroyed the numerous hosts of Sambara 
and the ninety-nine cities”!’ ( Wilson ). 


Putting these various references together we gather that Atith- 
igva won @ great victory over Sambara. Sambara's numerous cities, 
mentioned variously as ninety, ninety-nine or hundred, were des- 
troyed, If oursurmise that Atithigva is Astyages be true, may we 
not have here a reference td the overthrow of Assyria and the com- 
plete destruction of Nineveh and other ancient Assyrian cities at the 
hands of the Medians in combination withthe Babyloniane ? This 
is more than a mere conjecture. Assyria seems to have been rofer- 
red to as ‘Subarum’in the following record of Nabopolasgar, the 
Babylonian King, who took part in the overthrow of Assyria, “ By 
the word of Nabu and Marduk, who favour my sovereignty, and by 
the great raging weapons of Girra’ the terrible, who scattera my 
foes, I conquered Subarum and turned its land to ruin.”? It may 
not be difficult to recognise Sambara in Subarum. If so, then in 
the Rigvedic tradition destruction of the Asura Sambars and his 
cities may refer to the defeat of the last Assyrian monarch and the 
destruction of Nineveh and other Assyrian towns.’ We may 
further surmise that Arbuda ( Rig. 1. 51.6), mentioned along with 
Sambara and alao taken by Saéyana as an Asura, may be Arbela, a 
very important ancient town of Assyria. In Kulitara as applied 
to Sambara ( Rig. 4.30, 14), taken by Sayana as the name of 
Sambara’s father, we may have a reference to Calah, another very 
important town in Assyria, which wae the seat of the ancient kings 
of Assyria, May we not also detect in Navati-nava or ninety-nine 
sities of Sambara a reference to Nineveh? We know that many 


I, The following Rigvedic bymne also refer to the destruction of Sambara 
and hia numerous cities : 

T, 54.4 and 6; 101.2; 103.8; 112,14; TL 14.6; V. 29.6; ‘VIL. 19.5; 99.5. IX. 61.1 
and 2; X, 49,8, 

2. Does Girra here refer to Indra? Girvah, Girvan etc. are used in the 
Vedios literature ( e. g. Rv. VI. 24.6) ae epitheta of Indra. 

%. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IIT, p. 207. 

4. This took place about 606 B, C, Sin-shar-ishkon, who was perhaps a son 
of Ashurbanipal, perished along with the fall of Nineveh, Classical traditions 
suggest that Sardanapalus was the last Assyrian king in whose reign the 
tragedy coourred. But the Assyrian history as now reconstructed does not bear 
this out. 

5. It may be noted that Nineveh comes vary near Ninyinve, which in some 
modern Indien languages is the expression for ninety-nine. I: is not improbable 
that Navatinava may be the sanakritised form of Nineveh and poatically It may 
have symbolise. the many towns which were destroyed along with it, 
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ancient towns inoluding the famous Nineveh were utterly deatroy- 
ed and razedto the ground when Assyria went down under the: 
assaults of the Medians, 
_ Now it is a mooted question whether the fall of Assyria and 
the destruction of Nineveh ocourred in the time of the Median 
king Oyaxares or his son Astyagee. The Greek historians put 
it in the reign of Cyaxares, But Berosus, the Babylonian author 
who wrote in the 4th century B, C. and,the authors who follow 
him put the event in the time of Astysyea! The truth may be that 
this event occurred during the reign of Cyaxares but the final battles 
against Assyria were conducted by his son Astyages. If .Astyages 
ia the same as the Rigvedic Atithigva and the destruction by the 
latter of Sambara may refer to the downfall of Assyria, then the 
Rigvedic tradition will support the view that Astyages wae the 
victor of Assyria, Further it may be noted that the Rigvedic hymn 
VI. 26, quoted at some length above, composed by Bharadvaja { of 
the family of Angiras ) appears to be a contemporary record of this, 
event, This is evidenced by hymn VI. 31. 4( quoted above) com- 
posed by Suhotra, a descendant of Bharadv&ja: according to this 
hymn Bharadvaja appears to have received liberal gifta when Diyo- 
d&sa demolished Sambara. This will make Atithigva Divod4sa a 
contemporary of Ksatragrl, the patron of Bharadvdja, the author 
of hymn VI. 26. Ksatragrl may then be equated with Cyaxares 
{ Huvakshatara ), the father of Astyages, whom we have identified 
with Atithigva. Tho hymn gives the name of Ksatrasri's father 
as Pratardane, in whom we may recognise Phraortes, father of 
Cyaxares. The Brahmanas mention perhaps the same Pratardana 
as a descendant of Divoda&sa; according to Kausitaki Upanisad 
‘he met his death in battle.® We know from Herodotus that Phra- 
ortes, son of Deigces, perished in the war against Assyria ( 1. 
102). Hostilities between Media and Assyria continued in the 
time of Phraortes’ son, Cyaxares; and it was towarde the close 
of Cyaxares’ reign that tha Median forces, perhaps under 
the command of Astyages as suggested above, overthrew 
Assyria. It appears that the epithet Divodisa applied to Atithigva 
is a patronymic; and we may equate Diyodisa with Deioces, the 
founder of the Median dynasty, who was the great grand-father 
of Astyages. Rigvedic hymn( L 30.7) may even suggest that this 
famiity was an offshoot of the Puru dynasty. 
" 1. Historians History of the World, Vol, I,'p, 444. 
‘+ 2: Cambridge History of India, Vol, L, p. 120. Mention is made of Prator 
dana in the Kaugitaki Brihmayja ZAVI, 5, 


ei 
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_ The suggestions offered in this paper bring us to the conclusion 
that certain hymna of the Rigveda belong to the sixth century B.C. 
to which Zoroaster and his Gathis ec closely related to the Vedio 
Jore also belong.We have further seen that the Vedas and the Avesta 
alike seem to refer to certain persons and evsnis of this time, This 
will lend support to the contention of acholars like Johannes 
Hertel that the Avesta may provide evidence of great weight in 
astimating the date and the place of composition of the Rigveda; 
and that both the Rigveda and the Avesta are in a large mea- 
sure the product of the sixth century B.C.’ We may further sug- 
gest that the account left by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers of the ancient kingdome and dynasties of central and 
Western Asia as well as the Babylonian and Assyrian records may 
alao throw valuable light on the historical traditions preserved in 
the Rigveda and vice-versa, 


' Ti we assign some Rigvedic hymns to the sixth century B, C 
others wil] have to be certainly assigned to centuries, preceding 
the sixth, but some others to the subsequent centuries, as the hymna 
themselves not unfrequently avowa difference of date, some are 
ascribed to the earlier Kishis, while others admit of their being 
new composition, It appears that until we come to the achism ini- 
tiated in the sixth century B. C. by the reforms of Zoroaster, Rig- 
veda, which seems to be essentially the product of the ministrels 
and priesta attached to the royal courts, referred to the events and 
traditions common to the Aryans in north-western India, 
Persia, Media, Lydia? and other adjoining places conquered 
by them, This schism deepened when under Darius the 
Great and his successors Zoroastrianism was adopted as the state 
religion of the Acbaemenian empire, which, as it expanded, came 
more and more in conflict with the Indian and other eastern sec: 
tions of the Aryans, These religious differences coupled with the 
political animosities created a big gap between the Iranian section 
on the one hand and the Indian and other more orthodox sections 


1. Johannes Hertel in’ Die Zeit Zoronstera’ suggests that the pericd of 
-Zoronster'a.getivity fell about 550 B.C. On grounds different than those advanc- 
ed in this paper, he further suggests that the Higveda waa in large measure 
wontemporanecus with the Avesta. 

4. That the influence of Indo-Aryan traditions in western Asia is much 
éarlier than the sixth century B. C. is to ba sean from the fact that the inscrip- 
tions discovered at Boghaz-koi in North-sastern Asia Minor and attributed to 
‘foo 1étk century B. 0. tefer to the Vedic deities Mitra, Varuga, Indra :and 
NUsatyas. v4 
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of one and the same people. There is, therafore, no wonder that, 
if wa recognise in the Vedic Susravas and the Avestan Huasravah 
references to Cyrus the great,' thia mighty ruler is the last hero 
common alike to the Rigveda and the Avesta. After him the Vedic 
records reflect more and more the life and traditions of the sastern 
particularly the Indian sections of the Aryans. There may bea 
great deal of weight in the suggestions of Hacing* and Halevy* that 
some of the Rigvedic hymns may refer to the period of the Parthian 
and the Saka kinga of Indie, 
We may eum up the identifications suggested above. 


Median Kings 
Rigveda Herodotus and other Greek 
sources, 
Divodasa Deipees 
Pratardana Phraortes (Fravartish) 
Ksatrasrl Cyaxares (Huvakshatra) 
Atithigva Astyages (Ishtuvegu) 
Persian Kings 
Susravas Cyrus the great 
{ Av. Husravah } 
Istaraémi Arasmes 
Istasva Hyastaspes. 
{ Av, Vishtaap ) 
Lydian Kings 
Etasa Alyaties 
I 
Kutsa Croesus 
The following equations have aleo been surmised. 
Ayu-— Nabonidue (King of Babylon)? 
Sugna— Syennesis ( King of Cilicta ) 
Sambara—— Subram (or the Assyrian Kingdom), 


1. In another paper, “Cyrua the Great and the Battle of the Mab&bhirata” 
( Nagpor University Journal, No. 6), we have suggested that the battle which 
Cyrus fought towards the end of hia life against the Indians and their allies and 
his defeat in thie battie formed the original nucléus round which the Mabi- 
bhBrata epic grew up. 

. Die Inder von Boghazkii.. 

3; Considerations critiques sar quelques points de I’histotique ancienne de 
Inde, 


TWO GOSPELS 
BY 
HK. A. SHAR 
i—The Virgin Birth and Nativity 
We shall first discuss the ‘ Nativity' which means the birth of 
Jesus Christ, ita accepted date being the 25th cf Dacember. 

” Any basis ?—In such matters, there is generally a silent pre 
sumption in favour of the veracity of a date which is accepted and 
current since long. it is therefore required that we should look for 
its basis with a view for further investigation, which may involve 
some change, Sir Isaac Newton had carried many investigations in 
the realm of the ancient Huropean chronology. If we read (see 
quotation * A” ) what he says we find that there is no solid founda- 
tion in selecting this month or the date for the event. ‘“ Cardinal 
points of the year were selected” and then various events were 
distributed. There is no solid ground to justify the one or the other. 
lf there had been any, no loophole would have been left for different 
proposals such as the vernal equinox or the autumnal equinox { see 
quotation “A”, its concluding paras) as a better substitute for 
the nativity, | 

Basis in the Gospels :—Tho events that took place at the birth of 

Christ are vividly narrated by Luke (IJ, 1, 20} and by Matthew 
(1, 18-25; II, 1-23). There are internal evidences and there js no 
reason why these vivid pictures should not assist us towards a pro- 
per selection of the month. The narration points to a time which is 
not Dacember, the month of severe winter. The nativity is shrouded 
by many movements which are impossible in December. We point 
them out, 

(1) There was a decree for taxing the people ( Luke) which did 
involve movements on a mass scale from one village tothe 
other, in order to get back to one’s own town for the census, 

(2) Accordingly, Joseph and Mary performed a journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem { Luke ) of several days, 

(3) Shepherds were abiding in the Aeld { Luke ). 

(4) They were keeping a watch over their flock by night (Luke). 

(5) Shepherds moved unto Bethlehem ( Luke) which is on the 
crest of mountains of Judea. 

(6) After sight days after the nativity, ithe parents start for a 
jourtey to Jerusalem and Nazareth ( Luke II, 22-40 ). 

59 [ Annals, 5,0. 8. 1) 
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(7) Wise men from the esst came to Jerusalem and went away 

in a different way ( Matthew ), 

(8) They saw the star in the east and thatstar went before them 

guiding them in their path ( Matthew ). 

(9) Joseph took the young child and the mother by night and 

flad into Egypt from Bethlehem, 

These ara the movements that are undertaken ‘in Palestine and 
beyond, in the month of December. Let us dea how the topographic 
and seasonal situation is at that time of the year tn those regions. If 
we read the quotations “B" to “EF” we find that from October to 
April ( inclusive ) itis rainy season, January being the wettest 
month; at the higher lands the cold is intense, the snow lying at 
times in the heights of Palestine to a depth of some inches; while 
the paths get miry and the travel rendered in winter toileome and 
perilous. 

Ht is then difficuit to assume when the roads were drenched 
or flooded or muddy! that all the movements tock place under such 
adverse conditions of winter in cold storm, and rains. It is difficult 
to see that the sky andthe roads kept clear for days together to 
guide the wise men after the star, and permit travel; and that the 
shepherds kept themselves and their flock in the field, in open in 
rainy eeason and under severe winter with every possibility of 
gnow-fall. That the star was continuously visible in this climate 
is an unwarranted assumption. It is impossible to conceive that a 
ruier would wisely issue a decree im such a period which may force 
masses of people to perform journeys in awkward conditions and 
which may frustrate the purpose of the census, He would select a 
better time. Even Joseph would not travel in such a climate under 
advanced pregnancy of Mary or after her delivery. On the other 
hand the narration of the gospel nowhere refers to the severity of 
the climate which the authors would not miss to heighten the effect 
of the narrative. Joseph would hardly leave the plains where the 
climate would be milder and go upthe hills ai that time. That 
applies as well to the shepherds tending their flocks, They would 
be in valleya rather than on hilJs. 

It therefora appears that the nativity can not fall in December 
and the present date must be given up if gospela are to bea guide 
in the matter. Tha internal evidence of gospel pointe to another 
period, to the month of completion of harvest. 


1, Where road-making is not acientiBc, level ig generally iower than 
that of the field and the roads get fiooded and drenched with theslightest shower, 
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The picture of the arrival of Christ is azsociated with the 
cleansing of the threshing floor “ and he will gather his wheat into 
the garner " ( Matthew IE, 11-12}. In another place Jesus is atyled 
asthe “ Lord of the Harvest” ( Matthew IX, 38), Tha proper 
time for his arrivel in Bethlehem—“ house of bread-—" for rejoicings 
( gospel } would therefore bethe time of completion of harvest when 
the “ wheats are gathered into the garner” { Matthew III, 12). 
The proper month is then August or September as the latest in 
Palestine. See quotation “CC.” The date of nativity at about the 
autumnal equinox would be justified by the gospels. If we look to what is 
said in quotations ““B” and “ F,” we will see that December is the 
least fitted month, 

Virgin Birth :—The nativity in about the month of Auguat- 
September leads us to the consideration of the ‘ Virgin’ birth 
because the aun then is in the sign Virgo, when, in those days, the 
helfacal rise of tha star Canopue ie completed, We therefore consider 
the problem of the Virgin Birth, Luke (I, 26f< ) alludes to it: so 
does Matthew (J, 18-25). They agree in the birth of a son to the 
virgin Mary but they differ in their narration. In Luke, Joseph, 
the husband is not thought of: in Matthew, the mother does not 
participate in the talk that the angele conduct in either case, 
In Luke, Mary is perplexed. She says— “How shall thia be, 
seeing I know nof aman” in reply tothe announcement to her that 
“the Lord is with thee”. In Matthew, Joseph discovers that 
Mary who is betrothed to him “was found with the child of the 
Holy Ghost". The angel comes thereafter and ultimately, ‘he took 
unto him his wife’ but ‘ knew her not till she had brought forth a son.” 


Parallel imagery in the Dramas of Kalidasa :-—~In the dramas of 
Kalidasa, ‘Vikramorvaslya’ and Sakuntala,’ we come acrosa a situa- 
tion which, we can say, is very near to the one we find in the 
Matthew. In the Vikramorvaélya, the hero is separated from the 
heroine in the beginning of the rainy season { Act ITV) and in the 
subsequent act, he comes to know that he has a son although he does 
not remember having been separated from the wife { except once ) 
go as not to have noticed the signa of her pregnancy. He however 
recollecte that only for a faw days he noticed in her some faint 
changes which were some indications of the beginning of pregnancy 
(Act V)}. The companion of the king offers an explanation to the 
effect that the king should not put this matter toa sirict human basin 
and perhaps, the true explanation of the narrative of the gospels 
bears the same.velation, In fact the drama proceeds with the accap- 
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tance of the son. In the Sakuniala, the king forgets the heroine 
( pregnant in Act V), “ knew her not ";-~and the reunion takes place 
when the king meeta the son (in Act VII). In both the situations in 
these dramas, the red jewel plays a very Fignifioant part, towards 
the reunion of the two in the former and towards a recollection of 
the union in the latter drama. The significance of the union in the 
former cage lies in the season. It is the season which has followed 
the Indian rainy season, that is to say, thd autumn, which ip also the 
proper one for the Nativity. 


The true explanation of the imagery of the virgin birth can 
now be inferred. It is during harvest and in autumn that the 
sun enters the sign Virgo and the star that completes heliacal rise 
then is the star Agastya-Canopus-A Argo Navies; and in that way 
the birth of a son in the virgin conception seems to have arisen, 
The consideration of this star Canopus furnishes a reasonable and 
true explanation of many other points of the gospel narrationa. We 
will here refer to another jmagery about this star. 

The star which “the wise men of the East” saw must have been 
this star. It may be remembered that often Christ takes to a boat 
in the evening and preaches to the multitude. The star Canopup 
belongs to a constellation which is called a ship-Navise-the ship 
Argo, (cf. “...sat by the sea side. And there were gathered unto 
him great multitude, so that he enfered info a boat and eaf; and all 
the multitude stood on the beach. And he spake to them many 
things in parables..." Matthew XI], 1-3.“...he withdrew from 
thence in a boat, to 4 desert place apart: and when the multitude 
heard thereof, they followed him on foof from the cities,” XTV, 
13-14, and also XIV. 22 ff. ) 

It looks that many of the passages of the gospels can be better 
understood and followed if we refer to the star asthe star A-Argo 
Navis, the star Canopus. We cannot pursue the matter further in 
this article as it involves an extensive survey of all the literature 
that is connected with this star. But we will quote one passage 
and conclude this article, “Usas arrives with a bright child ™ 
( ° Vedic Mythology ’ ~A. Macdonell-p. 48). The writer finds that 
Usas is goddess of Dawn at the vernal andthe Autumnal equinox 
and in the latter case, the star Agastya is alluded to as a child ( see 
the writer's article on the “ Vedic Gods” published inthe A. B, O, 
R. 1, VoL SVii)}. This conception is very close to the one of the 
mother Virgin with child in her arme, 

To summarise: The winter ig not the season andthe month is 
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not December for the nativity. It must bathe season of harvest; 
the month then would be August-September when the sun fs in the 
sign Virgo and when the star Canopus (A-Argo Navis-Agaatya ) 
rises heliacally, thug furnishing the conception that the Virgin is 
with the child’. This is the proper season when ‘the stones are turn- 
ed into bread’, that is, when the agriculture (process on earth) deve- 
lops into fruitful gathering of the harvest, tha proper ssason and 
months for the nativity and for the rejoicings—for the “ Gospel, " 


QUOTATIONS 

(A) * A New Analysis of Chronology and Geography "-by Rev. 
William Hales, Vol. I, pp. 92-98. 

The true cause of their fixing on the 25th of December, is thus 
perhaps best explained by Sir Isaac Newton. 

“The times of the birth and passion of Christ, with such like 
niceties, being not matertal to religion, were little regarded by the 
Christians of the firat age. They who began first to celebrate them, 
Placed them in the cardinal points of the year; as the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, on the 25th of March, which when Julius 
Caesar corrected the calendar, was the Vernal equinox; the feast 
of John the Baptist on the 24th June, which was the Summer 
Solstice; the feast of St. Michael on September 29th, which was the 
Autumnal equinox; and the birth of Christ on the Winter Solstice, 
December 20th; with the feasts of St. Stephen, 8t. John, and the 
Innocents, as near it as they could place them; and because the 
soletice, in time, removed from the 25th of December to the 24th, 
the 23rd, and the 22nd, and so on backwards, hence some, in the 
following centuries, placed the birth of Christ on December 23rd, 
and at length on December 20th; and for the same reason, they seem 
to have set the feast of St. Thomas on December 2ist, and that of 
St. Maithew on Septemer 21. 

“So also, at the entrance of the sun into all the signs of the 
Julian calendar, they placed the days of the other saints: as the 
conversion of Paul, on January 25th, when the sun entered Aqua- 
rius ; 8t. Matthias, on February 25th, when he entered Pisces; St. 
Mark, on April 25th, when he entered Taurua; Corpus Christi, on 

1, Bethleem or Bethlehem is also known by the Hebrew name of ‘Ephrata,’ 
These words mean the “ house of braad" and “tke land or country". The 
Arabs give it another nama resembling the first: for they call it Bait-lahem or 
the * House of mast ** { * The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ" by J. James Tiesot, 


Vol, 1,17 ff). This is s very suggestive name when the harvest season for the 
nativity hols good, 
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May 26th, when he entered Gemini; St. James, on July 25th, when 
he entared Cancer; St. Barthofomew, on August 24th, when he enter- 
ed Virgo; Simon and Jude, on October 28th, when he entered Saorpio; 
and if there were any other remarkabiedaya inthe Julian calendar 
they placed the saints upon them: as St. Barnabas on June Lith, 
where Ovid seems to place the feast of Vesta and Fortuna, and the 
goddess Matua; and St, Philip and St. James, on the first of May, 
day dedicated both to the Bona Dea, or Magna Mater, and in the 
goddess Flora, and stiil celebrated with her rites. 


“ All which shews that these days were first fixed in the Chris- 
tian Churches by mathematicians at pleasure, without any ground in 
tradition; and the Christians afterwards took up with what they 
found in the calendars”. Prophecies of Daniel, Chap. ii, Part I, 
p. 144, 

Hospian, a learned German Antiquary, is cf opinion that tha 
Christians at Rome did not celebrate the 25th of December, az 
thinking Christ was then born, but to make amends for the Heathen 
Saturnalia: which was a season of great festivity, beginning on 
December 16, and lasting three days, but usually prolonged to the 
end of the week, on account of the succeeding feast of Sigillaril. 
Macrob. Baturnal. lib. i. cap 10. And indeed the crowding together 
so many holidays, near the end of December, as wa find in the 
calendar, strongiy confirms this opinion. 

To determine the true day of Christ's birth, as Scaliger says, 
belongs to God alone, not man. Of all the various conjectures that 
have been proposed, the most probable are either (1) that “ Christ, 
our Passover” was born about the time of the Vernal equinox, when 
the Passover was celebrated, or {2} about the Aulumnal equinox at 
the celebration of the feast of the tabernacles, when “ the Word 
became flesh, and tabernacled among us, ( John i, 14 ), or (3) on the 
great day of atonement, the 10th day of the seventh month as “a 
faithful high-priest, in things pertaining to God, to make atonement 
for the sins of the people { of Israel )” Heb. ii.17; “to be himself a 
propitiation for our sins ;and not for oura only but also for those of 
the whole world.” John ii. 2, And if this last ( Adopted by pri- 
mate Usher } be preferred, it gives a peculiar emphasis to the 
decieration of the angel to the shepherds on the night of the nati- 
vity :—" Fear not, for lo, I bring you glad tidings of great joy, 
which shall be unto all the people ( of Israel ); for unto you is born 
this day a Saviour, who ie Christ the Lord, Glory to God in the 
highest, and’on earth, peace, goodwill towards men.” Luke ii, 10-14, 
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(B) “ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels.” 2 Vols. J. Hastings. 

Winter in Palestine:—This is the time of cold and rain storms. 
The modern Arab name Esh-shitta, means literally ‘the rain’. 
It is the season in which the rain supply of the year falls; it lasts 
roughly for seven months form October io Apri inclustve,thus includ- 
ing the part of the year which wecall spring. While in the deeper 
parts of the Jordan valley it is never very cold,the raw air breeds 
many discomforts in the rainy season, On ihe higher lands, however, 
the cold is often infense, snow lying in times o.g, in Jerusalem to a depth 
of some inches. The rain moistens the soil, hard baked by the 
summer sun. Ina land where the sciences of road-making is practi- 
cally unknown, the paths go suifily to mud, so that travel inwinter ts 
always toilsome, and not seldom perilous."—W, Ewing. 

(C) Summer in Palestine:—This term stands in the Gospels for 
the time of heat as distinguished from the season of cold and rain 
storms. These terms indicate the graaf division of the year in the 
Kast, Scripture has no special words for spring and autumn: while 
the Arab speaks of er-rabia, ‘the time of fresh pasture’, and el-kharif 
‘the time of gathering* of grapes and other fruits, they are hardly 
regarded as distinct seasons. Saif wa shitta, ‘summer and winter’ 
sum up the year for him, When in the less frequent showers of early 
April, the fig leaves burst out' and cover the immature fruit on the 
twigs, the days of cloudless sunshine are‘at hand,’ These last 
from April, through the Aarvest in the end of May, the threshing and 
winnowing that follow, and the gathering of the fruits in August and 
September, until the clouds af October heraid the coming of rains and 
cod,"—W. Ewing, 

{D) Vol. I,p. #9. , 

“Ploughing began immediately after the ‘early rain’ had 
softened the ground I. e, towards the end of September or the begin- 
ming of October, and went on right through the winter provided the soil 
had not become too wet and therefore, too heavy. Usually a 
single ploughing enfficad, but if the soil was very rough it was 
ploughed twice ”. 

(E) Vol. I, 2. 89, 

“The sowing season beganin the early days of October, A begin- 
ning was made with pulse varieties, bariey came nert, and wheat 

1 Matthew zxiv, 52-34, “Now from the fig tree jearn her parable: when her 
branch id now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the 
antomer Ia nigh: even Ao ye also, when ye ree all these things, ‘know ye that he 
is nigh, even 2¢ the doors ", 
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followed. Millet was sown in summer, the land being prepared for 
it by irrigation. When the winter set in cold and wet, barley was 
not sown till the beginning of February, "’ 

(¥)} Vol. I, p. 40. 

“Tho Water Supply of the Country:—Unlike Egypt, which 
owed its fertility exciusively to the Nile, Palestine had its time of 
rain ( Dt. xi. 10, 13,14, Jer. v. 24 eto, ). The early rain” of the 
Bible ts that of October, which precades ploughing and sowing; the 
‘ latter rain’ denotes the refreshing showers that fall in March and 
April, and give much-needed moistura to the growing crops; The 
intervening period is marked by the heavy rains of winter, the wettest 
month being January. The rainfall is not uniform over the country. 
In the Jordan valley itis very slight: at Jerusalem it averages 
abcut 20 inches annually; in some other upland regions it is almost 
iwice as much. In the highest lying parts, as Lebanon, there is a con- 
siderable fallof snow. There ara also many brooks and springs 
(Dt. viii. 7.), and irrigation is employed, especially in gardening, 
though naturaliy on a much smaller scale than in Egypt. The 
sutmmer months are hot and rainless.” 

Il—The Sen of Man: Miracles and Betrayal 

Canopus:—lIn the first article on the “Virgin Birth and Nativity” 
we pointed out that December anda late date in the month were 
not in harmony with the movements that were before and after 
the birth of Christ, in the land and in the then prevailing seagon 
of Palestine; and the other description of Christ as Lord of 
Harvest suggested for the arrival the time of harvest in the months 
of August-September which agreed with the course of Sunin the 
sign Virgo, leading to the symbolical description of the Virgin 
giving birth tothe Son. That was the time of the hbeliacal rise of 
the star Canopus in the southern quarter. The description of the 
Lord of Harvest will] be helpful in mora than one way. 

Mt. [X, 33-8; 4, 1-4 

* And Jesus went about all the citiea andthe villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickneasa,,.. 

"Then saith he unto his disciples: The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Pray you therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth labourers into his harvest. 

“ And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave them. 
authority over unclean epirits, to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of disease and ali manner of sickness, 
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“Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: {herc the 
list of the twelve foliows which we quote later on ),” 

Taking to a boat (MT. XIII, 2“..He entered intoa boat, and 
gat: and all the multitude stood on the beach... " } further emphasiz- 
ed the character of the Lord of Harvest, which explained the Virgin 
birth, viz, star Canopus, A~Argo Navis, lucida in the ship Argo. 
Now we will point out some of the incidents in the life of Christ 
which help us more to understand it. The circumstances around 
the birth had a Jocaj colour but the other narrations do not admit of 
the geographic limitations. With certain facts about this star and 
regarding the occurrences about its time we can understand the 
narrations of the ovangelists far better. 


We refer to the gospel of St. Matthew (Mt.) to “Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels” in two vols, by J, Hastings, ( T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburg, 7th edt,, 1927 ) referred to as “ DOG ”, andto “A Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geography, History 
and Literature" by John Dowson {Kegan P. T. Trubner, London, 
Sth edt., 1913 ) referred to as“ Dow.” The list of apostles varies 
slightly in their order, However, for the purpose of this article, we 
stick to the order of Mt. and do not regard the variation, 

Son of Man and Father in Heaven :— 


There are many references tc both these phrases—'Son of Man 
and Father in Heaven "—in the gospels. They proceed from Christ. 
For their occurrences one may consult DCG under “Son of Man” 
and ‘ Father’. We give only a few instances: 

Mt. TX, 6 —But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 

power on earth to forgive eins.... 

Mt. XI, 19-—-The son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold, a gluttonous man, anda winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners | 

Mt, XXVI,63-4.—...tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God, Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said: never- 
theless I aay unto you, Hanosforth ye shall see the 
Bon of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven, 

it will be evident that the title “Son of Man” means much more 
than an emphasis on man as human being, The virgin birth concep~ 
tion is against human emphasis. The titie therefore needs explana- 
tion, Let us put in here some references to the Father in heaven: 

Mt. V1, 9-11—Afier thia manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 

" which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, Thy 
60 [ Annale, BO. BL] 
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kingdom come, Thy will ba done, as in heaven, 6 
on earth, Give us this day our daily bread. 

Mt, X, 32-3-LEvery one therefore who shali confess me before 
men, him wil] I also confess befora my Father which 
is in heaven, But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven, 

Mt. V, 44-5-...but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. 

The title here geta extensive through the ‘sons of your Father.’ 
Without attending the apparent contradiction in the last. passage to 
the previous one, wa may consider the problem in the ordinary way. 
The Father in heaven is not Sun (be maketh his sun to 
rise} as it will be clear from the above quotation, Therefore 
we must have an interpretation which will meet all the dea- 
criptions, For that we have to look into the history of Cano- 
pus and for that, into the history of Canopus in the sacred 
literature of the great religion in Asia and in its home in India 
too, Accordidg to the great lexicon, Amara, Canopus-Agastya 
is “Maitra—-Varuna”™, son of gods Mitra and Varuna (I, 8, 20). 
“ Agastya and Vasistha are said in the Revedato be the offspring 
of Mitra and Varuna, whose seed fel] from them at the sight of 
Urvasi.”—Dow, p. 4, As the author of this article finds it, the God 
Mitra is a regent of the Gnomon called Sanku at times ‘Purusa’ 
wherein another divine sage is also identified, the sage Manu, the 
frsi man and the father of human race (of mfnavas), The god 
Varuna is found to be the regent of the Pole star and in Vedas, ha 
holds the suzerain place in the realm of heaven, and is very natur- 
ally and generally associated with the Gnomon, Mitra-Manu. Manu 
(Gnomon } is often called the son of Vivasvan which is also another 
name of Polestar. For all these interpretations one has to read the 
article “ Vedic Gods” sectiona I and IV (published in the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Vol. XVII). Canopus 
as con of Man {Manu ) and of the Father ( Varuna ) in heaven meats 
the description of the gospels. Tho eating and drinking may just 
rofer to the plenty and joy of the harvest reflected inthe depiction of 
the seasonal god. As to the power of Canopus regarding sins etc,, and 
of Varina the sacred literature of Vedas and of the Bhagavata 
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is enough. Brhaspati and Visnu in Vedas and Krena in the classi- 
cal literature of India are depictions of the morai and ultrahuman 
power of Canopus over mankind, Denial of it (Mt, X, 32-3) will 
be denial of the etrnal laws of Varuna, expressed through Canopus. 
Harvest is the season of arrival of Canopus and hence, bread secur- 
ed out of human efforts and out of divine grace is a natural re- 
ference in prayers. Atthe time of the heliacal risa of this star 
Canopus, the rise of stars of Ursa Major (Saptarsi), particularly 
of the star Vasistha takes place, This may wel] have been the re- 
presentation of the “wise men from the East” present at that time, 
departing another way {Mt. II, 1-12). The star they saw was 
Canopus, rising heliacally in Aug.-Sept., and the young child can 
be none other than the son of “ Mitra-Varuna.” The emotions in 
the narrationg are human, the garb is symbolical and the truth 
ia astronomical. “Is not this the carpenter's son?” ( Mt. XIII, 55) 
Yeas-in the same way. When the star appears, the constellation 
Citra (in sign Virgo) Spica-A-Virgo star sets heliacally and its 
regent god is Tvastr, who is the divine carpenter (Amara. II, 10, 9 
Tyastr=Carpenter ). Urvaéi of whom Canopus ( = Aurvadeya) 
was born by Mitra and Varuna, is representing equator in the drama 
Vikramorvaslya of the great post Kalidasa and the equatorial star 
at that season is Citrs. ( Citralekha is the companion of Urvasi in 
the drama), Thus the carpenter ie associated with the “Son of 
Man, + 


Two Miracles :— 


The star Canopus does perform the two miracles, It is harvest 
and plenty at the autumnal season of sign Virgo when,in the 
north, we see seven stars of Urea Major ( Saptarsi ) and when the 
sun is in it ( Virgo )in stars of Hasta (five stars-Corvue) and in 
two single stare each of Citra (Spica) and Svati ( Arecturus- 
A-Bootes comprising Virgo ). Thus with five loaves {five atars of 
Corvus-Hasta } and two fishes ( Citra-Seati, = Spica-Arcturus ) 
the Lord of Harvest fed the multitude, the five thousand and mora, 
(Mt, XIV, 13-21 ). What was left is iwefve which, as we see later, 
is the number of months, signs and algo of the apostles of Canopus. 
The season of harvest has the divine grace of this star and all get 
thair bread. In Vedic descriptions, -light ig spoken of in many 
ways, amongst which come ‘food’ and ‘water’: ‘and stare’ are styled 

fishes’ (they never wink-stellar gods never wink-Amara. III, 
3,218" gaat aieat"”’ ). Later, ight is called ‘ blood’ and ‘ wine’ 
from ita red_ colour and which coloursenge-of light-hag a bearing in 
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the passage. of the Last Supper (Mt. XXVI, 26-29 ). 

Tha same phenomena of plenty of the seagon and of the year 
gets another story, round the seven stars of Uraa Majoris-Saptarsi- 
in Mt. XV, 32-39. Four thousand and more were fed by these seven 
“ loaves’ and fishes and since the process repeata every year, the 
seven ‘baskets’ (Saptarsi) remain always full feading the mul- 
titude-the number stands for many, for mankind. The grace is of 
the seasonal star but the time and the work of the period is 
always through the passage of the sun inthe twelve signs of the 
godiac. Thus the “miracle” of Canopus works through (the signe ) 
the twelve apostles. 

The Twelve Apostles: Betrayal :— 

Mt. IX,2-4 enumerates them, With equivalent signs they are 
asunder, The first is naturally the most near to Canopus and that is 
the sign of the longitude of Canopus, the sign Gemini. Then the last 
one is the farthest from Canopus and it is Taurus and if ts the atgn 
in which this star sels heliacally, and when this star sets in west in ita 
daily course, the constellation in the opposite direction in vast (south) 
ia the Southern Cross, The idea of crucification on a cross gets 
thus associated. And every sign bas 30 divisicns, 30 degrees, 
which in the narration become thirty ‘pieces of silver* (Mt, 
XXXVI, 16), the price for the betrayal of Son of Man, The emo- 
tions are unmistakably human, The pathos is human, But the 
truth is more than-human: it isthe symbolical description of the 
astronomical phenomena rather than betrayal by human Jews, 
Indeed, when Canopus sets, it is away from not one but from al] the 
signs sofar visibility is concerned. “Then all the disciples left 
him and fled “{Mt, XX VI, 56) is literally (i, e. astronomically ) true, 
So the sign in which Canopus sets has the sun in it, itis dead, and 
accordingly, Immediately after the “ betrayal ", Judas—the Taurus- 
“ went away and hanged himself” { Mt. XXVII, 6), leaving the 30 
"nieces ” in the sanctuary—the zodiac, Thus the align and the apostle 
bid exit. The pathos is indeed human but the truth js etellar and 
what is the value of any emotion or fact today if truth ig not a part 
and parcel of it ? 


The list: Ist Simon who is called Peter «. Gemini 
2nd Andrew, his brother ~-» Oancer 
urd James, the Son of Zebedee w. Leo 
4th John, his brother .. Virgo 
oth Phillip .. Dibra 


6th Bartholomew «. Scorpio 
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7th Thomas .. Sagittaring 

Sth Matthew, the publican .. Capricorn 

9th James, the Son of Alpheus ... Aquarius 
10th Thaddsous .. Pisces 
llth Simon the Canangean o. Aries 


12th Judas Iscariot “who alsa \ .. Taurus 
betrayed him,” 

Mt. X, 4 saya regarding the 12th “who also betrayed him” or 
according to another version “who aiso delivered him up.” Why 
ALSO? This word would include othersin thie occurrence, ‘Deli- 
yered him up’ seems to be more near the original purport — Canopus 
delivered over by Taurus, Furthur, it is remarkable ( Mt. IX, 9) 
that the 8th Matthew (representing Capricorn) is sitting at the 
place of toll which would then mean the juncture point at the 
winter solstice. 

We may now read the passage of Mt. X,16-23 to note the 
sense of ‘deliver up’ with reference tothe twelve. “And brother 
shall deliver up brother to death, and the father his child : and 
children shal] rise up against parents, and causes them to be put to 
death ... he that endureth to tha end, tha same shall ba saved. But 
when they persecute you In this city, flee into the next: for verily 
Isay unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of Man be come” is a picture of setting signs 
preceded or followed by one of themselves, astrologically, third 
being brother, fifth the child and fourth or tenth father; and the 
order changing amongst them, till ( and after, tco } the coming of 
the Son of man-Canopus. “ What I tell you in the darkness, speak 
you in the light ”( Mt. X, 27 }is literally true. Canopus shines at 
night. Signs work by sun at day. 

The fourth is John, representing the female Virgo and thus he 
would be associoted with Mary the Virgin, since Canopus rises then 
heliacally (sun in Virgo ). 

The first group of four is intimately associated with the Canopus, . 
from its longitude to its heliacal rise. (Cf. Mark XIII, 1-13). In 
the famous picture of the Last Supper (by Leonard D2 Vinci) we 
see Christ seated between Peter ( Gomini) and John ( Virgo} which 
is significant enough for their connection with the Son of Man, The 
aupper is arranged in a place indicated by sa man bearing a pitcher 
of water {Mark XIV, 13-14) which is suggestive of another 
Indian name of Canopus, connected with water-pot,' Kumbha “ 
( vide-Dow, “ Agastya” ). 
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We have some details of the association of Christ and Peter. It 
is Peter who also is definite about the Christ when all the disciples 
were questioned ( Mt. XVJ, 18-20). “But who say ye that I am? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, “Thou art Christ, the Son of 
living God,” Petar (Gemini) is naturally expected to have a better 
communion, being the sign of the longitude of Canopus. But that 
sign is overcome for some time when the star Canopus disappears 
( heliacally ) and that is the “denial” of the Lord by Peter. “ Now 
Peter was sitting withe in the court” (Mt. XXXVI. 69), and that is 
very natural since it was then prevalence of Taurus, (Mt. XXVI, 
63-73) asserts thrice the association of Pater-Gemini with Jesus-very 
naturally. But the human level of Peter is not encouraged in 
(Mt. XVI, 21-24), for “he mindeth not the things of God,” the natural 
coursa ( heliacal setting ) of Canopus, and is carried off by one 
fact only. But Peter is just human as well as, as Gemini, astrono- 
mical when he asserts (Mt. XXVI, 31-35) “If all ghail be 
offended in thee, I will never be offended”. The eubsequent 
tragedy is the Limitations of Peter, he being least responsible, 
it being the astronomical course. It was not left to him ‘to 
die ‘with the Lord’—tc form an unbroken company { Mt. 
XXVI, 35), And the course of Canopus { set beliacaliy ) extends to 
three signs forther-Gemini, Cancer and Leo, the three disciples 
ate taken with him (Mt. XXVI, 36-46) but they fell heavy 
with aleep-the three signe wherein Canopus is left alone-in agony 
and here Mt, seems to have changed the order into one we 
read in Mark IIT. 16-19. But Peter wante to follow the Master 
walking on the watere-on waves (Mt. XIV, 22-33). The two 
months before*Virgo are of rainy season and Peter as Gemini can- 
not follow into the rainy season, with the master. Even (naturally) 
he has difficulty in recognising him “Lord, tf t be thou...” eince 
Canopus was not yet risen ( heliacally ) although it was crossing 
the region of waters “ walking upon the sea.” All except Peter 
felt it to be apparition which was natural, they did not see or feel the 
 { heliacally ) set star even as much as Peter, Gemini, albne could 
feel to a limited extent. That was the ‘little faith’ in Peter 
( Mt.XIV, 31). This is also the time and phenomena of Transfigura- 
tion ( Mt, XVII,1-135 ) when Canopus is in clouds (heliacally set 
und rainy season) in company with divine personages. This 
vision is left to the three signs between Gemini and Virgo. Why 
Andraws is left out casinot be ascertained at present. 


We need not multiply instances which elucidate more and 
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more the nature of Christ and the twelve, the Canopus and the 
twelve signs; the same elements will explain the Resurrection. 
Betrayal and the resurrection are the phenomena of yearly re- 
currence. “Hethat hath ears, let him hear” (Mt. XIII. 43), 
Rising and setting of the signe is also referred to in Mt. XTX, 
30. “But many shall be last that are first; and first that are last ”. 
Thus the twelve in rotation carry the work of the Master including 
the miracles and the betrayal every year. We repeat that Canopus 
is the key to the life of Christ, of “ Gospel ". 


INDRA AND AHALYA 
BY 
R, SHAMA SASTRY 


It is related in the Epics that Indra, the aun, loved Ahalyd, the 
wife of Gotama, who, coming to know oftheir intimacy, cursed 
Indra to be spotted and Ahaly& to be a sjone. Yielding to her 
entreaty, he said that when Rama, the son of Dasaratha, steps over 
Ahaly&’s stony form, she will recover her former form, With a view 
to account for Indra’s immoral conduct, Kumérila, the founder of 
the school of Vedic exegesis, named after him, oxplained the 
story ag a form of sun-dawn myth, which is translated by Prof. Max 
Miller as followa:— 

“Prajapati, the lord of creation, isa name of the gun, and he is 
called so, because he protects all creatures. His daughter Uaas is the 
dawn, And when it is said that he was in love with her, this only 
means that at sun-rise the sun runs (sbhyeti) after tha dawn, the 
dawn being at the same time called the daughter of the sun, because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner, if it is aaid that 
Indra was the seducer of Ahaiya, this does not imply that god Indra 
committed such crime, but Indra means the sun and Ahalyé ( from 
ahan and li) the night and as the night is seduced and mined by 
the sun of tha morning, therefore is Indra calied the paramour of 
Ahalyai". Criticising Kumiarila's view the professor says When 
the Reveda says that Agni is the lover of maidens ( jarah kanina&m, 
1, 66, 4) and the lover of dawns (usasam jarah, VII,9,1), when 
it says, prabodhaya jatitar jdramindram ( X, 42, 2), O singer 
wake up the lover Indra, it would, [ think, be rather inappropriate 
to say that jara means destroyer. Probably the word is derived 
form jar, tv go, to approach, which is a root in group No, 118 of the 
the list. The Reveda ( X,3,3) says about Agni thus—svasiram 
jaro abhyeti—the lover approaches the sister (the dawn )}.” 

Ii is to be noted that Ahaly4 is one of the five maidens, the mere 
mention of whose names is stated to destroy all sin, They aro 
(1) Ahalyd, (2) Draupadi, (3) Tara. (4) Tara, (5) Mandodart. 
I take these kany&s ( Vedic kanas ) to be the following asterisms, 
for renson that the word kan& is used in RV, X, 61 to denote tho 
same asterisms, Ahalyi is Ardr& which is compared to a coral 
atone in the list of asterisms, Draupadiis Visakha which is com- 
pared to a tree ( Aévattha or pippala ) with ita root turned up and 
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its branches down; she is the daughter of Dru-pada, the root of the 
tree. Of the two Taras, one is Rohini, the mother of Budha, Mer- 
cury; the second is P, Phalguni, the wife of Vali, first, and then of 
Sugriva, Indra’s son, and father of Jupiter, Mandodarl is Saranyu 
{ Asvini ), the mother of the ASvins, the two Asvin asterisms; or 
Krttika, or P. Asaidha, the mother of Agni, Mars. Ahaly& means not 
haly4, not fit for ploughing, thatis atony ground. Since Ardra is stone, 
Bhe is Ahalydé. She is the wife of Gotama, the best bull, the moon, 
the husband of the 27 asterisms. The curse implies a2 solar eclipse 
by the asterism Ardra, when the asterism takes the appearance of a 
colourless stone and Indra, the sun, appears marked with thousands 
of apote, and Gotama, the colourless moon, is near the sun, it being 
& New-moon day. She regains her brilliant colour on a fuli-moon day 
when the feet, rays, of Rama, the sun, 180° from her, fall upon her. 
This seems to be the simple significance ot the allegorical story of 
Ahalya. 


61 | Annaie, BLO, BI. | 


NARHAD INSCRIPTION OF VIGRAHARAJA IV, V. 1218 
BY 


DaSHARATHA SHARMA 


The name of the Cahamdna ruler Vigraharaja IV or Visala- 
deva of Sakambhari is well known to students of Rajput history. 
He ruied from about ¥. 1209 to 1223, and* was responsible for the 
capture of Delhi from the the Tomaras, defeat of the Ghaznavite 
ruler, most probably either Khusrau Shah or Khusrau Malik, and 
for the building of the Sarasvati-mandira of Ajmer on the site of 
which and built out of whose materials stands the mosque popularly 
known as Adhat din ka Jhompra, Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar's Hst of the 
inscriptions of Northern India mentions three records of this ruler, 
bearing respectively the dates V. 1210, 1211, and 1220, The in- 
scription published here for the firat time beara the date V. 1218, 
and is based on an estampage kindly supplied by Captain Principal 
S. D., Pande of the Birla College, Pilani. The inscription was 
originally discovered at Narhad, formeriy known as Narbhata, and 
is now in the Birla College, Pilani ( Jaipur Siate, Rajputana ). 


TEAT 


Om. Samvat 1218 Marga vadi 15 

Sanau Naigamanvaya-K4yastha-Thakura 
Szi-Sricandra~suta-VUhana-putra~ 

Talhanafh) svargaloke gatah 1! 
Paramabhattaraka-Maharasjadhiraja~Pa— 
ramesvara-Srimad = Vigrahardjadevarajye Tha, 
SrI-Somade(ve}ns nijasya..,’ rthe 

[deha ] kérSpita 1 éubham bhavatu tl 


pao re SPP 


1 Three letters here are extremely indistinct, 


THE IMPERIAL MYSTICS OF DELHI 
BY 
8. R. SHARMA 


My heart, like the bud of the red, red ross, 
Lies fold within fold aflame ; 

Would the breath of @ven s myriad eprings 
Blow my heart's bud to a rose ? 


Posts and Mystics are difficult to distinguish one from 
another, They sre in imagination all compact. But, while all 
poets need not be mystics, all mystica are assentially poetic, Their 
hearts‘ like the buds of the red, red rose, He fold within fold 
aflame.’ The above lines, worthy of a poet and mystic, are not 
from Biake, but from Babur—the founder of the Mughal Empire 
in India. 


Muoh has been written about the emperora of this dynasty of 
Delhi, but little that is of abiding human interest. Historians, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are incorrigibly—almost in- 
tolerably—political. Ifthey were a whit more Auman their app- 
eal would be wider and more enduring. Under the purple poli- 
tical cloak of the Mughal emporors there was always beating a 
warm human heari; under their jewelled crown was often a 
philosophical head concealed. The purpose of the present cau: 
serie is to throw some concentrated light upon this least suspect- 
ed aspect of Mughal history. 

To avoid being mystical ourselves, it is desirable to defing 
our principal terms and the limitations of our ssope, In the first 
place, ‘ mystic ‘ is here not to be understood in a rigidly schole- 
etic sense. Secondly, the amperots themselves were too much 
pre-oceupied with political activity to allow ‘the breath of even 
a myriad eprings * to blow their heart’s buds into fully blossom- 
ed roses. But the glimpses availabie to us, from their own writ- 
ings or recorded sayings, cortainiy indicate a mystical vein 
running through their inner lives. They were primarily or out- 
wardly mon of action ; else, they could not have builé up and 
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administered so magnificent an empire. In their domestic life 
they were deeply sooial; without which they would have been 
unapproachable tyrants. .But beneath all these ‘fold within fold 
aflame ' was an intenge personality romantic and poatical like 
Babur’s, refined and humane like Humf&yiin’s, intellectual and 
eclactio like Akbar’s, epicurian and hedonistic like Jah&ngir’s, 
and Shahjahdn’s, or esoteric and myatioal like Dara Shukoh's, 
and stoic and puritanical like Aurangzil‘s. All thease wore un- 
doubtediy great men despite their well-Enown weaknesses. But 
for the political accident of their*birth, had they been free to 
develop their private individualities, tha Mughal emperors might 
have been a family of cultivated gentlemen, philosophers, poata, 
pirs, with their minds and hearts suffused with religious 
mysticism. 


In the light of the above remarks let us now acquaint our 
selves, as intimately as the records permit, with these imperial 
mystica. 


+ + + + 


Babur was truly and ainoerely raligious, though he changed 
his sectarian labels (Sunné and Sia ) to suit political exigencies. 
So aleo did Humayin, to get the support of the Persians. The 
addiction of the one to wine, as of the other to opium, did not 
tarnish the soul of either. The conqueror of Hindustan begine 
his autobiography with the invocation ‘In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate ;” and this is no mere conventional 
dedication, As the Wagiit testifies, Babur never forgot God in 
the hour of victory or defeat. “By the grace and mercy of 
Almighty God,” he records about his triumph at Panipat, * this 
difficult affair was made easy to ms,” Quoting from the Vordn 
on another cacasion he exclaims: 

“ Say,--O God! who possessest the kingdom! Thou givest 
it to whom Thou wilt and Thou ta‘cest it from whom Thou wilt! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art Almighty. ’ 

When he recovered almoat miraculously, from the poicon ad- 
ministered to him at Delhi (on 21 December 1526 ), he wrote in 
letter: “ He who has been near to death knows the worth of 


life... God gave me new~birth! -Through God I know today 
the worth of life, ” 
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But, even more than the above citations, the following two 
ocossions will serve to illustrate the sparkling sincerity of the 
man of faith that Babur essentially was-~ 


On the ove of his battle with Rain&é Sanga—" On Monday the 
23rd of the first Jumada (Ib. 25th), when I went out riding, I 
rafiected, as I rode, that the wish to cease from sin had been 
always in my mind, and that my forbidden acts had set lasting 
stain upon my heart. Suid I, ‘Oh! my soul’ 


* How long wilt thou draw savour from sin? 
Repentance is not without savour, taste it!’ 
{ Persian } 
‘Through years how many har sin defiled thes ? 
How much of paace has transgression given thee? 
How moch hagt thou been thy passiona’ slave ? 
How much of thy life uve away ?' 
( Turki ) 
In this mood of sincere repentance~—characteristic of deeply re- 
ligious men—B&bur renounoed his long addiction fo wine. The 
farmin which he issued on this oceasion opens with the words 
of the Goran: “ Let us praise the Long—suffering one who loveth 
the penitent and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let 
thanks be rendered to the gracious one who absolveth his debtors 
and forgiveth thosa who sask forgiveness, He goas on to state 
that ‘the nature of man is prone te evil, and that the abandon- 
ment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid and the 
help that cometh from on high.’ 


“ After some days of sorrow and repentance, we (from the 
Shah to the aipahs ) abandoned ail evil practices ona by ona, and 
the gates of retrogression became closed. On this occasion »I 
received a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say : 
“Ta not the time yat come unto those who beliave, that their 
hearta should humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that 
truth which hath been revasled?” Thereupon we set ourselves 
to extirpate the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked 
at the gate of repentance. The Guide of help assisted us...and 
An order was given that with the Holy War there should begin 
the still greater war which has to be waged againet sensuality.” 
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Here we are face to face with a religious Mystic rather than 
an ordinary conqueror. His ond was of s piece with this trait. 

“OGod! if a life may be exchanged for a life, I, who am 
Babur, give my lifo and my being for Hum&yian. ” 


During the, rite fever surged over him, and convinced that 
his prayer and offering had been accepted, he cried ont,” I have 
borne i¢ away | I have borne it away |’’ . 

Such was the sunset of the first of the philosophical minded 
Mughal emperors. Indeed bad Babur proclaimed on the eve of 
the battle of Khanua: 

Who comes into the world will die; 

What lasts and lives will be God, 

( Persian ) 

Fe who hath entered the saaembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the sup of death, 

He who hath comé to the inn of life, 

Passeth at last from Earth’s house of woe, 

( Turki ) 

Before Babur quitted the inn of life, ha had once contemplated 
abdication in favour of his beloved son Humaydn, declaring 

“ Though I be not related to dervishes, 

Yot am I their follower in heart and soul, 

Bay not a king is far from a dervtah, 

I am a Eing but yet the slave of dervishts. ™ 
HumA&yin, the son of such a father, and carefully trained by him, 
lived to be a gentleman of refinement and oulture. But we are 
more concerned here with his inner life than his social and in- 
tellectual accomplishments. His religious faith, however, bordered 
too often on superstition. His oredulity in omens and astrology 
are too well known fo require mention in datail. According to 
Khwandamir, ‘ His mind is the seat of the secrets of eternity. 

Hla heart ia the receiver of the rays of God's quidance ; 

Hia words (are) the discoutses of the seorets of truth. 

Even if we regard these as conventional epithets, Humayiin 
certainly indulged in innovations whieh revealed the workings 
of hia mind, For instance the mystical values he attached to 
the number fwelve. “For, twelve is the number of digits on 
which the regulation of most worldly affairs, and of every mo- 
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mentous business has been ordained since the creation of the 
world to the present time. Firstly because the eighth heaven is 
divided into the twelve Signs of the Zodiac and the direction of 
ten revolutions of the Sun, the Moon and the stars, and the seven 
planets is contingent on the Signs of the Zodiac, And the calcula- 
tions for months and years are based on their revolutions, and 
the light of the truth of this ides shines as the passage of days 
and months in different parts of the universe.” { Khwandamir) 
This is sheer obscurantism or pseudo-mysticism, Yet, if it is 

true as is recorded, Humayin had the presentiment of his death 
when * This day after paying my morning devotions a mysterious 
thing occurred and a secret inspiration brought this quatrain in 
my lips: 

*O God, make me woholiy thine, 

Acquaint me with thine attributes. 

Tyrannous Reason hath orippled my soul. 

Oall ma Thine own madman and seat me free. " 

( Akbarnadmé ) 

Whence this mysticism ? 


+ + + 


Akbar’s religious views and philosophical proclivities are 
well-known. Thathe was what Vincent Smith haa called a 
atudent of comparative religion is also quite patent. But apart 
from and more than his tnteliectual eclecticilam his own personal 
faith was deeper than his theosophy. Asa ruler indeed he tried 
to gather 

From esoh fair pliant the blossom choicest grown, 
To wreathe a orown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Musalman, 

Brahmin, and Buddhist, Christian and Parsee, 
Thro’ ali the warring world of Hindustan, 


And 
To hunt the tiger of opprassion cut, 


From office; and to spread the Divine Faith, 
Like calming oil on all theie stormy creadg,...... 
‘to nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 
And aldhemise old hatés into the gold, 

Of Love, and to make it ourrent....., 
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Abol Fazl would have us believe that “Numbers of those 
who have bid adieu to the world, such as Sonnsssees, Calandara, 
Philosophers, and Sofees,”’ had “their eyes opsned unto know- 
ledge’ by this Majesty whose insight was esoteric. His prayers 
were effectively addressed to heaven to support their aspirations 
to translate them “ from seeming existence, unto real existence ” 
( Ain-e~Akbari ). It ia this aspect of Akb&r's personality that ia 
of interest to us here. His mystio temperament and inclinations 
are admitted by all critiog including Viacent Smith. “ His re- 
ligious speculations and vagaries,’ Smith writes," rested prima- 
rily on the fact that he was born with the mystic temperament. 
Later in life he cama more uncer the influence of Hindu pan- 
theistic doctrine, which has close affinities with Suft teaching. 
Throughout ali phases he seems always to have chertshed the myatic’s 
sdeal of close and direct communion with God, unobscured by pri: 
estly intervention or disputable dogmas...He remained a mystic 
to the end,” ( Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 348-9 ). 


Quite early in life, when Akbar was only fourteen years of 
age (in 1557 ), he appears to have got sick of the world of ‘short~ 
sighted men’ and was consumed with a passion toe be away from 
men and utterly alone, In solitude he ‘sommuned with God’ 
and was immersed in ecstasy. Such a fit came over him often. 


“ One night,” he said, “ my heart was weary of the burden of 
lifa, when suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange 
vision appeared fo me, and my epirit was somewhat comforted, ” 
(° Hapry Sayings,’ din. vol. iii, p. 388 ). 

Of auch an cocasion we have detailed impressions recorded 
by both Abi] Facl and Baddani, Early in May 1578 Akbar aat 
outona hunt. But suddenly the mystical mood osptured his 
being. He called off all activity and gathered up ‘ the skirt of 
his genius from earthly pomp.’ ‘ A sublime joy took possession 
of hia bodily frame. The attraction ( jazaba ) of cognition of God 
cast itaray’ ( Abal Faz] ). According to Badsinl, ‘an oxtra- 
ordinary change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent 
as cannot be accounted for. And every one attributed it to some 
cause or other; but God alone knoweth secrets. 


‘Take cate! for the grace of God comes suddeuly, 
It vomes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise,’ 
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Commenting further upon this phase of Akbar’a life Abail Fazl 
adds: “ About this time the privaoy of the Spiritual world took 
possession of his holy form, and gave a new aspect to his world- 
adorning beauty...What the chiefs of purity and deliverance 
{ Sufi seers?) had searched for in vain was revealed to him. The 
spectators who were in his holy neighbourhood carried away the 
fragments of the Divine bounty.” A resent writer has tried to 
interpret the Din--Jiaht in terms of scholastic mysticiam, * 
The subject is too vast and controversial for ampler treatment 
here. But the initiation and ths entire discipline of the Shas 
certainly surround the J/ahi with a halo of mysticism : * the pure 
Shast and the pure sight shall never err,” All@h~ho-~Akbar. 

“ Qazi Hamdani caya that ‘the great name’ is the word ‘ 7,’ 
or “ He’’-God=bacause it has a reference to God's nature as it 
shows that He has no other at His side. Again the word‘ Hu’ 
is not a derivative. All apitheta of God are contained in it. 


“ Possibly Handami’s interpretation is true, specially ‘:du’ 
is a Sift term and in his early youth Akbar used to chant these 
Sifi terms’ Za Hu’ and‘ Yu Hadi‘ near the Anuptolao, And it 
is quite probable that the familiar word should ba repeated in his 
Sufi order, ”’ 


The writer above referred to concludes his interesting atudy 
with a commentary on the Dabistan. He cites parallel passages 
from the Qordn and the Persian Sufi writers for every item of the 
ideology of the Din-t-Tiahit, “Asa Sufi” he says, ” Akbar criad 
with brother Sijis like Sadi, Rum!l, Jami, Hafiz, ete. for union 
with Him.’’ The apirit of Akbar's esoteric and eclectic mystic. 
ism is well raflactead in the following crado formulated by Abil 
Fazi '— 

“© God, in evary temple I ges people that worship These, and ia 
every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. Polytheiam and 
Talam feel after Thee. ” 

“Bach religion says, ‘Thou art one, witnout equal’. If it be o 
Moeque, people murmur Thy Holy prayer; and ifit be a Christian 
Church people ring Thy bell from love of Thea, ™ 


* ‘Akbar in the Light of the Din-i-Jifhi’ by M. L, Roy Choudhury, 
M.A,, in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 3rd Session, 
Caloutta, 1939, 


62 [ Annals, B, O. BR. I, ] 
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*'Sometimes I fraquent the Christian clolater, and sometime the 

Mosque, but tt is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. Thy 

elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for neither 

of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth,” 

“ Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodoz, But the dust 

of the petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller. " 

+ + + + 
It is difficult to speak of the mysticism of either Jahangir or 

Shahjahban. Though the fountain of idesliam was not dry in 
their generation it spent its waters in other channels. In spite 
of Jahangir's intellectual allegiance to Sifism and Veddnta, and 
hia interest in ascetica like Jadrip, he “was never deep in any- 
thing but—Wine. ’ 

‘A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 

Beside me’ 
was hia Paradise. Butit was essentially an Earthly Paradise. 
Shah jah4én was not castin a more etherial mould, despite his 
interest in saints. 

* Love is as old as man, 

But since thia love bagan, 

None loved like Shih Jahan, ’ 

“Fam an artist, and [ worship beauty, 

Worship it and orseate it. 

The real Jahan ia in my palaces, 

And in my love of thee. 

Ef write my name--ibe name of 8hib Jahin— 

in the endufing fabric of my marbles, 

And when the empire of our Mogul line, 

Crambles in the inevitable flux of tima, 

And Akbar and Jahingir are but worda, 

That movarchise in musty obronicles, 

Moen still shall say, 

Jahan built this, and this, 

Those dreams in stone wore dreamed by ShSh Jahan, 


Jabin of the unalterable love, the which, 
He treasured mors than these ; 
The greatest builder and the greatest lover, 
That ever walked the earth,” 
( Jast, L. 8,~S804 Jahin 
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Shab Jah&n’s contributions to mysticism are the Taj Mahal 
in the realm of art, and the philosophy of Dar& Shukoh in the 
reaim of religion. Of the former one has written 

‘Not arobitesture! aa ail othera are 
Bué the Proud passion of Emperor's love 
Wrought into living stone.' 


Indeed its charmis eternally mystical. Of Dara Shukoh asa 
Mystic wo shall presently speak, Manwhile we might dispose of 
Aurangzib who had the reputation of being a Zinda Pir. He ia 
more of an enegma: In his private life he was intensely reli- 
gious,—puritanical, stoic. Witness his spreading a carpet, kneel- 
ing and praying in the thick of the fight on the frontier against 
the Uzbeks. It served to mystify his enemy. But as Dara stig- 
matised him he was a namG@zi. Yet his last letter to Prinoo 
Azam reveals unmistakably the soul of a mystic -— 

* Peace be on you! 

* Old age bas arrived and weakness has grown strong; strength bas 

left my limbs, I oame alone and am going away alone, I know not 

who Iam and what Ihave bean doing. The daya that have been 

Speut except in austerities hava left only regret behind...... 

‘Life so valuable, has gone away for nothing, Ths Master has beon 

in my house, but my darkened eyas cannot see his splendour. Life 

lasts not; no trace is left of the daya that are oo more; and of the 

future there ix no hope..,... 

'T brought nothing with me { into the world ), and am carrying away 

with me the fruita of my aing, I know not what punishment will fall 

onme. Though I have strong hopes of His grace and Eindness, yet 

in view of my acts anzlety doea not leave me. When [ am parting 

from my own aslf, who else would remain to ms? 

‘Whatever the wind may be, 

T am launching my boat on the water’ 


+ + + + 


Daré Shukob was the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi. 
In fact his mysticism disqualified him for the imperial role 
which brought about the tragedy of his life, “‘ An exalted soul, 4 
nobie heart, a liberal mind, a freshness of outlook, « lofty ideal- 
igm, and an inexhaustible thirst for knowledge--these were 
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the uncommon gifta with which nature endowed bim. ” He read 
much Persian poetry, hia biographer Dr, Qanungs tells us; but 
Firdausi and Sadi had far less interest for him than Rim! and 
Jami, Indeod, he read muoh besides, including the Bhagavad 
Gila, the Upanisads and other Hindu Vedantic works, 

Dar’ like all other mystics had visions. In one of these, one 
night, ‘in the prime of hia youth ’' an “angel cried ont to him 
in a dream four times: “ God has bestowed upon thee what no 
king on earth did ever get.”’ In time, Dar& telis ua,“ the fore- 
shadowing of it began to be manifest, and day by day the vail 
was lifted little by little.” He joined the Qadiri school of 
mystics and instinct or inspiration Jed him in his quest of the 
Tawhid: ‘Take one step out of thyself, that thou mayst arrive 
at God,’ Limitations of space do not permit us to follow Dara 
through all the intricacies of ‘the Path.’ We should therefore be 
content with only a few glimpses. 


“ I have no hope of reaching the goal through my own deeds 
and acts,” aays the Prince, “ My sole reliance ison thy mercy, 
Olord!’’ In hia Risala-i-Hagnuma, written in ‘the intoxication 
of Union,’ Dara declarea— 


(i) “No one is a stranger to thea in this Universe; on what- 
ever thou layest thy hands, that confronts thee as thy own self. 


(ii) “O thou who seekest God everywhere, thou verily art 
that God and nof separate from Him. This searoh of thine is 
exactly like the search of the drop for the oocan, when it is al- 
ready in the midst of the waters of the ocean. 

(iii) “ When thou shalt onrry this stage to perfection, then 
there will remain no doubt that thou art the truth,” 

Even a bare recital of the titles of his works will give the 
reader some idea of Dar&’s coutributions to the literature of 
mysticiam. (1) Safinat-ul-awitya or tives of Muslim Saints is 
* full of the pain of search’ in the path of Sifiem; (2) Sakniat- 
td-awiya, dealing mainly with the life of saint Mian Mir of 
Lahore, incidentally notices the varions stages of the mystic 
journey ; (3) Aisala-i—Hagqnuma, or the Compass of Truth, was 
written for the instruction of novices in the Path of Sufism; 
(4) Majmua-ai-Baharain, or Mingling of two Oceans, ia the pro- 
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duct of comparative study of Hinduism and Islam; (5) Sirr—ui- 
asrar, or the Seoret of Seorets is the appropriate title of his trans- 
lation of the Upaniesads; (6) Hasanai-if-Arijin, comprises a 
defence of his pantheistic views as against the criticism of the 
orthodox Muslima;(7) Tarigat-ul-Bagigal gives a more eloquent 
expression to his favourite idealism; and (8) Tarjuma-i~Joga- 
Vashishts a translation of the Poga—vasista. 


In the ripeness of his wisdom and learning D&ra sang: 
“Thou art in thea Eaabs aa well as 
in ihe Somnath temple; 
In the convent né well as in the tavern. 
Thou art at the same time 
the light and the moth; 
The wine and the oup, the cage and the fool, 
the friend and the stranger...... 
Thou art thyself the rofe and 
the amoroua nightingale: 
Thou art thyself the moth around , 
the light of thine own beauty. “ 

Here indeed is the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi 
en raport with the soul of India; and in the words of Dr. Qanungo- 
“Tt ia hardly an exaggeration to any that anyone who intends to 
take up the solution of religious peace in India must begin the 
work where Dar&é Shukoh had left ifand proceed on the Path 
chalked out by that Prince.” 


THE EXTENT OF MAHARASTRA AS FOUND IN THE 


ATHOLE INSCRIPTION 
BT 
8. R. SHENDE 
I, INTRODUCTION 


This isan humble attempt to draw to this gubject the atten- 
tion of learned scholars whose wider knowledge and deep study 
will surely settle the issue. The writer here merely opens it. 


In this article an attempt is made to determina the territories 
which were included in Maharastra according to the Aihole 
inscription! ( of the 556th year of the Saka Era, and the 3735th 
year after the great Mahdbh&rata War )} which describes, in its 
25th verse, Mab&rdstra as, 

ATAMTINAS BT ACTS 
TATHAATAAANT SA TATA, | 
i.e. “ Who ( Pulakes! IT } attained sovereignty of the Tri Maha- 
rastra containing 99000 villages.”’ The territory covered by 
this Tri Mahdrdstra ia not shown in the poam, in clear terms, 
and therefore we have toaearch it out. But before doing ao, it 
will be helpful to see what we know of ita colonization. 


I]. COLONIZATION OF MAHARASTRA 


The first Aryan colonist® of DaksinSipatha, we know of, 
according to tradition, ia Agasti, who crossed the Vindbya 
mountain and settled in Vidarbha’ Agasti being one of the 





1 {1) Ind. Ant. Vol. ¥: 67; Vol. VIE: 237 
(2) Eol. Ind. Vol. VI: 1 
(3) Selections from Sanekrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar, Part I, p. 37 ff. 


4 HARTA, ATCRIOS, Ut po, Sw, Pez to PEM. 
MroAiRRCAe, aUH OS, THT #2, AgeetyZérama situated in Vidarbha 
oat be traced hore, 
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authors’ of the Vedic hymns, we can take back the date of the 
colonization of Mah&érastra to the date when the Vedas wers 
being composed {. e. nearly 4 thousand yeara before the com- 
mencement of the Saka Fira, Reference to fart gat in atte? 
10, 61. 8 and to faqd? in gaqa Aram 14, 5,5,22 support this 
view. The big colonies of Maharastra are: 


(1) M&lava (3) Aparinta 
(2) Aémaka (4) Vidarbha 
(a) Nasikya (5) Kuntala 


(b ) Patanika 
(c) Karhdtaka 


Here arza is mentioned ss a part of AERTS because there 
existed a dialect of greet, the language of sererez, of the 
name of safest,‘ a dialect spoken in aaa, the famous city of 
Aisa, AteTt seems to have heen colonized in Vedic period.® 


These we find recorded and form parts of Maharastra, 
The looations of theas colonies were since then well known, 
There were minor colonies such as FPandu EKastra, Deva 
Rastra,* Gopa Rastra,’ Malla Rastra etc., and are accepted as 
parie® of Mah&rastra. Ali these colonies were,in these daya, 
being treated as “* Rastras”® and their residents as “Rastrikas.’' 

These Rastras being of the same race, religion and culture, 
must have been in close contact with one another for several 
centuries, and must have developed a common oiviliza- 


a ee 


1 rag 1.179. 
9 4000 to 1500 years before Saka era [ (8) Orion by Tilak { 1898 Hd. } 
P. 919, 


(b) wmciy sautgana by Dixit (1951 Ed. } p. 136 J. 

* The date of WAT Aig is fixed at 3100 yeare before aq Era ( artahq 
THTATMT page 128 ), 

‘ord GERsMsainaaing der” urpaater of ase, 

§ jaar river of sq] ia probably jan; montioned in srg 4, 8, §, 

6 gaz can be assigned to the southern part of Satara district wher 
there ia b village named gqzz in Tasgaon Taluka. 

¥ Maer ig Araces (MraT) one of the 7 Konkans (Ind, Ant, Vol. VIII, 
page 18 ). 

8 Flistory of Medimval Hindu India by Vaidya, Vol, I, p. 259. 


® Bom, Gaz, Vol. I-Part II, page 143. 
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tion, one language and the same social customs. Consequently 
all these colonies or Rastras and Ragtrikas must have been 
amalgamated into one society and a big nation, with Mabarastra 
as their common name, after the colonization of qferm@ry had 


taken place. a 


Té ia not possible to determine the exact date of sucha 
transformation, requiring as it does several hundreds of yeare; 
still it can be presumed that it must have taken place ten 
centuries prior to the Saka Era. 


Til. MAHARASTRA PRIOR TO PULAKESIN II 


The nameof this Union occurs first in Mahdvaso,' in the 
course of the desorfption of Asoka‘s missionary expeditions to 
the different parta of Bhairatavargs. One of these parts was 
Maharatta, the Pali form for Mah&rastra. Sines these expeditions 
belong to the 4th century prior to Sake Era, this first mention of . 
the name should be eafely assigned to that period. The reference 
for the second time is found in the Kamasitra* of VatsySyana 
( eeqraq) of the first century of the Saka Era as Maha 
raéstrakiném ( aerreremmd) and Mahdrastrikya ( aetrferet ) 
and in Brhatsambita® of VarShamihira (by about the 5th cen- 
tury of the Saka Era) as Mah&rSstrih ( SETITeST: }. 


Jt is evident from the above that the use of this name is made 
very rarely in literature buf those of the colonies are very 
common till the 10th century. The oldest name Dandak&ranya 
( gagarzeq ) ia still in use in the opening of the Samkalpa { Hee) 
in our rites as Marea: start or gat mi? (as the case may be ) 


All the four references stated above are mere mention of 
the name but the location of the country is givan nowhere, As 
the subject-matter of those books oalls for no occasion to apecify 
it, it Ia no wonder that they remain silent on thia point Now 





1 Torner’s Mabfvaso: 71 to T4, 


2 weniegem: { serltrey: ferq: ) Vol. 2, Ch. 5, Bec. 29. agimaong Vol. 2, 
Ch, 4, Seo. 1L. ( STS } published by Chaukhbamba Sanskrit Saries, Bensres, 


® Oh. 10, verse 8 Page 6&6 of the commentary by Kern ( 1865 Hd. ). 
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the location is mentioned for the first time in the inaoription 
referred to in the opening paragraph. 


IV. COMMENTATORS UNHEEDFUL OF MAHARARTRA 


Tha Ajihole inscription has been commented’ upon by good 
many learned and sable scohlars from varied points of views but 
none have viewed it from the point of the extent of Mah&rastra, 
the only exception being of the late Dr. Ketkar whohas drawn 
the attention of the readers of hie Pricina Mah@r&stra ( aida 
wees —pp. 459 ff.) to this point and promised to deal with it in 
the scoond volume of that series. 


The historicity® of this inscription haa been tested and certi- 
fied by s good many research scholars and since then it has been 
proved very useful to the student of history. 


V. THE FIRST SEVENTEEN STANZAS 


The first 13 stanzas of the inscription deai with the achieve- 
ments of the ancestors of Pulakedl JI. The verse 14th, tells us that 
Mangalisa, who was in charge of the administration of the 
kingdom, tried to betray Pulakesi, the hetr-spparent to tha 
throne, by inatalling his own son to the Gadi. But the 15¢hb 
narrates that the aims of Mangallsa are frustrated, that he is 
killed in the scuffle, and that Pulakesl comes to thathrone. The 
16th informs us that on account of the chaos arising from the 
conflict between uncle and nephew, those kings, whose territo- 
ries were so far conquered and annexed’ to their own by the 

Calukyasa, pisked up this opportunity to try to recover these ; the 


1 Bes foot-note 1 on page 494. 
4 (1) Epi, Ind, Vol. VI: 3 ( Kieslhorn ) 
(2) Ind, Ant. Vol. ¥: 68 ( Fleet!) 
(3) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol, L Part IE: 131 by D. B, 
Diskalkar, M.A. 


? In verse 9 Kirtivarm® had overpowered Nala, Kadambs and Maurya 
kings, The Nales were ruling in Kalifga and Maeurgas and Eadambaas in 
Konkana, 

(Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by D. B. Diskalkar, Vo! L, Part IL, 
P, 32}. . 

63 [ Annals, B. O. BR. I. ] 
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BUT SS AVE Wy.... inthe 17th relates a concrete instance 
of such a revolt by Appéika and Govinda. Inthie way when 
Pulakesi came to the throne we find that all these internecine 
feuds had resulted in diminishing his kingdom which once 
had indeed extended from the Western to the Eastern seas { @: 

Banciea: V. 11). Verses 9,10,12% and 13 support the 
above statement. 


VI. Two DIVISIONS OF THE CONQUESTS 


The verses which desoriba the conquests of Pulakest, if one 
were to look into them minutely, sre in two divisions. The first 
division contains verses 18 to 22, Verses 23 fo 25 do not narrate 
any conquest. Then again description of conquests commences 
from v. 26 and is carried on till v. 31. This is the second divi- 
sion. The intention of the poet in thua dividing the conquest 
oan weil be imagined from the verses 23 to 25. In V. 23 ha tells 
the story of the total defeat of Harsa by the king, The v. 24 
shows the King’s military powers by telling that he did not feel 
necessity of maintaining elephants, the strongest factor of the 
militia of those days, for the protection of his kingdom beyond 
the Narmad&, In v. 25 the poet showers eulogies in glaring 
terms on his king for “having attained sovereignty of the 
Mahfrfstra which was as big as to contain 99000 villages, ” 


There are two more points that make this intention of the 
poet more clear. The firet is thie,that the description of the 
conquests is not in the order in which these took place but in 
geographical sequence. We quote here two instances in aupport 
of the above statement. The first is that of the conquest of the 
faege in v. 27, territory in Godavar! district of tha Madras Pre- 
Bidency, whioh tock place, according to V. Smith, in 609 A. D. 
( Earty History of India : 1914 Ed. p. 425). The other is that of 
the battle between Pulakesl and Harse which, as Dr. A. &. 
Altekar saya ( Annals of B.O. R. L, Vol. XIII, page 306), had 
taken place between 630 and 634 A.D. The post describes the 
former conquest in verse 27 and the latter in verse 25. 

And the second point is that the post observed this 
geographical sequence with the intention of bringing toge- 
ther the parte of Maharastra which were not so far in the 
possession of Pulakeél, who had just conquered these aa described 
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in verses 18 to 22, And this motive is further strengthened by 
the fact that the poet stops describing the further conquests and 
begins describing military greatness and praising the king as in 
Verses 25, 24 and 25, These aulogies are supported by the facts 
that “the fame of the King of the Decoan reached the ears of 
the king of Persia'’’. and Pulskesi assumed the title of Tiare 
after he conquered Hares.” And the praises end by telling that 
the king becams overlord of whole of the Mahdrdstra. It is 
at{ll wonder that the poet does not hera lose the opportunity 
of recording the extent of that country. The poet is out to aulo- 
gisae the king. The inscription is a Pradasti (eulogy) and 
henes it can be presumed that, having found the king overjoyed 
at his being the master of the whole of Mah&r&stra, the poet did 
utilise this opportunity rightly asin verse 25. Had it not been 
so there is no reasOn why the poet should mention Mah&ra&stra 
and its dimensions. 


It should be further noted that part of Mahardstra was al- 
ready his, when he ascended the throne and that the king did not 
conquer it afresh. It is alao worth noting that the culogies are 
not given along with each conquest, nor are they a6 the end of 
all the conquests, but are given when he dascribes the king as 
“having attained soveraignty of MaharSstra.”” 


Therefore the verses 18 to 22 make one division of the des- 
oription of conquest of such parta of Maharastra which were not 
so far in his possession, 


Varses 26 to 31 make the second division of it. The countries 
mentioned therein were outside Maharagtra. 


Verse 32 sums up tha second division and the description of 
the conquests. 
The verses 25 and 32, quoted below, will speak for themselves. 


Verse 25: 
favtagairanst: aera: wares: 
Paarae TON: toy ATETHSTA: 3 


SS ard 


1 Parle History of India by Smith ( 1914 Ed, }, page 426, ° 
4 Selections from Ssnuskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar Vol. I, Part IT, 
page 153; pi. Ind, Vol, Vil, 163. : 


g00 S. k. SHENDE 
ATTA A AST SN, 
ATATTAAGAATAAT A TAT | 
Vorse 32: 

TMG AMWAee Berard eat 

Aran qfredtimrgsd atgararrer tages | 

arareét aarti afaeg aatetenrarditaara 

TAMUIACSUNCA SAAT TTA Ml 


VIL COUNTRIES COVERED BY MAHARASTRA 


The firat thing in this direction we have to do is to name the 
oountries Puijakesl conquered and the other is to find out 
those he ajready possessed. The territory, covered by the coun- 
tries in these two lists, will help to mark out the countries 
coverea by Mahdr&stra. 


The names of the newly conquered countries are :— 


Serial No, of the The name of Praesent name 
No. the verse the country conquered 

(a) Parts) 1 18 Vanavasi’ Shimoga and 
of Maha- Canara districts, 
ragira 2 19 Kingdom of the The Mysore siate 
Ganga* kings except Shimoga 

district. 
3 19 Kingdom of The tract north- 
Alupa‘’ kings east of Vanavasi, 


—a 
er eee eee 





—_ 


1 (1) Selections from Sanskrit Insocriptiona by Diakslker, Vol, I, Part IT, 
P, 133, 
(2) Mysore Gas, Vol. V, Page 1352 
(3) Vanavesi in Sirei Taluka of North Canara: Dharwar Gaz. 
P. 388, 
2 Bom, Gaz, Vol,I, Part II: 290, Talkhad, the capital of the Ganga 
kings is on the ESveri river south-aust of Mysoré city, 
* Bom, Gaz. Vol 1, Part [E: 309, 
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Serlal No. of the The name of Present name 
No. the verse the country conquered 
4 20 Territory of Southern Kobkana, 
Maurya’ Chief 
5 21 Puri? Thana district. 
§ 22 Lats Desa? Gujaraé, north of 
the Narmada, 
7 22 Malava Desa Malwa. 
§ 22 Kingdom of Soubkhern part of 
Guriara‘ Rajputana, 

(b) Parta] 9 26 Kingdom of Eastern part of 
outside ! Kosala’ Chhattisgarh 
Mahs- { division of CP. 
rastra but not Baster 


and Kanker states. 


1 Barly History of India by V. Smith ( 1914) Page 195. 

* Bom, Gas. Vol. I, Part II: 283. 

*’ (a) J.B. B. RB. A. &, Vol. 21, page 413. 

(b) Dreiser dane by zarsc FH. are (1941 Ed. ) page 282. “ ate 

gartt araror dint aba arty ay mona B, 7” 
(c) Leta ie between Thana and Surat ( Bom. Gas. Vol, I, part I page 
283 foot-note 5) and it wue one of the geven parts of Eonkana. 

# (a) FTB.B.B. AS. Vol. 21, page 415, 

(b) <A Gurjara Chigftain by name Dadda TI waa enling in Lata, and 
this Broach Gurjara kingdom was a petty principality hardly sequal to 2 or 
$3 modern districts, Thia ia not the King whom Pulakedl defeated, Annals of 
the B. 0. KR. 1, Vol. XIII, p. 304, 

(co) Since the poet mentions both Lita and Gurjara hero it is alear 
that he dogs not mean Gurjara ruling in Broach. Taking into consideration 
that Gurjara has been mantioned after Malwa and that the poet preferred 
geographical sequence to describe the conquests, to the order of the countries 
conquered, and tells us that Pulakest firat beat Litas, than Malwa and lastly 
Guriara who were in those daya in Rajputana. Therefore by Gurjara 
we must take their country aa Rajputans and not Broagh nor Lita, Early 
Hiatory of Indis by Smith p. 921 & 922 (1914 Ed.), 

* Vidarbha of the beginning of the Seka Era was a very big country 
divided by Varada river ( qaiqeraiay Act V, verse 13). Maharastra is doa- 
oribed as having been extended upto east sea as “ ctapgaft””? by Mahi- 
nubhiveas. Even teday Halbi, 9 dialect of Marathi, ig the chief language 
of Baster state olose to the eastern ten. Henoe country of Kosala must 
be beyonod the hilly tracta in Ebsiragarh, Nandgacn and other states and to 
the North of Baster and Eanker. 
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Serial No.of the The name of Preseut name 
No, the verae the country conquered 
10 26 Kingdom of 
Kalinga Orissa. 
11 at Pigtapura A Zamindari in 
Godavari district, 
12 28 Kunéla ! Territory between 
Godivari snd 
Kyspaé rivers. 
13 29 Pallava king- Chingalput 
dom of KaficIpura district. 
14 30 Cola? kingdom ‘Tanjore district. 
15 31 Pandya® kingdom Madur& district 
16 31 Kingdom of Malbar and'adjoin- 
Kerala® kings ing native states. 


If tha readers will see the map they will notice that countrias 
mentioned above have formed a circle, From this it can be 
easily inferred that the territory inside this circle was the king- 
dom of PulakesI when he ascended the throne. Though the 
poet does not aay anything on this point it can be ascertained 
from the following facts :-— 


1 The Kalaciri? kingdom was conquered by Mangalisa 
( verge 12 ), 

2 The territory north of Bhimarathi* river where Appa&ika 
and Govind were brought to booka{ V.17) should be Sholapur 
and Usmanabad diatriats. 

3 Vatapi( V. 7 & 32) i.e, Biiapur district was bis capital. 
These three places were, according to this inscription, in bis 
possession when he came to the throne. As to the posseasion of 


— —_————— EE EE 





1 Epi. Ind, Vol. ¥I, page 5. 
* Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, part IT, page 153. 
* The kingdom of Kalaotri was near aftart afar in Nemada by this 
time, They shifted to Tripuri pear Jubbulpore in the 10th cantury. 
# Bhimarathi is present ser or qzaim tiver 
(1) agrannie ae digeeat et deta ay aye: 
arate geet 
(2 ) ainedinivaalad geht aay ata... 
—" aga say gigtn ’’ by Khare, p. 6 
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the unmentioned territories inside the circle, we oan safely 
take them to be parte of hia kingdom, singe he would not leave 
any country unconquered between his socestral kingdom and 
the countries he conquered later on. 


Thus the tracts of land forming parts of Tri Mahédrastra, 
according to Aihole inscription ere -— 
(i) In the possession of Pulakesi when he ascended the 
throne ‘=~ 
Old Names Current Names 


(1) Kingdom of Kalactri (1) Country round about 
Are Atyat in Nemada 
(2) A&maka! (2) Districta of Ehandesh, 
Buldhans, Aurangabad, 
and up fo Jath and 
Kolhapur States. 
(3) Nasikya (3) District of Nasik and 
adjoining territory. 
(4) Karhdtaka (4) Satara district and 
Weatern parts of 
Kolhapur State. 
(5) Kuntala*® (5) 8. M,C. and Kanarese 
speaking districts of the 
- Bombay Presidency 
and of Nizam’s dominion 
and Bellary district. 


1 gafaqm by Dr. P. ¥, Bapat (1924 Ed. } page 143, Slokas 976-7%. Page 
147, Slokaa 1010-1011; Paithan was included in Aémaka. 

8 (a) Iuseriptiona in Northern Karnatsak and Kolhapur by Prof. 
Eundsngar. By Northern Earnatak the authot meant Southern Maratha 
Country and Southern diatriots of the Bombay Presidency. This book con- 
thins a good many refetences to Kuntala from the ingeriptions of the part. 
Henee it is clear that this part was Euntala, in those days, 

(b) De. Sten Eonow tella us that Mahfrdstra oomprigaa Vidarbha and 
EKuntala.—Ind. Ant. Vol. XXX1F, page 180. 
(¢) He again talla us i— 

To the Bouth of AryAvarta wae the great country called Maba- 
rigtra extending Soothward to the Kran and sometimes also including the 
sountry of the Kuntalas which broadly corresponds to the sourthern part of 

{ continued on tie next page ) 
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Old Namea Corrent Names 
(6) No old specific nameis (6) Telugu speaking distriots 
found for this part of Nizam’s dominion 
(7) Vidarbha (7%) Berar (except Buldhana) 
and whole of C. P. 


( except the northernmost 
districta beyond Narmada . 
(ii) Countries newly conqured as in V¥. 18 to 22 shown in 
(Part 7 } list numbering serially 1 to 8. 
Here ends the subject-matter of this paper: still there are 


two more allied points: Tami AERIeHINng and ATAetTEATAATAT 
AQUA deserve special attention. 


VIIL sara aerrgenrs OR france 


These two words have bean transiated by Dr. Fleet’, Dr. 
Kiethorn, Dr. Ketker, and Mr. Diskalkarag (one) “ Maha- 
ragtra; though, while giving the literal meaning, it ia given ag 
* Three Mah&rdstras.” There is no clue or explanation given 
by the post to make claar why he describes Mahdr&stra as 
Tri Mahard4stra and therefore we have to search it from changes 
caused by the political, social and linguistic happenings in 
these parte. 

Our theory of Tri MaharSstra ( feterre ) is as follows :— 

History tells us that many tribes have come down the Punjab. 
The verse 22nd of thia inscription contains Gurjare, who had 
in those days their kingdom in Rajputana, then named after the 
settlers as THT or yareyer. This tribe was very powerfuil and 
much stronger than the then residents. Thera were other new~ 

comers such as Abirs, Huns, Kushans, Shakasa and others. These 


( continuad from the previous page ) 

the Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad.—Lingnistio Burvey of India, Vol. 
VII, page 5. 

(d) Guptas in ga by H.O. Ray Chaudhari, in the Proceadings of the 
History Congress ( Allahabad 1938 }, pages 43-44. 

1 {1) Epi. Ind, Vol. VI, page 10 by Dr. Kisihorn, 
(2) Ind. Ant. Vol, ¥, page 72 and Vol, VIII, p. 244 by Dr. Fleat. 
(3) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol.I, part Il, pages 134 
and 145, by Diskalkar, 
(4) PeScina Mabtrastra by Dr. Ketkar, page 463. 
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new-comers might have had an upper band in the formation of 
a new combination of culture, language, mode of living and 
manners, giving birth to altogether a new society, we find today 
in Rajaputana and Malwa. This process may have been at work 
by the time of ¢tfxeia in some visible form, 


To the south also, there had been a flow coming up of a diff- 
erent language i.e. Kanarese which crossed the borders of 
Karnatak ' i, e. the present Mysore State and entered Kuntala. 
The very Oélukyaa had shifted to Vataéapi where EKanarese had 
then made its way. This language was made vehicle for pro- 
pagation® of their faith by the Jain kings*® of the Ganga, 
Kadamba, Hoysala, Punnadta dynasties. 


It is these Jains who gave the Kanarese a great tif— by oreat- 
ing abundant literature in it. The Kadamba kings were 
ruling over Dharwar and Belgaum districts in the 5th 
century A. D. and their grants,* by copper plate, of villages and 
lands were in furtherance of the Jaln religion. 


Mahéragtrl, one of the corrupt forms of Sanskrit, the langu- 
age of Maharastra, began in those days waning, giving birth to 
& still more corrupt form i.e. Apsabhrarmdss. Another thing 
in this connection to be noted is that the centre of gravity of 
Mabaragtra was in those days in Vidarbha and the western part 
of it i.e. Marathi speaking parts of the Bombay Presidency 
was backward in every respect. Thess two reasona might 
have given a fair chance tothe flourishing Kanarese to make a 
firm footing in Kuntals. 








1 Mysore Gazetteer ( Yol.1, p. 256} “Mysore is properly the qajem 
CGaldwell's Grammer of Dravidian languages {1856 Hd.) p- 6. 
1 Myuaore Gaz, Vol, J, p. 385-86. 
* (a) Tea and aan ( 321 to 397 A.D.) introdace Jainism from A7M- 
@ona: Mysore Gaz. Vol. 1, page 286, 
(b) Jainiam was state oread of the Gabga, Rastrakuta, Kalactri and 
Hoyasal kingsa—-Mysore Gazetteer Vol. I, page 295. 
(co) For more than 1000 years Jainism waa profeused by rulors. 
(d} Upto the 12th cantury A, D, every Kannada writer was Jain, 
— History of Kanarese literature by Rice, page 17. 
4 Belgaum Dist, Gaz. p. 355. 


fd | Annaln. OD. RT 1 
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To this side, unlike the north, the change is only linguistic 
and not social which should be marked. 

Theeae changes mnst have been befora the ayes of the poet 
while desoribing Mah&rastra, as Tri Maharastra. Since there 
are today Hindi dialeota beyond tha Narmad& and Kanarese 
below the Krané, the readers will, it ia hoped, find our theory of 
the origin and mention of Tri Mah&rdstra to be correct. 

It will be interesting to note that thare are 24 names’ (ma- 
jority of countries) with an adjective TH affixed tothem. It is 
for the scholars of ancient history to search ont what should 
be inferred by this f@; whether it has got any specific meaning 
or it merely indicates its greatness. 


TX, waasfugermaa sat agrees 


Ravikirti saye Maharastra contained $9000 villages. It wan 
customary in those days to mention important divisiona with 
figures. It was uncertain whether they indicated the villages 
they contained or their revenue or anything else, Some of the 
antiquariane are doubtful as to what these figures imply. 

The mention of the figure here ie nota doubtful case. It 
clearly refers to villages. This number nearly tallies with that 
of the 1931 sensus figures which are given below. 

Divisions of Tri Mah&rdstra Number of villages 

ak named today, from 1931 census volumes, 
«{ 1} Bombay Presidency ( Br, ) upto 

Mahi Nad! (excluding Kaira, 

and Ahmedabad districts and 


Sind ). 20707 
(2) States in Bombay Presidency 
upto Cambay. 6898 


| A list of worda with an adjactive — :— 
(1) ge (2) fain (3) Gere (4) Grd (5) Gah (6) forge 
(7) ama (8) Gaga (9) fier (10) Gram (11) Bae (12) Rae 
(48 ) Rear (14) Sam (15) ie (16) after (17) Rearwarg ( 18) ahi 
(19) Gf (20) fam (21) Gamer (22) Gerertr ( 23) Gain 
(24 ) fam. 


( from the m&nuscript copy of " Geographical Dictionary ” 
by Pandit Obitrava Shastri of Poona ). 
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Divisions of Tri Maharastra Number of villanes 
As named today, from 1931 census volumes, 
(3 ) Navagari and Baroda divisions 
and Barods town of Baroda 
State. 1627 
(4)C. P. ( Br.) excluding Saugar, 
Bilaspur, Damoh, Jubbulpora 
and Raipur distriats. 29981 
{5)C, P. States: Makrai, Khai- 
ragarh, Nandgaon, Kanker and 


Bastor. 4080 
(6) Nizam’s dominion 21830 
(7) Mysore state 16591 
(8) C. L. States excluding Bundelkhand 

and Baghelkband 12041 


( 9) Districts cf Gwalior state in 
©. 1: Ujjain, Amjera, Sajapur 
and Mandssur. 3706 


Total 117511 


Note:— No figures of Rajputana and Kathiawar atates and 
Northern Gujarat are included in the above list besause these 
are not mentioned in the inscription. Linguistically thease parts 
slao were one with the above. 

This total makes us bold to say that the figura 99000 is not 
an imaginary one; on the contrary its correctness is confirmed. 

Dr. Fleet’ doas not take this figure aa meaningless. 

It is not supposed that the territories referred to above by 
old names cover the same areas. The shanges must have been 
alight; and therefore we are nearer the truth. Tha figure 99000 
can therefore be safely relied upon. 

Since we find the number of the villages of Tri Mahirdstra 
nearly correct we are right when we say that what Pulakest! 
possessed when he ascended the throne and the countries 
he conquered, as described in ¥. 18 to 22, had in those days ona 
collective name of Maharastra. Ali these regions ware, 
in the 6th cantury, being recognised as Mahfrdstra and 
therefore the use of the name of Mahdrdstra by Ravikirti 
for all these territories was correct. It is evident from 


——— rr ee 


[| Bom. Gaz, Vol. I, part II, pages 238, foot-note &. 
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the cultural, social and linguistic revolution that was 
going on by that time; the present day Mahdrdstra is much 
reduced |, as we see from qagtenizeamed Heteeetaqr: ( wade. 
aver of 12th century A. D.), It seems from the Sanskrit sentence 
juet quoted that Kuntala waa not then left out of Maharastra. 

The famous Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, also supports * us. 
He describes PulakeS! to be a mraa king and king of Maha- 
rastra, The description of the travellar of the temperament and 
tendenciag cf the people of Mah&r&stra ia exeotly the same as 
thoge of the present day Mahd&ragtriyans. 


X, Wary THis 13.M AHARASTRA 


The reasons are as under :— 

(1) Pulakesl did not conquer Mahiar&stra as he did other count- 
ties. The heart and major portion of it was already in his possea- 
sion when he came to the throne. 

ryafact *,..... means, he acquired the sovereignty of 
whole of Maharastra by conquering such parts of it which were 
not eo far under his control and oct that he conquered the 
whole of it afresh. 

(2) There was no reason for mantioning the number of 
Villages of Mahdrastra alone, had it bean one of the countries 
conquered by him. This has neithar been done in the case of the 
other countries be brought under him nor at the end of the 
description of all conquests i. o. after Jist verse. 

(3) The verbs* indicating conquests in the verses 18 to 22 


Ee eer ee er ee oe 


' A commentary on gga eApag Published by alagr deea Sama, TANG, 
2 Hiuen Taang visited the capital of Mahrarstra, King of which was 
Pulakeéi II, He ia Esatriya by race. Also he writes about the tempera- 
ment of the people of Mabarastra-Fieet, Dynastigs of the Eanarone 
Districts of Bombay Presidency, page 24. Baesl. Vol. II, page 255. 
S Epi. ind. Vol. Vi:10; Ind, Ant. Vol, VIII: 244, 
4 Varba in verges 18 to 22 and 26 to 31, 
¥.18 saat AIGGAA: 
V.19. aimee: Sargaegiien seta 
V.20. dir aatqagey: TeVTRATe! STAT 
V. 21. gti opagatt 
Vy 28. GSAT! TTT ETT 


( continued on the nex? page ) 
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and 36 to 31 have a clear meaning to that effect but as to 
anraetadfaer ... ... , it may mean “ conquered ” but it emphasises 
“ having attained sovereignty.” 


(4) The poem describes the conquests not in the order in 
which these took place but in a geographical sequence,’ making 
two divisions of verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 34, the former indioat- 
ing parts of Mahdrastra and the latter outside it, 


(5) There wae not any country as Mahésr&straka or Tri 
Maharastra between Malwa, Gurisratré and Kosala in geogra- 
phical sequence, which history knows of. The name of that country 
in those days was Jeiakabhukti, 7 the present day Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand, which is betwean Malwa and Kosala which had 
not a bright history behind it. It was and ie a hilly and back- 
ward country and thinly populated even today. The number of 
Villages of both the countries together, according to 1931 censua, 
is only 11213. It csnnot be Mabardstra and not certainly Tri 
Maharastra. 


{¢}) The proper place for the eulogies showered on Pulakedl 
( V. 25} ought to have been at the end of the conquests after 31st 
verse and not in the middie. These are given neither along with 
each conquest nor st the end of the description of ali, but are 
attached to Mahdrastra only, when Pulaked! attained sovereignty 
and assumed the title of ParameSvara after bringing under his 
control such parts of Mahérastra which were not so far in his 
possession, 


(7) I6 can be shown that linguistically his ancestral king- 
dom plus the countries mentioned in V. 18 to 22 formed in those 
days one unit, 


—-— si me es ee — ee ee 
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V. 26. Sreetion; sone: appz 
V. 27. fqegt te sya! 
¥. 38. sine ae aero ( aa) sergeant sete 
v.29. stohkenmcaiga: seat off asaratdacreniedirasaca ete, 
V. 30. wratticernsy: deat ofan eq 
V. 81. Redramlenat dass aed wmeriatenegeraanGe: . 

1 Annals of B, O. R. Vol. XIII, page 303, 

4 Med, His, Ind. by Vaidya ( Hindu kings), Vol. 0: 961-62, 


A NOTE ON THE GOA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION 
OF KING CANDRAVARMAN 


BY 
DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR 


Mr, Moreshwar G. Dikshit has recently published in the New 
indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, August 1941, pp. 181-84, the text of 
& very interesting copper-plate inscription found in Goa and 
belonging to a King called Candravarman. Ags recards the pedi- 
gree of this king, Mr. Dikshit observes, “ It is not clearly stated 
in the inscription to what family he (i.¢., Candravarman ) be- 
longed, But from the fizure of the vardka appearing on [| the 
seal | resembling the seal on [ the] Halsi Plates, wa would like 
to take him as belonging to the Kadamba dynasty. Like many 
of the Kadamba kings his name enda with varman. The plates 
are dated according to the regual year, a practice which is noted 
in almost all the Kadamba records. Besides, ({ the] Kadamba 
family is (the ) one of the early dynasties known to have ruled 
in Goa and its adjoining territories on the western sea-board of 
India in the fifth century, the period to which our plates belong.” 
Mr. Dikshit seems to be right in ascribing the record, appar- 
antly on palaeographic grounds, to the fifth century A. D.: but 
his arguments for the auggastion that king Candravarman be- 
longed to the Kadamba dynasty do not appear to be quite con- 
vinoing. As all the known Early Kadamba charters do not bear 
the varaiia emblem and as this particular emblem is known to 
have been used by ofher dynastios as wall, the seal of the Goa 
grant does not furnish any conclusive evidence. The name of 
the king ending in varman and the date in regnal year are quite 
common features, and no specis! importance can be attached to 
tham. There is again no definite evidence in the present stata 
of our Knowledge to prove that the whole of Goa formed a part 
of the Karly Kadamba kingdom in the fifth century. On the 
other hand, the phraseology of the epigraph in question does not 
resemble that of any of the Known Early Kadamba records, A 
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passage like mahisena-miirgananuchyaiGnam minavya-sagotranam 
hiriti-putrdnay kadambantm, usually found in Kadamba inscri- 
ptions, cannot be traced in this record. It ia therefore not impos- 
sible that Candravarman of the Goa plates belonged to a dynasty 
different from that of the Early Kadambas, whose kingdom did 
not possibly extend beyond the southern fringe of Goa. In tha 
present note, | am going to suggest some emendations in tha text 
of the Gos grant as published by Mr. Dikshit. I shall also try 
to explain the passages, no interpretation of which has been att- 
empted by him. My roading of the record is based on the faosi- 
mile published in the New Indian Antquary, op. cit., and on inked 
impressions kindly supplied by Mr, Dixshit. 


Mr. Dikehit’s transeript of the Gon grant runs as follows: 


Firs? PLATE 
2 4. MPRA WaT A ATAT EAT 
3 afratrrraugranrerargy 
4... Uta Nitaet az waeataayr 

SECOND PLATE : Firat Side 

5 ca raqraeiaarere aeaqa(a) 
6 w(fee) wedaitaitor gala) (1*] cdtieertarare 
7 Sa wraerecargranantaed 
8 at Warrier: veaded TEENA ... 


SECOND PLATE : Second Sida 
9 ara wed BIAIAGerNaa (fais) 3- 
10 sare Hogs sqrat wsaninsaas 
11 2 a () srerararaetaiieat gat aetey 
VQ coe AVUTTETT cee cee ee cee aoe 
The akearas read maryya in |. 1 are either m=Zryye or mauryya, 
and the zksara immediately before that is clearly n@ or mdm. If 


the following akearais ma, n@ may indicate a sagihyanta word 
referring to the family to which Candravarman belonged; but 
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if mau is preferred, although namin that case may Indicate a 
similar sagthyania word, n@ would suggest a trfiydnta word quali- 
fying mahdrdjena in 1.2. The aksare after ryya looks like pra, and 
the next aksara may be 74, n@ or ma. The word may be prunaymna; 
but no definite sasertion is possible. Itia however not impro- 
bable that the Mauryas ara actually indicated in the passage. 
We know that there was a Maurya dynasty in the Konkan 
and another in Rajputana. These Mauryas apparently claimed 
descent from the Kumara vioaroys stationed at Ujjayini and 
Suvarnagiri atthe time of the Maurya emperors of Magadha, 
Candravarman of Goa may have had some relations with the 
Mauryas of Konkan. 


There are traces of two aksaras at the beginning cf |. 2 before 
fricandra®, Thesecond of them may be ari, su, atior mi, Tha 
word may have been something like tejasvi® : but the possibility 
of word like gomi® is not altogather excluded. It should how- 
ever be admitted that the reading gomin® or gominiim may aleo 
be hazarded before maryya or mauryyaini.1. The firet half of 
that iine cannot be satisfactorily daciphered; but a symbol for 
siddham followed by s[v*} a[s*] ¢[i*] vleja*] [ya-candra] [ purak*a] 
[¢] may not be wholly absurd, Candravarman may have then 
belonged to the family of the Gomins of Goa, to which Devaraja 
of the Siroda grant also belonged. The oapital of the Gomins was 
at Candrapura, modern Candor in Gos, and it may be con- 
jectured that it was named after an earlier Candravarman of 
the same family. But my suggestion regarding the reading and 
interpretation of |. 1 and the first two afsuras of 1.2 are only 
tentative. : 


The rest of 3.2 is all right in Mr. Dikshit’s transcript; I would 
only suggest avanafa in place of his biuvanata. Ini. 3 the text 
reads ’rachuriia ( to be corrected to "récchurifa) and yugalie® (with 
°na of yugalena at the beginning of the nextline), Possibly a 
word like cud occurs at the beginning of 1. 3, but a little below 
the Jeval of the line owing to the hole for the ring of the seal, 
Line é reads °na fali{ia-pritikaram mada(dha?) satraka-nama- 
vata® with [°n=da*]ia[7*] at the beginning of the next line. The 
gift of king Candravarman to the great monastery at Sivapura 
( located at Candor in Goa) was therefore a vdia which means 
“an enclosnra, a piece of enclosed ground, oourt,” or“ a garden, 
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park, orobard, "' The epithet lalifa-prittkara possibly points to the 
second meaning. The concluding part of the sentence in 
11.5-6 reade: sarvpa-deyel(na yultialm) sarvec—pariha@rena. Then 
comes a destription of the boundaries of vita (1 6): 
uftarato = nirkrantha-ksetr-Gvas[anam*™|, etc. Nirkrantha may 
be a persons! name; though it is tempting to suggest 
the correction nirgrantha. Mr. Dikshit reads ca at the be- 
ginning of . 7, The context howevar seema to require pirvy- 
aiah, though ] am unable to make anything out of the iraces on 
the impression. The rest of Il. 7 reads: ksefram bhagna-tatcka- 
eyaighra—pasana—partyanta® with [°kam] at the beginning of the 
next line. Pariyantaka seems to be a Prakritiam for Sanskrit par- 
yanta and vwyaighra-pdsana may refer to a damaged stone of a aoul. 
ptured tiger on the bank ofs pond. Mr, Dikshit reada fo at the 
beginning of 1.8; but his reading of the rest of that line and IJ. 
9-10 seome to be al] right. I would only suggest udaka—pita{js?*) 
manta[m™)] and pratistt etheta-vars!e*] [dvi] {ti* lye. Daksina-paser- 
matah in 1.8 may indioate “ to the south and west” inatead of the 
usual “to the southwest.” I cannot be sure about the name of 
the month which may have contained thres axsaras one at the end 
of 1.9 and two at the beginning of 1.10. Lines 11-12 give a 
verse in the anustubA motre the firet half of which is clearly aima 
(tma)nd v=adperen=api yo dattam sa(m*) hare= pul nah*). The third 
and fourth padas of the atanza-whioh are in 1. 12 cannot be gatia- 
factorily deciphered, though the first and last words may respe- 
ctively be pugya and yathd. 


With the exception of the doubtful lines 1 and 12, therefors, 
my reading of the Goa grant of Candravarman ruus aa follows: 
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Fikat PLATE 


**4rl-candravarmma-maharajens avanata-nanpsé-asimanta- 

3 | cada? ] mani-maricibhir=al[ ¢* | churita-pids-padma- 
yugala— 

4 na lali(li) ta-pritikaram mada(dha ?) satraka-n4dma—v4ta- 


2 


SECOND PLATE: First Side 
& [n=da*] ttalm*] sivapura-mabhavibaraya sarvva~daye 
[na yu }- 
6 kta[m] sarvva-parihdrena wuttarato nirkranthe~ksetr- 
Svas|anam*] 
7 [ptrvvatah?j keetra[m*] bhagna-tatska-vyaghra-pasana- 
pariya( rya )nta- 
8 [kam] daksina-pascimatah parvvatasys udaka-pita- 
SEOOND PLATE: Seeond Side 
9 [eI*] m&énta{m*] sarvva-sapada-rajapurusa—pravesa- 
vivarjjitam [oai?+ 
10 [tra?] -mase krsna-pakse dadamyam r&jya-pratisti (ethi)- 
ta-varae"] [dvi]- 
11 [t*} ye [II*] 
Stma(tma)nA y—=Aparen=4pi yo datiam salm*] haret=pu 
[nah*} [1 J 
1Z a... 


om an# rr} -- an ore he ‘aa 


The meaning is perfectly clear. [donot think any tranala- 
tion of the lines is necessary. 


STUDIES IN THE GROWTH OF MODERN TAMIL 
BY 


C, §. SRINIVABACHARI 
I 


Valuable pioneer work was done by the early European 
missionaries in the encouragement of South Indian vernaculars, 
particularly of Tamil. The celebrated St. Francis Xavier, who 
commenced his Indian missionary career among the Paravas of 
the Mishery coast near Cape Comorin, srranged to have the 
Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue ren- 
dered into Tamil and himaelf committed the transiations to 
memory.’ Robert De Nobili and Constantius Besohi (1680-1747) 
produced really wonderful work by their untiring labours in 
this field. Nobili served the famous Madura Mission for about 
half a century from 1606 when he landed in India and combined 
in hisown peraon the Sanyiisin and the Pandit, both of the 
essentially Hindu type. Father Beschi, better known as Vira- 
maha Munivar in literary tradition, spent the years 1710-47 in 
labouring in the Tamil districts and acquired marvellous 
mastery over classical Tamil, “ as no other European seems to 
have ever acquired over that or any other Indian language. ” ” 
Father Nobili? aimed at gaining a hearing from the Brahmanea 
and at showing himaclf to be their equal in nobility of social 
status as well ag in learning; and in order to gain adherents, he 
had to preserve them by ali lawful means from social ostraciam. 
With respect to the acquisition of Sdstraic learning, he wee 
nocessarily a pionser. The writings that he had left come to 
near twenty volumes embodied in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 


1 B.Caldwell: History of Tinneveliy { 1681), p. 243. 
Father Beacht of the Society of Jesus: His Times and Writings ( 1918 ), 
pp. 2-4. 
2 D'Oraay gives an asacoount of Nobili in his Portuguese Discoveries, 
Dependencies and Missions in Asta and Africa (1893), pp. 251-261; vide 
Caldwell: pp. 232-244, 
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Even before Nobili’s time Tamil books were printed as carly 
ae 1577-79, Soon after Nobili’s time the firat printed Tamil Dioa- 
tionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de 
Proenza and in the following year there appeared 4 new Tamil 
Grammar by Baltagsr da Coata. The famous Danish Mission at 
Tranquebar published in 1716 the well-known Tamil Grammar 
of Ziegenbalg’. Ail these are very rare, or not available at all. 

Beschi deserves most prominent mention in this respect. 
He was an Italian missionary priest of the Order of Jesuits and 
brought out a number of works, grammars, dictionaries, thec- 
logical treatises and classical poams. His well-known work 
on’ The Grammar of the Common Dialect of the Tamil Lan 
guage’ was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the 
mission. It waa published in the Tranquebar Praga in 1737 and 
later translated into English twice, first in 1806 and then more 
authoritatively by G. W. Mahon in 1848, Father Besse says that 
Anquoetil du Perron, the pioneer French Orientalist, presented 
an abridged Frenoh translation of his grammar to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris. Beschi’s Grammar of High Tamii was 
written in Latin and dated 1730. It ramained unpublished for 
nearly two centuries, when the texts along with an English 
translation were brought out by B. G. Babington. Beachi is 
oredited with two works on the Tamil language: (as) The Tonnuil 
Vidakkam atl in Tamil; and (b) The Clauis ( Aumaniorum itera: 
rum sublimioris Tamaltict idjomatis ), Both these works are divided 
into five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, ortho- 
graphy and etymology. The first work has been published 
several times ; and @ prose version of it is included in the Rev. 
W. Taylor's Chtalogue Rateonnee ; of Griental Manuscripts with tha 
Goverament of Madras: while the work itself is examined as Ma. 
No. 2179, Mr, Taylor says that the Ms. prose version haa the 
appearance of having been a cisas book, when the Madras College 
had a native achool attached to it. Thea noted French acholar of 
Tamil, Julius Vinson, ranks the Clavis among the doubtful works 


1G. Geieraon: Linguistic Burvey of India (Vol IV, Munde and 
Dravidian )—p. 42, 

The firat Tamil types were cut by J. Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 1577. The 
firat dictionary printed was 4 Tamil-Portuguege one brought out at Coohin 
ja 1679 by Proenza, 
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of Besohi, though Dr. A. G. Burnell, the author of South Indian 
FPalaeography, had no doubt about Beschi having written it; and 
he had it printed at Tranguebar in 1876 from a manuscript, which 
he thought had been “revised by the author in person.” There 
was aleo his great Tamil Ciassic, The Tembavant, in 36 cantos, 4 
long and highiy wrought religious epic on St. Joseph, which 
“the Tamils could not believe was the work of a forsigner. ” ! 

Beschi’s works in prose are the following: 

(1) The Védiar-Oloukiam,a series of considerations touch- 
ing the duties of one called to an aposotolical life. The style af 
this is said to be rich and sparkling, whilat the argumentation 
is close and forcible, the thoughts prefound and striking, and the 
imagination displayed in it large and exalted. 

(2) The Gnriana-Ounartafl also in prose, a didactic and doct- 
rinal work of a very elevated style. 

(3) The well-known Paramaria-Goureu-Cada or tale of 
the foolish priest and his disciples, also Enown as The Adventures 
of Guru Noodle. 

(4)} A commentary in Tamil and in Latin on the Kura.’ 

Beschi was averse to introducing any Sanskrit terms and 
expressions into his Tamil works and aimed at acquiring a per- 
fectly pure and idiomatic style. , His Sadur Agarddi i. e. quadru- 
ple distionary consists of five parts and wae firet compored in 
the years 1732-47, and was later published by the Madraag College 
under the supervision of two Tamil pandits who revised the 
manuscript and added a supplement. Jt has bean raprinted 
several times. His Tami-Latin Dicttonarium bas a long Latin 
preface in which the author compares himself to St. Paul “the 
custodian of the garments of those who atoned St. Stephen ”: and 
praised Father Bourszes, the author of a Yamil-Latin-Dictionary, 
which had bean very useful to him in this compilation. He also 
planned a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary, of which the 
Mission House at Triohinopoly posseases the second part. * 


4 Nelson: The Madura Couniry, a Manual ( 1868), Part TT, p. 299. 
t Latin reproduced in G. W. Pope's The Sacred Kurrat ( 1686) and 
based on & Ma. used by Graul. 
6 A Dietionary of the Common Dialect (Tamil) is also attributed to 
him, as well as a Tamil-English Dictionary, mentioned In the preface to 
{ continued onthe nez? page ) 
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Protestant missionary effort followed suit and the well-known 
pioneer missionaries of the Tranquebar Danish Mission, Ziegan- 


balg and Plutscho, learnt Tamil “ without dictionary, grammar 
or munsiz.”’ Thoy translated the New Testament into Tami} in 
the years 1708-11 and subsequently took up the Hebrew Bible. 
The Tamil version of the QGid Testament beguo by Zieganbalg 
was completed in 1725; it was the Magnum opus of the mission- 
aries and received two letters of appreciation and encomium 


from King George I of Engiand. Besides the Tranquebar Mission 


Press, which subsequently brought outa history of the church 
in Tamil, the 8. P.C. K. started a press for Tamil printing in 
Madras in 171] and cooperated with the former. Zieganbalg’s 
Dictionartum Tamulicum was written in 1712: a Tanui Grammar, 
by 0. T. H. Walter, sppeared in 1739 and the famous Tam? Gra- 
mmar of Fabricius and Breithaupt was issued in a second edition 
in 1789. Among these early miesionaries, the scriptural system 
of instruction, the training of sohool masters and catechists, the 
{ continued from the previous page ) 

his Védiar Oloukkam. These are however not available. He ie also credited 
with a Zamti-French Dictionary (1744). The popularity ofthe Quadruple 
etionary ia evidenced by “the large number and the wida provenance 
of cadjan manuscripts of this work.” Ita title, as originally published 
by J, Vinson, ia as follows :—“ Thesaurum Linguas Tamulisas ad pleniorem 
planioremque acriptorum Tamulensium intelligentiam collegit ac quatuor 
in partes digessit Constantius Josephus Beachius « Soocietate Jesu, in 
regno Madurensi Missionariua ad usum ejua-dem Societatis Missionar- 
iorum A. D. MDCOXAXAI.*’ Its value is best summarised as follows :— 
“This Dictionary broke off completely from the methods of the ancient, 
indigenous works, Ita introduotory verse declared that the matrical form 
of the early Nikaniu worke was purposely abandoned, as it tended to 
obscurity, rather than clarity. A atriothy alphabetical order was followed, 
In respect of the Isxical matter, the anciant ‘hard word” tradition was 
esbandoned for the first time and several ordinary words were included.” 
The 4 parta comprise {1) peyar, giving the several meaauings of every 
word; (2) porul, grouping together words of the same meaning; { 3 ) tokat, 
showing the subordinate apesies of the techniosa!l and genersl terma o 
Boiaboe and literatures: and ( 4} ¢ofat, forming a rhyming dictionary. Thi+ 
work oopiains an index treatment of all the apectal features of the Nikan} vy 
works. (see Zhe ZYamil Lexicon, University of Madras, Introductian.. 
pp. RAAVI ef seg. 
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publication of manuais of the grammars of the vornaculars and 
of tranalation of the Bible, were the methods employed, and they 
opened not merely western education among the people, but also 
an era of critical study of these languages. Under the illustrious 
Christian Frederiok Swartz, who laboured in the Chola country 
for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gericke, Kohleoff and Kiernander, translation of 
scriptures and other works wenton increasing, with large aids 
from the 8, P. 0. K. In1779, appeared the ‘ Malabar and English 
Dictionary ’ of Fabricius and Breithaupt. 


Government was not behind hand in the encouragement of 
Tamil literature. It undertook the publication of the works in 
the Dravidian languages, worked a preas of itg own attached to 
the College of Fort St, George, which was similar in character 
and function to the College of Fort William started by Wellesley. 
The College also supervised the instruction of munshis and of 
other persons who were trained as law officers and pleaders in 
the native courts. One of the chief objects of ths College was to 
promote the acquisition of “a knowledge of the general grammar 
and connection of the several languages of South India and of 
some acquaintance with the sources whence they spring.”’ One 
of the earliest scholars trained by the College was Muttuewami 
Pillai, the biographer of Beschi. Chidambaram Pandaram, the 
head Tamil master of the’ Colleges, wrote a book on the Tamil 
language, entitled ‘ A Brief Exposition of the Tamil,’ The tran- 
alation of the Vijfidnedwariyam and of the Vyavahairakdndam, 
corresponded with the 8th and 9th books of Sir William Jonep’s 
translation of the Jnsiftutes of Manu. Government greatly helped 
thea Rey, Mr. Rottler in the compilation of hig famous Tamil 
Distionary. The continued assistance rendered by the College 
Board to Mr, Rottler and his successor, Mr. Taylor, in the com- 
pilation of the former’s Tamil—Engiish Dictionary is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Mudali, a oertified teacher of 
the College, with the work of ravision, This work rofera neariy 
all words to their roots or primitives; the synonyms were lar- 
gely drawn from the Sadur Agaradi, while Beschi’s manuscript 
dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges soem to have been 
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made use of to some extent, as well as Fabricius’ Taral and 
Einglieh Dictionary. § 

In 1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for hie 
Tamil~English Lexicon, In 1853 the College Board solicited from 
Government authority for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s 
services for the formation of a Catalogue Haisonnee of the Oriental 
Manuocripts accumulated in the College Library. According to 
©. P. Brown, who had ahand in accumulating the Mackenzie 
Mas. in the Madras College Library, the method adopted by 
Taylor was ungatiefactory, as he was acquainted with colloquial 
Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the 
tight methed and phraseology in explaining the works. In 1854, 
the Rey. M. Winslow, American Missionary in Madras, solicited 
from Government patronage to his prospectus of a Comprehensive 
Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil. This work 
superseded ail earlier works and helped in proving that “ in its 

poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek, 


1} Rottler’s work was valuable in several respects; but it was “too 
limited in its vocabulary and deficient in astrological, mythological and 
scientific terms.” It was partiqularly lacking much that waa in usage 
among the Tamils of Jafina. 

The epoch-making Tamii and Enagiish Dictionary of the Rev. M, Winslow 
(1862) was compiled with the help of well-known Tamil scholara like 
Raminuja Kaviradyar, Vidikapperums) [yer, Virasewami Chettyar, Atimtlam 
Mnudaltyar and Abraham Allisne and based on material collected by lexian- 
graphers like Percival, Spsulding, Tissera and Knight. Thia work included 
both the sommon and poetical dialects of the Tamil language and the 
principal astronomical, astrological and mytbological, as well as the 
botanical, scientific and official terma as well aa the namea of many authors, 
poots, heroes and gods, besides information on the religion, philosophy and 
euatome of ihe Tamils, 

The development of Tamil lexicography wae due to Dr. G. W. Pope, 
Visvanatha Pillai, the compiler of the Jaffna Dictionary, CO, W. Katiraivel 
Pillai, 4 Eumaraswami Pillai and others, who developed both the unilingual 
and bilingual sides, The Modura Sengham Dictionary was based on tha 
work cf CO, W. Eatirsivel Pillai but it is not full throughout itz course. The 
ofowning achievement in Tamil Lexicography ia The Tamil Lexicon publish- 
ed under the atithority of the University of Madras (1924-1936 jn six 
volomes abd a supplement}. Its fullness and erudition have illustrated the 
statement of Sir J. A, H. Murray that the growth of Lexinography develops 
slowly “adown the age.” 
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and in both dialects with its borrowed tressures more copious 
than the Latin.” About the same date Celdwell’s work on 
Dravidian Affinities (_A comparative Grammar of the Dravidian on 
South Indian Group of Languages ) was published, Government 
rendering him also some help, Thus before the Company's tnile 
ended a brighter day had dawned for Tamil studies with the 
publication of the works of Winslow, Caldwell and others, both 
linguistic and literary. | 


Works undertaken on behalf of tha Madrasa Government like 
Ellis, Mirasi Tenure, Robertson’s Glossary in Tamil and English of 
words used in the inw-couris, may also be mentionad in thig con- 
nection, as having helped in the promotion of linguistic afudies 
to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke of tha Madras Civil Service 
collected a great wolume of material relating to terms used in 
Government records, including Muhanmmadan [aw-terma; and 
his Mags, were useful to Professor Wilson in the compfiation of 
his valuable Glossary. The publications of the Madras School 
Book Society, atarted in 1820, formed a most enlightened deve- 
lopment of vernacular literature. The abolition of the Collage 
of Fort St. George in 1854, and the constitution of a Board of 
Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of Governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the ver 
naculats is in full progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully 
and cherish the good pioneer work done by missionary enterprise 
and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also, 
which was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by [Indian 
acholars and students. It is not necessary to pursue the history 
of the development of Tamil in these fielda. 


II 


Turning to the development of modern prose, till we come to 
the exagetical period in ths history of Tamil litarature which 
may be said to have lasted from about 1200 to 1400 A. D. wea 
could scarcely hear of any prose work at all. The Jainas and 
the Brahman Vaisnsvaa pad some of thair Purdnas and religious 
works translated or rendered in prose. But these woks ware 
mostly sectarian and were written in a composite or Sanskrit- 
Tamil style and in contrast to it the commentaries of preat 
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echolars like Gunasdigara, Nacchinarkiniyar or Adiyarkunallar 
Were written in chaste Tamil. 

Coming down to modern times, works written wholly and 

deliberately in prose and not reckoning commentaries as such, 
modern prosa may be gaid to begin with Beschi’s VWédiyar 
Oloukkam. This famous missionary of the 18th century might 
be deemed to have been the father of the modern Tamil atory 
‘also. He published two pieces of Tamil prose composition— 
Aviveka Pariptrna Gurukathai ( Adventures of Guru Noodle ) and 
Védiyar Olowkkam— addresged not to acholars, but to the common 
people; and he made Tamil literary prose, for the first time, 
“ some down to the level of the people at large, and in ao doing, 
acquire simplicity in ite diction, casiness and agility in its move- 
ments quite in consonance with their subjects.” Beschi's prose 
style was inthe colloquial as distinguished from the gramma- 
tical dialect and, though good, is not of * pre-eminent excellence.’ 
And now, after the lapse of two oenturies, his prose works are in 
comparatively greater demand than his poetry, which, howsoever 
much admired by acholara, is not read largely. 

According to the learned Dr. R. Caldwall, good collequial 
prose in Tamil, ao necessary for the story and the novel, began 
only in the 19th century as an entirely new styJe of composition 
and the father of this speoles of composition in Tamil was 
Tandsavaréya Mudaliar at one times teacher in the college of 
Fort St. George, an institution that was mainly devoted to the 
training of civilian cadets in the languages and laws of the 
country. His Tamil prose version of the Panchatantra ia marked 
by a flowing, elegant and yet perfectly intelligible atyle. 
Arumukha Navalar, a soholar of Jaffanae ( 1822-1876) took up 
the task and wrote a number of works in prose covering 
variety of topics, like biographies of saints, assays on miscella- 
neous subjects and readers for students, all written in a atyle 
which was “ neither archaic nor foreign ... ...and free from the 
old monotony and mere agglomeration and capable of being used 
for a variety of purposes."’ The proper Tamil prose style was 
made by him, easy, clear and elegant- with a very sgreeable 
rhythm, 

There has been 4 considerable amount of literary activity in 
Tamil from almost the beginning of the 19th century. The in. 
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troduotion of printing which could be traced back, in the field 
of Tamil types, even to the first decade of the 18th century, gave 
a powerful impulse to the publication of classical works, and in 
a jeaser measure, to the prodnetion of new works, the maior 
portion of which wag in prose. According to the Rev. J. Mur- 
doch’s Classified Catalogue of Tamul Printed Books ( printed in 
Madras up to 1865) there were at that date 103 Tamil works in 
poetry and drama and 42 tales as against works in Bengali 
numbering 53 and 53 respectively. Though superior in point of 
numbere, Dr. Murdoch tells us that the Tamil publications were 
“merely reprints of old books or feeble modern imitations of 
them and that there was far more intellectual saotivity in 
Bengal.” 

The naw Tamil schoo) of noveliats proper may be said to open 
with Védaniyakam Piliai (1824-89 ) who wrote a romance named 
Pratipa Mudaiiir Charitram aod a story entitled Suguna Sundari 
Charitram, Both contain good maxims and the ideas conveyed arg 
above any charge of being sectarian; and the style of the former 
work is regarded as a model for romance writers. Professor P. 
Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum (1855-97 }) wrote the Manonma- 
niyam, a good Tamil drama in five acts, based on Lytton'’s ‘The 
Secret Way’, one of the Lost Tales of Miletus. It is “full of 
purple patches,” rich in dramatic beauty and flowing with acie- 
ntific and philosophical ideas; and ita “ Invocation to God” has 
become a household property among the Tamils. 


Rajam Lyer, the editor of ‘ Awakened India,” a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to religion and philosophy, wrote a very arresting 
novel ‘ Kamalfmbal’ or ‘The Fatal Rumour,’ dapicting the vici- 
assitudes of a middie-class Brahman family of the Tamil country 
and containing “ vivid descriptions and brilliant character-ske- 
tohes.”’ A. Madhavish, another talented writer, wrote an 
incomplete novel, by name, Savtri Charifram, in an early volume 
of the Tamil Journal, Viveka Chint@mani, and some time later, 
brought out his great novel, Padmavatt, in two parts. Mr. 
Madhavish has been judged to be a typical realistic noveliat. 
Ho himself writes in the preface to ‘ Padmavati’ that the first 
works realiy entitled to be called novels in Tamil were Prema- 
kala@vati and Pratipa Mudaliar Charitram, Of these two the former 
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may not deserve the name of novel proper on account of a nuinber 
of features; while the latter may be said to belong more to the 
category of romance. Madhaviah holds thai, in the novel proper, 
characters belonging to the lower orders of society may be made 
to speak in their broad brogue, but wherever the author has to 
describe the narrative or an incident or situation, his atyle must 
be grammatically faultless, easy and elegant. 


One Saravana Pilisi, a native of Jaffna, wrote a reslistio 
novel, Mohaningt, based on Kingsley’s Hypatia, S. Ramaswami 
Aiyangar wrote his Kamaiini; and C, R. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
published several works, Vidy@ranya Nagar, the Tille-’s Dau ghier, 
the Ungratefal Son, eto. Rajavelu Chettiar has written the interest- 
ing story, Anbdnanthan. inthe last three decades and more the 
land has been flooded with hundrads of novels which are adapt- 
atione of detective stories of the west or renderings of erotic 
and exciting narratives like the nevels of G. W. Reynolds And 
the French School of Flaubert, Zola, etc. They display in an abun- 
dant and even nauseating degree of the sensationalism, the lack 
of moral purpose and the catering to the vulgar passions of the 
ordinary readers that are characteristic of the novel of the pre- 
sent day in a large measure. The output of such novels in abun- 
dant. Vaduvur K. Doraisawami Aiyangar and Arni Kuppu- 
awami Mudaliar have written novels by the dozen which hava 
had a wide circulation; and there is, besides, the growing pra- 
otice of issuing novels in serial parts in journale which are week- 
lies or monthlies. As one writer, Purnalingsam Pillai, well ra- 
marka, “ what was pure and instructive at first became lax and 
lewd, and thouch the plota are well knit, they cannot be placed 
in the hands of boys and virgins with aafeaty. However queat- 
ionable the morals of legions of novels and novel stories issued 
from the press, month by month, prose works are multiplying in 
Tamil, and the great want, once felt, is now being met, though 
pot in the desired form and manner. In most cases the present 
day novelists care less for style than for producing impressions 
or tickling the readers, ” 

Popular Journals, weekly and monthly, have beoome, in an 
increasing measure, the vehicles of serially published novels, 
The Swadesamitran Weekly and the very popular Ananta 
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Vikatan are outstanding examples of thia olase of sarvice for the 
novel. Kalainmtagal and Kalli are alao popular and very effective 
in the imparting of instruction on various subjects, scientific, 
cultural apd otherwise, to the youth and the women of our Tamil 
land. 


The drama is but little removed from the novel. Sundaram 
Pillai’s Manonmaniyam already referred to and the learned V. G. 
Suryanarayana Sastri’s Hupavati, Kal@eati and Manavijayam are 
generally marked by a judicious mixture of prose and poetry, 
The prolific plays, both comic, farcical, moralistic and otharwise 
of Rao Bahadur P. Sambands Mudaliar, a most popular play 
wright and actor, still going strong, after an active career of 
nearly five decades, Lakshmana Pillsi’s Veela Natakam fashion- 
ed after Sophocles, hie Satyavatfg modelled on Shakespear's Cym- 
beline and his Ravi Varma, a historical drama In verse and prose 
combined, may also be noticed, besides the Aajabhaki: an adapt- 
ation from a Marathi drama by Mr. V. 0. Gopalaratnam and the 
Katiai Vandi of Professor K. Swaminathan, modelled on Gilbert. 
These are but selective illustrations. Thia notice of the modern 
Tamil drama is necessary hera, as the popular drama haa been 
and isthe twin of the popular novel also. The novel, like the 
drama, is in a larga measure, a love tale or based on some atri- 
king plot or incident, fictitious or founded on some personal 
experience or historical incident. As in the drama, it haa “a 
plot or plots and characters, donouements and catastrophes, and 
dialogues and narrations.”” Inthe field of novel-writing only 
English-educated Tamil writers have made a name and achieved 
success, It is as yat too early to predict the full effect and the 
future of the detective novels. In some the construction of the 
plot and the development of interest and vividness of style have 
a great value. The historic and domestic novel its still in its 
infantile stage of development and small in quantity. There 
have been translations and adaptations from Bankim Chander 
Chatterji, from Tagore and from a few other famous Indian 
writers. 

Mr. T. M. Ponnuswami Pillai, who was for long an official at 
Rangoon, wrote a few novels with the purpose of giving a good 
social turn to Tamil life. Thess are held to be entirely dovoid of 
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obnoxious elements. Rajam Iyer and Madhaviah already men- 
tioned, Pandit 8S. M. Natess Sastry, who was aleo well-known 
for his studies in Tamil Epigraphy, Rangaraju who wrote many 
novals, the well-known Vadandyakam Pillai and the Dramatiast 
P. Bambanda Mudaliar, who bas given to the Tamil stage an 
entirely new turn bothin the technique of acting and in the 
subiect matter of plays, may be remembered in this connection. 


The Panckalantram of Taindavaraya Mudaliar is heid by critica 
to be the best Tamil prose work extant and combines a happy choice 
of expression, a good selection of vocabulary and grammatioal 
correctness. An ideal is found as regards the balance of atyle in 
the classic commentary on the Jivekachintimani of Naochchiné- 
tkiniyar. A peculiar dignity of style is noticed inthe prose of 
Sivagnana Yogi while lucidity of style contributes to the simple 
charm and excelJance of Arumugs Navalar’s prose. The new 
sohool of Tamil scholars would place particulier stress upon 
choice of expression and on the preference of Tamil words wher- 
ever possible to words of Sanakritio origin. Word-coining for 
hew sciences and branches of knowledre is going on; but the 
arrival at suitable formulaes for proceeding in this important field 
has been attended with numerous complexities and difficulties 
Tt ia not fully realised in every quarter that a growing lsnguace 
cannot hut take up words, expressions and idioms even from other 
languages with which it has been brought in close and enduring 
contact. 


As regerde biography proper it has not been well developad 
as one of the features of modern Tamil, A model work in this 
field has been set up ona learned and classic sgoale by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyar, the * Prince’ of Tamil 
echolars and editors, fortunately yet spared to us, in his two- 
volumed ‘ Lifa of Minakshiaundarm Pillai of Trichinopoly’ and 
in his very informative Autobiography appearing in parts. Both 
these worka may be held to embody, in one siement or another, 
al] the principal features in the revivai of Tamil studies during 
the Jaat century. As has been remarked by an emient authority, 
“A new impetus was given to prose composition only during the 
early part of the last century by the Tamil panditsa of the early 
Madras University of whom Tandavaréya Mudaliar, Viraswami 
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Chettiyar, and Saravanapperumél Aiyar deserve special mention. 
In the latter part of tha nineteenth century a number of Tamil 
prose works, translations as well as original productions, were 
published by learned Tamii scholars. The lIaboure of the late 
T. E. Srinivasa Raghava Chariyar and Arumugs Navalar may 
till ba in the memory of every lover of Tamil literature. And 
the foremost among the living writers of Tamil prose and seho- 
larly commentaries is andobtedly Mahamahopadhyays V. Swami- 
natha Aiyar Avergal...... who may be abyled the Nachchinarki- 
niyar of the present day.” ? 


Thus Tamil prose whioh first appeared in the shape of passages 
interspersed in lengthy poetical compositions, and subsequently 
in the shape of commentaries, was used by Jaina and Vaishnava 
writers more fully in their works in what was known as the 
mantpravala atyle. This development produced a literature of 
philosophical disquisitions, stories, translations and criticiama; 
and it is making itself felt inthe sphere of the novel and the 
drama. Thus prose, as contrasted with the Tamii of postry aud 
and the Tamil of the stage, is coming into its own; and for 
Tamil prose a good time is ahead. 


“ There is a good time coming yet, 
A good time coming, “ 

The proper impulse has been given, 
Wait a little longer. ” * 


1] M. Srinivasa Iyengar: Tamil Studies ( First Series ), 1914, p. 230. 

1 V¥.8, Chengalyaraya Pillai: History of Tami! Prose Literature, 1928, 
p. 60, 

The curicus reader who cares to go into the details of the Tamil Literary 
figures, both writers and patrong, is referred to Mm. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's 
work, Tamil of the Sangam Aga and the Tamil of the later Ages, 
( Madraa 1929 }, 


THE HARMONISING OF LAW WITH THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ANCIENT INDIAN DHARMASASTRAS, ARTHASASTRAS 
AND GRHYASUTRAS* 

BY 
Dr LUDWIK STERNBACH, UNIVERSITY KRakow, LWow (POLAND) 


1. The particular rules of the law are always changeable, The 
History of Law shows that this change in the particular rules 
depends on the change of circumstances prevailing between one 
period and another and that this change of circumstances is in the 
first place to be found in the change of the economic situation. 
Depending as they do on the economic changes the jegal rules 
have to be changed or rather have to be harmonised with the chang- 
ed economical circumstances, This phenomenon is to be found in 
all the law-codes in which one can trace the development of legal 
rules, To trace the rules concerning the harmonising cof the Law 
with the requirements of economic conditions according to the 
Ancient Indian Dharmasgadstras, Atthasistras and Grhy asitras is 
not an easy task, No chronology exists in India. The whole problem 
bacomes complicated because the sources were not written down 
in the game place and these lawbooks were applicable in 
different territories of India. Although it is possible to assign pro- 
bable dates and places to the composition of these sources on basis 
of language we can never rely upon such a hypothesis. Probably 
the greater part of the rules which we find in the law-sources had 
been transmitted from mouth to mouth before they wera written 
down by a writer. One of the writers may have written down ali 
that he heard on the subject, although some of the rules which he 
gives are archaic and of no value, Another writer sometimes gives 
his own views, sometimes the views of other savants and law-schools 
and sometimes he combines his views with those of the sayauts and 
the law-schools. On the basis of the Ancient Indian Law-sources it 
ig not possible to say with certainty that the lawe which were valid 
atthe time they were written down had not been progressively evolved. 
Therefore, from the point of view of law, the India. law-system can he 
discugeed only as a static and not as a dynamic law, although there is 
no doubt that the Indian Law, like a!] other laws, has its gradual deve- 
lopment, Only the stages of the development are in the majority of 
cases not known, Therefora, it is necessary to restrict the scope of 


1, The paper was presented to the XI th Ali India Oriental Conference in 
Hyderabad. 
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thia thesia. But in Ancient Indian Law which contains the germ 
of all modern institutions of law, we can find some examples of the 
harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic condit- 
ions, although the Ancient Indian Law could be considered as static, 
We shall find here some interesting institutions which are related 
to this problem. J cite as a classical problem of this harmonising, 
the institution of interest. In no other law-system do we find so 
many important facts bearing upon this problem. 

2. Although Megasthenes has stated that the notion of interest 
is unknown in Ancient India’ there is no doubt that such a notion 
prevailed in ancient times, This can be deduced from the fact that 
the most ancient law-sources contained not only a mention of this 
institution but devoted much space to it. 

The opposite of wealth (qq jis debt (7). The development of 
this last: notion is similar to that of tha Roman debitum. The 
general meaning of ‘obligation’ is still preserved in the law-books 
through the doctrine of the three debts which consist of sacrifices, 
goneration of a gon and the recitation of the Vedas, which have to be 
dedicated to the gods, ancestors and ras, On the contrary the Vedas 
know already the word ‘sna’ as meaning ‘obligation of payment’ 
just as Indian arithmetic expresses the term of ‘minus’ by‘ ra’, plus 
by * diana’ or * sua’, The recovery of a debt rnidana is the first of 
eighteen titles of law and in the majority of prescriptions concern- 
ing the legal proceedings the action for debt occupies-the first place. 
Even the antire legal proceeding in Manava Dharmasastra and 
Narada Smrti forms only one part of the Jaw of debt. Accordingly 
Jolly correctiy states that the ancient age of the latter institution 
ie manifested in the etrong emphasis on religious motive,viz. that-tha 
unpaid debts pursues the debtor in his successive existence and that 
he will be born again as a slave in the house of his creditor in order 
to repay the debt by his Jabour.” Hilsewhere it is stated from a 
strictly religious point of view that the profession of a money-lender 
kusidin and especially of an usurer vardAusin is not moral’, The 
isurer is compared to a thief,‘ 


A. In India the caste-syetem has always been of great importance 
in the formulation of legal rules. It is the same in the case of 
interest, The Brahmans and in some cases the Brahmans as well 


1 Uee daneigual ute isasi daneizesthai. Fr. 27, B, 
3 War, I-8 

3 J. Jolly-Reoht u. Sitte p. 97 

4 Y¥, J-123, vide Vas, I-41. 
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as the Ksatriyas are nat allowed to lend money on interest’, This 
is not permitted even in case of need. It ia so stated in one of the 
most ancient Dharmaésastras ie. in the Manava-Dharmasastra?, But 
the Yajaiavalkya-Dharmasaatra, a slightly more advanced Law-book 
is in this instance in favour of the harmonising of law wih the 
requirements of economic conditions and partially breaks the relig- 
tous rules by determining that the lending of money on interest is 
for a Brahman a kind of maintenance in cage of need*®, According 
to the Yajfiavalkya-Dharmasastra a Brahman as well as a Vaisya 
could in case of need lend money on interest for the purpose of 
gain, 

According to somes Law-books there exist six categories of 
interest.* 

Katytha (aaa) corporal interest i. e, the interest connected with 
manual labour or that which arises from the use of apledged female 
quadrupede to be milked or of a mate out to carry burdens’. 

Kiailika ( ayieat ) periodical interest i. e. the interest whichis due 
every month‘, 

Cakravrddhi ( =eafg) i.e. interest on interest’ ( compound 
interest: ). 


Karita ( aia) atipulated interest i. e. the interest promised by 
the borrower®. It has to be paid alwaysand is stipulated by the 
debtor himself, over and above the ordinary rate of interest and was 
promised in times of distress’, 

Skhdurddhi ( frase) hair interest i. 6. interest which grows 
every day’. This interest is named “hair interest” because it grows 
constantly like hair and does not cease growing except on the loss 
of the head that is to say, on payment of the principal", 

Bhogadlabha Gaitenz) interest by enjoyment i.e. the use of a 
mortgaged house or the produce of a field'®. 


1 Vas, TI-46 

2 Mn. 3-117. 

3 Y¥. III~-41, 43 

4 Erb, G. 

5 Brh XI-6, G. XII-95, 
6 Brh, &1-5,6, 

7 Brh. XJ-6, 

§ Bh XI-6, G. XII-35, Katy. 498. 
9 Brh, XI-9, 

10 Brh, XT-7, Baty, 499. 

11 EBrh, 47-8, 

12 Brh. AI-8, Katy, 500, 
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Tt is obvious from these six categories of interest that even 
when only one kind of interest was known it was necessary for the 
institution of interest to adapt itself to the economic conditions, 
As long as the institution of interest was not widely spread it was 
enough to have one general term: interest, Economic conditions, 
commerce, economic life, atc. created the distinction for example 
between ‘stipulated interest’, ‘hair interest’ and ‘ corporal interest ‘. 
There is also the question of the determination of the day of pay- 
ment and in ‘atipulated interest * the question of admission of a 
higher rate of interest which ordinarily were admitted in the Law=~ 
booke', Generally the rate of interest was determined and Jaid down 
in the Law-books, 

B. The rate of interest was determined in one way when a 
pledge was given and in another way when it was not given’, 

Concerning the rate of interest the majority of the Law-books 
refers to Vasistha’s** quotation®, There it is reported that the 
legal interest for money lent is at the rate of five Ma@sas a month for 
twenty Ka@rsGpanas*, According to other Law-books the rate of 
interest amounta monthly to 1/80th part of the capital’, According 
to all Law-books the rate of interest in case of a pledged loan 
amounts monthly to if per-cent that is yaarly to 15 per-cent, 

There are many excaptions to this rule which as in the Roman 
Law refer to the harmonising of Law with the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions, 

And eo although the rate of interest paid per month is in 
Kautilya'a Arthasastra® considered just, we find there the following 
sentence: ‘ Five punas per month per-cent is commercial interest, ten 
panas per month per-cent is permissible in business which takes 
one across forests, Twenty paras permonth per-cent is permissi- 
ble among sea-traders’, Also we read in the Yajiavalkya-Smrti 
that he whose trade takes him acrose the forest has to pay ten per- 
cent and sea-traders twenty per-cent!®, 

1 Vi, 
¥. H-3%, Mo. VILI-140, 
Vas. II-51, 
Vide G. XII-29. 
Mo., Nar., and others, 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 Twenty Karsipanas are equal to four hundred dfasis, 

7 Y, II-37, Mn, VIII-140, N.I-99, EK. 10. Ch. 3. Beh, 41-34, 
) 

9 
16 








K, TT. Oh, 11. 
K, TI, Ch, 11. 
¥, Ti-38, 
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It is clear that the rate of interest which in normal circumetan- 
ces amounts to fifteen por-cent per year is much higher in cases when 
the borrower is expected to greater risk or danger. The increase in 
the rate of interest depends upon the greatness of risk, If it con- 
cerns GOmmercial enterpriaes in which the debtor or his merchandise 
must travel through a forest, the rate of interest amounts to hundred 
and twenty per-cent per year and if it concerns commercial entar- 
prises in which the debtor or his merchandise must travel by sea- 
two hundred and twenty per-cent per year’, It ought to be also 
noted that in these cases it was permissible tc agree voluntarily 
upon the term of interest®, 

Therefore in such enterprises where the capital appears to be 
endangered it is not possible to advance loans with a fixed rate of 
interest which amounts to 1} per-cent per month because the lender 
realiaes that in such a contract he is running too great a risk, 

Therefore the law harmonised with the requirements of economic 
conditions permita in such cases to receive higher rates of interest 
or to agree to higher rates of interest, 

Tha game applies to the higher rates of interest in trade and 
commerce: and hera the capital appears to be more endangered than 
in normally pledged loans, It is, however, connected with the rates 
of interest concerning to the not pledged loans. 

Normaliy in the cage of a commercial or trade loan the rate 
of interest amounts to two per-cent per month i. e. twenty four per- 
cent per year’. However, this principle is not anywhere clearly 
determined but it follows from YAjiiavalkya’s Smrti*. Most 
of the ancient commentators agree to this viewpoint’, From 
this we can see that here is another example of the harmonising of 
Law with the requirements of economic conditions, Suoh a not 
pledged Joan provided for in the Ancient Indian Law-books, like the 
Law-books of other nations, ia more exposed to danger than a pledged 
loan, In order that not pledged loans may be granted, the Ancient 
Indian Law-books allow higher rates of interest, that is, instead of 
14 per-cent per month-—two per-cent per month, so as to safeguard 
against the risk. 

1, It ought to be noted that in Ancient India the danger by travelling by sea 
was greater than the danger in travelling through forests, 
a, ¥, 1-38, 
3% Mn. VIH-ji41, N. 1-101, 
4 Vide Y. [I-37, Mn, VIII-142, N. I-100, Vi. VI-2, Vas, [1-48 in which acco- 
Fding to the order of the oxstes two, three, foyr and five per-oent monthly oan be 
taken ag interest, 
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C. It can be also found in the Ancient Indian Law-books that on 
gome loans no interest ig to be raised or that interest can be raised 
only at a lower rate than the ordinary rates of interest as for ex- 
ample “loans out of friendship.” It is a pressumplio juris that interest 
accrues on such loans only after the lapse of half a year, but after 
this lapse of time the debtor has to pay the norma] rates of interest 
as prescribed in the Law-booke; the lender has however the right to 
conclude an agreement in which any rate of interest may be etipu- 
lated’, but asa rule it was not allowed to atipulate the rates of in- 
terest higher than waa permitted in the Law-books. When the 
creditor claims back the capital with or without the interest and the 
debtor refuses to repay it on demand, the creditor who advanced the 
loan out of friendship is entitled to claim together with the capital 
interest of the rate of five per-cent per month. And thia rule is 
a further proof of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of 
economic conditions. Wefind here a kind of «a conventional 
penalty which was introduced because of economic conditions (loans 
made out of friendship.) 


D. It must be borne in mind that In the case of an agreement in 
which the pledge is used by the creditor no interest can be asked.? 
This rule is connected with the harmonising of Law with the re- 
quirements of sconomic conditions. According to Madh., Goy., Nar, 
and Ragh,* the Law-books understand by pledge, that is being uged,the 
fieldthe cattle and the slave, The fieldcan becultivated and the pro- 
ducts of the field can be collected by the creditor. The cattle and the 
siayes can be usufructed. Instead of paying the interest it is more 
convenient to the contractors to agree to use the pledge and this 
because of economical circumstances. 


E. Because of the economic conditions Kautilya too declares 
that ‘interest on debia due from persons who are engaged 
in protracted sacrifices or who are suffering from «a disease, 
or who are detained in the houses of their teacher for studies or 
who are either minors or too poor, shall not accumulate’ It 
is a debatable point whether the author speaks here of compound 
interest or of simple interest, However, for the purpose of the 


1 WN. I-108, 109. See also Katy, 505, 

3, N. 3-108, 

3 ¥. [1-59, Mn. VITI-143, Vi. VI-5, G. XTI-32. 

4. Vide 8. B. E. XXYV. P. 278: Loiseleur Des Longchampa: Lois de Manon, ad 
VITI-148. 

5. kK. III. ch. ll, 
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harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditions this is immaterial. It is worth while to note that even 
the most ancien! Law~books do not contain a similar rule. In order 
to avoid any insecurity this rule was probably incorporated into 
the Law-booke by Kautilya. Indeed the conviction existed that a 
sick man who’ can not earn was not liable to pay interest or 
compound interest.’ 

F, The Ancient Indian Law-books have limited the possibilities 
of a usurer not only by the determination of the admissible scale 
of the rates of interest but also by the determination of the duration 
of the obligation of paying interest. According to the Ancient 
Tadian Law-books the maximum duration of the obligation of paying 
interest varies. And so, for example, the duration of the obligation 
of paying interest on cornends In some instances after receiving 
half of the capital, in others after receiving the capital five-fold.® 

Narada rightly states that in some countries the loan may grow 
till twice the amount of the principal has been reashed, In other 
countries it may grow till it becomes three, or four, or eight times 
the principal? The difference depends on the customs of the 
countries, 

For the problem of the harmonising of Law with the require- 
ments of economic conditions these rules are of importance because 
the limitation of possibilities of a usurar emphasises the application 
of Law to the economic conditions, They are also important because 
the duration of the obligation of paying interest to the creditor is 
dependent also on the imporlance of the relative objects in the 
economic life, For example the capital which consists of gold can 
be only doubled while the capital which consists of spirituous liquors 
can be increased eightfold* 

In order to understand better this matter ] specify it according 
to the Ancient Indian Law-books, 

Principally on gold the intereat may make tha debt double’, on 

L Itis of great interest that K. further states that debts neglected for 
ten years, except inthe case of minors, aged persona, sick persons, persons 
involyed in calamities or persons who are sojourning abroad or have left 
the country except in the case of disturbances in the kingdom shall not be receiy- 
ed back, We read here about the rules of debts and of exceptions from these 
tules which are very characteristic and throw hght on the application of Law to 
the economia conditions. Vide also Vas, IJ-4§. 

2. K. & Brh. 

a N. E-106. 

4. Brh. 

5, ¥. 1-39, Mn, VII-151, Brh, XI-14, Vi, VI. 11, Vas, 1J-44, N. I-107, 
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clothes and base metals' treble* and according ta other Law-books 
fourfold,‘on grain it is allowed to raise the original amount four 
times. The game applies to edible planis,* beasts of burden and wool! 
though, according to other Law-books, treble® After tha debt has 
been double or treble ate. no further interest can be levied on the 
capital. Concerning the interest on stocks K.’ regulates that interest 
on stocks shall be one half of the profit if it remains on the sama 
place and has to be paid as each year expires. Borrowed money, 
which is lent for a long time abroad or is joined to the capital of 
the contractor has to give double of the contributed capital. We 
find here another good example of the harmonising of Law with 
the requiremente of economic conditions which is similar to the rule 
of the higher rate of interest by travelling by sea etc. It also shows 
that the capital, which is more endangered i. oe. which is sent 
for a long time abroad earns more interest than an ordinary loan. 
According to some Law-books, a loan of grain can rise four times® 
or five times®, According to Kaut.! interest on grain has to be 
paid after the ripening of the crops. It may rise to a mininum of 
half the loan dependent on ‘the prices. In other words the scale 
of the percentage of the grain, which has to be paid, depends on the 
market price of the grain. Therefore, when the grain is cheaper ai 
the time of harvest, than at the time of sowing, the debtor must pay 
the differance in the price of the grain.’! For this purpose the interest. 
has not to be paid until after the harvesting of the grain. 

This is one more example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions, Jt ought to be emphasised 
that, here too, Kautilya’s Arthasastra is the only Law-book 
which deals with this question. 

The interest on the produce of a field shall not increase more 
than five times the value of the object but” on rice and edible 
plante!® not more than four times.” 


1. Such as tin or lead, 

3. Brh. XI 

3, Clothes, ¥e J-39, ¥i. VI-13, Vas. Il-44, NW. TL. 10%, 
4. of fruit 

5. Erh, E-1 

6 Y¥. ra, Yi VI-12, Vas. IJ-44, N, [-107,. 

2. KE IIL ch. ll 

8. Mn. VIII_151,153, 

9. vide Mn. VITI--158. 


10. Brh, XI.-13, 

11, K, III. ch, Jk ; 

12. J.J. Meyor-Das altindisshe Buch vom Welt-und Staatslebon, Letpzig p. 775. 
13. G. XUI—36, 

14, Brh, £0.-13 
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The interest on clothes shall not increase more than treble 
the capital according to Brh,'’ while many objects like wocl in- 
crease fourfold? or fivefold* On cotton* thread®, leather® the 
interest is unlimited or no interest should be exacted’. 

On base metals®, flavouring substances,’ roots” it is treble. 

According to some Law-books the interest on flowers shali not 
increase more than treble |’, according to other Law-books, in such 
a case no interest is allowed,” 

The interest on fruits shall not increase more than treble,!* and, 
according to other Law-books, not more than the fourfold” or five- 
fold" or in such cases no interest is allowed". 

The interest on beasts or beasts of burden,’ ag well as products 
of animals” shall not increase more than fourfold and, according to 
other Law-books, more than fivefold. 

The interest on salt,” of], sugar,” honey,” in other words ail this 
what is sold by weight® shal) not increase more than-eightfold. 

On spirituous liquor™ the debt may incrase to eightfold while 
in the case of a loan on substances from which spirits may be ex- 
tracted™ no interest is allowed or the interest is unlimited,”® 


Brh, X1I-13, 

Brh, XI-13. 

G. XII-36, Mn. VIIT-151, 
Vi, VI-16, 

Vi. VI-16, Brh, XI-16, 

¥i. VI-16, Brh, XI-16. 

5. B. EH. A XTIT, ad Brh. XI-16. 
Brh, XI-18, 

Vas, [I-45, 

Vas, LI-46, 

Vas, I-46. 

Brh, X1-16, 

Vas, [I-46. 

Brh. XI-13, 

Mn. VITI-15L 

Erb, XF-13, 

Brh. AI-13, 

G, XII-36, 

Brh. X1-14. Katy, 510-512, 
Brh, XI-14, Efty, 510-512 
Brh. XJ~15. Katy. 510-512. 
Brh. X¥-15, 

Vas, I-47. 

Brb. XI-14, ¥. 11-39, N. 1-107, Vi. VI-14 E&ty. 510-512, 
Brh. XI-16, 

¥i. VI-16, 
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On grass and wood no interest is allowed,’ on bricks no interest 
is allowed* or the interest is unlimited’, On weapons and char. 
coal the interest is unlimited‘, 

Of female slaves and cattle tha offepring shall be taken as in- 
terest? and on such objects as have not been referred to above the 
debt may double. 

We see here that the possibilities of a usurer were limited: 

(a} by the determination of the admigsible acale of the rates of 
interest: 

(b} by the determination of the duration of the obligation of pay- 
ing interest, 

G. But-life ig stronger than legal codes, For the Ancient Indian 
conditions the rates of interest determined by the Ancient Indian 
Law-books were too low. Under such circumstances the real sconomic 
conditions were an obstacle for tha granting of a loan. Therefore, 
it was necessary to find an outlet. This outlet is a good exam- 
ple, perhaps the best example, of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions, 

The outlet is as followa: If a person can notpay the capital 
Which was borrowed on the dus date he can conclude in writing a 
new agreement and take a new loan if he pays all the interest which 
is in arrears’, or if he can not pay all the interest, he can in the 
newly concluded agreement add this interest to the capital’.(Capital- 
isation of interest.) Through this capitalisation it was possible to 
receive higher interest than was allowed by the law. In this way 
the grant of such Joans, which, according to the Law, must remain 
without interest, is made easy and is made to yield larger and larger 
interest. It was only necessary to conclude a new contract in which 
the amount of the loan consisted of the original amount of the loan 
plus the additional interest. 

In such a manner the rule of the determination of the duration 
of paying Interest is made nuli and void. Life and economic 
conditions have once more asserted themaelves, 

3, We find another example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions in Kautilya's Arthaséstra, 


Brb, XI-16. 

Brh. XI-16. 

Vi. VI-16, 

¥i. ¥VI-16, 

¥, I-39, Vi. VI-15, N. I-107, 
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Kautilya even regulates the price for merchandise which is produc- 
ed in the country and that which is imported from abroad. In Ancient 
India, some foreign merchants and therefore somes foreaign mer- 
chandise were considered necessary! Sometimes this was not so 
much for economic reasons as for political reasons, as this made 
it possibie for the king to receive taxes for the import of foreign 
merchandise, But this consideration is of -no value for us, because 
here we are not concerned with the motive, but the principie; 
the fact remains that such merchandise was not available in the 
country*, The economio conditions of that time which were joined 
inseparably with the interest of tha king necessitated the grant- 
ing of privileges to foreigners, 

However, according to the local sconomic conditions it was not 
desirable that the prices for the merchandise should fluctuate. That 
was the reagon for the introduction of special regulations, Also 
through the-introduction of special regulations it was possible for the 
king to regulate the prices which were of great importance for the 
regulation of market-prices indirectly hada great influence on the 
economic conditions of an agricultural state. 

We find in Eautilya’s Arthasdstra that ‘the Superintendent of 
Commerce shall ascertain demand or absence of demand for, and 
rise or fallin the price of, various kinds of merchandise which 
may be the producta either of land or of water and which may 
have been brought in aither by land or by water centralisation path. 
He shali also ascertain the time suitable for their distribution, 
purchase and aala? 


We find there further the following sentence: ‘That mier- 
chandise, which is widely distributed shall be centralised and its 
Price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shail be declared. 


That merchandise of the king which is of local menufactura 
Bhall be centralised; imported merchandise shall be distributed in 
several markets for sale. Both kinds of merchandise shall be sold 
to the people at favourable rates. 


He shall avoid such large profits as will harm the peopla, 
There shall be no restriction ag to the time of sale of those com- 


1 J.J. Meyer-Das altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsteben, Leipzig, p. 
140/42 V. ; 

$ KIT ch, 16, 

3, EK. EL ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 
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modities for which there is fraquent demand; nor shall they bea 
subject to the evils of centralisation.* 

“The superintendent shall show favour to those who import 
foreign merchandise, They shail be favoured with remission of 
the trade-taxes, so that they may derive some profit*. 

it results from Kautilya’s Arthasastra that the bestowal of privi- 
leges on the forelgners, who have imported merchandise was mada 
for the purpose of obtaining foreign merchandise which was neoes- 
fary for the daily use and therefore for the purpose of regulating 
the economic conditions, We findin Kautilya’s Arthadastra the 
following sentence: *As regards the sale of the king's merchan. 
dise in foreign countries: FElaving ascertained the value of local 
produce as compared with that of foreign produce that can be 
obtained in barter, the superintendent will find out by calculation 
whether there is any margin left for profit after meeting 
fhe payments to the foreign king such as toll, road-cosa, 
conveyance-cess, tax payable at military stations, ferry—-ochargea, 
subsistence to the merchant and his followers and the portion of 
merchandise payable to the foreign king. If no profit can be realised 
by selling the local produce in foreign countries, he has to consider 
whether any local produce can be profitably bartered for any 
foreign produce.”? 

We also findin Kautilya’s Arthasastra, what ali the superinten- 
dent: of Commerce has to do to amass and to preserve foreign mer- 
chandise*, 

The prohibition of import and export with reference to the 
economic conditions iz treated also in Kautilya’s Arthaé&stra 
treated and some other Dharmasastras’*, 

Principally theae deal with the question of the exclusion of the 
import merchandise which causes harm or is useless to the 
country and of the import of merchandise which is useful, Such a 
merchandise has to be imported free of duty’. 

As it ia necessary for the normal economic lifa that commodities 
of daily use must be sold at a fixed price, the Ancient Indian Law- 
books regulate the prices of such merchandise by fixing of price- 
taxes, Wea findin YAjfiavalkya’sa Smrti a sentence which states 

1. E.II. oh, 16, According to the translation by Shamasastry. 

% KE II. ch, 16 According to the translation by Shamuastry. 

. E. 1. ob. 16, Acoording to the translation by Shamasasiry. 

K. II, ob, 16. 

K. HI, ch, 21. Vide Mn, J1I-909, ¥. II-261, Vi, V-190, 

K* I. ch, 31, _ Dla 
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that the sale and purchase shall be conducted daily according to 
the value fixed by the king’. It is even punishable to demand 1 
higher price, For such people who agree upon the determination 
of the price to the disadvantage of the workmen and artista, al- 
though the fluctuations of the price are known to them the highest 
fine is applicable*. The same punishment will be applied for those 
merchants who do not purchase the foreign articles at tha price 
fixed by the King and who buy them cheaply and those sell them at 
a bigher price*, 

A. As the motive for the hestowal of special facilities on foraign 
merchants was the necessity of foreign merchants for the economic 
conditions of Ancient India so alao the motive for the laying out of 
reservoirs and irrigation-dams was the necessity of such construc- 
tions for the economic conditions of Ancient India, 

That the irrigation-dams, tanks etc. were of great importance 
for the economic conditions of Ancient India is cbvious from Kauti- 
lya’s Arthasdstra*, and also indirectly from Yajfiavalkya’a Dharma- 
saetra®, 

From them it is possible tounderstand the special Laws conoern- 
ing the construction of irrigation works, We find especially in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra that, in the case of construction of new 
workea such as tanks, lakes ete, taxes on the land below such 
tanks shall be remitted for five years, For reparing neglected or 
Tuined works of simijar nature, taxes shall be remitted for four 
years. For improving or extending water-works, taxes shall be 
remitted for three years. In the cage of acquiring such nowly 
started works by mortgage or purchase, taxes on the lands below 
such works shall be remitted for two years.’ These laws concern- 
ing the reduction of taxes are similar to the exemption from taxes 
of new buildings, known to recent times. Because of economic 
conditions then prevailing special facilities for payment of taxes 
were granted in Ancient India and are even now granted for the 
purpose of economic welfare, Now-a-daya the multiplication of 
new buildings was intanded to prevent the hoarding of money, in 
Ancient India it was the creation of new irrigation works for the 
purpose of improving the fertility of the fields which was the highest 
aim of the economic policy. 


1, Y¥, (1-251, Vide Ma. VITI-4032, 

Y. 1-249. Vide K, IT. oh, 6, 

¥, II-250. 

EK. ¥. ch. 6. 
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That this was the true aim is seen from the fact that the dura- 
tion of the exemption of taxes depends on the scale of expenses, 

5. We have seen that the motive for the bestowing of facilities 
on foreign merchants was the need of foreign merchants for the 
economic life in Ancient India. The case is similar where the 
formation of villages igs concerned. A deserted land ia from the 
point of view of Ancient Indian economice-a negative entry in the 
balance of the Ancient Indian State, or rather of the Ancient Indian 
Kings. Kautilya’s Arthasistra understands well that an increase 
of the wealth of the citizens increases the universal prosperity and 
therefore increases also the wealth of the Btate i. eo, of the king,’ 
Therefore, Kautilya’a Arthasastra tries—although from 4 machiave- 
listic standpoint,~to enrich the king and especially by populating 
the deserted land, The suggestion for such a colonisation ia support- 
ed by tha introduction of special laws, which once more point to 
the harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditiona. 

As regards the colonisation of a deserted Jand, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra asks which landhasto be colonised:a plain or watery 
land ?? 

The answer is: * A limited tract of land with waterisfar better 
than a vast plain®. Plains, which are suitable for the growth of 
both early and late crops and which require Jess labour and less 
tain for cultivation are better than the reverse of these’. Watery 
lands, that are suitable to the growth of grains are better than those 
which are suitable for crops other than grains.’* 

‘ Of two watery tracts, one of limited area and guitable for the 
growth of grains, and another, vast and suitable for crops other 
than grains, the latter is better, Inasmuch as its vast area may not 
only be used to grow gpices and other medicinal crops, but also 
to construct forts and other defensive worke in large numbers: for 
fertility and other qualities of lands are artificial’. Of the tract of 
land with forts and that which fs thickly populated, the latter is 
better; for that which is thickly populated is a kingdom in every 
sense. What can a depopulated country like a barren cow be 
productive of, ?% 

K. Ti. ch. 1, 
K, VIL, ch. 11, 


E, VIE, ch 11 according to the translation by Shamasastry, 
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* Such a land which waa recognised as most suitable for coloni- 
sation has to be colonised by the king either by inducing the inhabi- 
tance of other tracts to immigrate or by causing the thickly—popu- 
lated centres of his own kingdom to send forth their surplus popula- 

ion, 

By this way of trying to attract people in such a country we 
806 Very well how the Law was-applied to the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions. Kautilya’s Arthaéistra determines: ‘Those 
who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and those learned 
in the Vedas shall be granted Brahmadaya lands yielding suffi- 
cient produce and exempted from taxes and fines. Superintendents, 
Accountants, Gopas, SthAnikas, Veterinary surgeons, Physicians, 
Horse-trainers, and Messengers shall alao be endowed with lands 
which they shall have no right to alfonate by sale or mortgage’.* 

When the colonisation takes place the king has io grant exemp- 
tion from taxes, He shalt regard with fatherly kindness those who 
have passed the period of exemption from taxes.* The king ‘shall 
carry on mining operations and manufacture, exploit timber and 
elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle-breeding and commerce, 
construct roads for traffic both by land and water, and set up market 
towne. Ha sball alao construct reservoirs,* The king has to regu- 
late too the intarna] conditions of a colonised village. ‘Owing 
to the fact that the newly colonised villages had to look after 
their own interegt and the men found pleasure in the fields, the king's 
treasury, free labour, commodities, grain and liquids have become 
enriched.” 

It ought to be noted that the Jand may be confiscated from those 
who do not cultivate ji and given toothers. Lands prepared for 
cultivation shali be given to tax-payers only as personal property.‘ 
Unprepared jands shai] not be taken away from those who are 
preparing them for cultivation.’ Lands which were not cultivated 
may be given for cultivation to village labourera and traders; 
owners of lands which are not quite suitable for sultivation might 
pay lesa to the government, Those owners may be also 
favourably supplied with seeds, cattle and money.*? Kautilya's 
Bee Note 3 p, 541. 

See Note 3 p, 541, 

K. II, chol. 

K, II. ch. 1, according to the translation by Shamashastry, 
KE. II, oh, 1. 

K. Il, ch. 1, 

EK, Ii, oh, 1, 

K, I. oh. 1. 
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Arthasaastra regulates too that the king has to give the cultivators 
seads, cattle and money, 

It ia to be noted that the author of Kautilya’s Arthasa&stra is in 
this case algo out to insrease the king’s traagure. 

In connection with the kinga duty to support the cultivators 
Kautilya's Arthasastra says that ‘the king shall bastow on culti- 
vators only such favour and remission as will tend to swell] the 
treasury, and shall avoid such aswill deplete it, A king 
with depleted treasury will eat into the very vitality of both town 
and country people.” This principle we find in recent times too, 

It has to ba accepted that according to this principle the con- 
quered country is exempted from taxes", The same applies toa 
poor country and country in great danger. It applies especially to 
people who have to suffer much from hostile neighbour i. a, people 
‘who live on the border of the kingdom or who -have not enough 
subsistence There is no doubt that this principla shows us a good 
example of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of econo- 
mis conditiong, 

6. I have given some examples of the exemptions of taxes which 
for the purpose of economic conditions were introduced in Ancient 
Indian Law-booka, These exemptions of tares can be divided into 
personal and impersonal exemptiong. It was said that these exemp- 
tions which point to the harmonising of Law with the requiremente 
ofeconomic conditions were introduced not for the purpose of protect- 
ing the subjects but for the purpose of anriching the treasury of the 
king. In the epics and in these law-books, which are free from the 
Machiavelism of Kautilya’s tax-policy, we can find rulings on tax- 
policy of the king, which are not only very praiseworthy but also 
very suitable, These mlings take into consideration the economic 
condition of the tax-payera ie. the king's aubjects. Below there are 
some such examples from tha Ma&nava~Dharmasasira, Mahabharata 
etc. 

‘Out of affection for hia subjects, he must not bring about his 
own ruin by forswearing to collect his revenue from them, nor 
cause their rnin by hia greed: by so bringing about hisown ruin, 
he will become an oppressor of hie own self, ss well as of his sub- 
jecta’.® 
K. ¥. oh, 3. & ¥V. ch. 3. 

K. IT, oh. 1, according to the translation by Shamsanstry. 
EK. XIif, oh, 5, 

K, ¥. oh, &. 

Mn, ¥II-15, Bee ¥, J-338-339, 
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* As leeches, calves and bees, ilitle by little draw their respec- 
tive suatenances, so the king shal! draw his revenue from hie realm 
little by little, each year’.! 

‘The king has to milk the cow aa a bea collects honey from the 
flowers. He has todo what a herdsman, who recelves the milk 
from his cow does. He neither worries the udders nor lets the cow 
go hungry’.’ 

*A good king has to milk his country as a calf sucks the milk 
of the cow. Because, when the calf sucks from the cow it becomes 
strong and can bear burdens’.® 

‘But if it ia otherwise and the cow is milked to excess, the calf 
becomes meagre and useless for the owner’.‘ 

‘It is said that an avaricious king who imposes unjust taxes 
which are not sanctioned by law on his subjects causes damage to 
himself’. 

‘The king shall never r exact taxes from those, who can not pay. 
He has to get them gradually, with goodness, and by lawful 
methods”, 7, 

Many things can easily be acquired by a king‘ who supports 
hia country and grants facilities to his subiscts and is satisfied with 
that which is within easy reach™. ‘ Does not the king then receive 
enough of wealth to satisfy his claims, then his whole tand will 
be his treasury and his treasury his bed-room ”’, 

‘ Like he who needs milk, never gets it, if the udders of his cow 
are cut, so the king will never be in a position to use his kingdom 
if he does not impose taxes in a legitimate manner ’ '*. 

“The king hag to be clever and should milk the country overs day 
like a cow, but he should not cut the cow's udders,"’ ‘He who treats 
the cow weil, will always receive fresh milk; In the same way it will 
be possible for the king to enjoy the fruits of his country, if he reigne 
over his country in an orderly manner,’”™ ‘The country which is 





Mn. VII-139. See Markandeya (Paris, p. 404.) 
MBh, XIE-85—4, 
MBh. XII--87--20, 
MBh, XEI-87--21. 
MBh, XII—?-+15, 
righteous rules, 
MPBhb, XTI-—88--13, 
MBh, AII-87-23, 
MBh, X1L-87-23. 
MEBEh, XITI-71-14. 
MBh, XII-126-33. 
MBh, XII-71-17. 
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protected by the king bears fruita and money like a mother who 
willingly gives her breast to her child’,'“ 

Those rules are not only found in Manava-Dharmaésdatra and 
Mahabhar&ta but algo in Kautilya’s ArthaéSetra*; they were appil- 
cable only if the king possesses a treasure, A king who finda himself 
in great financial trouble and needs money may collect taxes in 
another way.* The economia situation does not allow him to act ina 
manner in which agood king ought to act. On account of the eco 
nomic situation the king has to act like a thief, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the machiavelistic school of Kautilya. From the motive, 
‘the enrichment of the treasure of the king’, it can be accepted that 
he could act in the following manner not only against traitors and 
the godless but also sgainst his subjects,° 

I quote some sentences found In Eautilya's ArthaéSstra, which 
are a good example of the harmonising of Law with requirements of 
the economic conditions especially when they are compared with the 
above mentioned rules about the correct way of collecting the taxes. 

It is not possible to inflict twice the taxes. ‘The Colleotor 
General shali seek subscriptions from citizens and country people 
alike under falae pretences of carrying thie or that kind of business, 
Persona taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome donations 
and with this example, the king may demand of others among his 
subjects. Spies posing as citizens shall revile those who pay less. 
Wealthy persons may be requested to give as much of their gold as 
they can. Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of 
doling good, offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured with a 
rank in the court, an umbrella, ora turban or some ornaments in 
return for their gold. Spies under the guise of sorcerers, shall, 
under the pretence of ensuring safaty, carry away the money not 
only of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a 
dead-man and of a man whose house is burnt, provided that it is 
not enjoyable by Brahmans, 

The Superintendent of Religious Institutions may collect in one 
place the various kinds of property of the gods of fortified cities and 
country parts and carry away the property to the King’s treasury, 

Or having on some night eset up a god or an altar, or having 
"| MBL XI-71-19 8 8 8= © 
vide MBh. XTI-8-15, 17,18. Nitiviv. 61-12., Sukran, VI-2-220/240. 

EK. IT. oh. 1, 

E. ¥. ch, 2, 

K, If. ch, 3in fine, 

side K. ¥V.ch, 2. and K, EH. oh. 1, 
69 [ Annals, B, O, BL} 
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opened a sacred place of ascetics or having pointed out an evil 
omen, the king may collect subsistance under the pretence of hold. 
ing processions and congregations to avert calamities, 

Or also he shall proclaim the arriva] of gods, by pointing out te 
the people any of the sacred trees in the king's garden which has 
produced untimely flowera and fruits, 

Or by oauaing a false panic owing to the arrival of an evil- 
spirit on a tree in the city, wherein a man is hidden making all 
sorts of devilish noises, the king's spies, under the guise of ascetics, 
may collect money with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and 
send it back. 

Or spies may call upon spectators to see a serpent with number- 
less heads in a well connected with s subterranean passage and colk 
Ject foea from them for the night. Or they may place in a borehole made 
in.the body of an image of a serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a 
temple, or in the hoje of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, ren- 
dered unconscious, and call upon credulous spectators to see it on 
payment of a cortain amount of fee. As to persons who are not by 
nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over or give a drink of auch 
sacred water ag is mixed with anaesthetic ingredienta and attribute 
their insengibility to the curse of the gods. Or by causing an 
outcast person ( abhity®kt@ } to be bitten by a cobra, spies may cok 
lect revenue under the pretext of undertaking remedial measures 
against ominous phenomena, 

Or one of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant, may become 
the partner of a rich merchant, and carry on trade in concert with 
him, As soon as a considerable amount of money has been gather- 
ed as sale-pioceeds, deposits and ioans, he may cause himself to be 
robbed of the amount. 


Or elae a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, or a real rick 
merchant famous for his vast commerce, may borrow or take on 
pledge vast quantities of gold, silver, and other commodities, or 
borrow from corporations bar gold, or coined gold for various kinds 
of merchandise to ba procured from abroad. After having 
done this he may allow himself to ba robbed of it the same night, 

Prostitute apies under the garb of chaste women, may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are seditious. 
No sooner are the seditious persons seen within the abode of the 
female spies than they shail ba seized and thelr property confiscated 
to the Government, Or whenever a quarrel] arises between any two 
seditious parties of the same family, poisoners, previously engaged 
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for the purpose, may administer poison to one party; and the other 
party may be accused of the offence and deprived of their property, 

An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may claim 
from a seditious person a large amount of money professed to have 
been placed in the latters custody by the claimant, or a large debt 
outstanding against the seditious person; or 4 share of parental 
property. An outcast may pretendto be the slave of a seditious 
person ; and he may represent the wife, daughter, or daughter-in- 
law of the seditious person as a slave-woman or as his own wife: 
and when the outcast is lying at the door of the seditious person's 
house at night or is living elaawhere, a fierce spy may murder him 
and declare:— The claimant of his own property or wife has 
been thus killed. And for this offences others ia, the seditious 
person and his followers shall be deprived of their property. 

Or a spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may offer inducements 
to a seditious person to acquire more wealth by taking in aid the 
art of witchcraft, and say:—I am proficient in such witchcraft as 
brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles, a man to get admission 
into the king’s palace, or can win the love of any woman, or can 
put an end to the life of one’s enemy, or scan lengthen the duration 
of one’s life, or can give a son to any one, if desired.’ ‘If the ee- 
ditious person shows his desire to carry on the process of witchcraft 
Hecuring wealth, the spy may make rich offerings, consisting of 
flesh, wine, and scent to the deity near an altar in a burial-ground 
wherein a dead body of a man or of a child with a little quantity 
of money has been previously hidden. After the performance of 
worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the seditious 
person may be told that as the offerings fell short, the treasure is 
proportionately smali, that the richest of offarings should be made 
to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he may purchase with 
the newly-acquired wealth rich offeringa, Then he may be caught in 
the very act of purchasing commodities for offering. 


A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may in con- 
nection with the above case, raise an alarm orying that her child was 
murdered for the purpose of witchcraft, 


When a seditious person is engaged in sorcery at night orin a 
sacrificial performance in a forest, or in sports in a park, fiery spies 
may murder him and carry away the corpse aa that of an outcast. 

Or a apy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious peraon, may 
mix counterfeit coins with the wages he has received from hig master 
and pave the way for his arrest. 
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Or a spy, under the garb of a goldsmith, may undertake to do 
eome work in the house of a seditious person, and gather in his 
employer's house such instruments as are necessary to manufacture 
counterfeit coins, 

A spy, under the garb of a physician, may declare a healthy 
person of seditious character to be unhealthy and administer polson. 
Or a spy, attending as a servant upon a seditious pereon may not 
only call for an explanation from another fraudulent spy as to 
how certain articles necessary for the installation of a king and aleo 
the letters of an enemy came into the possession of his master, but 
alao volunteer an expianation himself’, 


7. No doubt we can find in the Ancient Indian Law-books many 
more examples of the harmonising of law with the requirementa of 
economic conditions, but I believe that the above-mentioned exam- 
ples are the most interesting and for that reason’ I have deait with 
only a few legal institutions. 


1, K. V. oh, 2, acoording to the translation of Shamagaatry. 


EPIC QUESTIONS 
BY 
' VY. 8, SURTHANEAR 
ff, The Parvasathgraha Figures. 


The Parvasamgrahaparvan (Adi, adhy. 2) is a document of con- 
siderable importance.’ But its value has been unduly exaggerated by 
some acholars, a circumstance which has led to some highly mislead- 
ing results and some curious conclusions, It is thus supposed that 
Krsna Dvaipfiyana Vyadsa had himself counted and noted down the 
number of slokas he bad composed, and that our Parvasathgraha 
was composed by Vyasa himself. No doubt it is sometimes stated 
in the Parvasamgraha chapter that that sage had stated the extent 
of each of the eighteen parvans, But this attribution to Vyasa is 
naturally only pujarthe ( honoris causa ). It is nowhere suggested in 
the work itself that the first two adhyayas of our epic were 
composed by Vyasa, They could not be, because they are obvi- 
ously only a report of the conversation which took place between 
the Sita (Ugrasravas, son of Lomaharsana) and the sages 
srsembled at Saunskas twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimisa 
Forest. The erroneous supposition regarding the authorship of 
this adhydya has led to the naive attempt on the part 
of some scholars to produce a text—a so-called critical text—of the 
Mahabharata containing the same number of adhy&yas and 4élokas 
ag that given in the Parvagamegraha®, Such an attempt is already 
negatived by our manuscripts and testimonia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasamgraha. Thus the figures for 
the Adiparvan itself vary, according to different sources, between 
7984 (Kasmirl Version and the Critical Edition } and 9984 ( Andhra- 
BhSratamu ). That is sufficient to discourage any attempt at too 
close a reliance on the data of this adhyaya of the Adiparvan. It 
has been common experience that figures in ancient works, if at 
all complicated, seldom come cut right, and the figures of the 
Parvasatigraha are probably no exception to this rule, 

4 CL my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, pp. XOVIE f.; “ Epic studies (ITI)” 
ABORT, vol. 11, pp, 277 ff. 

@ Cf P.P.S, Sastri in the Intreduction to vol, 15 of hia Mah®bharata 
( Southern Recension }, p, xxii: “ Vy3ea's description of his Mahibhirata that he 
composed it in 18 parvas of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 Btanzas ia not a fanciful 
account but an accurate statement. And I have tried to mbstantiate this in this 
adition of the Principal Text of the Bouthern Recension,” 
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The figures given in the Parvasamgraha could have been 
obtained in one of many different ways, The most probable sug- 
gestion haa been that they were arrived at, not by actual counting of 
the stanzas, as we should ordinarily do now, but by computing the 
extent in some other way. Even now we epeak of astory of 5000 
worda or 4 broadcast talk of 1500 words, and ac on, Tha individual 
words are never counted in such computations; the figures are only 
approximations. The figures given in our Parvasamgrahs chapter 
must ba approximations of that type. They ara not “slokas” or stanzas 
as we ordinarily understand them; but are, properly speaking, 
what are technically known as, “granthas”, a grantha being a unit 
of measurement of written matter equal to 32 akearas, 


Assuming this to be the case, the first difficulty is that the 
figures given in the lists appear not as round numbers, as we should 
expect them to be, but are apparently correct to the last digit: for 
instance, the extent is given not as 8000 dickas, but as 7987, We 
actually come across such figures as these: 6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, 
where true approximations would be 6700, 8000, 8900, 14,500, and 
soon. The approximation seems to meto have been reached by 
pome such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
counting carefully all letters in a certain number of lines. This 
average was then multiplied by the number of lines in & page and 
the total number of complete pages. The numberof “ granthas” of 
the iast page, which was rarely fully written out, seems to have been 
computed separately, and added to the previous total. The grand 
total of letters (asaras } was then divided by 32 to give the number 
of “ Slokas ” or “ granthas, ” fractions being omitted. That is how 
figures like those mentioned above must have baen obtained. They 
ara careful approximations, but approximations ail the same. 
Morsover, as has been pointed out by me elsewhere? it would be 
impossibie to count the exact number of sianzas in a composite 
text made up of slokas, tristubhs, “fancy metres” and prose paa- 
sages, which we actually find in many of the parvans of the Maha- 
bharata, as for instance in the Adi, Aranyaka and Anusfsana. 

The figures we find in the Parvasamgraha chapter are fairly 
cld; we cannot say now exactly how old. They are certainly prior 
to 1000 A.D., when the Javanese Bharata and the Andhra Bhira- 
tamu were composed; because both these works contain similar 
lista, which agree in many particulars with our list. 

Here are the figures given in three different sources, 

3. Prolegomena, p. XCIX, 
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“TABLE I 
Adhyayas Parvan Slokas 
rou B/| A 






























218) 818 218) 1. ADI 8884 9884 
72| 72| 72) Il. SABHA 2511) 2511) 4511 
269 272| 269) III. ARANYAKA 11,664) 11,224! 11,664 
67; —-| 67, IV. VIRATA 2050) 2015| 3500 
186|186/186} V. UDYOGA 6698] 6928 7998 
118) 117} 117| VI. BRISMA 5884, 5884) 5884 
170|170|170| VII. DRONA 8909) 8984) 8909 
69) 69| 69) VIII. KARNA 4900| 4970} 4900 
59| 121) 50) IX. SALYA 3220] 3220) 3220 
18) 18 18) X. SAUPTIKA 870) 870) 870 
27| 70| 27 Xf. STRI 775| 770| 775 
339] 333| 339) XII. SANTI 14,525) 14,525) 14,525 
156) —~ | 146] XIII. ANUSASANA 6700| — /12,000 
133/133/133) XIV, ASVAMEDHIKA 3320| 4420| 4420 
42] 92) 42] XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 1506) 1508! 1906 

8 8| 8| XVL MAUSALA 300) 300, 300° 

3, -- | 3| XVII.MAHAPRASTHANIKA| 120) 123, 120 
a __5| XVIIL SVARGAROHANA 200] 200) 200 
1959 1948 Total 82,136 95,586 


{ The average number of “ slokas " per adhyaya is about 45. ] 
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The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyAyas and 
Slokas of the eighteen parvane of the Mah4bharata according to (1) 
the Critical Edition, (2) the Javanese Version,’ and (3) the 
Southern Recension by Professor P. P. 8. Sastri, 


Observations on the figures of the above Table. 


I. dAdt: The first figure (8} of thea Javanese number for the 
adhydyas of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong: the other digits 
agres in the three texts. So we may take as correct the figure 218°, 
which is given us by the Critical Edition and Southern Recengion, 
the Vulgate reading (227) being certainty a mistake.—-The number 
of siokas is no doubt a problem, J have adopted the figure given 
by the Sérad& MS. and one * K" MS, (K1)*, which is confirmed by 
the Rajaguru MS. from Nepai®, and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure. The Javanese and Southern figures 
8884 and 9884 respectively differ by 1000 exactly, the Javanese 
figure being the same as that of the Mid-Indian group ( Bengali~ 
Devan&Sgarl). 


II. Sabh&@: The numbers are here absolutely certain. <As 
regarda the adfydyas, thera is perfect agreament between the three 
sources, all of them giving 72, which is also the exact number of 
adhyayas of our Critical Edition of the Sabha now passing through 
the press. The Vulgate figure (78) for the siofa is therefore un- 
questionably wrong.—The sioka number is algo certainly 2511, as 
the Southern Recension, in which the first figure hae been increaged 
to 4, ia demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inter- 
polated text, and the additional stanzas of the Southern Recension 
do approximately amount to 2000. The correct figures for Sabha 
are therefore 72 and 2511. 


_ # The figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from Juynboll's 
Adiparwa, Oudjavaanach prozageschrift, Gravenhage, 1906. pp. 5-6, The passage 
ia reproduced in a note by H. Eern, “Inhoudsopgave van 't Mahabharata in 'T 
Kawi” in Sijdragen, ser. ITT, Vol. IV, pp, 92-95, Kern has given in this paper a 
oomparatiys table of the Indian and the Javanese figures, 
5 Kern, op. cit, p. 95 alao remarks that the Javanese figure 316 is incorrect, 
and that it should be 218. 


6. Bee the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, p. 878. 
7, Bee my “ Epic atudies ( VIT}," ABORE, vol, 19 (1938), pp. 215 ff, 
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HL Aranyaka (commonly known as Vana): As regards tha 
adiyfyas, the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 
269 of afi Indian versions. The latter may be taken to be the right 
figure, the discrepancy of the Javanese, which is negligibis, remain- 
ing unexplained.—The same is trus of the figure for the é/okas, the 
concordant figure (11,664) of all Indian versions being the original 
Parvasamegraha figure, 


IV. VPtrdt#a: The Javanese figure for the adhydyas is unfortu- 
nately missing. But as our Critical Edition of the Virdtaparva 
has successfully identified the adhyayas on the basis of the colo- 
phons given in MSS., there is no reason to doubt that the correct 
figure is 67, as given by the Sanekrif Parvasarhgraha.—Thoe three 
BOUrces give three different figures for the sgiokas. The Southern 
Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, its 
figure having been revised—-as in Sabha—to accord with ita inter- 
polated text, It is likely that the Javanese translator has confu- 
sed the Sanskrit words for 50 and 15 ( paficiigaf and paftcadaéa }, 
The first two digits of the figures given in the Critical Edition and 
the Javanese Version do agree, We may therefore reasonably 
assume the original figure to be 2050, which is given by the Criti- 
eal Edition of the Parvasamegraha, though the two last digits natu- 
tally remain somewhat uncertain? 


¥Y. Odyoga: The three sources agresing exactly as rewards the 
number of adhydyas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may be taken as 
certain.—The figures for the élokas, on the other hand, are ina 
chaotic condition, the three texts giving thres different figures 6698, 
6928, 7998: which agree only in respect of the last digit! The 
figures for the slokas remain, therefore, doubtful. 


VI. Bhisma: The pumber of adhyiyas in the Bhisma ia given 
by the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version as 117, but the 
Southern Recension givea their number as 118. In any case, the 
difference ia not very significant, and the number may be assumed 
to be 117 or 118.—There is no such doubt regarding the oumber of 
Slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884, 


VII. Drona: There is likewise considerable agreement as re- 
gards the adbyayas and Slokas of the Drona. The adiy@ya number 


$. See Raghu Vira, Virdteaparvan, Indroduction, p, XXIV; and Suktnankar 
“Epic studies ( IIT), ABORT vol, 11, pp. 277 ff, 
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is 170.—Age regards the number of slokas, the first two digits ( 89) 
are certain. And since both the Critical Edition and the Southern 
Recension agree on the figure 8909, that is indicated as the correct 
figure. The probability in favour of thia figure ia strengthened 
owing to the circumstance that the last two figures of the Javanese 
Version ( 84 ) ara in all probability due to contamination with the 
previous sloka—figure 5884, which ends in 84, We may therefore 
adopt with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versions 
§909, the difference between the Javanese and the Indian numbers 
being 75 ; the error is in any event not more than 1 per cent, 


VII. Karna: The figures for Karna are exactly of the same 
type. The three sources agrea in giving 69 ag the number of 
adhytiyas,—The Javanese M85. give the number of siokas aa 970, 
which ig obviously wrong, it being almost certain that the word 
for 4000 has been omitted by the scribe by oversight:* so we get 
the original Javanese figure as [4]970, We may tentatively 
adopt the figure 4900, on the concordant evidence of Indian ver- 
sions. The difference between the Indian and Javanese figures 
being only 70, the discrepancy is only about 1.4 per cent, 


1X. Saiya: In this parvan there is fortunately no doubt about 
the sloka number, which is unanimously given as 3220.—And again, 
fortunately, as regards the adAydya number, the discrepancy between 
the Indian (59) and Javanese (121) figures is go great that the 
Javanesa may be ruled out ashopelessly corrupt. There is another 
test we may apply, the Javanese figure’ (121) for adhydyas gives 
the average of about 27 slokas to an adbydya, while the Indian 
average is 54. Now the total number of adhyayas in the Mahabharata 
is supposed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 
( 3atasahasrani!! ), which gives the average of slokastoan adhyaya as 
390 and that is much nearer the average for the Indian figure for 
the adhyaiya number of the Salyaparvan than the Javanese ‘figure, 


X. Saupithka: The figures for the Sauptika call for no remarks, 
‘They are uniformly given in all the three sources as 18 and 870 
respectively, 

9. Kern, foc. cté., also recognizes that the first figura has been omitted by 
‘mistake in the Javanese text. 


10, Kern, foe, cit., likewise considera the Javanese figure (121) as very 
suspicious, 

1t, See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, additiqnal passage No, 486°, 
given on page 241, 
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AL Sri: The sources do not agree as regards the number of 
adhytyas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half 
times as large as the Indian (27) is extremely improbable.”* We 
may therefore tentatively take the concordant Indian figure (27) aa 
correct.—The difference between the Javanese and Indian figures 
for the sfokas ig only five. It should seem that the last digit was 
lost in the Javanese tradition ; if that be so, the correct number is 
Tid, a8 given unanimously by the Indian MSs, 


XIL. Sani: The soka figure for Santi (14,525) is given una- 
nimously by all the three of our sources, which is a fortunate coin- 
cidence and also a remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradi- 
tion. The Vuigate figurea(14,725) for the slokas is positively 
wrong.—There is a difference of only six batween the Javaness and 
Indian figures for adhyayas, the Indian tradition giving the figure 
aa 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between the different 
Indian versions is a weighty point in favour of 339, which we 
may tentatively aseume to be the correct figure. 


XIIl. Anusisana: The evidenca of the Javanese Version is 
unfortunately miasing, the version ignoring this parvan altogether, 
for some reason which it is hard to guess. It cannot be argued 
that it is included in the Santi, since there is no appreciable increase 
in the number of adhyayas or slokas of the Javanese Version of the 
Santi, as there would surely have been, had the two parvans been 
amalgamated as is done sometimes,’* There being also no agree 
ment between the various Indian versions, the figuras for both 
adhyayas and Slokas of the Anusisana remain uncertain. 


XIV. Asvamedhika: The number of ad/wdyas is unanimously 
given as 133, which may therefore be accepted as the correct figure, 
—There is a discreparoy as regardsthe number of slokes: tha Criti- 
cal Edition gives tha figure as 3320, while the Javanese and the 


12, Asin the case of the Salyaparvan, Kern (foc, ctt.) regards the Javanese 
figure as very doubtful. 

13. Ié is perhaps worth noticing that go late a commentator as V8diréja ( cf, 
P. KE. Geode, ABORI, vol. 17, pp. 203-210, who assigns him to the seventesath 
century), treats the Sainuti and AnusSsana ag one parvan and hae oolophons 


like: 
gt Ragas erage seat Saket ena eras aic- 
eqmicget are qemeGaraarsena: vs ef snared sanz 


—whioh is quoted by Professor P, P. 8. Sastri in tha Introduction ta vol, 17, 
(Anuélisana Parvan, part 2,) p. xxiv. 
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Southern Recension agree in giving the figure as 4420, this being 
one of the rare instances in which the Javanese and the Southern 
Reconsion agrees against the Northern Recension. The Southern 
Recension contains here an additional aub-parvan, comprising 23 
adhyayas and about 1700 slokas, known as the Vaisnavadharma 
parvan. There is no mention of any such parvan in the list of 
100 parvans, given in the Parvasamgraha, though some Southern 
MSS. do insert, in another place, a line which mentions the 
Vaisnavadharma among the contents of the Asvamedhika, In this 
Section, Yudhisthira is instructed by Sri-Krsna in the Dharma 
of the Vaignavas, which seeme hardly necessary, after the 
instruction he had received from Bhismsa in more than 21,000 
stanzas on general Dharma /{ Santi and Anuddsana \=s- The higher 
Bouthern number must therefore be regarded as due to this inflation, 
and canin any case nof be accepted. Nevertheless the peculiar 
agreement between the Javanese and the Southern is a disturbing 
factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doubtful, 


XV. Asramavdska: There is not much doubt about the adhydyas 
of this parvan, though the Javaners Version has a high figure (92) 
against the unanimous Indian figure 42, which may be assumed 
to be the correct figure.’*—As regards the number of siokaa, there is 
a slight discrepanoy of 2 between the Critical Edition and the 
Javanese Version, the former being 1506, the latter 1508, But the 
last digit inthis number is notin doubi; it must be giz. The 
Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, which must be regarded 
as extremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastri, who has 
edited the Southern Recension, could not find more than [i084 
stanzas for this parvan."’ There has bean clearly a mistake in 
the counting of the stanzas of this parvan, and the Southern 
figure being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the approximate 
agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version 
and adopt 1506 as the probable original Parvasamagraha figure for 
the Atramavasika, 


XVI Mausala: All sources agree In giving the number of 
adhyayae as 8 and the number of lokas as 300, which may accord. 
ingly be taken as the correct figures, The text also seema to con- 


14. Kern ( loc. cit.) likewise suggests reading 43 for 92 of tha Javanese, 

15 Jt is Interesting to note, as pointed out by Profeagor Baastri, Nannaya’s 
Andbra-Bbharatamy gives 1106 as the figure of dlokas in the Aérsmavisika 
parvan, That probably is due to a fresh count. 
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tain actually 300 stanzas. Consequently the vulgate reading 
320, in the Parvasamgraha chapter, is clearly faulty and has 
been properly rejectad. 


AVil. Mahdiprasihanika: The Javanese figura for the number 
of adhydyas is missing ; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., 
uniformly. divide this short parvan into three adhyayas; and the 
unanimous Indian reading cannot be called into question.—The 
number of égokas may also be regarded as correctly given in the 
Critical Edition, which is eupported by the Southern Recension, 
though the Javanese Version addp, erroneously, three to tha number, 
giving the figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three to the 
sloka number is a wrong transposition from the adhyaya number, 
which is missing in the Javanese "Version. The Vulgate figure 
(320) for the dlokas is absurd and unquesticnably incorrect. 


AVIII. Svargdrohana: As in the previous case the adhyiya 
number is lost in the Javanese Version; but thera cannot be any 
doubt that the correct figure is 5, which is given by ail editions and 
MAS. of the Mahabhférata.—The és/oka number is unanimously given, 
by our thrae sources, as 200, which is a sufficiently correct approxi- 
mation of the actual extent of this last parvan of the Great Epic; 
and the Vulgate figure (209) may be unhesitatingly rejected. 


The table on the following page gives the figures for the 
adhy&s as and élokae, book by book, arrived at by a collation of the 
various extant versions of the Parvasarhgraha chapter of the 
Adiparvan, 
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Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhyayas and-Slokas 
of the eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation 
of the MSS. of the Sanskrit Parvasamgrahaparvan and of the 
Javanese Version (ca, 1000 A.D.). 





Parvan Adhyaya | Sloka 
I, ADI - 218 | 
I, SABHA - 72 2511 
Hil. ARANYAKA ls 269 11,664 
IV. VIRTATA vee 67 2050 
V. UDYOGA va 186 ? 
VL BHISMA . | 117 {or 118) | 5884 
VIL DRONA ses 170 8909 
VII. KARNA es 69 4900 
IX. SALYA ves 59 3220 
X. SAUPTIKA - 18 870 
XI. STRI - 27 775 
XII. SANTI - 339 14,525 
XIII, ANUSASANA va ? ? 
XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA - 133 ? 
XV. ASRAMAVASIKA - 42 1506 
XVI. MAUSALA ve 8 300 
XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 120 
XVII. SVARGAROHANA va 5 200 





DEVI-BHAGAVATA OR BHAGAVATI-PUR ANA? 
BY 
§. N, TADPATRIKAR 


One of the long-contested points, in Puranio literature, is the 
claim set forth by the Devibh4gavata to be incinded among the 
eighteen major Purfinas—tkhoe claim contested by those attached 
to Srimadbhagavats : and a substantial Jiterature' has grown 
round this problem. Although itis not proposed to deal with 
this point at great length, it msy he noted, in passing, that the 
Devibh, has, al! through ita text, claimed thia status, while the 
latier, i, e. Srimadbh,, quite unconscious of any auch necessity, 
dees not seem to have puf forth any such claim, in the whole 
body of its text. 


These references, in the body of the text have been anfficient- 
ly dealt with and discussed by scholars, but, I am afraid, no 
manuscript-evidence has so far been set forth by anybody, and 
it ia mainly to this important side of the evidence that I wish 
here to draw the attention of scholars. Ido not propose to 
take notes fromm the Mas. of Srimadbh&gavata, as that Purana 
dees not seem to have troubled itself about its status; buf it is 
the Devi, which has, off and on, so scrupulousiy and promiscu- 
ously, set ifa claim, as the Bhagavata, mentioned as one of the 
18 major Purdnas; and so Il give below some suggestive 
evidence that I found in studying the Mas. of Devibh, 


The Govt. Mas. Library at the B, O. R. Institute has, in its 
collection, only two Mes. of Devibh., and curiously enough, both 
these Mas., in their way, supply us with data that would lead us 
to re-consider this important problem, from another point of 
view, untackled, so far, by any scholars, J mean, a detailed 
study of the adhyaya colophons, as we find them in these two 
Mas. Printed editions may, I think, be safely left out here, as 


1 For details see qiqaray grader { Marathi) pp. 385-403; aleo Winternitz 
{ Hist. Ind, Lit. p, 555 ) refers to this controversy, 
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ali of them would uniformly have the name Devibh, in their 
adhy, colophons. 


First wa take Me. No. 114 of A 1881-82, This Ms.,, though 
placed under one number, consists, properly speaking, of two Maz, 
both incomplete. Skandhas 1 and 2, having the date Sake 1715 and 
the name of the copyist as Tryambak Dhundiraj Navathe, at the 
end of the Skandhas and having both the name and date deleted 
by use of yellow pigment, give the adhy. colophonsa as: Wrenn 
FEIUG...kea ; while the second part of the Ms, having Skandhas 
7, 8, 10-12 reads the adhy. colophons as @4franrvaa AeErgeiit...eey, 
This part, having quite different sort of paper and a different 
atyle of handwriting, too, gives at the end of Skandha 12, the date 
Sake 1734 and the name of the copyist as Madhav Rayarikar, 
Let us call these two parts D' and D*. 


The second Ms, which bears No. 115 of A 1881-82, ig unfor- 
tunately a fragment and contains Skandhas 2 ( complete ), 3 ( fol. 
go~-o2 missing }),4 (having only the firat 12 fol, and breaking 
off at 7. 39 }, 5 ( complete ) and 6 (breaking off at fol. 49) the laat in 
this fol. being an incomplete adhy. colophon ga rangi. 

This copy, though a fragment, has, in ifs adhy. eolophona, 
all sorts of permutations and combinations of the four items or 
more precisely, two items, with two alternatives for each item: 

a) the name of the purdpa, which is either wreaq or 
wird gira, and {b) name of the different parts, which is either 
tery or vier. 1 give below a statement of these adhy. colophons, 
ao as to make this important point clear. 


—Skandha ? has(a) atmaa generally with wegaimT, and(b} 
ery for all its 12 adhys. 

—Skaadha $ bas for its adhy. 28, gia vtaneaigea qarqreéy ; 
for adhy, 30, which is the last in the Skandha, the colophon hag 
atill another epithet: sit sframadiarrt sreiqerargesct aigarst yr: 
wey; while adby. 29 givers the name as t4iqum, having Skandha 
for(b). At the end of adhy. 2 we have Waal AEQTTHT...<Sey 
while adhys. 1, 3-11 and 26 27 have sftanraa AEtyT...ea; adby. 
6and9 and 27 having the epithet Aeesr dtgesai dient, also, 
colophong of adhby. 12-25 are lost on missing folios, 

—Skandha ¢ is incomplete and has only six adhy. osolo- 
phons; of these adhys.1, 2 and 5, have (a) wawetget and (b) 
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waueea; while adhys, 3, 4,6 have (a ‘wmea AEteTe and (b) 
ay UeEe, 

—Skandha 6 presents still more intaresting varieties in this 
respect and the following tabular statement will give a 
correct idea of the different combinations of (a) and (b). 


Name of Purana Name of Part No. of Adhys 
sramraedt geri ast i, 4-6, 8, 13, 15, 17, 18-24, 
26, 29, 31 35 
—do-— omit 2, 14, 16, 25, 27, 
—do—- tera 34 
SALT ALTITT TT —do-~ 3 
——do— sist ", g, 13, a0, $2 
—do-- omit 10, 28, 33 
sfrarraay (om. RETO ) ast . il 





—Skandha ¢ has, as stated above, completa colophons for 25 
adhys.; colophon for adhy. § is lost on a missing folio, while 
that of adh. 27 is incomplete and henea of doubtful uae, for our 
scrutiny: Of the 25 adhys. only 4and 7 have ‘ drara@aitacrt 
q@at ’; but for the rest, the colophons read amtadigemt and Sera. 


It would be considered as impatient to arrive at some 
definite conclusion on the authority of a single fragmentary 
Ma., yet in the face of the interesting and important data 
presented above, it is very difficult for the prasent writer to put 
anide the temptation of placing before the interested readare 
some ideas by way of suggestion, and they may ba taken for 
what they ara worth. 


Let us first consider the question of this Ms., as a copy of 
some exemplar. The professional goribe, who copied Mas. for 
centuries past, was not, as the Mss. themselves would 
now show, a very learned man, and usually tried to write out 
his copy of the exemplar as {faithfully as be could, without mak- 
ing any intentional changes in the body of the text. Thus we 
ean safaly say that the present Ms. was copied from another 
and an older one, which read its adhy. colophons, as we find 
them here. Against this mixed tradition of adby. colophona, 
we haya the present fradition presented in printed editions and 
Maz. of the type of D? above, which rend wigdtariea agigeret:-. 


7i [ Annals, B, O. BR, I.) 
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teu, uniformly, Is it not possible to conclude from the fragment- 
ary Ms. above that the mixed tradition, presented there, shows 
some intermediate transitionary state of nomenclature, when the 
old tradition was trying to preserve ites existence against aggres- 
sion of the new one. 


Add to this some facts put forth by the supporters of Srimad- 
BhSgavata, in course of the controversy of the last century, 
They give numerous extracts from the present text of the Devi- 
Bhdgavata, asserting, off and on, ita claim to ba regarded as the 
Bhigavata of the [8 major Puranas. Thies tendency apparantly 
led to adhy. colophons being purposely made to read iaainaa 
ABIQd,..tea, as we find them in D' and also in some places in 
the fragmentary Ma. 


With a little help of imagination, the following state of things 
ean easily ba conceived : 

The purine was originally called, fittingly, drrmadtecrm and 
each of its parts was called 357. 

Then with the growing popularity of Srimad-Bhag. comes 
in the peried of controversy, when the devotees of Dert 
at once went to the othar extreme and named their Purina 
wag inaa Sey with the name ea for its parts, The name 
was boldly asserted to be grammatically derived from a7adi as 
ATMA: FF ARTITTT ! 

Then the two extremes mixed indiscriminately, and we tome 
acrogs ali different sorts of adhy. colophons, as in the present frag- 
ment before us. 


And last comes the present order of things, where, to disting: 
uish this purana from ita rival, the word ®dr was added to the 
name Wetwa and we have the adhy. celophons, ss we find them, 
in thia iast stage, in printed editions. 

This arrangement of different stages would be readily accept- 
ed as conclusive if, ta the evidence of these adhy. colophons, 
we were to coma across some Ms. of this Waqatgrrt, whose 
text is free from all its persiatent assertions about ita being the 
major Purana, the Bhagavata; but till than this, itis hoped, 
would sarve as some sort of a leader to the final goal, 


APABHRAMSA AND THE ABHIRAS. 


BY 


G. V. TAGARE 


References to Abhirokti as a vibhass in Bharata’ and as Ap. 
in Dandin? seem to have led Dr, Gune*® to posit that Ap. is the 
corruption of Pk.s in the mouth of the foreigners ( Abhiras), aa 
“ the results as ta the age of Ap. accord well with the history of 
Abhira migration in Indias whioh caused sucha change in the 
spoken language of the country”, 


We havea number of puranic, inscriptional and literary re- 
ferences to Abhiras and their migration and location and the 
rempapts of their name are found all over Aryan India. Te 
mention a few : 


The Mahabh4rata classes them with Sidras dwelling on the 
banks of the Indus.’ Aa a tribe they are mentioned with Dravida, 
Pundra and Sabara®, again with the Barbare, Yavane, Garga. ° 
They encamped cn the Sarasvatl which disappeared in abhorrence 
of them’. A prominent place was given to them in Drona’s 
suparna~vyuiha’, They attacked Arjuna when he entered the 
Paficanads with Krgna’s widows,® 


The Ramayana olassea them with Surdstra, Vahika and 








ee 


1 Nityaéistra XVII-49 { Kovyamala Ed. ). 

& KavyHdaréa I, 36. 

« Intro. to Bh, KE. pp, 59-60. 

¢ Mbbh, Bhigma Parvan 305 ( Cal, Ed. il p, 344}. 

5 evam te Dravidaibhirah Pundgras ca sabaraia sahe 1 Vesalatvam parigaté 
Vyutthanit keatradharmatah | Mbh. ALIV, 30. 16. This seema to be an 
attampt to class them with Kaatriya¢. 

6 Mbh. II. 78. 9¥. 

+ Mobh, IT. 35, 10. 

4 Whbh, TX, $7, 219 ( 21197 }. As quoted by Gune in his Intro. to 

0 Mbh. XVq. 7. $23 or 211 (7). Bhavisattakaba. 
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¥ 


Bhadra’ and the Maru, Anumearu and Sara’. The Visnu Purina’ 
mentions it along with Pardta, Surastra and Stra. 


Nothing definite is known as to the dates of these works and 
the genuineness of these passages. Manu’se attempt to classify 
tham (X,15)and identify them with Ksatriyas (X. 43, 45) 
leaves us equaliy in darkness as to the origin, home or history of 
the Abhiras and their position in Hindu society in ancient times. 


That they were a warlike tribe is admitted by sll. Probably 
they were a nomadic people as they are associated with varioug 
peoples and provinces. Ancient Indian sociologists were puzzled 
as to what position should be allotted to tham after assimilating 
them into Hinduism. Even atthe time of Pataijali it wasa 
debatable point * whether Abhiras are a subcaste of Stidras or a 
separate class, in which Patafijali subscribed to the latter view *, 
which perhaps was included Iater among the Vajdyas, ° 


Ptolamy (100 A. D. } regards them aa a tribe dominating the 
district ‘ Abiria’ on the Indus.’ In 181 A. D. Esatrapa Rudra 
gimhs apeaks of his general Rudrabhiti as an Abhira.® Bharata’ 
clacses them with wild tribes a. g. Sabara, cindala ete. He 
refers to their dialect as an uneultured dialect (a vibh&sad) spoken 
by paetoral people, and locates them probably on the Indus, 
Sindha and the foot of the Himalayas. The Nasik cave Ingcri- 
ption © of 300 A, D. speaks of the reign of an Abbira prince 
called Tsvarasena, son of Sivadatta. Ip about 360 A.D. the 
Allahabad piller Inscription of Samudra Gupta mentions the 

Abhiras together with Malavas as powerful tribes occupying 


1 Ram. [¥. 43, 5. 

’ Ram, IV, 43. 19, 

g IT, 3. 16, 

4 Vide the disoussion on the compound ‘Stdrabhiram’ in the Mahi- 
bhaeya i. 3. 3 on Panini I. 2. 73, 

6 jha t&vat éidrabbiram iti Abbire-jatyantarain] | MahBbhasya 1, &, 3. 

6 Valiyabhbeda eva <Abhiro gaviidyupajiv! | Hemacandra—Abhidbdas- 
eintimani 522, 

¥ Quoted by Wileon in ‘Indian Caste’ Vol. I, p. 111. 

* Juscriptions of Rudrasichba aa quoted by D. KE, Bhandarkar, LA, 1911, 
p. 16 (7) and Enthoven; Tribas and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 121, 


* Natya Sustra AYII, 49, 55, 61. 
‘© Quoted by Bhandarkar and Znothoven in Tribes and Castes of Bombay I. 
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Raéjeasthan, Malwa, South-western and Southern provinees just 
beyond the limits of the Gupta Empire.’ Thus inthe dth cent. 
A. D. some Abhiras seem to be permanently settled in Malwa 
and had their own ruling dynasties. 


Bhandarkar—Enthoven® think that Puranas refer tothe para- 
mount sovereignty of this period after the Andbrabbrtyas and 
this soversignty disappeared by the 6th oent, A.D. Dr. Gune 
thinks that, during this period and saubsequently, Ap. must 
have begun to develop a literatura of its own—a fact in keeping 
with the literary evidence when the Ap, appears as an important 
literary language.* They were a supreme power in Surastra as, 
when the Kathis invaded it in circa 8th century, the country 
was under the away of the Abbiras.* Forista® mentions a tra- 
dition that the rort of Aéirgad was built by Asa Ahir. Udbhata, 
s Keémiri rhotorician of the 8th century, refora to the beauty of 
Abhira women.’ Dhanaijays ‘(10th cent. A. D.), Namisa&dhu * 
(11th cent. A.D, ) and Hemacandra ° ( 12th cent. A.D. ) aleo refer 
to Abhirag and their speech. 


The main problem is: can we identify the speech of the Abhi- 
rad with Ap, as we now understand it? Or to put it in other 
words: is not Ap. an outcome of the normal evolution of the IA? 
I admit that, being a ruling tribe for aome time, they must have 
contributed something of their own to the development of the 
ITA. But so were the Greeks, Sakas and Hanas and a number of 
other tribes who entered India in the early centuries of the 
Christain era or thereabout. 





1 Quoted by Bhandarkar and Enthoven—Ibid. V. Smith. Early History 
of India, p. 286. Dr. Gune thinks that Ahriwar (Sk. Abhiravaita} to the 
south of Jhansi is perhaps the principality mentioned in the above insorip- 
tion, 

* Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 23. 

8 Dandin—Kavyidaréa I. 36. . 

é Entboven—Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p, 24. 

* Thid. 

6 Abhira-vima-nayandbrta-manuasasyes dattam mano Yadupate tadidam 
gfhiypal quoted by Apte in hia Ganakrit Dictionary. 

7 Dasartipa II. 48. 

8 On Rudrata’s E&vyslamkara. 

1 Abhidhana-clntimani ( vide 15 above }. 
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The Ap. of Pk, grammariang shows the following peculiar 
features of its own: 

(1) Vowel changes-a general weakeniug of pronunciation 
&. §,0>u,m>“v. 

(2) Smoothening of Prakrit conjuncts. 

(3) Change of s toh in morphology. 


(4) Analytic tendancy in declension and conjugation rea- 
ulting in reduction of oases, conjugational forms atc. 

(5) Pleonastio affixes oe. g. ka, da, ls etc. 

(6) Abundance of Desi words and Dhatvadedas. 

Being unscquainted with the Dravidian and Austro-asiatic 
philology I am not in a position to say anything on the last 
poini, But are not tbe remaining features indicative of the nor- 
mal growth ofthe IA? Thera is no necessity of assuming a 
foreign influence for the change of s to h for in the JA 8 is 
closely allied with b.' | 

Like some other linguistic tendencies which are not repre- 
sented in literature this must have been regarded as an un-liter- 
ary feature during the centuries when Pk. literature was predo- 
minant (though we hare a number of cases showing the existence 
of this in Pk. literatura ) till at last it became popular with tha 
elite and was freely used during the so-called Ap, stage of 
the ITA. 

General weakening in pronunciation resulting in vowel 
changes and smoothening of conjuncts and analytic tendenoy iu 
declension and conjugation are in no way peculiar to Ap. Ins- 
criptional and literary Pks. { including Pali and Amg. ) show 
them { vide Bicch: L’Indo-Aryen ). Pleonastic affixes e. g. ~ka, 
-al (¢. g. balaka, daydlu, krp4iu ) are an inheritance from SE. 

So there is nothing peculiar to Ap. which wemust attribute 
to foreign tribes. That AbhirI might have been a dialact of Ap. 


in which literatura was composed is undoratandable and we have 
the authority of Namiséadhu,*® who recorda a traditional oclassifi- 





+ Vide Blooh: Z'Indo-Aryen on L*Aspires. 

7 tathE Prikrtam evi ‘pabhrams’ ah | ea cBnyair upan®garsbhir— 
graéamyatva-bhedena tridioktas tannirassnartham uktam i etc. on Budratas 
iI, 12. 
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eation of Ap. in which Abhirl ia a distect and finally adds that 
Abhir! though a sub-dialect of Ap. is also seen in M&gadh!t, S80 
Magadhi also seems to have one dialect of this name as noted 
by Namisadhu, ! 


At this stage of my studies I am inclined to believe that 
Abhiri is one of the dialects of Ap. ; its identification with Nagara 
1. e, literary or cultured Ap, (not necessarily of the N &gara 
Brahmins of Gujrat) ig doubtfu]l, A bulk of Ap. literatura, 
though composed out of Gujrat, is regarded as Nagara Ap, Lyrics 
etc. must have been composed in the Abhfrl just as there area 
number of songs eto. in the Ahirdnl of today. But its ideotifion- 
tion ag a synenym for Ap. is doubtful. 


Abbiri-bhasdpabbrampSasthd kvaoid. Ma&gadbyam api dréyates Ibld. 


xY ARTVA-DAGA IN AVESTA, 
BY 
Trach J. 8S. TARAPOREWALA 


In SBE. 18 ( pp. 389-430 } E. W, West has a long dissertation on 


the practice of 2 aéttk-das as mentioned in the Pahlavi works. It 
is a very exhaustive dissertation and the author has mentioned 
practically every passage in Pahlavi literature known to him in 
which the word occurs, or where the practice is referred to. 

in modern times among the Zoroastrians, both of Iran and of 
India, the word means “ marriage of near relatives” i, e, of first 
cousins, This certainly seems to have been the sense in some of 
the passages quoted by West. But in the majority of the passages 
quoted the meaning is very clearly, and in explicit words, that given 
to it by European scholars, viz, “incestuous marriage between 
father and daughter, mother and son or brother and sister ". Greek, 
Romano, Armenian, Arab and Chinese writers have mentioned this 
practice as having been in vogue amongst the Jranians. So shock- 
ing is the very idea to cur modern sense of decency that Parsi 
scholars have made valiant attempts to prove that the word 
x asitk-das means merely “ marriage of near relatives” io. of first 
cousins and that it never meant the incestuous marriages such 
as have been described by Greek, Roman and other “ fordign ” 
writers. The most notable attempt in this direction has been that 
of Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana in his paper entitled 
“The Alleged Practica of Next of Kin Marriages in Old Iran” 
( London, 1888 }'. 

1. This paper has been reprinted aa an appendix to his book, Zarathushtra 
in the Gdthis and the Ciasaics ( pp, 205-226). It is algo included in his Coflected 
Works ( Bombay, 1932, pp. 463-493). Mention might alao be made of Dastur Da- 
rab's other dissertation on “The Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote Anti- 
quity” (Collected Works, pp. 506-524) where also this matter has been touched 
upon, A, ¥. W. Jackson in hia Zoroasfrian Studies { New York, 1928) gives « 
useful bibliography of this subject ( p. 139, ftp. 19), He mantions there, besides 
Dastur Darab, the following: E. W. West in SBE, 18, pp. 389-430, L. C. Casszer- 
telli, Phiiosophy ofthe Mazdayasnan Religion under the Saseanids, pp. 156-160; 
J. Darmeateter, Le Zend-Avesta, i, pp. 126-134; H. Hiibschmann, * Usber die 
persische Verwandtenheirath "in ZDAG.,, 43 (1889), pp. 308-312; Rapp, “ Die 
Religion und Sltte der Perser und den ibrigen [ranier nack den griachischen 
und rémischen Queillen” in ZDMG., 19 { 1865), pp. 1-89 and 80 ( 1866 ), pp. 49-143; 


Buoh, Zoroastrian Ethica, pp. 129-192: and L. H. Gray in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, 8, pp. 456-459. The last named is particularly illuminating, 
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The contention of Weat is fully borne out by the evidence he 
hae collected, and he asserts amphaticaliy that“ in the Pahlavi 
translations and writings of the better class, which, in their present 
form, probably range from the sixth to the ninth century, we find 
many references to Khvétik-das between those next of kin®, and 
only one obscure reference to the marriage of firat cousins”. Hae 
goes on to say that “ marriages between the nearest relations are 
defended chiefly by reference to mythical and metaphysical state- 
meénte regarding the craation, and to the practice of the progenitors 
of mankind: they are also advocated with all the warmth and 
vehemence that usually indicate much difficulty in convincing the 
laity, and this zealous vehemence increases as we descend to the 
dark ages of the Pahlavi Rivayat, the compilation of which may 
perhaps be attributed to some writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Unless, therefore, the Parsis determine to reject tha evid- 
ence of such Pahlavi works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the Book of Ardaé 
Viréf, the Dinkard, and the D&dist&n-i Dinik, or to attribute those 
books to heretical writers, they must admit thet their priests, in 
the later days of the Sasanian dynasty, and for some centuries 
subsequently, strongly advocated such next-of-kin marriages, 
though, probably, with little success, That a practice now reprobated 
by all Parsis should have been formerly advocated by their priests, 
need not excite the surprise of thoga who consider how slavery was 
advocated by many Christiang, on spiritual grounds within the 
preecent generation’, and how the execution of supposed witches 
was similary advocated a few generations ago”,* 

In later days, in the Persian RivAyats, “which may have com- 
menced from the fifteenth century”, we find that the word x aétiik-das 
means the marriage of first cousins and that there are “obscure 
alingsions made to the other forms as being long extinct ”.® 





2. Weat means here union between father and daughter, mother and eon, 
or brother and sister, aa the context clearly shows. 


3%. SBE, 18 was published in 1882, 
4, The quotations are from Weet in SPE, 18, pp. 487-428. 


5 Quotations from West, loc, cit. The marriage of firat cousins (gpecially 
of the children of two brothers) is regafded as particularly desirable among 
orthodox Zoroastrian Iranis even to this day. Until quite recantly auch married 


72 [ Annals, BO. BL, | 
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It would be interesting to investigate the use‘of the word in 
the extant Avesta texts. Hiibechmann has treated the question 
fairly well in the ZDMG., 43 (1889), pp. 308-312. But the subject 
might be treated de novo, 


The corresponding Avesta word is x aéfva-da9a, It is obviusly 
a compound formation of which the first member ( x‘aélva ) is from 
the pronoun 2"a-. This pronoun is found as z’a-, hea—" or Aava-and 
if means “one's self” or when it is used adjectivally it means 
“ one’s own”;’ cf. Skt. <q, Lat, su-us etc. The Sanskrit translations 
almost always render this by ™@ (orsome compound formation 
with « ) wherever the word occurs, for the Pahlavi almosi always 
has «%éé- (Mod. Pers."*2™ khwésh), Ascompounds with za as 
firat member may be quoted 2x”a-data ( natural, lit. self-created ) in 
contrast to sii-dd/a'*: x “a-Owar?sia ( self-produced ) etc, We also 
get the adverbial 2°a/d ( wa: ) several times in the Vendidad. 


From thie pronoun we find other derivative words: vada, 
2 aelat and x°uétav (°tu). Of these 2° aifa is found only once in 
the GaGa Ahunavaiti ( Yas. 3412). Bartholomae, rather strangely, 
it seeme to me, translates the word as “good to foliow”, deriving 
itfrom xa { regarded as variant of Aw) and-ta, past participle 
of ,t0 go. Thez’a as a variant of hu is quite possible, especially 
as the u changes tovin combination with the following vowel:" 
but stili there are other difficulties in the way of accepting this ex- 
planation of Bartholomze, The corresponding Sanskrit form would 
be gaa. In the first place the guna grade in the Avesta would be 
hard to explain, for with the past participial ending ta’ the root is 

{ Continued from privious page ) 


couples were tegatded as even sacred, 0 much so that one could recite one's 
prayere in front of such persona in the absence of other lights. 


&, Ava hag been often used in the Avesta au an emphatic prononn, in the 
sense of “even he” or “he alone”, aa in Yas. 29.48 eto. Bee Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches Worterbuch, 18441 

%. Barth., Wd, 1788 fh, 1845 7, 1858, 

8 Ven. 2,40; the Skt. rendering, quoted by Barth. ( #6. 182), is erizy: 

9. We, 1858 { gut =m gehen, wohlgangbar ), 

10. CE x“afna in Yas, 30.3, which I take to mean “woll-working” or 
“skilful”, Of. Skt, eye: in RV, 10.63.3 and 78.1, see Grassemann, Worterbuch zum 
Rigveda, 162%. 
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always in the weak grade, Buta more formidable difficulty would 
ba the construing with the past participle, The actual passage 
( Yas, 34. 12 ) is: 

sisi no ASG palo Vanheus x ableng Mananhi 

Bartholtomas translates thue: “Teach us through Asa the paths 
of Yohu Manah ( which are } good to follow”.'' The rendering “ good 
to follow” (wohlgangbar) fora past participle seems to me 
rather strained, 

Spiegel seems more on the right lines when be renders this as 
“the paths which belong to Vohu Mano” i. « which are his own, 
taking 2"ait#usé as from x’a-. The sense seems to be “the paths 
that are specially pointed out by Vohu Mano ”. 

Tho next derivative, x" a#/a/, occurs twice (Yas, 20. f and 39. 5) 
and in both places with the third derivative 2” azfav-(°i). Yas. 20.1 
Teade : 

para ahmai vohu vahisi@m cinasti, yaOa x’ ablave x ablalem. 

All scholars, though differing somewhatin the exact details, ara 
agreed in regarding both the last words as derived from x”a-(eq) “one- 
self” and the general sense of these two words seems to be “the most 
special (i. e. precious ) possession of one's own gelf”.” 

The other passage ( Yas 39.5) is from Yasna Haptayhaiti, a 
fairly ancient text of the Avesta,” and is as follows: 

vanhaus x abla x’ ubtus vanheus Asahya Owa pairi—jasamaide, 

Here too the phrase x‘aitué 2°attata@ should have the same sense 
as inthe former passage; the wish expressed is to “reach Thee 
( Ahura Mazda ) throughthe xaéai of the good xattus and of holy 
Asa”. 

And so we must now try to maka ont the sense of 2zVaéiav- (tu), 
This word Js found ina number of passages besides the two just 


11. Moulton { Farfy Zoroasirianam, p. 363) renders thia rathor freely as 
“blessed to goin", bat even thug the difficulty of construing the past participle 
remaing, 

12, Barth. (W6, 1859) says “dem Zugehorigen als Zubshdr™; Harlez. 
( Avesta’, Paris, 1881, p. 305) translates “une qualité essentielle a celui qui 
la posséde,.” 

13. Through internal evidence of language and contenta it seema to be 
next to the GaGaa in age. It comprises chapters 35-42 of the Yaena. 
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considered, which, it may be noted, are from the older Avesta texts. 
There are altogether nine other passages in which the word occurs 
and seven of these are from the G&@Ss, one from the Yasna Haptar- 
haiti (Yas. 40.4) and oneis a rafher pointless quotation from 
Yas. 33. 4 (Ga@S Abunavaiti) in the Vistispa Yas." So thie 
last may be left out of consideration completely, It is further to be 
noted that in only two of these pasaages ia the word used by itself, 
these are both from the Gaéas, viz., Yas. 46. 5 (Spentamainyu ) and 
Yas, 53. 4 (Vahistoigti), In the remaining six the word is associat- 
ad with v@rézena and atryaman,"™ 

Hence we should first consider the meaning of the three words 
x aélav-, rezana and airyaman and then try to make out why these 
three have been mentioned together so often. Bartholomae thinks 
that these three words refer to the three chief “classes” of 

Zoroastrian society and that they represent warriors, agrioculturiste 

and priests respectively, But among the passages where those 
three worde appear ( Yas, 32.1; 33. 3; and 48. 4,46, 1; and 49, 7) 
there is only one { Yas. 49, 7) where these words occur in the proper 
order { priest, warrior, agriculturist ) if Bartholomae's suggestion is 
accepted, In all the rest 2-adfar—- is first and except in Yas, 46.5 
wrezena always comes before airyaman. This in itself would go 
against Bartholomae's suggestion that these threa words denote the 
three “ classes" of the Aryans." Throughout ail literature, both in 
Tran as well as in India, the order has always been ~ priest, warrior, 
agirculturist. 

It seems moreover intrinsically impossible that Zarathushtra 
should mention these “ classes ” in ths Ga@as. Moulton has doubts 
if “ there was any priestly order at all in Zarathustra’s system ”, 
He thinke that “ the exclusion of the old Aryan @@ravan from the 


14, Barth. W6, 1859 (undor 2°aétav-), note 1. 

15. In Yasna HaptagbSiti ( Yaa. 40.4) hazeman has been used inatead of 
eirygamean, 

16, Commenting on this Moulton remarks that in these passages atryaman 
alwaya stands last, “a modesty which the priestly class bas nowhere else 
shown " ( £2, p, 355, ftn. 2). He algo points out that Justi has noticed this 
a5 well, 
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GAaa can hardly be accidental”."" Moulton also notes that per- 
haps the earliest hint of a pricatly class, as such, is in Yasna Haptary- 
haiti ( Yas. 42.6). The “four classes” are mentioned by name 
in Yas. 19.17, where the name for “caste” is g:dira,” which, like 
the Sanskrit a4, has originally the meaing of “colour” and “suggests 
the presence of distinct races”. Moulton therefore comes to the 
conclusion that “we can hardly understand the Gathas on the 
assumption that Zarathushtra himself belonged to a separate and 
higher priestly caste”. I fuliy agree that no teacher of a new 
faith, certainiy not a teacher of the eminence of Zarathushtra, 
would ever arrogate to himself a special position in a class higher 
than that of the people whom he addressed. Probably the germ of 
the caste-system did exist in anciant Aryan polity, but neither 
in the Ga0ag nor in the contemporary portions of the Vedas is 
there any evidence of the caste-system as we know it in later 
history. 

It seems, however, that the three worda x°aélav {(°t ), wrezena 
and airyaman do refer to different groups of people. They are moat 
probably groups of the disciples of the prophet. We might 
be almost justified in regarding them as the various “ orders” 
of tho disciples arranged by the Prophet in the order of their 
spiritual knowledge and their ability to help actively in the work 
of the Teacher, We have various similar orders of the disciples of 
the Buddhe, and we also read of the Ashab { Companions ) and 
Various other groups associated with Muhammad, Of the three the 
most worthy and the moat helpful seem to have been the xaélav 
and the »?r?zena and the afryaman are evidently next in importance, 

The word airyaman occurs also as the name of a divine being both 
in the Avesta andinthe Veda. In the Reveda, though the name 
occurs quite a hundred times, still the deity “isso destitute of indi- 
vidual characteristics that in the Natghantuka he is passed over in 
the list of gods ".*° The word has often the connotation of “comrade” 


17. Moultion, loc, cit, 
18. Op. oit., p. 116. 
19, Barth, Wb, 
30, Macdoneil, Pedic Mythology, p. 45, 
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or “ friend” and is apparently used in that sense both in the Veda 
and in the Avesta. The one Ha of the Yasna (54 ) specially devoted to 
Airyaman as a deity is appropriately recited during the Zoroastrian 
matriage service, because this ancient Aryan deity represents com- 
tadeship. Hence it seems to me that very appropriately the 
general “brotherhood” of Zoroaster’a followers has been called 
asryaman, 

Among the believers thera must have been some active workera, 
people who took a share in the establishment of the new order and 
who worked actively in opposing the ancient “faith of the Daévaa’."! 
These active workers among the followers of Zarsthushtra would 
rightly be named 2razena, from the root 2®r?z, to work, to be active, 

Finally came the z’aéfav, a word which is cognate with the 
Sanskrit qaqq, which is used severul times in the Rgveda in the 
sense of “ powerful within oneself” or “self-reliant’."* These were 
the people who had been following the methods of spiriiusl culture 
taught by the Master, and they built up a sort of “ spiritual nob- 
jesse ” within the fold. 

Thus the three, airyaman, vrozena and x aétav, represent three 
grades among the followers of Zarathushtra. I would provisionally 

‘render these names by Friends, Co-workers and Self-reliant respec- 
tively. And these renderings fit the passages where they occur,” 

Now we come to the compound 2’ aéfva-da$a, which occurs both 
in the masculine and the feminine forms, “daGa and "daa ( “daiék), 
This compound occurs several times inthe Avesta, but nof in the 
Gadas, Its two chief occurances are in Yas. 12, 9 ( which is linguis- 
tically the earliest ) and Vis, 3.3. The latter passage in repeated 
in Gab 4.8 with only the change of the verb dst@yx (I instal ) to 
yazramaide (we worship, or revere). This same passage is also 
repeated in the Vistaspa Yast (17) with the cases changed from 
the accusative to the genitive, 


al. In Yaa, 32,1 there is a mention ofthe Daévas side by side with these 
three groupe of Zarathushtra’s followers. The word daéva here (ak alao elsewhere 
in ¢he GaO&s } merely moans 4 followar of the older form of worship, 

22. Grassmann, W#, 163%. 

23, A good discussion of these three is also to ba found in P. Thieme, Der 
Fremdling in Rigveda ( Leipzig 1938 ), chap, 4 { pp. 101-107 ), 
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The most remarkable oceurrence of x"abtva-daOa is in Ven. 8. 13, 
where it is found twice, once as masculine and once as feminine, 
This passage is clearly a later one and the clause in which both 
these forms occur is probably a later interpolation. This passage 
has been discussed in some detail in the Appendix. 


In the Pahlavi version of all these Avesta passages the word 
«x aéiva-daOa has been rendered by x aituk-dak, This seems to be 
merely a transcription of the Avesta word and therefore it gives us 
no clue as to the original meaning of the word in the Avesta, 
The Pahlavi word however is alwaye translated, as wo have already 
seen, as “ marréage with next of kin ” or, if used as an adjective, it 
means” one who has consummated such a union. ” 


Bartholomae derives x’ativa-dn$a from x’ aéiav{ one’s own kin) 
and vadaSa {marriage), and he gives to it thea asnse “one who marries 
his ( or her } next of kin, ” or where it applies to the religion { ag 
in Yas, 12, 9 } he takes it to mean “where next of kin marriage is 
ordained ".- In this derivation the vadaGa is only a hypothetical 
word postulated from the root vad-, to lead, which with upa moans 
“to marry”. Bartholomae gives as cognates Church Slavic veda- 
and Lithuanian vedu, I marry. He also quotes two occurrences of 
upa- vad from Ven, (4.44 and14.15)*. This derivation, however, 
has bean disputed by Justi®’, who maintains that the Pahlavi form 
we aatik-das or xélik-das ja a mere tranacription and that if 

it had been derived as suggested it should have been 2x aifidaba.™ 


34. Nairyosang's Sanskrit version of Yas. 19.9 alao merely transcribea the 
Avasta word yatqa7tamia which he explaina further as gatgaiqe wea THE 


fea gra wr aga (i, e. the religion in which the 2 aétva-daOa is performed in 


a large measure}, Note that 2” ia tranacribed a9 497. 

25. Wb. 1860. 

$6, Ibid, 1943 f, Barth, has made this suggestion of deriving the word in the 
Grandrisa dor iraniwchen Philologte, i, 1. 368,12 (p. 155.) By the ordinary rules 


af Avesta orthography + aatu-vadala would become x’ adtvadaba. 

97 Bea Grund, d, ivan, PAal,, il. p. 434 and ftn, 

98, See specially his remarks (loc, cit., fin, 6) where bo sears to agree with 
Dastur Darab. 
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Hence he suggests that the Avesta word does not mean any sort of 
marriage at all™. 

If we examine ajl the passages ( except Ven, 8,13) dispassion- 
ately and without prejudice” it would be clear that tha meaning 


sought to be given to xaatva-daGa by Bartholomae does not fit in 
at all. In Yas. 12,9 the context ia about the finest traita of the 
Maedayasna Faith of which 2”aé/ya-daGa is one of the epithets. The 
passage gaye: 

“JT solemniy dedicate myself to the excellent religion of Masda- 
worship, which is quarrel-removing, weapen-lowering, x¥aéiva-daGa 
and holy... ” 

Common gense should suggest that in accord with the high 


ethical sensa of the rest 2 eétea<daGa should be something 
equally elevating. It is strange that Western scholars have been 
content to give the Paiiaxi sense to the Avesta word and thus have 
dragged in the next-of-kin marriage which is entirely unsuited to 
the contert. Kanga, I think, has struck the right note when he 
renders this word by “ self-devoted ” or * patriotic”, i. 6, “ devoted 
to the welfare of his native country ". He also gives another senge 
daa arn “ giving relationship or family connection ”, which 
suggests the development of family affections rather than next- 
of-kin marriages*’. 

Among European scholara Hibechmann is the one who has 
approached this question “ dispassionately and without praju- 
dice ".*" In discussing this passage he definitely says that the 
dragging in next-of-kin marriage is out of the question. He also 
quotes Geldner in support.™ 


39. By “ dispassionately and without prejudice" I mean here not being led 


away by the meaning of the seeming Pahlavi derivative like x atttkedas. It is 
obviously wrong to understand a word in an sarlier text in the senue it acquired 
at a jater period. 

30. See his Dictionary of the Avesta Language, p. 158. 

31. In his atticla mentioned above in ftn, 1. 

33. Geldner in his Studien zum Avesta has translated thia passage ( p. 134} 
where he has put In the usual next-of-kin marriage, bet in a note { p. 137) he 
doubts wheather this rendering is quite suitable and correct, 
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The other passage where the word occurs is Visparad 3.3, which 
is repeated with slight changes In Gah 4.8 and in Vistaspa Yast 17. 
Here too the context is against dragging in next-of-kin marriage. 
This pagssaga ( Vig. 3.3} may be translated thus: 

“*T instal the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good 
daeds and of good ennscience. I instal the youth, the declarer of 
the message. 1 instal ( the youth whois) x"aéfea-da@a, I instal 
him who goes about ( teaching ) through the land. I instal ( him ) 
full of wisdom, who travels about { teaching )”. 

Here too the whole spirit of the passage rujes out entirely the 
bringing in of next-of-kin marriage. 

We have already seen above that 2’aéfav~( tu) can be best 
translated as “ self-reliant ” or “ independent in spirit ". The mean- 
ing has to be something uplifting and ethical. The word xaétva-dala 
may therefore best bea taken as made up from x aélu- or some co- 
gnate form with the addition of da8a a derivative from the root 
dd, to give, or da, to hold. The meaning of the whole compound would 
therefore be “which holds to self-reliance", when applied to 
the faith ( i, e. teaching this virtue ), and when applied to the youth 
it would mean “ who is self-reliant” (i. o. independent in spirit ), 
This sense suits the context of both passages far better than next- 
of-kin marriage. One of the fundamental teachings of Zarathushtra 
is the complete ” spiritual independence” of man.** Spiritual per- 
fection is to be attained by every person’s own effort, and self- 
reliance is therefore a cardinal virtue, 

By way of supporting the idea that nexi-of-kin marriages were 
ordained even in the earlier texts, Bartholomae mentions ag an 
instance Queen Hutaoga, the wife of King Vistagspa, who, he agserta, 
was also his sister But Moulton has shown that this view will 
not stand critical examination, and that there is nothing in the 
text quoted by Bartholomae (Yast 15, { Ram Yt. } 35) to support this 
contention,** 


33, Another suggestion isto take ao aétva as equivalent to Skt. wart i. 4,, 
independenca { selfhood ), or realiaation of tha self, 


: * 7 a 
35. Wb, 1822. 
$6, 2FZ., po. 206 f, 
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From all this discussion it seems quite clear that the word 
x aétva-daSa in the Avesta does not refer to “ next-of-kin ” marriage, 
but that if means “ holding to self-reliance ", This is in consonance 
with Zarathushtra’s teaching that every man isfree to choose his 
own path in life and that consqnently each must develop the virtue 
of self-reliance. 

In later Pahlavi writings the word 2 aétik-das did certainly 
mean “ next-of-kin marriage ”, and it would seem that in Ven. 8. 13 
the Avesta word ie also used in the same sense, But that passage 
is certainly an interpolation of the Pahlavi daye and as evidence 
it is absolutely worthless, It is obviously illogical to give toa 
word used in some of the earlier texte the secondary meaning it 
came to acquire at a period when the spirit of the ancient faith had 
deteriorated and a Jot of questionable practices had crept in. 

APPENDIX. 
Vendidad, 8. 28. 

Ths passage of the Vendidad in which the word 2‘ aéf-daOa oc- 
curs is a very Wierd one, Its contents mark it out as belonging 
to a very late period of Zoroastrian history and as depicting a very 
much degraded form of the faith. 

The passage concerns the purification of corpse~boarers after 
having handied the dead body and a question ig asked as to" what 
urine is to be used for the purpose. The reply ia: 


tall mrac® Ahuro? Mazdao’: 


5 e 


“nasavam’ +a stadram™ 10°; noit® naram™ nail" narinam 
paraget® dvatibya", yor ayhen'® 2“attva-daSas"—ca"™ 2 abtua-dasBis-" 
ca™: atte’! matsma™ matzayanta®®, yobtibye abfe’* nasu®*-kaga®™ 
frasnydonte” varestos™ —-ca*® tantineé ca?" 

Translation : 
Thereupon said Ahura Mazda?’ : 


er re ee ese a ee 





—_ —— — = 


"97. It was the common practice of the later writers of Zoroastrian Theology 

to put their dogmasin the form of questions and answers, The question iy 
ugually put in the mouth of Zarathushira perssat ZaraGustrd Ahuram Mazdam... 
{ Zarathusthta asked Abursa Mazda...) and invariably Ahura Mazda answera as 
in the passage quoted. Thus the composers of the Vendidid songht to get « 
double sanction and sanotification for the wierdest of dogmas and roligious 
practices, 
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“€ The urine should be) efther of small cattle or of large cattle: 

not of men nor of woman, except the two who are a man who is 
x oétva-da8a and a woman who is x” aétva-dai6i: let them discharge 
urine, in which these corpse-bearers may wash (their) hair and 
(their} bodies”, 
The whole tone of the subject-matter as also the language of 
the passage shows clearly that it was composed during the period 
of the degradation of the Zoroastrian religion. Tha very idea of 
the passage is so very wierd and revolting that the late Ervad 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga was constrained to twist the words and the 
construction in order that he may not shock his readers, His tranala- 
tion is original as well as ingenious. 

Upto the worda “not of men nor of women” he agrees with all 
other translators. Then be goes on in his peculiar fashion: 

“(of the cattle large or small) which he has got in his stalls 
{ lit. which he has kept for himself ) both male and female, he should 
collect the (fresh) urine coming cut of their bodies, he should 
make them pass urine, in which...’{ The rest agrees with the others.) 

The difficulty for Kangaji begins with the 13th word parag?t. He 
begins by saying that the wordis “puzzling” and after a rather 
fanciful derivation he concludes that the word would mean “ exud- 
ing or coming out of the body”. Than he construes if as an adjec- 
tive qualifying the 22nd word maisma, and he adds that the phrase 
paraget maésma might mean “fresh exuded urine”, Connecting up two 
far saparated words is palpably absurd. Then again he renders the 
words x aétva-daba and x" aéva-daifi most ingenfously as male and 
female animals “ which he has got in his atalle ” (lit. which he has 
kept for himself ).*’ But in the glossary appended to the first edi- 


$8, “The grammatical chaos which prevails so often in the prose parts of 
the Avesta demonstrates that the later Avestan dialect was dead when these 
belated efforta at composition were made. They may therefore very well be dua 
to the Sassanian editors themselves, to whom in any case we owe the collaction 
and preservation of our Avesta” ( Moulton, #Z,, p. 34). 

39, See hie Gujariti tranalation of the Vendidaid (1st ed. 1874), part i, pp. 
91-92. . 
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tion of the Vendidad he gives the usual meaning “ marriage with 
relations” adding in brackets the words “ original sense ".*° 

This ig certainly most ingenious, but it is not at all convincing 
and it goes against all principles of grammar. It must, however, 
be mentioned in justicato Kangaji, that he was practically 
forced to resort to such methods because he had made up his mind 
to defend the teaching of the Vendidad against the attacks of 
Dr. John Wilson and other Chriatian missionaries and therefore 
he had to produce a translation which would not shock the 
orthodox feelings of the Zoroastrians of his day.*' 

The time has now arrived, however, to face the truth squarely 
and to admit that there is much that is undesirable in the Avesta 
and Pahlavi writings which had hitherto passed as “ sacred revela- 
tions’, Many passages represent later degraded beliefs or ancient 
forms of magic and superstition, which had been actually denounc- 
ed by the Prophet but which had crept in again during the period 
of decay. A careful investigation of the history and origin of 
these beliefs and of the circumstances in which they were intro- 
duced within the bedy of Zoroastrian dogma should be under- 
taken, for thus alone could we hope to get a truer perspective of 
Zoroastrian culture, 

Except Kangaji no other scholar (certainly no western scholar) 
has tried to gloss over this passage from the Vendidad. Spiegel 
transiates x aétva-daSu here as “ relatives ” (Verwandten ).“2 Har- 
lez is more explicit, for he translates: “excepté de deux genere da 
personnes, ceux ef calles qui ont é6épousés des parents du premier 
degré”. He also adds a very clear footnote: “ Ce genre d’iucesta, 
recommandé par Ja loi religieuse de l’Eran fasisait obtenir un 
mérite supérieur 4 ceux qui l’avaiant commis; de 18, la singu- 
lidre faveur dont ils sont ici les objets ”. 


40. Op, cit.. part ii, p. 70. 

43. Atthe ond of his translation ( part i, pp. 251-303) he replies at length 
to the various attacks made by the missionaries on the Parsi religion, parti- 
eularly on the Vendidad, 

42. Spiegel, Avesta die heiligen Schriften der Parsen (1859), I, p. 142; in 
Bleeck’s English rendering (1864) it ia on p. 70. 

43. Hiarlez, Avesta, p. 91, and ftn, 4, 
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Bartholomae’s rendering is also quite explicit, he renders 


x aétva-daba as“ in Sippeneke lebender (Mann )" (a man living in 
consanguinous union ),"* 

The translation should therefore be: 

Thereupon’ said? Ahura* Mazda +* 

“(The urine should be) oither® of small cattle’ or® of large 
cattle;” not® of men’ nor" of women,” except! the two!*, who" ara’® 
the man-who-has-married-his-next-of-kin?!” and™ the woman-who 
has-inarried-her-next-of-kin:? let them?! discharge** urine” in 
which** these® corpse®*—-bearers®’ shall-wash-clean™ (their) hair® 
and®® ( their ) bodies.?’ ( ca®° and ca®* have been left out in the 
translation. } 

Annotations : 

pareget-This is the word which had “ puzzled” Kangaji, It is 
the ace. az, neu, of pariionk or parak and it has been used here adver- 
bially ;* ef. Skt. qeq( aa), which is itself derivable from qa 
and 4354 (3rq). Thea word literally means “‘ going beyond” or 
“ getting away from”, hence the meaning is here “being outside 
(a general rule}, ie. “excepting '". The meaning suggested by 
Kangaji might be fitted in but certainly not his construction. 

maesma maéeayatiia - The two words are cognate, the first being 
the acc, plu. and meaning “urine ”.*® The second word is the 
causal form of the root ma@z which is cognate with Skt. Bsa, Grk. 
miasma (soiled } and Homeric mi ind (to sully,to make dirty ). “ 
The word is used in the Avesta for “urine” used as a means of 
ritual purification, The word is often defined specifically as 
gao-maéza or“ bull's urine ”. 


lt may be added here that Hiibschmann definitely thinks that 


the words parag%.... « attva-daidié—ca are a later interpolation. *? I 
fully agree with him and think that this interpolation was made by 
one of the priests of the degraded form of Zoroastrianism which 
prevailed in the last days of the Sasanians and continued for two 
or three centuries after the Arab conquest. 


44, In Wolffa rendering Avesta, die Aeiligen Biicher der Parser (1924), 
baged on Batcth.'s W?., thia passage ocours at p, 366. 

45. Barth. Wé., 860, 

46. Ibid, 1180, The word is always used in the plural. 

47, 3B. Boisaca, Dictionnaire étymologique de ia langue grecque. 

48. Tor the ritual use of urine see Schrader, Heallericon, 1021. 

49, Op, ait, p. 309. 


THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN HISTORY 
BY 
D. 8, TRIVEDA 


Tt was Sir William Jones', the founder of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who in 1795 supplied the so-called sheet-anchor of Indian 
Chronology. He was struck with the resemblance between the 
name of Candragupta and that of Sandracottus of the Greeks. He 
assumed the date of Candragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus 
and thus reduced those of preceding events toa form more con- 
sistent with the Huropean notions of history and chronology. Pre- 
fessor H. H. Wilson puts forth the following argumenta® to support 
‘fully and fairly” the above supposition, They are: the resembl- 
ance among the names of Candragupta, of Xandrames by which 
Diodorus calle Sandracottus, and of Candramas by which he 
ia sometimes designated by Indian authors: his low birth, and his 
usurpation, the situation of his kingdom as described by Megas- 
thenes: the name of his people Prasii with the Greeks, correspond- 
ing to Pracyas, the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract 
in which Magadha is eittuated; and his capital, which the Greeks 
call Palibothra, and the Hindus cali Pataliputra. 

Jones gave ho argument for his identification, It waa just and 
proper that he should have anly pointed it out, as he was not then 
acquainted with any other Candragupta but Candragupta Maurya of 
Visikhadatta’s Mudrir&ksasa, Professor Wilson entered the contro- 
yersy and tried to give weight to Jones’s conjecture but did not 
go deep into the matter. Mount Stuart Elphinstone declared’ thas 
the effect of the inconsistency (regarding Candragupta'’s date } 
would not be sufficient to prevent our retaining a-eatrong conviction 
of the identity of Candragupta and Sandracottus even if no further 
proof had been obtained. 

It was Professor Max Miller who took up the subject* seriously 
and considered at length the problem of Indian chronology. In 
gpite of his vast learning and sincerity of purpose he could not es- 





1. Agiatio Researches, IV. p. xxxii; p, 11, 

2. Hindu Theatra, III, 3, 

3 History of India, London, 1913, p. 152. 

4, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by F.Max Miller, (Panini Press 
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cape his natural bias and temperamental predilection towards Greek 
veracity and authority and the consequent poor opinion of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina historians and chroniclers of India, To him it 
seemed useless to find out which of the chronological systems ( of tha 
northern Buddhists, of the southern Buddhists, and the system of the 
Puranas) is the most plausible; and it would make confusion 
worse confounded if we attempted a combination of the three, ‘Accord- 
ing to Chinese chronology Asoka would have lived 850 or 750 years 
before Christ, and according to Ceylonese chronology, 315 years B.C, 
Either of these dates is impossible because it does not agree with 
tne chronology of Greece, and hence both the Chinese and Ceylonese 
dates must be given up as equally valueless for historical caloula- 
tions, There is but one means through which the history of India 
ean be connected with that of Greece, and its chronology can be 
reduced to its proper limits, Although we look in vain in the 
literature of the Brahmanas or Buddhists for any allusion to 
Alexander’s conquest, and although it is impossible to identify any 
of the historical events, related by Alexander's companions, with 
historical traditions of India, one name has fortunately been 
preserved by classical writers who describe the eventa immediately 
following Alexander’s conquest, to form a connecting Jink between 
the history of Kast and Weet. This is the name of Sandracottus or 
Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit Candragupta,’ 


According to Prof. Max Miller the identification admits of no 
reasonable doubt. If it is objected that the Greeke called the king 
of the powerful empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames, or Aggra- 
men, the learned professor would suggest that Aggramen is a mere 
misspelling for Xandrames. He maintained at first that the two 
names Aandrames { = Candramas, a synonym of the moon ) and 
Sandracottue ( =Candragupta, the protected of the moon ) were in- 
tended for one and the same king. But later on he admitted that 
Xandrames was undoubtedly intended as different from Candra- 
gupta and Xandrames must have been a king of the Prasii before 
Sandracottus, and during the time of Alexander's wars. At the 
time of Alexander's invasion Sandracottus was very young, and 
being obliged to fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, he 
collected banda of robbers, and with their help succeeded in ssta- 
blishing the freedom of India, Plutarch asaya distinctly that 
Sandracottus reigned soon after Xandrames, and according to 
Justin it was Sandracottus and not Xandrames who waged wars 
with the captains of Alexcuder and hence Xandramee must 
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be a different king from Sandracottus. According to Mocrindle', 
Diodorus distorts the name of Sandracottus into Xandrames 
and this again is distorted by Curtius into Agrammes, The name 
of Candragupta is written by the Greeks as Sandrokottos, 
Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos and Sandrokuptus. 
Prof, Max Miller is compelled to remark that ‘every attempt 
to go beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists 
and Brahmanas into harmony has proved a failure’ and yet he 
concludes ‘whatever changes may have to ba introduced into the 
earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the date of 
Candragupta (Maurya), That date is the shest-anchor of Indian 
chronology. * 


The identification of Candraupta Maurya with Sandracottus of 
Greeks seems to have been the greatest mistaks ever committed in 
the field of Indian chronology, literature and history. This sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology has been accepted by many historians 
of repute without examining it seriously. Texts have been amend- 
ed and distorted, dates changed and traditions trampled under foot 
to suit this identification since A. C, 1795, Troyer in his valuable 
edition of the Rajatarangini, Coopiah in his Ancient History of 
India and T. 5, Narayan Sastri in his Age of Samara tried to 
refute this identification and suggest that the Sandrakottus of the 
Greeks was really Candragupta the founder of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The last tried to tear off this wrong synchronism to piecas but the 
untimely icy hands of death separated him from us and in him 
India lost a scholar of an independent school of research. I would 
try to show that the three sets of names, viz, Xandrames, Sandro- 
cottus and Sandrckuptus represent different kings and Alexander: 
invaded India in the time of Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty 
and not during the early days of the Mauryan Empire, 


The Greeks are uniform in their account in applying the name 
Xandrames, Andrames or Agramen to the last king of the empire 
conquered and superseded by the founder of the new dynasty at 
Pataliputra, who was actually reigning there at the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion. Quintus Curtiug (1X. 2) says, ‘thatthe father 
of Xandrames bad murdered the king, and under the pre 
tence of acting as guardian to his sons got them into his power 
and put them to death; that after their extermination he 

5. Translation of the Fragmente of the Indica of Magasthones, collected by 
De, &, A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846, edited by J. W. MoCrindle, 1877, p. 45 n, and 
further references in the same book, 
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beget the son who was then king, and who, more worthy 
of his father’s consideration than his own, waa odious and contem- 
ptible to hie subjects,” The names have been hopelessly confused, 
Here Xandramea stands for Samudragupta whose father Candra- 
gupta I had murdered the king Candraéri ( =Xandrames ) who was 
the penultimate king of tha Andhra Dynasty. This king Candraéri 
had a very short reign of 3 yeara only, Candragupta las a Soend- 
pati acted as the guardian of the sons of Candraéri® who was 
murdered along with his sons. He begot a son of the quean of 
Candraérit and perhaps the son was named Puloma’ who was odious 
and contemptible and was a king merely in name for 7 years only. 
Thereafter putting this his own child also to death, he became the 
king himself and founded a new dynasty cf the Guptas. The 
name Androkottoc also may point to the Andhra Dynasty meaning 
Andhragupta i. 9. the protector of the Andhras-a title that might 
have been assumed in his early years by Candragupta I. Moraover, 
the Purfinas ascribe to Candragupta I also a period of 7 years only 
and a similar number of years is ascribed to Puloma { Kalyanavar- 
man of the Kaumudi-Mahotsava ) the last of the Andhras,®* 
According to K. P. Jayaswal, Candragupta I, having his caste 
against him and being aomewhat of a‘isurper, was disliked by the 
Magadhans of his day, particularly as he failed to adapt himself to 
the traditional Hindu way of government, He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudl-Maho- 
taava records that Canda-Sensa (Candragupta ) had put leading 
citizens into prison. Candragupta 1 had thus several clements 
arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he was not a 
kgatriya, he had killed his aged adoptive father, he had called 
in the aid of the hereditary enemies of Magadha, the Licchavis, he 
had married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmani- 
cal Hindu. (To this we may add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of Kalyanavarman—Puloman of the Andhra “dynasty ). 
Alberuni, therefore, recorded a true and historical tradition when 
he gaid that the king asscciated withthe Gupta era was oruel and 
wicked. 

Prof. Max Miller does not differentiate between the two words 
Sandrokottus and Sandrokuptus, Jt seems plausible that the word 
Sandrokuptus refers to a distinct king aliogether and according to 

§. Magadhs R&jfon ki Nayi Vathéfvali, Sahitya, Patna, Vol. III, part 11, 


pp. 87-54. 
fa History of India { 150 A. D. to 360 A, D. ), p. LL? 


74 { Annals, BLO. EL) 
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on India, called the Indica, the merits of which were so conspicuous 
that it became of paramount authotity and the main source whence 
subsequent writers derived their accounta of India. Megasthenes 
makes a division of the philosophers in two classes, saying that they 
are of two kinds, one of which he calls the Brachmanes and the 
other the Sramanes. The Brachmanes are best esteemed, for they 
are more consistent in their opinions. Of the Sarmanes he tella us 
that ‘ those who are beld in most honour are called Hylobioi. They 
live in the woods, where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruita,and wear garments made form the bark of trees. They 
abstain from sexual intercourse and from wine, They communicate 
with the kings, who consult them by messsengers regarding the 
causes of things, and who through them worship and suppli- 
cate the deity.” The Hylobioi corresponds with the Sanskrit 
Vainaprastha (proceeded to the woods}. Next in honour to the 
Hylobioi are the physicians," since they are engaged in the study 
of the nature of man, According to Elphinstone the habit of the 
physicians seems to correspond with those of the Brahmanasg of 
tha fourth atage (i.e, Samnydsin ). It is a capital question who the 
Sramanes were, some considering them to be Buddhist, and others 
denying them tobe such. Weighty arguments are adduced on both 
sides, and Lassen contends that the description of the Sramana 
agrees better with the Brihmana ascetics. The Sramanas are called 
Germanes by Strabo and Samanaeans by Forphyrius, They may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina orto another as Colebrookethinks, 


The Boutta. 


We read: “ Among the Indians are those philosophers who follow 
the precepta of Boutta whom they honotr ag a God on account of 
his extraordinary sanctity.” The passage admite of a different 
rendering: *They { the Hylobioi ) are those among the Indians who 
follow the precepts of Boutts." Some think that here the followers 
of Buddha ara clearly distinguished from the Br&hmanas and 
Sramanas. But it is clear that the word Boutta does not and cannot 
refer to Buddha at all but to the Bhautikas-the worshippers of 
nature ( Bhitas ) or the followers of Sarhkhya who recognise the 
elements only. 


It seems Buddhism was already extinct in India long before 
Alexander's invasion of India. Brahmaniam with all its antecedents 





14, Ia the Greek word used equivalent to the word Yogi { Youa=ocombina- 
tion of medicines } ? 
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had come into vogue and had been established on a firm footing by 
Samkaracarya the greatest propagator of Vedanta. Megasthones 
rightly saya that the Indians do not raise monuments te the dead, but 
consider the virtue which men have displayed in life and songs in 
which their praises are celebrated, sufficient to preserve their 
memory after death. The Buddhists were very fond of caltyas and 
still it is stated that the Indians did not raise monuments to the 
dead. Buddha attained Nirvana" in B, C. 1790 and with the advent 
of Kumé@rila and Samkara in the sixth century B,C., the Buddhists 
could not hoid their own against Brahmanism and Colebrooke is 
right when he saya,“It may therefore be confidently inferrad thatthe 
followers of tha Vadas flourished in India when it was visited by the 
Greeks unde, Alexander and continued to flourish in tha time'of Mega- 
sthenes who degcribed them in the fourth century before Christ.” 
No Synchromam. 

It is imposstble to seek an identification 6f Amitrochades ( ami 
tracchid) with Bimbisdra to whom no heroic deeds are attributed by 
any of the authorities. It would be a more befitting title for 
Samudragupta whe overran the whole of India and crushed his 
enemies. The Greak writers do not mention Canakya who waa such 
a prominent figure in the court of Candragupta Maurya. Professor 
K, Cattopidhyaya’s explanation'® that he soon retired to the forest 
may be a plausible conjecture, but requires definite proofs in absence 
of which it falls flat. C&nakya in his Arthaéastra’ doas not speak 
of the Sramanas, 

Megasthenes saya:” For when by his insolent behaviour, he 
had offended Nandrus and was ordered by that king to be put to 
death, he sought safety by a speedy flight.” Here the Editor 
adds in the footnote, ‘ Nandrus has been substituted for the Com- 
mon reading Alexandrum,” It shows how the historians have been 
working under preconception and have even tried to modify or 
alter the readings to guit this identification. Alexander-Sandracottus 
synchronism has thus unfortunately become in the oourse of the 
innumeral decades the only starting point for the historians to 
calculate backward and forward, although there is hardly any justi- 
fication to accept thie wrong synchronism. 


15. A New Date of Lord Buddha, B,C. 1780) = (in Presa), 

16. The Date of Ealidisa, Indian Presa, 1926, 

17, The ArthaéSstra according to Drs, A,B, Keith and Beni Prasad is a very 
late production probably of the fourth century A.O©. In that oase would not the 
non-mantion of Sramanpas be natural f 
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No Allusion, 

There is absolutely no allusion or veiled reference to any forei- 
gn invasion in any Indian account at the fall of the Nanda dynasty 
and the foundation of the Mauryan dynasty. But eubsequent to 
the downfall of the Andhras" ( B. C. 327 jaocording to the Pur&nas 
there was great anarchy throughout the country and the whote 
country was divided into minor principalities. The Puranas do 
refer to the invasion of the Mlecchas at the close of the Andhra 
dynasty". These invaders would seem to be none other than the 
Persians under Darius and the Greeks under Alexander, 

According to Megastheneg, the ‘Sati’ system was widely pre- 
valent in India when he visited it whereas the Arthasastra is silent 
on the point The Greek ambassador speaks of seven castes, 
whereas Kautilya mentions only four, Of course, historians have 
always tried to reconcile the statements of these two narrators who 
were separated from one another by a thousand years by advanc- 
ing suggestions and argumenta which carry no conviction. 


The Andhraa. 


Although it may look strange, yet the Andhras ara mentioned 
by the Greek writer as a powerful race. He says, “ Next come the 
Andarae a etill more powerful race, which possesses numerous 
villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which 
supplied its kings with an army of 1,00,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry" 
and 1,000 elephants," ‘The Andbras of Dekhan, before the time 
of Megasthenes had epread their sway towards the north as far as 
the upper course of the Narmada and the lower districts of the 
Gangetic basin.’ In fact, the Andhras had only recently been 
dislodged from the throne of Magadha and were stil] very powerful. 
Neither the Indian accounts nor the Greek ones ever hint at any 
struggle between the Andhras and Osandragupta Maurya. But the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the Raghuvarhéa of Kélidiga do 
speak of the invasion of Kalingadeéa ( which includes a great part 
of the Andhradefa ) by the Magadha Emperor. 


Buidence of the Purtinas. 
According to the Paurinika authority the Andhra dynasty 


18. Journal of Indian History, XTX, p. 14, 
19, Cf arnt Sie 2 aga Sardar 3 
Ik 
90, IfSttayKhanas are meant, they sre said, according to the Kathigarit« 
eigara, to have bad no cavalry. 
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came to end*' in B, C, $27 and was succeeded by the Gupta dynasty 
of which Candragupta I was the first king. Candragupta, I the 
Sandracottua of the Greeks, ruled for 7 years only and was sucoeed- 
ed by Samudragupta who had a long reign of 5L years. The 
Allahabad Pillar inscription hinte™ that he was welcomed by the 
courtiers with deep sigha for he cameto the throne after actt- 
ing aside the claims of the other sons of Candragupta L Meras- 
thenes says that the king, in addition to his family name, muat 
adopt the surname of Palibothra as Sandracottus, for instance, did. 
Wes know that none of the kings of the Maurya dynasty had any 
ending added to fheir names, But about the kings of the Gupta 
dynasty it is well known that the names of all the kings ended in 
Gupta and besides that all the kings of the dynasty held the title of 
aditya as a mark of their prowess. The Allahabad Pillar inacrip- 
tion refers to the present of girls®* by many kings to Samu- 
dragupta. 

Some modern historians plate Candragupta Maurya's accession 
in B, C, 326 and othera bring it down to B, C312, This faulty 
calculation would seem te be dus to the acceptance of this wrong 
synchronism and it may be easily questioned if Alexander invaded 
India just before the foundation of the Mauryan Empire, and 
learned Indologiste must find out some other Candragupta in whose 
reign Alexander might have invaded India. Consequently it may 
be said that Megasthenes did not visit the court of Candragupta 
Maurya, 

I would suggest that Alexander invaded India in the time of 
Candragupta land it was Samudragupta who defeated Seleucua 
Nicator who offered the hand of his beautiful daughter as a token of 
submission and the so-called Piyadasi inscriptions’’ may be 
ascribad to Candragupta II of the Gupta _dynesty. 





31, Sas the references under f foot-notes 6 and 18, 18. 
22, Of spat Reqran wrsitereanitit dara: 
SALAS ASSP SAAT: | 
etengiaat sreraget aren sept 
a: Reanateat faitien Fierest Teas a y 
23. Of. syaiitga-wediarr, 
24. See my atticla: The Piyadasi [nscriptiona—Do they belong to Candra« 
gupta Il, Daily Herald, Lahore, 16 Feb, 1936, 


HARISENA’S DHARMAPARIKSA IN APABHRAMSA 
BY 
A. N, UPADHYE 


[{1} Various Dharma-parikeas (DP). (2) DP of Amitagati, (3) DP of 
Vrttavildsa, (4) DP of Padmasiigera, (5) Apabhraméa DP of Harisena: 
(a) Its Mss. (5) Ite extent and aim. (¢} Information about Harisena, his date 
and the composition of DP, (d) Predecessora of Harisena, (¢) Works of 
Harisena and Amitageti compared with regard to their plot, general contents, 
descriptions, common expressions eto. { f} Prikritisms in Amitagati's DP and 
the posaibility of its being indebted to 4 Prakrit original. (g) Whether Amitagati 
is diraotly indebted to Harigsena’s DP, (4) Crucial difference in the two texés. 
(¢} Sanskrit quotations in Harisena’s DP. (7) Dhtirtakhyina and DP, | 


1. Referring to consolidated lista of Mss, we come across a 
large number of Jaina texts bearing the title Dharmaparikea® 
{ DP). We may enumerate especially those that can be disting- 
uvished with some specific details. (1) DP,in Apabhramsa, by 
Harisene who composed it in Samvat 1044 (-56—4, D, 988}. ( 2 ) 
DP, in Sanskrit, by Amitagati, the pupil of MaAdhavasena: it was’ 
completed in Sarhvat 1070 (-56=a. D. 1014), (3) DP, in Kannada, 
by Vrttaviliaa who is assigned to circa A. D. 1160. (4) 2P, in 
Sanskrit, by Saubhagyasagara of Samvat 1571 ( -56=a. D. 1515 ). 
(5) DP, in Sanskrit, by Padmasagara, the pupil of Dharmasgagara- 
gani of the Tapagaccha; it was composed in Samvat 1645 (-56=. D. 
1589}, {6} DP, in Sanskrit, by Manaviiayagani, the pupil of 
Jayavijaya; it was composed by him in the middle of the 18th 
century of the Vikrama era for his pupil Devavijaya. (7) DP with 
Vriti, in Sanskrit, by Yasovijaya, the pupil of Nayavijaya of the 
Tapagaccha; he was born in Sarhvat 1680 and passed away at the 


1, Asthe Springer Research Scholar, University of Bombay, when I was 
inspecting some Prékrit Mss.in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, I came across thie Apabbrathia Dhkarmaparikea? of Harinona, 1 showed 
thia work to Pt. Premi and Prof. Hiralal: and they have expreased theit wish that 
thie text should be published at an early dats. 

2, The most ezbsustive and upto date thesaurua in this respect is the Jina- 
ratnakoéa of Prof. H. D. Velankar, It ie in the Press being published by the BE, 0. 

R. L, Poona. Thanks to the single-handed labours of Prof, Velankar that this 
Koda, when published, would certainly prove a magnificent source-book of super- 
lative importance. ft im very kind of the Author and the Publisher that I could 
wié the advance-formes of this Kosa on which this list of Dkarmapartksas is 
mainly based, 
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age of 53 years,’ (8) DP by Jinamandana, the pupil of Soma- 
sundara of ths Tapagaccha. (9) DP by Parsvakirti, (10) DP, in 
Sanskrit, composed by R&émacandra at the request of Devacandra, 
the pupil of Padmanandi, a descendant of Pijyapida. Though the 
Mas. area available, and some of them are lately printed, most of 
them are names to us,as long as their contents are not exhauatively 

and critically studied in comparison with other works. 

2. It is Amitagati’s DP that has been most exhaustively 
studied,* Mironow has given a detailed analysia of the contents, 
besides adding critical remarks on the language and metres of the 
work, The plot of the story is not in any way complicated, 
Manovega, who is a confirmed Jaina, wants to convert his friend 
Pavanavega whom he takes to Pataliputra to the assembly of 
Bréhmanas. He gets himself assured that the Brahman disputantes 
do not belong to any of the ten classes of foolish people, about 
whom ten stories are narrated, the last story including the eub- 
stories of four rogues that tell marvellous tales full of les. In 
different sessions with the Brahman disputants, Manovega tells 
incredibie stories and absurd incidents about himself; and when 
they fee] astonished and are not ready to believe him, be tries to 
justify his details by quoting similar stories from the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana and other Puranas. Being present at all these sessions, 
Pevanayvega is convinced about the unnatural and inconsistent 
character of the Puranic stories, and he is duly converted to the 
faith of Manovega, The contents of the work clearly show three 
divisions distributed all over the text. Whenever there is an occasion, 
Amitagati adds lengthy didactic discourses profusely using Jaina 
dogmas and terminology. Secondly, there are popular stories of amu- 
sing motives which are not only ingtructive but also highly humor- 
ous; and they are intelligently woven into the body of the work, 
And lastly, a great bulk of the work is devoted to different stories 

3. Bee slag Jaina AGAtfyano Samksipta Itihasa by Mr. M. D, Deaai, 
Bombay 1933. 

4, N. Mironow: Die Dharmapariksa das Amitagati, Leipzig 1903; also 
Winternits; A Mtstory of Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 561 ff, The Sanskrit text 
of this DP has been published by Panualal Bakaliwal with bis.Hindi Translation, 
Bombay 1901, Another edition giving the Marathi translation of Pt. Bahubali 
Bharmine sod the Sanskrit text inthe Appoendiz has appeared lately, Sangli 1931. 
Ié is claimed that the translation ia mainly based on the Kanuada text of 
Vettavilisaa and Amitagati's work is casually paed, On comparison I find that the 
olsim is not justified. The translation does not show any trace of Vrttavildsa’s 
text. It closely follows the Hindi rendering of Baksliwal, and the text alao ‘sg 
reprintad from the earlier edition. 
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from Purdinas that are to be attacked as unworthy of any belief; and 
at times the Jaina recensions of the popular atories are also added 
just to demonstrate how reasonable they are. 

Aas seen from his other works and from the didactic atratum of 
his DP, it is evident that Amitagati can write chaste Sanskrit: but 
in the DP, espacially in the atratum of popular anecdotes, wa come 
across 4 large proportion of Prakritisms. This has led to the sur- 
mise that he might have been indebted to some Prakrit work. The 
method of exposing the inconsistency of-Pur&inic tales was already 
handied by Haribhadra in his Dhirtakhyana.* ‘These popular 
anecdotes, stripped of their religious back-ground, are genuine 
pieces of Indian folklore; and they show an ingenious insight into 
human psychology, 

3. The DP of Vrttavilasa (circa a. D. 1160) is a Campi work 
in Kannada‘, It is divided in ten chapters. The author says that 
his work is based on an earlier Sanskrit composition; andon com- 
parison wa find that he follows Amitagati. The plot is the sama, 
though there are differences in detaile, The Kannada DP is still 
in Mas.; but from the selections published in the Prakkainjamalike, 
I find that Vrttavilasa writes graceful] Kannada both in prose and 
yerse. 

4. The DP of Padmasigara, composed in Samvat 1645, has 
been subjected to a searching study by Pt. Jugalkishore’ who 
atrives at the following conclusione : Padmasigars has taken over 
bodily 1260 verses from Amitagati’s DP; and other verses are 
adapted with minor changes here and there. He has added a 
few verses of his composition. He doas not admit the division 
of cantos, All the references, direct or indirect, to Amitagati 
are carefully omitted; and nowhere does the author refer tc Amita- 
gati, His plagiarism has not been thorough from the sectarian 
point of view, because some details, not quite consistent with Sveta- 
mbara dogmas, have remained in this work, Thus Padmasagara 


& Hee the concluding paragraphs of this Paper. 

& RK. Narasimhacharysa : Karnataka Kavicarite, Bangalore 1904, p, 169. 
Exhauative selections from thia Kannada DP have been published many yoare 
back in a Postical Anthology, Pr@xtitvyamaiite (pp. 405-5392), The face page 
ete, being torn in the copy of my uncle, I am unable to give the place and year 
of publication. From the typography it appears to have been printed at Manga- 
lore, I have with me a palm-leaf Ma. of this text and it is written in Hoke 1342 
{+ 76 = A. D. 1420). It is not in a good condition: still I shall be glad ta lend 
this Mas., if any Eannada scholar undertakes a critical edition of this work. 

i. Jaina Hitaisht AIT. 7, pp. 314-324. 
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not only entirely follows Amitagati, but also bodily copies from 
his DP. 

5. Leaving the remaining Dharmaparikea texts whose Mas, or 
editions have not been accessible to me as yet, 1 propose to disouss 
in this paper about Harisena’s DP the especial featurea of which 
are that it is in the Apabhrarmhsa language and that it is composad 
twenty-six years earlior than Amitagati’s DP in Sanskrit. In fact, 
among the OP texte, so far discovered, it is the earlidst; and besides 
it mentions a still earlier DP in Prakrit by Jayatima which has 
not come to light as yet, 

(a) There are two Mas. of Harisena's DP ( Nos. 617 of 1875-76 
and 1009 of 1887-91} in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
etitute, Poona. Though the date is not given, No. 1009 ig compara- 
tively modern as indicated by tha paper and hand-writing, It is 
well-preserved, but it has unwritten space om folios 56a, 57, 69 
and 69a, with gaps in thetext. No. 617 is older in appearance. Tha 
edges are brittle, the paper alao shows signs of aarlier age, and now 
and then podimi/rds are used in ite writing. It boars a date, 
Samvat 1595, in an incomplete remark written in a different hand 
which indicates that the Ms, is older than A. D. 1538. Page No, 
137 is partly broken and folio No. 4 is missing. Both the 
Mes, together supply the complete text; and from a close compari- 
sou of the first Samdhi, I find that they are sufficiently independent 
and not the copies of each other. 

(i} The work is divided into eleven Samdhis, and osach 
Samdhi has 17 to 27 Kadavakas. The actual number of 

‘Kadavakas stands thus in different cantos: I = 20, II = 24, 
TIti = 22, IV = 24, V=20, VI=19, VIIT= 18, VIII = 22, 
IX=25, X=17 and XI=27, The total number of Kadavakas is 
238, and they are composedin different Apabhraméa metres some 
of which are specifically mentioned in the body of the faxt. The 
fota] Granthas, as given in the Ms., come to 2070, The colophons 
state that Budha® Harisena is the author of this DP which 
propounds Caturvarga, viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mokss. The 
colophon, for instance, at the close of the work, runs thus: 


Ty TARA TSH sae 
$- ERA - AN cael HT gare | 
(c) Harisena like some other Apabhraméa poste gives good 
many details about himself In the opening and the concluding 


8. Budha appears to be an honorific designation something like cur present- 
day Pandita. 
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Kadavakas, In the territory of Mevada there waa one Hari, expert 
in various arts, in the Dhakkada-kula of Siri-ujaiira (v. 7. Sirt- 
ojapura) Hoe had a pious son Govaddhana (8k, Govardhana) by 
name. Gunavat! was his wife, and she was devoted to the feat of 
Jina, They had a son Harisena who became famous as a learned 
poet. He left Cittaiidu ( 8k. Citrakiita ) and came to Acalapura on 
some business { niya-kajyé ), There he studied metrics and rhetorics, 
and narrated or composed this DP when 1044 years of the Vikrama 
era had elapsed (i. o, A. D. 988), The relevant lines are quoted below: 


Sarhdhi XI, Kada, 26: 
ce RUT-AS w-aH_S faftaorae—ftitrq—aes ee | 


WA - Hig Gel —AI-AAR WS See Fay my wie | 
TY FU TLONAR-TRITE THATS FS-TTM- ITS | 
oT SAIS MM TART agers | 
eat Tagore far soree mt faerae-oay fore fa cerere!° 
aT Sitra arCar-ony Bs wT ass Pigg-ne-Fege | 
R-Arasy ae wrest! omg fr-at rrgz-tel | 

café Bara Takes wWergherar ve A aes | 
at TARA] ARTONAY & raa-ara sraTos | 
a aap a ag rears SIT A SITKA | 


Tet TT VAG“ Tee-Garel sta-qeale wales | 
Selves eniqs seaadas”* Aepa-gee-we Tareas | 
Samhdhi XJ, Kada 27: 
fawsn-fiq-citafty-aee? PITT RI-MeG-ASTT | 
RS TI HTT-T-AETy SA-USF-TRT ATS | 
The occasion of the composition is explained thus by Budha 
Harisena. Once it struck him that the human intelligence is wasted, 
if an attractive poem ie not composed. It ia quite likely that a man 
of mediocre intelligence, like a coward on the battlefield, might be 
ridiculed, But still, knowing full wall his weakness in metrics 
and rhetorics, he wrote this work, without any hesitation aa to how 
it would be entertaining, on account of his attachment for Jainism 
and through the fayour of Siddhasena. 


9, Ia it that Sirl is » pact of the name of that town? It is to be noted that 
DhanapEla, the author of the Bhavisatta-Kaha in Apabbrarhéa also belonged to 
Dhakkadga family, 

10. vel. or frragitraity aoa. 

1, vl WoR sree. 

1%. vi. agaaqee. 

1. vil. eftararere. 
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(d} Amongst his predecessors Harisena mentions Caturmukha, 
Svayambhi and Puspadanta. The mouth of Caturmukha was the 
very home of the goddess of learning; Svayambhi was a grost 
divinity as it were, knowing both Loka and Aloks; and Pugpadanta 
was @ sUuper-mnan whom the goddess of learning naver abandoned, 
As compared with them, Harisena says that he is a man of meagre 
intelligence. Puspadanta completed his Mahapurina in «a. D. 965: 
and Caturmukha and Svayambhi are also referred ta by him. 
Caturmukha flourished earlier than Svayambhi. 


The Dharmapariksa was formerly composed by Jayardma in 
Gathaé metre, and the same Harigena is narrating in Paddhadiya 
metre here. 


The above details ara found in the opening EKadavaka which 
runs thus: 
Samdhi I, Kada. 1: 
MSE Hy Te TAT 
aftr Brot wna Fats ge-eteeat 
Ty-aiee gfe Reg || EG NE eg ee | 
a aig aanriry anita aed wale We WH Taq-GHee | 
Seg w7-Reah sag HR  woRIg sen fine | 
fren fa sar amd diag weae-qe fre aa acey | 
a TIT ot GENT SE HE BAO | 
CWI it AMA Fae ot AtaET Hara 1 aes 
a Wate aS ay aT ae Berean fagura | 
mq aig at uz arial oe fever Foe-srey fag eae | 
at f Ratiq-ay-agged ae-(aR-raaanr—greny | 
Sua ad Mt niet-ae-fis oy agate Peay genes | 
Wea STUUTA antes Fea Te-Tahy I 
TAA WANES Ty Tarearanes | 
It appears that Siddhasena is the preceptor of Harisana, and he 
ia remembered thus in the last canto also: 
Samdhi XT, Kada, 25: 
a—itaen-qy ele ahs Prefs rer efron eda | 
ale fry a au-aeat Hy-qee Rees ordar 
{e) In view of the facts thatthe works of both Harisena 
and Amitagati have the same title and that one preceded the 
other by 26 years, one is naturally led to compare these two 
texts in detaila. The two texte show remarkable agreement: 
and, a0 far ag the sequence of events Is concerned, the different 
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cantos of Amitagati’s DP can be roughly apportioned in corres- 
pondence with the various Sarhdhis of Harisena’s -‘DP:"* H I-A 
1, 17-IIT, 43: 8 Ti=A If, 44-VII. 18: AH TI=A VIL 19-X. 51; H 
W=A XX 52-XIL 26; HV=A XIL 27-XIII: H Vi=the details 
given by Harisena about-Lokasvartpa are not found to that extent 
in any one place in Amitagatia DP; H VII=A XIV. 1-XV, 17; 
H VIN=A XY. 18 ete; H TX=—A XVI 21 ete; H X=for the 
description of Kalpavrksas see XVIII in A; and H XI=A XX, a 
faw opening Verses. 

In some places tha exact correspondence cannot be marked 
out for the simple reason that the didactic and dogmatic topics are 
not to be found to the same extent and at the same place in both 
the texts. The details of Logathii ( Lokasthiti) given by Harisena 
in Sarmdhi VII are not included at the corresponding place by 
Amitagati; nor does he give all those details ta that extent in his 
work at any one place, In the canto VIII Harisena devotes a few 
Kadavakas to the Jaina version of Rama-legend; but all these 
details are ignored by Amitagati. Similarly a special Katha, about 
Ré&tribhojana-viramana, with some local colour, added by Harisena 
in canto XI is dismissed with a few theoratical remarka by Amita- 
gati who, however, adds more didactic diseourges on other rules of 
conduct in that context, But for such sections here and there, it has 
been possible for me to mark out bunches of versea in Amitagati's 
text in correspondence with the Kadayakas of Harisena. Amitagati’s 
division of the text into twenty cantos is mora unnatural than 
Harisena’s division into eleven Samdhis. So far as the events of the 
plot and their sequence are concerned, both thea works are in close 
agreement. The ideas are the same, and the manner of handling 
them is very often identical. Amitagati has a special aptitude 
for didactic exhortations and pithy remarks containing moral 
maxims and worldly wisdom; he is more eloquent in his condem- 
nation of sense-pleasures and worldly temptations; he grips at 
every opportunity to propound the particular view of life accord- 
ing to Jaina ethical rules meant for house-holders and monks; and 
even the dry dogmatic details he dresses in a fluent style. In the 
contexts of such topica we gat more details in Amitagati’s DP than 
in Harisena'’s DP. Deapite the identical plot, they differ in the 
extent of their didactic and dogmatic details. 

The descriptions of Amitagati are of the pattern of ornate 
poetry of classical] Sanskrit writers, while those of Harigena are 

14. H stands for Harisena’s DP and A for Amitagati's DP. 
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ynoulded under the influence of Apabhrarbéa poets like Puspadanta; 
so we do not find any significant parallel ideas and common words 
in the description of towns etc. The method of narrating the 
Madhubindu Drstanta ( H, I. 18-4 and A. TI. 3 ete.) is somewhat 
different, though the details are identical. 

In e few places it ia possible to detect nearly common phrases 
in contexts not necessarily of traditional dogmatics: 


(i) Harisena I, 19 - 


(i) Amitagati U7. 36-7 - 


a stale aeat Wala ST 
WAT WE | aa va fat feaa: | 
aT alert aftaed Farad 
HER | afddtaer aera 0 
arfcraty feet SH Tat 
a Wyeth | gferal etea | 
marley wl Tat wat Ge 
amare fez | | aetqe: | 
(ii) Harigena IT. 5 - (ii} Amitagati I{I, 85 - 
sq gion fe Gaty-ang-aet at STE SARE EAT 
fingfagy ware-ardaet | ag Prfratare | 
are Te ay Prefs ay amrdtster qurargra 
ae 1S AT TAAL | SGT ax Teas Ut 
(iii) Harisena IT. 11- (iii) Amitagati TV. 84-85 - 
Pram arstiagy wITUe aagaraaey fait: 
UGTA ATE | at fees aon aerist | 
et we f ae fF aa Tat & aad TEER 
aitae a fra ant ta 1 ET He TST 
firy-fra-anaragy amiicarz ar fagey aeyarerepaae 
fee qalta-fe-a-ay aT | PATA 
feet Gt ATA SATOH 
oan fe Gea afaaran, | 
(iv) Harisena ID. 15 - (iv) Amitagati V. 59 - 
ais GS reat ent pNabsiahia 
ST {4 aar-ag | aVaTeT aTaAT | 
Bya BWet FIT 
aearq SRT | 
(v) Harisena II. 16 - (v) Amitagati V. 82-5 - 
WATS MT BAX FIT 6 frome areas 
at fa or are fe gee | tata aR aaa | 
Tat TE Ay UTE arid WaAT RAGS 
TAY TAY AR SUPTESE | T end wr Tals 
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WENER WA SVYSAS TARTAN Ae 
ree ATE TEA | misty & arf BH TNS | 
54 Hy ary TES em Pera ei TRS 
Pater sae areas | was TATA Mt 
ag-2a firr-at srgsre . - BShA gat a aisitt ged 
Bee; Aer TNE | Wa SA 

aeaaaey fast 

ata fad we farat argq 

WET TETEaTal 

aie ar fRsrargsiena: | 

deat tad Saas 

aq aff mr qari tI 


(f)} Amitagati has a thorough mastery over his expression, 
and his Subhd@sita-samidoha*® ig a fine specimen of ornate postry 
composed in a pretty chaste style. He ‘feels himsalf quite at home 
in the grammar and lexicography of Sanskrit, and the formation 
of different verbal forma offers him no difficulty,’ Many Prakritisms 
have been detected in hia DP; but they are comparatively few, and 
not in any way striking, in his SubAagtta-samdoha. The Prakrit in- 
fluence seen in the DP ia not of a superficial nature confined to a 
few loan-worda here and there, but has reached the use of verbal 
forms as oan be seen from the facts that ‘most frequently the verb 
is found inthe form of Past Passive Participle, which, in Jater 
Praékrit, pearly replacea the active forms;’ and ‘worthy of note fs 
the use of the Indicative for the Imperative {in dual and plura) ). 
The latter arises out of some identical terminations in Prakrit. 
Further, in view of the fact that ‘Amitagati usea without much ado 
Prakritiama for which he could have easily found Sanskrit equi- 
valents*, Mironow arrives at the conclusion that certain parts of 
this work are based on 4 Prakrit original. Some of the proper names 
like Chauhara (VII. 63) and Samkara&ta-matha ( VIII 10) lend 
support to the view that some stories must have been inherited from 
a Prakrit source. In one place he offers the etymology of yosd; and 
the expressions do Indicate that they are being re-written from a 
Prakrit original, otherwise thera ie no propriety in tracing 
Sanskrit yosd to the root jue-jog. Those verses (VI, 16-17) run 
thus : 


15, Edited in the Eivyamals, No. $2; edited with German translation by KB. 
Sohmidt, Leipzig 1908; and published with Hindi translation by Siddhfuta-pra- 
oarini-sabha, Calcutta. 

16, Die Daarmaparikst des Amitagati, pp. 7-9, 
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Tat staaia fers fey ate at Tar | 

feearie qa: sant att HVA aa: Al 

Tas eer: at ways Het: | 

fasiad zalerceeea feat at: | 

The above indications are sufficient to lead us to the conclusion 

that Amitagati ie working with a Prakrit original : the didactic sec- 
tions, of course, are freely shaped by him. Not only we feel con- 
vinosd but even Amitagati also was confident of his command over 
Sanskrit : he tella ua that he finished the DP within a couple of 
months and hia Sanskrit Arddhani in four months.” If such a 
Sighrakavi thought of composing certain worke in Sanskrit follow- 
ing the Prakrit models, there is nothing surprising. Moreover 
Amitagati was a contemporary of Mufija and Bhoja who had 
given great patronage to Sanskrit learning of the age. His 
Aridhant is as good as a close Sanskrit rendering of Sivarya’s 
Prékrit Aridhana and his Pavicasuhgraha is mainly based on the 
Prakrit Paficasamgraka a Ms. of which has been lately brought to 
light by Pt. Paramanand .“ Thus there is avery likelihood in 
Amitagati’s composing his Sanskrit DP based on some earlier 
Prakrit original. 


(q) With the discovery of Harisona’s DP in Apabhrarhia, 
which was written 26 years earlior than Amitagati’s DP and with 
which Amitagati fully agrees so fur as the sequence of the details 
and the events of the plot are concerned, if has been necessary to 
tackle the question whether Amitagati is indebted to -Harisena 
for his plot. In this connection we should not forget that Harisena 
has given out an important fact thathe only wrote In Paddhadiya 
metre what was already there composed by Jayarima in Gathaé metre, 
This means that even Harisena had before him a DP written by 
Jayarama in ga&thfs, the dialect of which might heave heen 
Maharastri or Saurasenl No Mg. of this Prikrit DP, as far ‘as I 
know, has come to light; nor is it possible to identify this Jayarama 
with other authors of that name known tous.” As long as this 
work is not discovered and compared with the subsequent works of 
Harisena and Amitagati, any answer to the above question is 
onty fentative, The way in which Harisena refers to the earlier 





17, On Amitagati’s date and works see the latest article by Pt. Promi, Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskara Vol..VITl1. 1, pp. 29-38. 

18, Anekdnfa, ITI. 3, p. 258, 

19, See the Index of the History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. 
Erishnamachariar Madras, 1937. 
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DP indleates that almost all his material was present in Jayarima’s 
work, This naturally induces us to take the position that the entire 
plot of DP should go back to Jayarfma, and the question of 
Amitagati’s borrowing it from Harigena should not arise. It is 
quite possibile that Amitagati might have composed his DP based 
on the Prakrit original of Jayarama, just ashe has composed his 
Paficasathgraha and Ar@dhand based on the earlier Prakrit works of 
the same name, In writing a Sanskrit work it is easier to use 
a Prakrit (i.e, MAh&rstri or Sauraseni) original than an Apa- 
bhramésa one, ; 

(4) In order to answer the above question, [ would like to adopt 
one more approach to the problem. There ara many passages in 
Amitagati’s DP where we get palpable Prakritisms, If these are 
found in Harisera's DP, no legitimate conclusion follows, because 
both Harisens and Amitagati might have worked with Jayarama’‘s 
text befora them. But if they are not found in Harisena’s work in 
that context, we are led to say that Amitagati is indebted to some 
other earlier Prikrit work, possibly that of Jayarama, I am putting 
together some such cases below: 


(i) At IIT, 6 Amitagati uses the (i) In the corresponding oen- 


word fatia, umeration of places Hari- 
sena has not used that word: 
see I. 17. 

(ii) At ¥. 39 Amitagati uses the (fi) Inspecting the correspond- 
root, jem, 80 aleo at VII.5 ing passages we find’ that 
which runs thus: Harisens. does not use that 

TASATSTAA AIST root in the Kadavaka II, 14; 
aad Ane yay ! . and in the second passage 
a Safe oT art (IL 24) he wses the root 
wer fe aaterer 1 bhuntj thus — 
OT Fae THANE WS HE 
SE Tel es eects fava} 

(iii) Amitagati gives the etymo- (iij)There is no doubt that 

logy of yosa thus { IV, 16): Amitagati’s etymology is 
aat steele fay baged on a Prakrit origina] ; 
faay Uist dat Fat | but Harisena gives no such 
faeaiia aa: Att etymology in the correspond- 
wha wows aa: ing passage. Boe IT. 18, 

(iv) At XIII, 23 Amitagati uses (iv) In the corresponding paas- 
the word grahila. age {V.14) Harisena has 


not used the word gahsiia, 
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(v) At XV. 23 Amitagati uses (v)In the corresponding Kada- 
the word kacGra, vake ( VITI. 1) this word is 
not used by Harisena. 

The above test is enough toe exclude the possibility that 
Amitagatiis working with this Apabhramsa work alone befora 
him. Moreover we find some differences too here and thera. 
Harisens gives the name of the town Vijayapurl ( Apabh, 
Vijayatiri) at L 8, but in the corresponding passage (1. 48 } 
Amitagati has Priyapur’.”” In another context Harisena gives 
the name of the village Mamgalaii (10. 7’), while Amitagati reads 
Samegtslo (IV.8).2’ 1 quote below the passages, and I feel that the 
original Prakrit passage is somewhat differently understood by 
Harisena and Amitagati. 


Harisene’s DP, II. 7— Amitegatt 8 DP, LV, 75-8-— 
at WHS WIE Grae 
MST MY ASU As | Siam SIT a: u 
waa TM afe Prag Reag 
TS Fe Ula ARATE | UST MATTE: | 
oat EIA TA 
Te ATRIA Ul 


In view of the above discussion, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that both Harisena and Amitagati have worked with a common 
Prakrit original before them; and, as far as the facts are available, 
it might have bean Jayarima's Prakrit DP. Harisena has plainly 
mentioned this source, though Amitagati is satlent on that point. If 
a few common phrases are detected, as noted in paragraph No. e, 
it only means that they are independently inherited from the 
common source, Amitagati being completely silent about his 
source, we cannot dogmatically say that he might have used this 
Apabhramsa text also beside the earlier Prakrit original. 

(¢) Inits major portion DP is devoted to demonstrate the 
incredible and inconsistent character of the Puranic tales; and it is 
in the fitness of things that verses from Puranas and Smrtis should 
be quoted by way of Pirvapaksa. For instance, Haribhadra quotes 
Sanskrit verses in his Prakrit Dktridkhyina; and it is quite likely 
that Jayarima also did the samein his DP. Harisena’s DP has 
got more than a dozen Sanskrit quotations; and they are of greater 
value than those correspondingly found in Amitagati’s DP, because 

90. The Prtkrit name might have been Viydiiri, 


$1. This difference might have arison out of the orthographic confusion 
between 4 and m which lock nearly alike in Frikrit Mus, 
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Amitagati appears to have taken liberty with these verses. A 
Prakrit or Apabhrarhéa writer will retain them as they were in- 
herited, but one who is composing his work in Sanskrit might change 
them here and there to make them a part of his work, Amitagati 
has not introduced these verses with words uktam etc. I am giving 
below all these verses quoted by Harisena, along with Amitagati’s 
versions, 60 that attempts might be made to detect their sources. 
It is interesting to note that some of the verses occur, perhaps as 
quotations, in the Yasastifakacampii ( A, D. 955 ) of Somadova, 


(1) Harisena’s DP, IV. 1, p. 22 of Ma, No, 1009 ~ 
aa aN 
HRA! HAL TT ATLAS area: | 
et THT ST AE: Fal A 8 T 


HATA THAQTTT | 
sreyy Teraed opereyt a atehe we 
These two verses are given by Amitagati in the following form : 
Sat PEG Sy SNR I 
areata oe fay aay atale a 
after BA: Ga: Gist areSetser aera: t 
TAT TA BPA TGs HEN) Al SAT: U AL 58-9, 
(3) Harisena’s DP,IV. 7, p. 24- 
sae Tidailta Sei a I 
eT TAS Vet vara Fags: Ne 
Amitagati's verse runs thus - 
ayer ait et a aTaT Ba: | 
TE: PTS Spr Aas fer ae: XL 8. 
(3) Harisena’s DP,IV.7,p.24- + 
oe qa wae Bw a afl Gar | 
THEM Ae Teen efe ue 
We may compare with the above the following verae of 


Amitagati— 
aay watered sa wae qf ae | 
qaqa ante wfc fafa WW XT, 12, 


22. in these quotations I have only corrected a few scribal errors here and 
there. 
43. This verse oconrs in Yasastilakacampt ( Bombay 1903) Vol. IT, p. 386, 
24 This verse ia identioal with Pardéarasmrii IV. 28, quoted by 
Mironow, p. 31, of bie Rie Dkarmapariked etc. It in alao attributed to Manu 
and found in the Smrficandrikd, see the supplement to the Manuamrti, Gujarati 
Preas ed. Bombay 1913, p. 9, verse 136, 
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(4) Harigena’s DP, IV. 9, p, 24a - 
ar ey grate sredt ite & vat eet we 
ated Pre ity aerered Srey a aha: I 
emaraaae 7 2 Bread Get Ha: weft 
ad ToTAiihegarHnets Wy a | 
I do not find anything corresponding to this in Amitagati’s text. 
(5) Harisena’s DP, IV. 12, p. 25a - 
ARM : Has Tea Hes areca: ( qarat 
at aot fk Hersh a fe wefinac: fH Sag: welia | 
ane Taeael fata auaical |ft: FS acter: 
Tat TN AGaTa er: Tg se: 
Amitagati has not got any verse similar to this. 
(6) Harisona’s DP, ¥. 9, p. Sia ~ 
aa a a 
epiad a Tey aA waa 
TT ARR FAT at Bad rer i 
The following two verses of Amitagati express the same — 
qr acetal staat aa fat | 
aedt fee Sar aT rela war ae 1 
ee a ahel serataly where | 
Stat: Sftsdae seed agen: | KIL, 72-3. 
(7) Harisena's DP, V. 17, p. 34- 


SAT BTA A TST I 
There is nothing similar to this in Amitagati's text. 
{8} Harisena’s DP, VII, 5, P. 43 - 
atfertranfa een on aie qaadt Sct | 
a Veale: Carel: Tenet 
The following verse of Amitagati ( XTV. 38) stands for the 


above verse though there is a slight difference in the meaning, 


Usa afeefienha Fat Qaaera: | 
adder: OY Gas GeRTEAa I 





25 This verge, with some variations, is found included in the Subsdei- 
taratnabhaindagaram, p. $8, verse 166 of the section of Dasavatira ( Bombay 
1901 ). 


36 Vasisthaemrii XVII, 64 nearly agrees with this in contents, 
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nee a eel wre oP 
rah ofc otc | 

AMA F BAL TSA TATA 
Amitagati’s verse ( XTV. 39 ) runa thus- 

nefaare aaifer seen afer ait | 

SAGAN RAM MIA Aa Hale Il 
(10) Harisena’s DP, VII. 8, P. 43a- 

Yel Artal ees Gra aaheraiarar | 

STATES ACN Ft ErcoaTI Gah: WF 
This verse is identical with XTV, 49 in Amitagati’s DP. 
(11) Ibidem p. 430- 

art sreates tad ards | 

ATA FA HAT T ARATE Ul 
The corresponding verse of Amitagati ( XIV. 50) is like this- 


(12) Harisena's DP, VIII. 6, p, 49 - 
TT SRY A Ste: Gears | 
re ser Teed aed ary ll 
Amitagati’s verse { XV. 64) is in the first person - 
: Gereresietay: 


TN SY Ta BS AM A aes | 
(18 } Harisona's DP, IX. 25, p, 61 - 
TTT: TLE Gas: TTA 
lS MERI NAR Sais: TAT | 
qerretcieret aay a fete THOTT 
Gey Vaaeeagiecdia: Saag Fa: we 
Thig is from Bhartrharl’s Nitigataka ( No. 54 ), 
Amitagati has expressed these ideas in varioua contexts; but at_ 
that context wa have not got any verses corresponding to this. 
(14) Harisena’s DP, X. 9, p, 64. 
(a) cerns we art Bt sRAa AT: | 
TAR Te Te 


27 This and the “iwi verse ocour in ncour in VYasastilakacampe Vol. IT, p, 
119. Verse No. 10 is identical with Manusmrti XIT. 110-1, 

$3 This verse occurs in :‘Yeéastilakacampi vol. TL p. 99 with a few 
diferent readings: pradeyam for pradainam, bAtfinukampa for sattvtankampai, 
vidAth for matih and margah for panthah. With a couple of different readings, 
namely vinayak for vinatif and bAGinnkampeé for sattvanukampa this verde is 
found inaloded in the Sudsdeifarainabhtndagdram, p. 262, verae 1056, 
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(b) Maratea SV Tare a Aref | 


Ihave not been able to spot out any remarks of Amitagati 
corresponding to the above. 

(j) Haribhadrasiri'’s (circa A. D. 700-770} Dhiirtikhyadna in 
Prakrit ®* is g fina specimen as a forerunner of the type of 
literature represented by Prakriti and Sanskrit texte -called: DP. 
The aim of these works is to expose the incredible character of the 
Puranic stories, Haribhadra has achieved his object in an extre- 
mely intelligent manner. The plotis simple, Five rogues meat, 
and they coms to an understanding that everyones cf them is to 
narrate his experiences. He who can denounce them to 
be a lie should give a feast to all; and he who justifies 
him, in the best possible manner, by giving similar details 
from the Puranas would be recognised as the foremost Rogue. 
Everyone -offers funny and Inconsistent experiences which 
are followed by their justification by aome companion or the other 
who narrates similar incidents from the Purinas, The whole 
Akhyidna is not only interesting but also creates definite bias 
againet the reliable character of various Puranas, Haribhadra }does 
not expiloaftly play the réle of a partisan of Jainism, though he has 
paseingly suggested it at the end { V. 120-1). The attack against 
the Puranas is implicit and suggestive with Haribhadra, but with 
the authors of the DP (namely, Herisena and Amitagati) it is 
outapoken and viclent. Both of them hava tried to administer, 
along with the attack, heavy dozes of Jaina theology, dogmatics 
and ethics, Haribhadra jocularly emashed the structure of Puranic 
myths, but Harisena and Amitagati have gone a few steps further 
that they want to erect instead a superstructure of Jaina preach- 
ings, We do not know the exact extent of purely Jaina detalles in 
Jayarima's work; Harisena has enough of them; and Amitagati has 
more than enough, 

I fae] no doubt that the first author of the DP (io Jaya- 
rama, as far as we know ) might have known the DAurtakhyfna or 
some other recension of it, The motive and purpose are the 
same, but the works are exeouted in a different manner, The 
persone of the main story, the situations, the associations 





29 In his study of the DP Mironow has already referred to the 
Ditirtakhyina. I am very thankful te Prof. Jinavijayaji, Bharatiya Vidyk 
Bhavana, who kindly sent to me the advance forma of the bare text of the DA, 
which is being edited by him, on hearing from me about this: newly found DP in 
Apabbrathés, 
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and the structure of the plot are al! different from thosa found 
in the Dhiriikhyiina. The ten sub-stories and the stories of 
four fools Included in the DP definitely indicate that some 
other texts like DAuriakhydna might have been used. The DA 
has some incredible stories common with the DP, for inatanco, 
the elephant-Kamandalu episode, { DA,I 17 ete. and DP, XI 
77 etc, ), the episode of the detached head eating fruits on the tree 
(DA ITIL 17 etc, and DP XVI. $4 etc.), ete. Here and there we 
come across the same Purdnic tales such asthe episode of Indra- 
Ahaly4, Yamapatn! awallowing fire, Brahma-Tilottama ete; but 
the Puranio details given to juatify the common incredible stories, 
noted above, are not identical both in DA and DP. It means that 
Jayarima and his followers like Harisena and Amitagati have 
independently and extensively ransacked the Puranas for inconsie- 
tent stories and incredible details, At any rata the DA and ita 
successors jike the DP are a fine apecimen of Indian literature 
which is both interesting and instructive. The caustic prick which 
such works might have given to the zealousfollowers of Puranic 
religion has not much effect on the dispassionate atudent of Indian 
literature : for him every novel aspect adds to the wealth of the 
great literary heritage of the past.*° 


9) This Paper was submitted to the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
Hyderabad. 


THE PALACE OF HIRANYAKASIPU! 
| BY 
M, V. VarIpya 


Hiranyakasipu ia an outstanding figure belonging to hoary 
antiquity and is prominently mentioned in the epio and the Pura- 
nic mythology. Tradition asserts thet his fall was caused by Vignu 
in his Man-lion incarnation. According to some Puranas andflater 
tradition, he was the arch-enemy of Visnu and his worship, while 
his son Prahlada, in disapprobation of his father, became an ardent 
devotee of Visnu, The story of Hiranyakasipu accordingly typi- 
fies a triumph of Visnuism and it is natural to expect that it 
should have a special importance in Vaisnava literature, which it 
most certainly bas. 

The Purdnas represent a state of thought-transition whan 
the Vedic deities are receding into back-ground and the great 
triad of high-gods is emerging to dominate the whole field of 
religious expression, In this transition, it is natural that those 
attributes which once qualified the erstwhile important god are 
pressed in the service of another who replaces him in authority, 
Thur in the new order Indra yields his place to Visnu and the 
function of protecting the tribe of gods devolves upon the latter, 
Indra becoming merely a leader of the divine host. In afew cases, 
legends belonging to gods of the earlier epoch would be connected 

‘to the nawly-high ; so, to me it appears that the legend of Hiranya- 
kaSipu (in ite earliest version) belongs to this category, as it 
presenta, in essentials, the myth of the killing of Namuci by Indra 
traneferred to the credit of Visnu, but with a changein environ- 
ment anda shift of emphasis.” The iegend, being popular, passed 

1. I gratefully record here my obligations to Dr. Sukihankar, who really has 
inspired me to write this paper.--I have used for references, the Critioal Hditlon 
of the BabbSparvan (in press) edited by Prof. Edgerton, the editiona of Brahma, 

_Mataya and Padma Purtipas in the AnandSirama Sanskrit Series and the 
Chitrashala edition of the Harivathéa, The critical text of the Sabhiparvan 
wad kindly made available to moe, for the purposes to this article, by Dr. Suk- 
thankar. 

%. See, Hopkins, Festschrift Windisch, p, 72. Jn ancient tradition both 
Indra and Vignu are grouped together among the Adityas, Both of them assume 
theriomorphio forma ( for Indra, of. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Uoenishads, ob. 5. pp. 62-63). This may have helped the transference 
ofmyths. The myth of Rima, who is another avafara of Vignu, fs aleo derived, 
according to Prof. Jacobi, from the Indra-Vrtra myth. 


27 { Annals, B.0, BE] 
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in the handa of the poets of Purinas, who worked on it, and even- 
tually it deteriorates into a sectarian atory in glorification of the 
avalGras of Visnu. 

Thus the story of Hiranyakasipu oceursin the Pur&nio tradi- 
tion in at least two distinct forms, which are prima facie of uneven 
quality, One of thease ia the account found in the Vayu and the 
Brahm&nda Purfnas and is printed by Kirfel in his Pur@ya Patfica- 
laksona in section C of Vaméa (pp. 198-196), Kirfel has grouped 
together these two Purdnas as they are closely aliled in several 
respects and are in substantial yerbal agreement. The other form, 
which is longer and more alaborate, occurs in the Harivamea 
{ 3,41-47 ), the Matsya ( adby. 161-163 ), and the Padma Purinas 
(5.42); and a shorter version of it earlier in the Harivaméa 
( 1.41,39-78 ) and the Brahmanda® ( 213.44-79 ). 

The Vayu-Brahmanda version of Hiranyakaésipu’s story seema 
entirely unconnected with the first version (which has two—the 
longer and the shorter—forms }, and shows no verbal paral lelisms 
with it, It varies from the latter also in point of details and gives us 
a brief report of Hiranyakasipu’s penance, prowess and fall, The ac- 
count is primitive and ungarnished, and is inserted in the narration 
of primeval creation, which seems to be its legitimate and original 
context. Here the Vaisnava colouring of the jater aspects of tha 
story is entirely lacking. 

Fhe other version, however, bas no necessary and therefore 
natural context, being introduced in the description of the incarna- 
tions of Visnu, This entire theme is secondary, not being comprised 
under any one of the five traditional divisions (of a Purina, The 
version under discussion is sometimes inserted alone, without refer- 
ence to the other avefaras of Visnu, but has no contexual connection 
with either what precedes cr follows. So it is rather lcose and 
has no fixity of context. It, therefore, as is also apparent from its 
developed and flagrantly sectarian aspect must be later‘ than 
the Vayu-Branmanda version, 

3%. .A yet anothor form of the story which is styled Prahlidsa-carita ocours 
in Visgu-purina { 1. 17-120). Tolit seems related a very late account of the 
Padmapuriga {6.265}. In both these places Prahlada is represented in in 
the role of a moralizer, and the dialogue between him and his father appears 
as if it served some dramatic or mimic purpose in ancient days. 

4, The terms “ late " and “ sarly ", as used here, may be rather misleading 
aa they do not refer to any exact point of time or age. They merely denote rela- 
tional sequence ab they néedsa must in texual criticism of composite and fluid 
tradition having divergent versiona and being spread over wide periods of time. 
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It is ourious, that this second account of the legend again has 
two versions, verbally identical, but one of which-is brief while tha 
other has attracted many acoretions to itand is thus much expanded. 
Tt is peculiar that both these forma occur in the Harivamia itself, at 
two different places of insertion, viz. at 141. 39-78 and 3.41 to 
3.47, The shorter form of the version ( Hari. 1.41.39-78 ) is again 
discovered in the Brahmapurina (213. 44-79). I hava compared 
the texts of the Hari. and the Brahma for this passage and have 
gleaned the following typical variants : 


Oa 
Harivamésa Brabma-purdna 


eee es bre 


44 
re \$ & 
a 
a |B PE [Ee 
) 4 apasn: iets oe ATR THT, 
| 66 ga BATS | 67 aat aftaatedar 
| 72 SeReeerastat ] 73 separaera, etc., otc. 





It will be readily seen from a critical study of the above jist 
that the variants in the Brahmapurina are olearly inferior and 
therefore cannot by any means be original. They oan be explained 
to have arisen cn no other hypothesis but that of their being second- 
arily derived from the Harivamés text, which is certainly sup- 
erior. It must be conceded that what we findin Brahma is a alightly 
deteriorated form of the text as occurring in the Hari, This means 
that Brahma must have copied this account from the Harivarhéa, 


Which resvit accords well with a similar finding of Prof. Walter 
Ruben’, 


This version is seen repeated inan expanded form in the Hari- 
vatisa in another place (3. 41 to 3. 47) and in Mataya (161—163) and 
Padma (5, 42) Puranas, The expansion mainly consiste in an elabo- 
rate description of the sabhi of Hiranyakasipu and a long passage 
where are introduced, :nter aita, names of countries and rivera, that 
shook in fear of Hiranyakasipu’s wrath. The description of 
Hiranyakasipu's palace is extremely Interesting agit presenta strik- 
ing parallelisms with about two dozen stanzas from the Sabbé- 


5. Vide JAAS (1941) 247-256, 397-358, “ The Paoranio Line of Heroes”, 
Ruben’s enquiry is alag based essentially on text-crition! considerations, 
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parvan, I am persuaded that these are borrowed direcily from the 
Great Epie and are assimilated by the Puranas. This requires no 
elaborate proof, as the very manner in which they aretaken over, 
points towards this conclusion. I have been unable to discover from 
what source the other paris of the accretions inthe expanded form 
are derived—they look jikea farrago of different strains—but I 
suspect that the names of countries and peoples from the Digvijaya 
section of the Sabha may hava in some measure influenced part 
of this narration where names of countries oto. are listed, 


It will be presumptuous to assert with certainty the priority, of 
one bock tothe other in the case of the three books, vis., the 
Hérivatnéa, and the Matsya and Padma PurSnas where the 
expanded form of Hiranyakasipu's story is seen, ag the whole 
account itself is derivative and inflated. Its original is the 
shorter account that we meet in the Harivarhés at an earlier place 
(1. 41. 39-78 ), It is possible that the:redactors of the Harivaméa 
themselves worked upon the shorter account, and expanded it by 
eking it out with new matter borrowed from tradition and inserted 
it ata later place, which procedure is not quite unfamiliar to 
Harl, On the other ‘hand, it is aleo possible that one or the other 
of the two remaining Puranas accomplished the expansion and the 
expanded form got back into the later part of Hari, by a sort of 
terual refraction. The former alternative, however, sesame to me 
preferable as I believe that even in the expanded form the text of 
Hart is prior to that in the Mat. and the Pad, i further 
think, that the Padma hag copied from the Matsya. Accord- 
ingly the sequence of the three texts is: {1} Hari. (2) Mat. 
and(3) Pad, the Istter two copying from tha immediately 
preceding text, I wil! briefly state reasons that support this 
position. 

In choosing his boons Hiranyakaéipu speaks to Brahma : 

qTaTIEMe aaToATTAT | 
a at aad een: ot eae Ul 

This stanza occurs in Hari. in the expanded account at 3.41.16, 
but is silently omitted in both the Puranas. The motive of this 
omission, which is deliberate, ia obviously the removal of internal 
inconsistency, Had the stanza been unoriginal, Hari. would never 
admit it in its narration as it is contexuaily a complete misfit, For, 
the denouement of the story states that Nrairhha strack down 
Hiranyakaéipu by tearing him to pieces with his mighty claws and 
not by one fell knock-out blow of the fist: 
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AAT TAT AEM: | 
amperes fers feat aft i ( Hari, 3.47, 13-14) 

The stanza, moreover, ia authenticated by the shorter account 
( Hart, 1-41-52) and really belongs there asthe end of Hiranya- 
kaSipu is described there as : 

tat ashes dra coerieiteay | 
qaaireqritrat it (Hari. 1.41.78) 

Here we see that while expanding the story the Harivamsa hag 
preserved the original atanza, while the Puranas dropped it ag con- 
texually discrepant,—a sure mark of later refinement, There are 
also instances where the text has more and more deterforated in 
transmission, I will cite only one typical inatance to illustrate my 
meaning. 

Shorter version in Hari, (1.41.70) ; aaqgady mg aged waaay | 

Expanded from in Hari, (3.41.32 ) : 34 @3nj ak wer 84 aera | 

Mat, and Pad. (16.29 and 42,29 reap.) : 2444 gga aged Garay | 

We see here the successive transformation of the line from the 
more difficult to an easier form and which is more significant, 
how it is given a sectarian colouring by the reading arged in the 
Puranas, Here the process of corruption is transparent and at once 
dotermines the relative priority of the shorter acoount to the longer 
form in the Hari, itself, while the Puranag come still later, 

The same result follows from a consideration of individual 
variant readings.’ Iwill cite here a few instances where the two 
Purdénss agree to differ from the Harivarhéa and where the Harti, 
text is manifestly superior. 











Harivathéa | Mataya ahd Padma 

sari at Tet | amt azar 

o fare: © WR: 
TAT ATTA: waahacat ae: 
ath Tear: qa: defeated: 
me cs 

ASAP, 

oftdart, qTAR: 
a hI mitra 
BIRT A LAI: alt Stet Arq:, etc., etc. 


Eee 
6. Itia not always safe to rely on this point, asthe individual readings of 
texts of this type show variations and fluctuations of such an amazitig diversity 
that it is often useless to attempt analysing them in order to find-guiding 
or regulating principlea which explain their differences, 
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Tt is clear from their inferior readings that the Purinas muat 
have copied their texts from the Hari, Now turning to the muiéual 
ralation-ehip of the Pur&nag, it seeme that the Padma has borrowed 
its text from the Matsya: for the text of the Matsya is closely 
alliedto that of the Harivarhéa,’ while that of tho Padma further 
diverges from the two as tha following instances will show : 














Harivamsa and Matsya Padma 
va fea qe vq feeqt qa 
A TTT: AAT SRA 
Tea HATES 
attri, aa 
ay fey: aiteaiG waa fey: afteaiee 
atte: afta: 

"arty Sear ITT 


aol at aT At 





The possibility of Padma having directly borrowed from the 
Harfyarhsa is precluded, as ite text ahows no important readings 
where it is in agroement with Hari. independently of Matsya, it is 
therefore plausible that the text in the Padma is copied from 
Matesya, which is corroborated by its numerous agreementa with the 
latter in contradistinotion te Hari, (see above ). 


The moat interesting aspect, aa I said, of this expanded 
version of Hiranyakasipu’s story is however, its utilization of 
stanzas from the Sabhdparvan in describing Hiranyakasipu's 
paisce and its denizena, These stanzas are methodically culled 
from different chapters of the SabhAparvan where the divine 
“Halla” (Sabbas) of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 





7. In some cases it may be found that the Matsya text is auperior to that in 
the Hari, but this can be explained by the fact that the Vulgate version of Hari. 
is corrupt and untrustworthy, Matsya must have copied from a purer text. 
Critical editions of these and gimilar texts is = great desideratum, 

& This reading hee led to the ourions gloss in the foot-note : ex farmtAtt 
eur ertay (1) | . 
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Brahm’ are described. I will cite them below with important 
variants occuring in the three texts of the expanded version, 


(1) Mbh, 2-7-2 
Hari 3-41-46¢°%g79> fect atrsererd etererfaracr 
Mat. 161-39 Fare erp seater ti 


Pad. 5-48-97°9-gg2> 


[a) Hari, Mat. Pad. (tefr:, —b) Hari. afesgar ( for sqaat ), —c) 
Hari. (ieradi; Mat. Pad, Seragi, Hari. Mat, Pad. ayqrat. —d) Hasi. Pad. 
“agai; Mat. *aeqat, | 


(2) Mbh. 2:73 
Hari. 3-41-47°%488> © arettemparten Pieragt Rar wear | 
Mat. 161-40 Sarraaadt wat fearon 1 


Pad, 5-42-38¢4.g9%> 


[ 8) Bari. Mat. Pad. repeat (for Margi). Hari. Gat gut; Mat. Dad. 
fiat gary, —c ) Hari. sunaasai vat; Mat. Gayerigdy wat; Pad. Yeneasdi ~ 
vai, —d) Hari, Mat, Pad. srorfiife Sara, ] 


(3) Mbh. 2-9-2 
Hari. 3-41-48°0°! ataafeoarernt faen Berson | 
Mat, 161-41 Rereamea: wegastgar i 


Pad, 5-42-39°9-40% 


[s) Hari. Mat. Pad. *@yat (for °Hmya),—b) Hari. Mat. Pad. 
figai. —c ) Pad. feaatray, —d ) Hari, Mat. Pad. ° garg. | 


(4) Mbh. 2-9-3 
Hari, 3-41-49 ftertarftasia: asa 
Mat, 161-42 START TRA: Tera harlas: Us 


Pad, 5-42-40°4-419> 
fa )Mat.° diaq@aent:.—b) Mat. gon<; Pad. aac (for far, 
—c) Pad. aagta(v. l. °atg)-—-d) Hari. Met. nonisraqt:; Pad. 
VHAAT. | 
(5) Mbh. 210-4 
Hari, $-41-50,9%519> attach aera a Regen aaa | 
Mat. 161-43 Ranier wad eae li 
Pad, 5-48-41°9_429> 
[ All the three texts transpose ab and cd,-—a) Hari. maya, Pad. . 
Ten eeaa, —b) Hari, Mat. Pad. enpa-, ——c ) Hari. Mat, Pad. (@m- 
weatrnran ( Pad. oat), -~d) Heri, gaefi arg eeu; Mat. gaeiiy sageqa; 
Pad, gurfl spageqt. | 
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(6) Mbh. 2-11-10 
Hari, $:41-51°% 592 «= geet OT war TM eT Ta TaT 
Mat. 161-44 a1 ghana a ters ary at segarare li 
Pad, 5-42-42°4_4g90 

| a} Hari. Mat. Pad. a( Mat. q-; Pad. 3 ger 44 far a, — 
Mat. Pad. xofd ay ( for 4 taf), —d)} Bari. 18; Mat. Pad. & ( for[ 7} 
a) ] 

(7) Mbh, 2-12-11 | 
Hari, 3-41-52°% 598 «9 aravedita wat wiafea: eeredt | 
Mat. 161-45 cata FT Ya A g WPadl 4 a a aT Nl 
Pad, 5-42-43°% 

{a} Hari, farfyn; Mat. Pad. aqgat (for eq gar).—b) Hari. 
Mat. faffaitreatt:; Pad. afta gay. 1 go jet:—Pad. om. od, 
-—¢ ) Hari. eau: ; Mat. anid fae a 8. —d ) Hari. aera 4 St; 
Mat. wen oa ( for 7m aa). | 
(8) Mbh, 2-11-12 


Hari, 941-53 54%? arf Si a Et RRR eT | 
a . aia Thane Aras meaty Sl 
Pad, 542-44 


[b) Hari. awe ( for fier). —d) Hari, acyarfia, Pad. are a 
VET. | 


(99> Mbh, 2:35 
Hari, $-41.54,°°55" eet erm: Rererenent & fen 3 a aga: | 
Mat. 1 1: vi Tate aq tl 
Pad, 5-42-45 RL HRT 


[ 3) Heri. Mat. af wy sit gyu; Pad. gf awiat sect. —b) Pad. 
mamas a: —- 0) Hari, Pad. wepa: mga; Mat. cage mgt w— 4d) 
Hari; ° ary Trea; Mat, ° dyeqaqark ; Pad, ° asuragse. | 
(10) Mbh. 2-8-6 

Hari, 41-5504 5g%> 9 SEPT: ese eT gETERAAT: | 


Mat. 161-48 canta 4 chefs staregent Fa = 
Pad, 5-42-46 e 


[a ) Mat. wera; Pad. ‘neq: ospaft, —b ) Pad. Resera-. ~od 
Hari. Mat. Pad. ex shavt sian? sit steonft afta & ( Mat. «1 ). | 


(41) Mbh, 2-10-69 
Hari, 3-42-29" Rearechalt got | 
Mat. 161-71°* TERRE 


Pad. 5-42-672 
a) Hari. c, Mat. Pad. G3. —b) Hart. qt; Mat, Pad. der, 
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(12) Mbh, 210-9 
Hari. 3-424 TS Tal! PITA WAT ger: | 


Mat, 161-78 feqenta after ara Remi 
Pad. 5-49-68 mPa ARE II 
[ Mat. Pad. subst, for «3, a different line. —-cd } Hari. fgeqaiea Fanti 


SEMTATR TEA; Mat. Pad, Geqaita ( Pad. Smet ) tent setae, | 


(13) Mbh. 2-10-11 
Hari, 342-5 Aah BET Fes weet ar 
Mat. 161-74 amt Gretel aa gegat aT 
Pad, 5-42-69 


[ b Hari, Mat. maReataitay, Pad. garam 4 fyq:.—e ) Hari. fear 
q; Mat, Pad. Garq (for qa; 4), Hari. an, —d) Hari. Mat. Pad, 
airs} gBreeqe ( Mat, ° eqei; Pad. ° eqn: J; of. No, 14, and v, 1. ] 


(14} Mbh. 2-10-10 


Hari, 3-42-6 Revel a cen a Perea afaae | 
Mat, 161-75 aTeaat aE uN 
Pad, 5-42-70 waral 4 See gee 


[b) Mat. fastener ( for “Gar ), Tad. fan giateern.— ¢) Mat. qrewait 
( v. 1. °@m). --d ) Hari, Mat. Pad. <iqeft var ( for afern® ); cf. No. 18, and 
y.1.] 


(15) Mbh, 2-16-12 


Hari, 342-7 Tal? ASST Tease: | 
Mat. 161-76 aqfteta wad yseqrarcat wT: i 
Pad. 5-42-71 


[ b ) Hari, Mat. Vad. aeq—( for zq- ), -=—cd ) Hari. Mat. Pad. aqiain 
( Pad. amftsa ) wnt Remwigy mi ( Hari. aq ). J 
(16) Mbh, 2-105 


Hark 5428 | creat Saran arerr faRerrarcoreare: | 
Mat. 161°70,72 alegersa: eta Fafeagees: 
Pad. 5-42-67 


[ This stanza ia recorded mutatis mutandis only by Hari,; Mataya has 
only thres pidsa ( bed ) in scattered sequence, while Padma has only one 


(d).—a) Bari. igeorefitcer. —c) Hari. Mat. stage: oftgr. —d) 
Hari. aati ( for sya ). ] 
(17) Mbh. 2-9-12 

Hari. 3-42-10 afer Us ata? gfrdise: | 

Mat, 161-789 ~70" gray fanfafenn greet ae: 

Pad, 5-49-72°%7g90 

[ a) Hari. Stqaera; Mat, Aires; Pad. Meters, —b) Hari. giit- 

wim: ; Mat, Pad. ° diga:. —c ) Bari. mardi, —d ) Mat. Pad. nifgar aqage:. | 
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ti 
ari, oo" : : : : + | 
Mat, 161-79°7-s0 Se: TaN ee 
, 4 wera Herat: RTA: Aaceva tt 
Pad, 5:42:73°-74 
[ a ) Hari. agrat Braga 3; Mat. qrgen garry; Ped. gig pera. 
—b ) Bari, at: ; Pad. aay ( for aq: ) Mat. anit: aqiads. | 
(£9) Mbh, 29-14 
Hari, 3-42-12 freq: qecar ASNT AERA: 
Mat. 161-80°4-g)8> aniline 
ate od .-ab aaa Sal a ara aa: Ul 
Pad. 5-42-74°°-75 

[ a) Hari. °eqa eta, —b ) Hari. prepa ceria: ; Mat. ergo serta: ; 
Pad. feral agree:, —d ) Hari. qgitq: ; Mat. Pad. aga. ] 

(20) Mbh, 2:9-15 

Hari, 3-42-13 aa Res dere 

od_o.,8D Ts | 
Mat. 161-81 82 Sear A VAST 
Pad, 5:42-75°C-762" 

[a) Bari. went @azepr; Mat. qzetisweads; Ped. sent Seer, 
—hb ) Mat. mort”; Pad, saea° ( for ing ). --c} Mat. Pad. # (for @), 
—d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. sajea® ¢ for ei” ). | 
(21) Mbb, 2-916 

Hari, s42:1¢ d cab aftaan aie: Vy ae feeraiteaan: | 
Mat. 161:82°°-83° aera: TAT: GS Arata: | 
Pad. 5-42-76°°-77" . or st 

[a) Hari, Mat, atya:; Pad. sft: (for qi@q:). —b) Hari. ag 
galtanar: ; Mat. ads ara: ; Ped. af a afta: ( of, No. 22).—1) 
Pad. (aftay’. | 
(22) Mbb, 2.9-17°4 

Hari, $4215" SATE HETAM GH TAROT | 
Mat. 161-842" 
Pad, 542-782" 

fa) Hari, sae; Mat. ° ait, —b ) Hari. Mat, Pad. af Gemitsecr: 

(cf. No. 21). ] 


(23) Mbh. 2°7:23°%-248 
Hari. 3-42-16 UTS CCCI TEC LGIS ICIS 
Mat. 16194") exftaith ater ante are TR 
Pad, 5-4278° 
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[a) Hori. faite; Mat. Pad. fafhraty,—b) Hari. ganeiit:— 
Mat, Pad. om. ed. —c ) Hari, gyopau ( for yia® ). —d) Hari. ta ( for 
at +). J 


From these passages it will ba clear that the expanded verafon 
has modelled its description according to the example sat by the 
Sabhiparvan descriptions and on an identical plan, It firat ap- 
peared in the Harivarhéa,—ea work closely related to the epio, being 
in fact its concluding book,—making use of these stanzas to em- 
bellish its narrative. The version thus expanded was copied by the 
Matsya, from which it was borrowed by the Padma in its turn, There 
can absolutely be no doubt that these are genuine epic stanzas, most 
natural and necessary in their context and are proved to belong to 
the earliest form of the Sabhaparvan which can be reconstructed on 
the authority of MSS. evidence, as they are recorded in the Critical 
Edition of the Sabhaparvan edited by Prof, Edgerton, It is impoasi- 
bie to think that these stanzas may belong to the floating tradition 
and got into the Puranas quite independently of the epic, For in the 
Puranas they are obviously of a patch-work character and are indis- 
criminately put together. In bringing them together the redac- 
tors have forgotten to ramove eyen apparent incongruities within 
the text itself. For example, the submarine character of Varuna's 
palace as well asthe top-most situation of Brahméa’s hall { sq: 
uiseneas etc,, and aft qaqa wete,, } are both predicated about 
Hiranyakasipu's sabka, in one breath. 


Thus it is seen that the Mahabharata has been looked upon 
as a source-book even by the authors of Pur&nic tradition, which 
must therefore be later than the Epic. The motive that actuated 
the compilers of Puranas seems to be sectarian as in this caso it is 
clearly the glorification of Visnu, whose incarnatione must have 
assumed definite shape after Krena became the supreme God. 
Divinity of Krana ie accepted in the Mah&bharata, while it is fully 
established in the Harivamssa. The Puranas are posterfor even to 
Harivarnéa and therefore we find sectarian tendencies culminating 
themselves in them. 
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That the Mbh. should be proved anterior to the Hari. and 
Puranas is nothing surprising, as if can be shown to be so in 
numerous other passages where overlapping of the epic and Pur&nic 
texte is detected. This result, however, is specially note-worthy 
in this particular instance as it vindicates the authenticity of the 
description of different sabkds in the Epic, which has beon held to 


be late.’ 





9, Of, Hopkins, Hpic Mythology, foot-note (1), p. 58: “...As these are the 
only passages where Sudharm& occurs as a hall, commonin Hariv. and the 
Purinas tt is probably an indication that the ' Halls” are alate desoription, a 
supposition favoured by other svidance of the same character regerding their 


inkabitants (perhaps « loan from the Jaina, who have a beaver and gods called 
Budharma}.” 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF ALVARS To THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF BHAKTI 
BY 
K,C. VARADACHARI 
I 


We have vast Hiterature on the bhakti school but scarcely an 
adequate account of the important part played by the alvara or 
Seera of South India. The Alvirs sre the mystico-religious 
Vaispava saints who have given a new orientation to bhakti 
by making it more catholic aad universal. Bhakti indeed is de- 
votion of God and ag 4 path it bas been counselled in the Bha- 
gavad-Gita as mors supreme than either simkhya ( jidna-m4rga) 
or yoga or karma. In tha alvar-literaturea we have a profound 
worship of the Divine in his five-foldness and not merely devo- 
tion and duty but 6 radical gurrender of oneself. The five-fold- 
ness of the Deity is a special doctrine of the Paficaratra-school 
and Srl Vaisnava alvars’ accept the nature of the manifested 
Divine as five-fold as Vasudeva, Vytha (oosmic funotionaries ), 
Vibhava (the descents of the Divine or Avataras }, Antaryami 
and Arca (image). The alvars lay graat stress on this most 
approachable form ( au bh&graya) of arca in so far aa it is that 


—s ee 


t For the first time in alyar-literature we have the mention of the spacial 
pificardtra doctrine of ive-foldness of the Divine onture in craation in the 
Tirucchanda-viruttam of Tirumalidal-)var ( éth century ). 17th verse rune 
thua : 

“The One person, thres persons, in all four persons; Being thur tha 
enjoyable person, and the person realized through meritorious deeds and the 
Person of many manifgstational forms, O Prime Lord, lying on the aerpent 
in the QOoean of Milk and beyond it, You are the tranacendent Unique 
Form. ™ 

of, Sri-vacana-bhisanam: Pillai LekHodrya: 39. sUtra: “Antaryiml- 
form is like the watera deep in the bowels of the sarth; Para-form ia like 
the enveloping waters ( outside the agg); Vytthe is like the milk-ooean 
( difficult to attain); Vibhavas are like mighty floods, whilst Aroas are 
overflowing tanks with watert of the above.” 





wm eee eee ee ee 
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which the devotee cac imagine and raalise as leading upto the 
highost transcendent God himself. The aroa oan be- of any of 
the four forms such as Vasudeva, or cosmic deities like SamKkar- 
fans, Aniruddha, Pradyumna or Acyuta. The Vaikhinasa 
school has indeed made provision in the temple worship for the 
five berae or forms corresponding to the four-fold divisions given 
above, It would be necessary to consider philosophically the 
justification of the worship of the icons which form the fanda- 
mental vitality of popular religion in India, but I shall deal 
with that elsewhere. In the meanwhile it may be stated that if 
worship of ancestors and heroes ie justifiable the worship of the 
descents of the Divine, the avat&ras, vibhitis of God is justified. 


The &lvare worked out a synthesis between the Vedic and the 
Sgama Views about the nature of God and defined the means of 
approsch fo Him. In this too their originality oonsisted in 
pointing out vigorously the futility of the path of mera bhakti 
that is not followed upto its logical conclusion in the universal 
realisation of God-indwethingness in all creation. 


II 


Sri Vepkatan&tha writing on the unique method of the &lvara 
as self-surrender, total and integral, says that it is distinguished 
from bhakti. 

“ Becauge of the lack of strength tc pursue the methods of 
bhakti and others which depend upon merif, 

Becaues of the lack of intelligence to discriminate ( the true 
from the ialae ), . 

Because of the incapacity to learn from the é&ptras or from 
holy discussions, Good men, differing from one another in all 
these four or in one or two or three, verily for the sake of liber- 
ation seek the Lord through direct prapatti ( seefanira-prapatii ),’"' 


Thus here we have the qualifications for bhakti, namely, the 
arduous path of devotion, which requires intelligence that is 
awakened and the capacity to learn from the scriptures as to 
the method of devotion and the facilities to hear and live in the 
company of holy men. The main distinction then between the 


t Rahasyo-traya-sira: prapatii-yogy&dhik&ra. 
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prapatti or self-surrender and bhakti that is depandant on the 
qualifiostions of devotion or one-pointedness of mind, intalli- 
gence and capacity to imbibe scriptural teaching and facilities 
to hear holy disoussions lies essentially in the one demanding 
qualifications and the other none. The reference of Sri Venkata- 
nétha to good mon ( suniah}) is surely to the &lvara and the 
fcSryas who followed their teaching loyally. If this ba ao can 
we legitimately say that this isa development whereas it isa 
departure from the bhakti? Not so, if we look at the general use 
of the theory of bhakti which has bavome a general theory of 
devotion wuniversalised and without distinction of osate or 
Asrama., 


The devotional dootrine is defined by Venkatan&tha as the 
contemplation of the Supreme Lord without depending on any- 
thing elas, with one-pointed mind. This requires loving pure 
( sattwika ) spiritual discrimination which causes the clear know- 
ledge of the Divina to arise. But prapatti equally grants the 
fruits of the bhakti being more universal in ita application, The 
Alvars had inclined to the view that seif-surrender to God dees 
not involve the possession of the disciplines of the jiadna and 
karma and bhakti yoga. ' 


THI 


The Alvar’s consciousness is of the universal being who is 
anxious to gave the seeker who is prepared to surrender his all 
to Him and stake his all in the love and power and glory of God, 
This ia the essential promise of all Saranigata-doctrines, From 
the Vedic literatura downwards we have the promise of refuge, 
abhaya-pradana, grant of freedom from fear. Reveda X, 125.5 
states that God out of His Grace grants averything to the soul 
and makes it a sage, a mighty being and a knuwer of Brahman* 
God's praaida or grace is most closely linked up with man’s 
total surrender or refuge~seeking, though thia must be known to 
be netther a cause-effect relation nor yeta bargain, For God's 


1 Rehasya-traya-sdra : UpBya~vibhagidhikara, 
$ shamevs svayain idam vadaml jugtam devebbir uta minugebbib } 


yam kamaye tam tamugram kpogomi tam brahmByam tam reim tam 
sumedhim i| 
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grece is immeasurable only demanding a slight cocasion (vyAja) 
-for His reveating His grace and love forall. The statement 
that bhakti is 8 upaya or means to God-realisation or liberation 
is to be understood not in the inetrumental or causal sense of 
necessity justi as some persons hold that magic or sonunda or 
mantras have the power to force the gods to grant fruita even in 
a mechanical manner. On the contrary, we know that the 
power of jiidna or karma or even bhakti is essentially limited; 

they lead upto the metaphysical or effectual or devotional askenia ; 

the fruits of auch knowledge depend upon the grace of God 
himaelf. Hence the statement that not through jfiana~askesis 
but through Hie grace alone consequent on great devotion does 
one achieve the vision of the Highest Being or liberation. The 

instrumentality of bhakti or jiana thus is only a upacdra usage. 
God’s grace is the most important fact which makes man become 

diyvinised. Man’s knowledge and works may only lead upto it 

but cannot by any meana make for the descent of grace, for then 
the self or self-consciousness of the soul intrudes itself. The 
prasida of God iga veritable gift of the Divina whether it be 
the Vision eternal or the Foundationsl knowledge that savans, or 
the Peace that ia the field wherein the Lord erects Himaalf or 
descends, That ia why prasida is many times declared to be the 
peace of mind. Without this prasida, there can be no release, 

mukti, or even 4 possibility of jumping the life to come. It ia 

not ali knowledge, knowledgs even of the catagories that saves, 
but the divine knowledge, knowledge granted by ths divine, that 
saves, This saving-knowledge is what is to ba got by a seeker and 
for thig purpose the only quick and total path is self-aurrender. 
Thus have the Alvara stated. This is what we find to have bean 
intimated by the famous mantra, Jéa. 18 ( Reveda I. 189.1), 
which is used in various conterts under many ccoasions. “ We 
shall the speech of surrender, nama uktim, dispose.” The Svetigva- 
fara ( VI. 18 } uses the most important word of surrender aa the 
means to God's grace, garanam aham prapadye. The Tatthriya 
( Nardyananuviaka, 5.1) gives direction to sacrifics oneself to the 
Divine. The Gita makes most clear reference to the doctrine of 
prapatti, and it is the view of the Alvira and d4ciryaa of Sri 
Vaisnsavism that Gila teaches the prapatti or self-surrender 
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doctrine as the path and thea way to liberation.’ At the very 
beginning Arjuna makes his surrender ( IT. 7). Sri Erana advises 
that surrender alana is the means to cross over illusion that is 
difficult to pierce { VII. 14}; and again in the closing chapter 
{ XVIIL. 62, 66) Sri Krsna reiterates the path of surrender as that 
which will save. 

The afficacy of prapatti to lead up to the manifestation of pra- 
sida is fully expiained in the Paficaraétra Agamas and the Vai- 
khaénasa, The worship of the Arca-form of God forma the impor- 
tant part of these two Agamas and the worship is followed up by 
self-surrender. The self-surrender is the preliminary to all aot- 
ivities and is directed towards liberation. Even after liberation 
the knowladge of dependence on the Divine ( jfifna) being firmly 
rooted the individual continues to worship and surrender to the 
Divine. In the Pafiearatra school in almost all its 4gamas 
there is mention of the six-fold practice of surrender. The A:r- 
budinya Sarhiuia (37%. 25-26) enumerates the five angaa of 
surrender ag S&nukilyasya samcalps,] praitikilyasya varjanam, 
Goptrtva-varanam, raksisyatiti vievasah, karpanya. With more 
or less uniformity N@rada Paficaratra (1, 17 } confirma this. 

Ramayana which is considered by Sri Vaisnava writers to ba 
the Saran&gati-veda par excellence enunciated the efficacy of the 
self-surrender and the prasdda nature of God.* In the Balakanda 
we find the Devas secking refuge from the torments of Ravana 
and asurio forces (XV.16; XV. 24). We find Laksmana sur- 
rendaring to his divine brother in the AyodhySkanda. In the 
forest Sri Bharata performed Saranigati, as well as the sages of 
the Dandaks-forest. Inthe Kiskindhaé-k&’nda, Sugriva sought 
refuge and was granted refuge. In the Sundara-kanda we have 
the surrender of Trijata, and in the Yuddha, that of Vibhisana, 
Above all we find Sri Rama making the supreme statement tiat 
even if it be R&vana who sought refuge He would grant it. Vi- 
bhisans, it is acclaimed, performed the Self-surrender along with 
its five afgas of Snukilyasya samkalpa, pratiktlyasys varjanam, 
goptritva~varanam, raksisyatiti-viévaea and karpapya and dima- 
niksepa. 


1 Rohasya-traya-sira: Upiya~vibhigidhikara, final verse. 
1 Abhayapradinasadra 10 chapters; Venkajanitha: ( 20 esoteric sermon ) 
deals with thie point most fully. 
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The above brief sketch is to intimate that the background of 
the alvars’ psychology of devotion was soaked in the soriptural 
Vedic and pur&nio tradition. ' 


The history of bhakti coupled with self-surrender or prapatti 
consista in a three-fold process of arriving at the Vision of the 
Tord. The firet three ilvars who belonged to the same period 
following the path of synthesia* arrived at the knowledge of 
the Divine through transcendent knowledge ( p1ra-jiitina ), trans 
cendent devotion ( para-bhakt:) and finaily parama-biektt Poygai 
ilv4r was 30 struck by the majesty and beauty of the natural 
phenomena and their unique order that he asked himself tha 
question of the Creator and knew the supreme causa sut. God 
was the all-ruler and ali-crestor. Pudattélwa&r saw the Lord 
to be not merely the causa sut but that he is an Object of our 
devotionslised knowledge ( para-bhakti). The third alvir Pey- 
Alvar, profitting by the paths of knowledge of the Divina and of 
the devotionalised knowledge was enabled to percsive that all, 
thaf those two grant, was merely a glamorous cosmic vision; the 
inner nature of God, the personal Ruler immortal and universal, 


1 We hare found in the puranic references of the &]vira wide differences 
betwaen the versions of oertain stories; for instance, Mirkandeya is sald 
to ba a devotes of Naciyanua though « pupil of Rudra. Rudea himeelf ie said 
to be a great teacher of the NEriyana doctrine. ( of. Tirucchanda-Virutiam, 
verse 8 and Nadnamucthan-Tiruvandadi 15, 17 and 18 verson). A complete 
investigation into these variations hes been undertaken by me and will be 
published elaewhers. 

* Mudal Tiruvandadi, 1 

Deeming the world as bowl, the full ocean as whee, the fierce-rayed 
Sun as the wiok, 
E have twined a garland of verse for the feat of the red-faming- 
diacus—wearer...” 
Trandam Tiruvandédi, 1 
Devotion as the lamp-bow!l, aspiration as Ghee, the melted mind 
as the wiok, 
With a melting soul have J lighted the bright flame of Love to 
Nardyapa...” 
Munrim Tiruvandadi, 1 
The Mother hava I seen in the Lord of Ocean hus | 
That Form of golden splendour bare I asen | 
That radiant Sun-like form have I asen !...... 
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who is more than the impersonal is to ba known through sur- 
render to Him. This surrender is parama-bhakti, the fullest 
Vision, that is knowledge and devotion expressing themselves 
in the total depandenoe-nature on the Divine. Pay-adivair was 
granted the Vision of the intimate sausilya form, the kaly&na- 
famam yipam,’ which Arjuna sought ag the other form crowned 
with mace and disous® along with the mother of the Universe. 
The fourth alvaér, who is said fo have been a free-thinker, a 
Buddhist, Jain and Saiva seer and post before he was converted 
by the third alvar to Srl Vaisnaviam, pointa out that the object 
of the religious quest should be the Highest that the mind can 
know in the oausal snd redemptive categories. If it be anything 
lesa than the highest there can only reault bondage and not free- 
dom. Once this surrender is made God becomes the master, the 
Ksetrajia, the knower and ploughman of the field, “Is it 
necessary fo plant the seed of effort in the field of ancient sam- 
sara of Krsna?” God does all, only man should be absolutely 
His. Whal is necessary is to worahip, to adore, to surrender at 
bia feet and at the feet of ali thoya who haves done ao. 


Tirumaligai’s philosophy of religion iss complete exposition 
of the need to realise the fullness and greatness of God and His 
cosmos, His Grace and His excellences. The other 4lvars continue 
and elaborate the neat conclusions of the first four Alvirs. The 
Great Sategopa, the author of the Tiruvoymozhi, who is consider- 
ed to be the chief of the Sri VYaisnavas, has described the 
many attributes of God. According to him, though he got, 
through God’s grace, divine knowledge and even devotion (pars- 

jiana and pare~bhakti ) * without the help of Vedic rites or 


: Téa, 16. 
96. G. XD 45-6. 


0 Parabhakti, parajfiina and psramabbakti-this ia anid to be the order of 
succession in tha experience towards vision. Commenting on Sri Romanuja’s 
Sarantgati-gadya, Sudsréana ( Srutaprak@dikfctrya ) writes: uttatottara 
saksGtkhrabhinivesah parabhaktih, sieaitkSrah parajfiinam, uttarottarioau- 
bhavSbbinivedah paramabhektih. Parabbakti is the cause of parajfiina, and 
this in turn is the onuse of paramabhakti whiah is complete or total davyo- 
tion to God. Sri Veakatandtha’s view ia similar to thet of Sudaréana, In 
the Tiétparya~Candrika, commenting qn YAmunicirys’a final verde of the 
Gitirthasatgrcha we find that the view is similar to the development 

( continued on the next page } 
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hna or meditation, he could not bave his wishes fulfilled. 
In other words, we find that he was lamenting the absence of 
his Lord, Viéless,’ and could not experience at will the Divine. 
In other words satya-samkalpatva did not form one of hia siddhis. 
This he found to be possible only through surrender to the 
Divine Lord completely, that is, without remainder, This 
surrender he made to the Aroa-form of God at Tirupati. He 
made it very clear that bhakti must necessarily fulfil itself 
in surrender, * 

Sri Kulagekhara, the Royal ssint who renounced hie throne 
preferring worship of God, has revealed the richness of the devo- 
tion that becomes knowledge and experience through viélesa or 
Viraba, sneha, madhura and yatsalys. Surrender is to be made 
to the supremest object alone and nof to any and every object 
however much near and dear it may actually appear to be in 
the forms of child and lover and son. The Perumal Tirwmozht 
breathes a spiritual atmosphere that is rare even amidst the 
ailvare.’ 

The worship of the Divine includes ina resl senea love of 
his creation and most surely those who have also yielded them- 
selyes to the Love of the Divine. The bhagavatas or the souls 
that have become devoted to the beauty of God and greatness 
of God are to be worshipped. Sri Kuladekhara in his Perumil 
Tirumozht sought to move amidst them and danoe with them 
with joy of the love of God. Madhurakavi, the disciple of Satagopa, 
exalted the devotion to the Acdryas or teachers as being equaliy 
important on the path. Surrender to the Divine may be mada 
through the intercession and mediation of the saints of God and 
not directly since we may not be fit to do go ourselves or the 
ojronmstances may not be opportune for it. The path to liber- 


oS ee 





( continued from the previous page ) 
yvouchéafed by the Poygai, Pudattar and Pey of parajfidna, parabhakti and 
paramsbhakti, which mean knowledge of the Divine, devotionalised 
knowledge of tha Divine and Dirsct Vision of the integral dependence of 
oneself on the Divine. 
1 Pirevirutéam. 
4 af. B.G. Manmana bhava madbhakto madyifl mith nates kuru i 


2 of. My forthcoming article on the Religious Philosophy of the First 
four Alvira and Kulasekbara in the J, &. F. 0, J. 
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ation according to Madhurakavi lies in the service of the Ac&rya. 
Sri Venkatanétha writes of Madhurakavi, “ Those who are 
dependent for protection on the facet of the Lord Satagopa, the 
path shewn by the holy Madhurakavi will prove beneficent an it 
had been for him, ” ! 


Whilst we know that the above ajvare had been visiting sev- 
eral shrines ( tirupsatis ) singing about the respective deities and 
making their complete aurrender to them and thus realizing all 
that they wanted, happiness here and happiness in everything, 
when we come to Periyalvar or Visnucitta, we find that he wor- 
shipped, not at shrines but st his own residence, a smali image of 
Sri Krana, He decorated thia image, sang songs to it, save offaring 
to it, played with it, indaed he made it his one single companion. 
God vas worshipped as his child. <A slight Intimation of this 
attitude was already made by Sri Kulasekbara when he in the 
person of Devaki sang cradle-songa to Krsna. But this reaches a 
total action in Visnucitta’s life. It is mentioned in Zévara Suth- 
Asia that there are two kinds of icon-worship, svdrtha and para- 
rtha. That form which is worshipped by any individual at his 
own home as his personal companion, who protects him and 
grants him fruits ia svartham, whereas the communal] deity in- 
stalled in the temples is cailed paraértham, Prapatti can be made 
at either place. Visnucitta worshipped in both ways as he 
seems to have supplied flower garlands to the God at the 
Srivilliputtur temple also, in addition to worshipping at home. 
Both are efficient as objects of worship and are to be Known as 
one God only. 

The child-mother relation as pointed out was already utilised 
by Sri Kulagekhars, just asthe lover and beloved relationship 
was utilized by Satagopa (in hig Tiruvirufiam and Tiruvoymozhd) 
and Sri Kulasekhara ( Perumal Tirumozii V ), and vary early by 
Tirumaliéai’s Nonmykan Tiruvandddi, v.39, where the &lvar says 
that ‘He will draw a mystic omen-circle on sand’ a practice com- 
mon among ail yonug maidens waiting for their beloved to pro 
phesy whether they will be successfully met. This whole process 
of expression of the relationship between man and God which is 


t Rahasyatrayasira: Guruparamparhiprabhivam. 
§ Perumal Tirwmoshi, VI. 
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The 4lv4ra’ bhakti thua ie a more comprehensive and funda- 
mentally universal devotion of God through aurrender entire or 
total of the individual, whose all actions are refunded to the 
Divino, in and through whom the Divine Godhead acts through 
His parennial grace, Jt does not recognise difference of caste or 
even other typas of adhikars or fitness or capacity. This bhakti 
is the universal acceptance of God's temporal and Divina or 
transcendent Universes, wherein the devotee shall moveas a 
child and companion and beloved and servant of the Divine, free 
and perfect, with a consciousness that is diviniged. 


THE POSITION OF A PREPOSITION IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE BRAHMANAS* 


BY 
SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 
The term “ Preposition " 


The term “ preposition ” has now become very looxe, sometimes 
including, and sometimes excluding, verbal] prefixes. In thia paper 
the term “ preposition ” excludes verbal prefixes, signifying only its 
adnominal use, i. e, in connection with a case, nominal, pronominal 
or adjectival. The object of this paper is to investigate whether, 
in the prose of the Brahmanas, thera are any prepositions, in the 
strict sense, i. e. prepositions placed before a case, and if so, which 
are those prepositions ? Or, arethere any prepositions which are 
really postpositions, and if so, which are those post-positions ? 

Wackernagel, in his Voriesungen iiber Syntax, I], p. 193, points 
out that in the classical prose of both Greek and Latin, as in modern 
German, the position of a preposition before a caseis the rule. 
In this respect the prose of the Brahmanas shows a considerable 
difference from Greek and Latin. Of the 41 so-called prapositions 
occurring in the Brahmanas, only the following 12 can be atrictly 
called prepositions, ag they always precede acase:-—— 

G, sékam, upart, tiras, pascal, avastii, adhastat, prak, pariin, arvak, 
pardcinam, ava. 

Statistica indicating t their ' frequency are as followe-— 

— Abbreviationa:— — a 

AB Aitareya Br&hmana, Bibliothesa Indica, 1895. 
sin B sthkhSyana Br&hmana, Lindnee'’s Edition, 1897. 
GL Gopetha Brahmana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1873. 
TB Taittiriya Brihmana, Ananda Aérama, Poona, 1899, 
SB datapatha Brahmana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1903, and Weber's Edition, 
1855, 
JE Jsiminiysa Brahmana, Caland, 1919, 
SB Badvirhia Brihmana, Vidyisagara’s Edition, 1881, 
‘JUB Jaiminiya or Talavakirs Upanigad Brahmana, Oertel, 1894, 
Sams Sathhitopanigad Brihmana, Burnell, 1877. 
sBK Satapatha Brabmana of the Kinva recension, Caland, 1926. 
TA Taittiriya Arayyaka, Ananda Agrama, Poona, 1897-8, 
AA Aitareya Aranyaka, Keith, 1919, 
Ten B Tandya Maha-Brahmans, Bibliotheca Indica, 1870-74, 
§iB Simavidhina Grahmana, Burnell, 1873. 
MB Mantra Brihmana, Satya-Vrata, 1890. 
80 [ Annals, B. 0. BE. ] 
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Preposition Number of occurrences in the 
Br&éhmanas. 

a * from ” " 47 

: stham “ with ” 6 
upars ““ above” 2 
tiras “ through,” “ beyond” 3 
pascit “ behind ” 2 
avastat “ below ™ 2 
adhastai “ under” 2 
prak “ before ” 2 
paran “ beyond” 14 
arvak “ below ™ 1 
paracinam “ beyond” 3 
avai: “* below " 2 


The above figures show that except in the case of Z, the frequency 
of the other prepositions (though some of them, like prscaf, are 
much more frequently used as adverts ) is so poor that it would be 
difficult to assert categorically that they were always used strictly 
as prepositions inthe language. At any rate, they are strictly 
prepositions as we find them. 


Examplea:— 


(1) 4 

a@ nakhebhyah “ up to the naile” (SB L 4:3- 10). 

@ pratyasravanal “ up to the announcement ” ( SB I. 5.2.9 ). 

& vasatkarat “ up to the utterance of _vagat” { SB I. 5.2.11). 

@ uttamayah “ up to the last one” (SB I. §,2.13). 

& tisrnim dogdhoh“ up to the miiching of the three ( cows }” 
(SB L 71.15) 

a vedeh “up to the altar” (SB L. 9,2,24 ), 

ad tamitoh “ until exhaustion” (SBII4221) _ 

@ (a) stamayat “ up to the setting { of the sun )” (SB ITT. 2.2.1 ). 

G@ sutyayat “up to the pressing ( of Soma )” ( SB III. 2.2.7 ). 

& (a) ntam “ up to the end” {SB ITI. 5.37 ). 

@ miiasakhabhth “ with the branches, beginning from the root” 

(ABIL 1). 

@ sarvamedh@t “ up to the Sarvamedha * (GB I, 2,4). 

& trtiyasavanat “ up to the third pressing " ( SB IV. 1.2.26 ). 

& efasmat kala “ up to this time ” (SB IV. 2. 45 ). 

2 mahata ukthat “ up to the great Uktha ” { SB XII. 6.1.41), 

& pipilikabhyab “ upto anta ” (SB XIV. 4.2.9). 
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@ pirvdbhyim anuyljabhyam “up to the first two after-offerings” 
(San BI. 5). 
& haviskria udvadandt “ until the uttering aloud of the word havis- 
kre" (San. B. VI. 18 ). 
a karnabhyam “ up to the ears "(Tan B VIIL, 7.7 ), 
& dagama? purusdt “ up to the tenth man” (Tan B XVIII, 9.4), 
(2) sitkam . 
atikam devaih “ with the gode " (SBK I. 6.4.8), 
sdicum advena with the horse” (JB 65), 
sikam suryena “ with the sun” ( TB I, 6.6.2 ), 
(3) uparé 
upari bhimeh “ above the ground" ( AA L 2.4 ), 
upari mirdhnak “ above the head” ( JUB I, 14.4.4 }. 
(4) tras 
firah...tamimei “ through the darkness “ ( SB I. 4.1.29 ). 
ftrah...manusyebhyah “ beyond men" (SB EI 1.18 ). 
(5) pageat 
pascaid dhignyaaya ‘‘ behind the seat" { AA, V, 1.4 }. 
paécid grhyasytigneh “ behind the Grhya fire” ( AB VITI. 10 ). 
(6) avastat 
avast sirenah “ below the head” (SB IX. 3.1.6 ). 
avastid,..divah “ under the firmament " SB ( IC 3.1.6 } 
(7) adhastat . 
adhastad hanvoh “ under the jaw-bones ”( SB X{IL 2.2.4 ). 
(8) prak 
prag hom@t “ before the homa ” ( AB VII, 12 ). 
prag avakisebhyah “ before the vacant places ” (TA V. 11.6 ). 
(9) pardt 
para?...tiah ‘“ beyond this" ( Tan B LX. 8.6 ). 
(10) ervak 
arvak sahasrat “ below a thousand” ( San B XVIIL 8 ), 
(11) pardcinam 
paracinam adiiyat “ beyond the sun” (JB 4). 
paracinam aqnistomat “ beyond Agnistoma ” ( JB 63 )}. 
paacinam sathatsariit “ beyond the year ” ( JB 63 ). 
(12) evan ; 
avai nabheh “ below the navel "{ SB VL, 1.1.8, SBE IT, 2.4.10). 
The following three may be also safely called prepositions 
though a few occurrences ara also mot with in which they are post- 
positions —purd, arvacinam, bahirdhd. 
The following figures qill indicate their relative frequency -— 
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Preposition ; Number of Occurrences 
Praceding a case Succeeding a case 
pura “ before ™ 62 2 
arvacinam “on this aide from ™ 9 1 
bahirdha “ outside " 11 Pe 
Exataples — 
(1) puri 


purd...homat “ before homa "(SB IV. 1.1. 19 ). 
pura ahutibhyah “ before the oferinga (SB IV. 2.1 20). 
pura trfiyasavanal “ before the third pressing" ( SB IV. 3.5.8} 
pura astamayat “ before (the sun‘s } setting” (SB IV. 5.3.11 ), 
purd...staranal before the spreading *’ (SB J. 2.5.26 ). 
purd...cadha " before killing " (SBI. 6,4°21 ). 
pura vasatharat “ before the utterance of vasut " (SB I. 7.2.14), 
puril...dyuaah ' before (the normal ) age * (SB If. 1.3.4), 
purd...pravaditoh “ before uttering ” { AB IT, 15 }. 
purd Ghavat “ before invocation ” ( AB IL 38 ). 
pura asmat sarvat “ before all this” {SB VI, 1.1.1 ). 
pura patoh “ before the animal's { sacrifice ) ” ( SB VJ. 2.1.10 }. 
purd...poyasyayai “ before the milk-offering ” ( SB VI. 2.2.39 ), 
purd vasatyai “ before the place of piling up fire’ ( SB VI, 8.1.12 ), 
pura samvatsarat “ before a year” ( GB I, 1.31 ), 
pura jarasah “ before old age" ( GB IT. 2,19 ), 
pura udetoh“ before (the aun's ) rising ” ( SBK IJ. 3.1'1 ). 
pura yajaat “ before the sacrifice " (SBE I. 5.1.22 }. 
pura agnihofrat “ before Agnihotra” ( SB XII. 4.3.2 ). 
pura sangramai “ before a battle ” ( SBE II, 2.3.18 ). 
pura barhisah “ before the grass ” { SBK IT. 2.3.23 ). 
purd Ghavaniyat " before Ahavaniys " ( SB XLV, 2°2'1 }. 
pura kalat “ before time " (SB XIV. 5.1.11 }. 
pura tamasah “ before darkness "( San B II, 9 ). 
pura painisamydjebhyah “ before the offerings to the wives” 

( $a0 B XXVIE 4). 


In the following occurrences pura is a postposition:— 
aich pura “ before this” (SB VIL. 6.2.1 ). 
talah purG “ before that " ( SB LV: 1.3.12 ). 


(2) arvicinam 
arvicinam divah “ on this aide of the firmament ” ( SB VI. 2.3.8), 


grvucinam aniarikeat “on this side of the atmosphere’ 
(SB VL 2.3.8; 6B VILL 2.1.2 ), 
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arvicinam madhyat “ on this side of the middle region ” 
‘SB VIII. 2.1.11 ). 
arvicinam dattyat “ on this side of the sun” (JB 4;SB X. 5.1.4 ). 

Only in the following occurrence, arvacinam ig a postposition — 
faiah...arvacinam “ on this side of that placa” ( JB 94 }. 

(3) bahkirdhd 
bahirdha yajnat “ outside the sacrifice ” ( SB I. 3.1.11), 
bahtrdha...agneh “ outside the fire ” ( SB VI 8.2.1 ). 
bahirdhi,..lokebhyah “ outaide the worlds {SB TX, 2.1.21 ). 
bahirdha,..prinebhyah “ outside the breathe ” ( SB XL. 7.2.4). 
hohirdhd...rdgtrai outside the kingdom ” ( SB XII. 9.3.4). 
bahirdha...dyatanat “* outside the abode” (SB XIII. 1.3.6 ). 

In the following two occurrences bahirdha is a postposition — 
asmét,..sarvasmiat balirdha “ outside all this" (SB X 2.3.18 ), 
Gimano bahirdha “ outside the body " (SB VITI. 7.2.16). 

Now we come to six prepositions rie, anlar, uparistal, urdhva, pura- 

stad and guras. One would hesitate to cali them “ prepvaitions ” in 

the literal sense, because in a considerable minority of occurrences 
they siso appear as postpositions. The following are the statistics 
of their relative frequency :— 


Preposition. Number of Occurrences 
Preceding a case Succeeding a cane. 
rie “ without ” 18 4 
anfara “ between " 18 10 
uporistat “ after,” " above ™ 17 9 
“urdhvam “ above,” “ after ™ 26 9 
purasiat “ before” 43 ao 
puras “ before” 2g 1 
Examples -— 


(1) rfe (as a preposition ) 
rie svarat “ without tone ” {JVB I. 21,9 ). 
rte( a} undt“ without food” (Tan B XVI. 8,9), 
rte goh “ without a cow” (S BIL 2.4.13 }. 
re yupat “ without the sacrificial post ( SB ILI. 7.3, 1 ). 
le Gvabhytim “ without both of us" (GB IT. 1.17), 
rie pranat “* without life” (SB VIL 3.1. 45). 
rte keatrat “ without the Ksatriya caste" (SB IV, 1.4.2), 
rfe brahmanah “ without the Brahmana caste "¢ SB IV. 1.43 ). 
rte cakgurbhyam “ without the two eyes " ( SB XL 1.6.29) 
rte devebhyah “ without the gods ” ( SB XIV. 2.2.8 ), 
rie vacah “ without speech ” (San B II, 7 ), 
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Tn the following four ocourrences rie is a postposition -— 


(3) 


tvad rte“ without thee” ( AB IT. 27 ). 
devalabhya rie“ without the gode “ (SB XUIT. 3.8.6 ). 
mud re“ without me” (SB XIV. 9.2.13 ). 
pragebhya rie“ without breaths "( SB LX. 2 1,15 ). 
anterd (aa 9. preposition ) 
antard imam ca iokam amum ca “ between this and that world” 
(SB IX 2.3.17 ) 
antarG vedyaniam ca g@rhapaiyam ca“ between the margin of the 
altar and the Garhapatya" ( SB X. 2.3.2 ), 
anlare diéatca rasmithéca “ between the directions and the rays” 
(SB X, 5.4.4 ), 
antara dyfviprihivi “between heaven and earth **{ SB XIII. 3.8.6 ). 
antara pitaraii: mitaramh ca“ between father and mother ” 
(SB XIV.9.1.4 ). 
antar uri “ between the thigha " (San B IIL 9 ). 
aniard imi Uokan “ between thease worlda ” ( AB IV. 18 ). 
aniara agni “ between the two Gres" (TB EL 4.4.10 }. 
antarii hotutea dhisniyath brahmantcchathsinagca “ beiwean the 
seata of the hotar and the Br&hmandccharain ” ( TBI. 7.6.1 }. 
antara@ gamye “ between the pegs of the yoke” { Tan B VI. 5.21 ). 
aniarad prasevau “ between the ropes of the yoke ™ 
( Tan B VE 5.21 ) 
antard agnistomau” between the two Agnistomas ” ( T'an B X.4.2 ). 
antard ulsedhanisedhau “ between the utsedha aud the nisedha 
Simans ” ( Tan B XV. 9.42 ). 


In the following coourrences anfard is a postposition:— 


(3) 


tiragoaamsau ca antara “ between the head and the shoulders ™ 
( SB IIL 3.2.18 ), 

env antura “ between these two ( bullocks )” ( SB IIL. 3.4.12 ). 

ene aniara " between these two ( bricks )" { SB VIIT. 6.1.22 ). 

pade antara “ between the quarters of verses ” ( JB 74 ). 

ubhayau antara “ between both " (JB 186 ). 

pravargyuam ca tidifyam ca anfartii “ between the Pravargya and 
the sun” { TA V. 3.1 }, 

uparistit { as a preposition ), 

uparistad jatavedasya “ after the hymn jatavedas” { AB IIT. 36 ). 

uparistid etasyai above this one” ( JVB . 6.1 ). 

uparistal éirsnah “ on the head” (SB V. 4.1.14 ), 

uparistid ratnindm “ after (the offerings of) gema™ (SB. V.3.2.1). 

uparisiat sarnvatearasya “ after a year” ( JB 164 ), 
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uparisiad visuvatah “ after the midday “(San B XXIV. 3 ). 

uparistid madhucchandasya vaitvadevasya “ above the all gods of 
the Madhucchandas " (San B XXIV, 1} 

uparistil pragithasya “ after the Pragatha” (San B XIX, 10). 

upanstid mrfyoh after death " (SB XT. 2.2.5 ). 

uparistal stotrasya “ after the stotra ” (SB IX. 4.4.11 ), 

in the following ocourrences uparigfat is a poatposition — 
asyG uparistal “ after this ” (SB. I. 7.2.19 ). 
abhigekasya...uparistat " after the sprinkling ” ( SB V. 3.5.6 ). 
ajasya-uparistai “ on the goat” (SB VIL 4.4.15 ). 
asidhyd uparistat “ after (full moon )in the Asddhds ” 

(San BL 3). 

(4) trdhvam ( aa a preposition ). 
lirdhvam gurhapatyat “ after the Garhapatya ”( SB X. 1.5.2 ). 
iirdhvamh sarvausadhial “ after tho Sarvaugadha sacrifice ” 

(SB, X. 1.5.2 ). 
trdhvum Ghavat “ after the invocation” ( AB II. 38 ), 
urdhvarn niibheh “ above the navel " ( SB VI, 1.1.3 ), 
irdhvam aneriksit “ above the stmosphere (SB VT. 2.3.8 ). 
urdheah prihivyiih “ above the earth” (SB VI 2.3.8 ), 
iirdhvath savanebhyah “ after the pressings "{ SB XI. 5.9.7 ). 
ardhvam asmiad loka” above this world" (SB ATIT. 6.1.10} 
urdhuai mediyat ** above the middle region " (SB XIII, 6.1.11 ). 
urdhvas...divah “ above the firmament (SB XIV, 6.8.3 ), 

Asa postposition, iirdkvam generally follows pronouns or pro- 
nominal adverbs only in two occurrences it follows a noun -— 
ita ardhvam “ after this” (SB VI. 2. 3.3, SB VI 7. 2 9; 

SB VIL 5.1, 36;5B VIIL 5.1. 2). 
ala urdhvam “after this” (GB I. 3, 18; SB X. 5. 1. 4; GB IL 2. 14). 
tata irdivam “ after that” (8a B II. 2. 1), 
asya urdhvam “ after this” (AA V. 1. 4). 
pratthardd tirdhvam “ after the Pratihdra ” (San B XVII. 6). 
pranitad (urdhram “after (the fire) brought on the altar“ 
(SB X, 1.4.18) 
(5) purastitt ( as a preposition). 
purastat paurpamisasya “ before the full moon of Phsiguna” 
(SB. I. 6. 2. 6). 
purastid abhisekasya “ before the sprinkling ” (SB Vv. 3.5. 6), 
purastit suktauaya “ before the hymn" (AB II, 33). 
purastid Gtmangh “ before the body ” (SB VI, 5. 3. 4). 
purastid...egam “ before them ” (GB I, 2, 24). 
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purastad visuvaiah “ before midday ” (GB J. 2,14). 
purastad aikegaya “ before initiation ” {GE IT, 2. 11). 
purastil stotrasya “ before stotra” (SB IX. 4. 4.11). 
puraslat pragathasya “ before the Pragatha ” (San BX. 2). 
purastat paridhintyiyah “ before the final verse (Sin B XVIIL 3). 
purastal...nidhanasya “ before the conclusion " (JB 18). 
purastai prethyasya sadahasya “before the Prethya-sadaha” 
(JB. 163) 
mirastid ulthanam “ before the litanies " (AB III. 10), 
purastad miarutasya “ before the hymn to the Marutas” 
( AB VI. 80), 
purastid dhruviiyai “before the ladle catled Dkruva” (SB I. 8.1.13). 
purest phaigunyay paurramusyai “before the full moon of 
Phalguna "(SB II. 6.3. 11). 
in the following occurrences purasfa? occurs as a postposition :— 
GhavaniyagGrasya purasfat “ before the place for the Ahavaniya™ 
(SB I, 7.1.8 ). 
fasya...purasiat “ before it’, ( AB IL 6). 
fabhyim...purasdé “ before both of them ” {SB IV. 1.5,16 ). 
elasya karmanah purasiat “ before this rite" {SB VIL. 2.3.7 ). 
etasya rioh purastit “ before this season ” (SB VIII. 3.2.6), 
sathvatsarasya purastat “ before the year " { JB 157 ). 
sarvasiin purastal “ before a]l (AB III. 48 }. 
ksatrasya purastit “ before the Kaatriya ” (Tan B IT. 16 4 ). 
(6) puras (as a preposition }. 
purah...ebhyo lokebhyah “ before these worlds * (SB VI. 3.3.1). 
puras cakram “ before the wheel "{ JB 86 ). 
As a postposition :— 
asmai purch “ before us” (SBE IT. 2.1.18). 
It will appear, therefore, that though in a large majority of 
occurrences rfe etc. are used aa prepositions, in a considerable mino- 
rity of occurrences they are also used as postpositions, When we 
take into account the fact that in classical Sanskrit these five inde- 
clinablea have become generally postpovitions, it may perhaps be 
presumed that their treatment as postpositions started in the age of 
the Br&éhmanas and gradually went on increasing. 
The following seven “ prepositions are strictly postpositions, being 
always placed after a case: 
vind, purvam, arvan, adhah, accha, sdrdham, acre. 
The foliowing figures will indicate the relative frequency ~~ 
“ Preposition * (really postposition ) Number of occurrences. 
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vind “ without”, “ excepting " 
purvam " before *” 
arvan “on this side of ” 
adhah “ below ” 
accha “ towards ” 
sardham “ with" 
agre “ before” 
The number of occurrences of these postpositions is evidently 
too meagre, and so it will not be safe to assert without reserve that 
they were always actually postpositions, though they are postposi- 
tions aa we actually find them. 
Exampties :— 
(1) ving | . 
pradegamatram vind “excepting the distance of a span” 
(SB IIT. 5. 4. 5) 
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(2) piirvam 
kaatrGl pirvam “ before the Kaatriya * (AB VIII, 1). 
(3) arvis 
tatah...arvan “on this side of it” (AB VIL 1), 
ammuiah...arvan “on this side of it "(TA V. 12.3 ). 
(4) adhah 
aimano (a}dhah “ below the body ” (SB IV. 2.4.15), 
(5) accha 
Angiraso (a)echa “to Augirasas ” (SB IIT. 5.1.16). 
agre somam.,..accha “ towarda Soma ” (AB IIT, 25.) 
(6) sardham 
vidyaya sardkham “ with knowledge ” (Sarh B 3}, 
pattciiéalt sGrdham” with (the other) fifty" (AB VIL 18). 
(7) agre te eT 
asmad agre “before him ” (San B XXTIT. 2). 
rivijaim agre “ before the priests " (AB V. 34). 
The four “ prepositions" pratt, anu, abhi aud adkt may alao be 
safely called postpositions, considering the overwhelming majority 
of their occurrences as postpositions. 
The following figures will indicate their relative frequency — 
“ Proposition” ( really postposition ) Number of Occurrences 


Succeeding Preceding 
the cage the case 


prati towards,” “ for,” “‘ to” 27 1 
ane “ after " 125 10 
abhi “ for,” “towards ” 54 6 
adi “on,” “from ” 91 4 
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Examples. 
(1) prati ( as a postposition ) 
saveniin prati “for the pressings "(SB VI. 2.2.10 ) 
madhyam prati “ about the middle ” ( SB LV. 6.8.5 ). 
tat praté “to him "(SB 1, 43, 11-20; SBI 6.1. 16-18 ). 
en: prati™ to it” (SB IT. 2.1,16 }. 
varioyeynati prali“ about the waist "* ( SB ITI, 7,1.13), 
vanaspalin prat: “for the trees * (SB Vi. 6.3.3. ). 
irtiyasavanam prafi about (the time of ) the third pressing” 
(GB IL. 6.6 ). 
ryin pratt “ for the sages " ( SBE II. 1.2.8 ). 
tat prati “towards it” (SB VII. 1.1.44). 
padath prati “for the quarter ( of a verse )” (SB XIV. 8.15.8 ). 
frayim vdyis pratt “for the three-fold lore “ ( San BYVL 42). 
bakigpavamanan pratt “in comparison with bakispavamana™’ JB.92 
padau...pratt “ at the feet ” (JB 92). 
Yajiayajfiiyam pratt in comparison with the-yujndyasfiya " 
(JB 92). 
purusain purusam pratt “to each and every man” ( AA III, 2. 3), 
rewin sukiam pratt “(ea ceunter part) to a verse (even) to a hymn” 
(AB IIT. 11) 
imai...pratt “ about him " (AB VIII, 7). 
stiryasyodayanamn pratt “ about the sunrise ” (TA I, 6, 1). 
trin siomin pratt for the three Stomas " (Tan B II. 5, 2}. 
stolram pratt“ for the Stotra ” (Tan B XTX. 13. 8), 
Ea@rapucavam pratt “ about the country named Karapacava”’ 
(Tan B XXV. 10. 23). 
triplaksdn pratt" about the country named Triplaksa ” 
( Tan B XXYV, 13. 4). 
Only in the following occurence, pra/é is a real preposition, 
prati prajadtyai “ for enlightenment ” (TB L 2. 5. 3), 
(2) anu Cas a post position) 
etad anu “ after this ” (SB I, 2. 2.17). 
juhiim anu “having a share in the ladle called juAu” 
(SB 13. 2, 11). 
dhruvam anu “ having a share in the ladie called dhruvi ” 
(SB I. 4, 5. 6) 
manugyan anu “ following the men ” (SB I. 5. 2. 4), 
devin anu “ following the gods" (SB I. 5. 2, 4), 
yajfiam...anu “ dapending upon the sacrifice " (SB L 8, 3. 27). 
patim,..anu “ depending upon the husband ” (SB L 9, 3. 14). 
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prinam anu “ after the breath ” (SB IL 2. 1. 10). 

pilaram anu “ after the father " (SB IL 2. 4, 11). 

asmiin anu“ after us” (SB IT. 2.4.11 ). 

anupashitim anu “ according to the absence ” (SB Il. 3.1.13 ). 

dvayam,,.anu “ according to both” (SB II 3.1.24). 

iim anu“ after thee ” (SB IT. 4.2.19 }. 

agnim...anu" after Agni” (SB IT, 5.1.19 }. 

avintaradigo (a)nu “in the intermediate directions” (SB IT. 6,1,10), 

diksitam...anu “ after the initiated one ” (SB IIL 2.1.31), 

prthivim anu along the earth” ( AB VIII. 27 ). 

mhétim anu “in accordance with the action” { AB VIYL 14), 

bhresam anu “ through the failure” { AB V. 33 ), 

yivad anu prihivt “ as far aa the earth extends " { AA IT. 1.7). 

ksatramn ea...visam ca anu “ depending upon the Ksatriya and the 
Vaitya "(JB 137). 

yajfiyajfiiyam chidram anu “ after the yainauastiya fs ned " 


servin lokin anu “ along all the worlds” (San B XX. 1). 
uithaniim anu “on account of the coming together of hymns” 
(San B XI, 8). 
In the following few examples, anu is a real preposition :— 
anu digah “ along the directions ” (SB X, 6.3.2 ). 
anu homam “ according to the Homa " ( SB IV. 5,4,8 ). 
anu matram “ according to the magnitude" (SBK IT. 1.3.1). 
anu vyrddham “in view of the adversity ": “( SB IL. 3.1.7). 
anu prejitim “ according to the birth" ( SB Ii. 3.1.6 ). 
anu...apahatim “ after the destruction " (AB VI. 1), 
indrasydnu vyrddhim “in accordance with the deprivation of 
Indra" (AB VIL 38 ), 
(3) able (as a postposition) 
kam abhi“ for whom ?” (SB I. 2, 3, 4). 
prajam abit “ for progeny ™ (SB II, 8. 1. 29). 
Giminam abhi “for the body " (SB II. 3. 1. 29). 
pracim abhe “ towards the east,” (SB II. 3. 3. 16). 
svargam lokam abhi “for paradiae” (SB IT. 3. 3, 16), 
anyaira carantam abhi“ towards one who is walking elsewhere” 
(SB ITt, 2, 2, 27). 
svapantam abhi“ towards one who is sleeping ” (SB III. 2. 2. 27). 
dvayam..,.abhi “ for two purposes " (SB ITL $. 4. 1), 
Ggnidhram abhi “ about (i.e, near } the Agnidhra ” 
( SB IIL 6. 1. 28 ), 
keatrsyam abl “ towards the Ksatriya "' (SB III. 9. 3, 3), 
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véraikam abhi “ towards the rainy season ™ (SB ¥. 5. 3. 4). 
aimano (a)bhi prindh “ breaths in the body” (San BIE 2). 
tau...abhi...cajram “ the bolt against them ” (San B IIL 6). 
brhatim.,..abhi vratam “the vow with regard to the Brhati” 
(San B XVIII. 2), 
mim abhi udaya “from me thou shalt riss " (JB 117). 
giyatrim,..abha “ like Gdyatri” (JB 131). 
udantam abla “ towards the border ” (AB III. 13). 
senim abhi" towards the army " (AB ITI. 22). 
antarikealokam abl: “ towards the atmospheric world” (AB VT. 9). 
svasariram abhe “in your own body" (TBI. 2. 1. 8). 
prayaniyam abhi “ for the Prajaniya ceremony ” (TB FE, 5. 9. 3). 
fnyam abhi“ towards prosperity ” (TB I. 7. 5. 1). 
prajdpatim abhi “ towards (fe, near) Prajapati " (TB II. 1. 6. 5) 
apo (a}bli amriyafa “ died in the waters " {TB ITL 2. 5, 4). 
imain lickin abhi “ unto theas worlde ” (JVB I. 10. 1). 
vayum abhi “to Vayu” (IVE LIL 21. 1). - 
sad abhi “ for a substantial object " (Tan.B IV. 8, 13), 
svadianamabht “for (the ceremony) on the next day” 
Tan B IV. 9, 18 ). 
devin abhi“ towards the gods " (Tan B XVIIZ. 1, 4). 
In the following occurrences abit is a real preposition :— 
abhe Sukdint ca krsndnt lomint “on the white, and dark hair” 
(SB VI. 7, 1. 7), 
abhi duidevafyan “ for the two deities " (SB IV. 1. 5. t6}) 
abhi nah “ towards us" (JB 211). 
abhi mz“ towards me ” (JB 41), 
abhé...endh “ towards them ” (AB II. 12). 
abhi manase (a) ayamiinah “ driven to thought " (AA Ii. 3. 5). 
(4) adhi (as a postposition) 
krandjinam adh “ on the black antelope's skin " (SB I. 1. 4, 3). 
divo (a\dhi “ from the sky ” (SB L 2. 4. 18). 
Ghartari...adhi “ on the bringer " (SB L 3.3 10), 
amusya adit “ after this °” (SB I, 7, 2. 16). 
agneradhi “ from Agni” (SB L 9.1. 19). 
adbhiyo (a)dhi “ from the waters” (SB IL. 6. 8. 7), 
yayoh...adhi " on which “(SB IIL 1, 3. 26), 
Gjyautipanyd adid “‘on the pan for melting ghee” 


(SB IIL 1. 4.17) 
esu lokesu adh “ in these worlds ” (SB IIT. %. 1. 3), 


uptinadbhyiim adi“ after (the wearing of) sandals (SB V, 5. 3. 7). 
qayah,..adhi “ on this (earth) (SB VL 1. 2. 29). 
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tapaso (a)dhi “ after pain” (SB VI, 1.3. 9). 
pasubhyo (a)dhi “from animalis ” (SB VI. 5. 1. 4), 
retaso (a)dhi “ on the seed * (SB VII. 1. 1. 10), 
amuio {ajdh: “ beyond that world " (SB VIL 1.1, 35). 
Zitmano (a)dhé “* from the body " (SB VIL. 4. 1, 2). 
prinebhyah...adht “from the breaths ™ (SB VIL, 5, 2. 6). . 
sahasre (a)dht “below (i.e. lesa than) a thousand” 
(SB IV, 5. 8,14). 

asmano (ajdia “ from the cjoud” (SB IX, 1. 2, 4). . 
vanaspatibhyo (ajdii “ from the trees * (SB IX. 1. 2, 5). 
wijamanid adit “ after the Yajamina ” (SB LX. 3, 3. 17). 
devebhyo (ajdiu “ after the gods * (SB IX. 3. 3. 17). 
goradhi “ after the cow" (SB 1X, 3. 3. 17). 
mithunad,..adhi “ from the couple” (SB LX. 4, 1. 5), 
prilaeyaim adit “‘ on the earth" (SB IX. 5.1, 53). 

prajapateradht “ after Prajapati ” (SB XI. 1.6. 14). 
asmit,..adhi * from him” (SB XII, 5. 2, 15). 
urji...adhi“ on strength ” (SB XII. 8, 3. 5). 
fasmin...adhi “on it” (SB XITL 2. 8,1). 
sadaso (a)dht “ from the shed ” (SB XTIL 5. 2. 16). 
brhafyam adit “ onthe Brhati” (SB TIL 5. 4. 28). 
giyatre (a)dhi “ on the Gayatri’ (San B XIV. 3). 
mat...adiu “ from me” JB 48). 
diinanah...adhi “from the Atman ” (JB 48). 
ahoratrayoh...adiz “ for (the possession of} the day and the a ight" 
asmin...adhe “ on this (dog) ” (J B 92). 
pradindt...adht * on the offering ” (JB 103). 
uraso (a)dii “ from the breast ”( JB 150 ). 
uroradhs “ from the thigh ” (JB 198), 
signe (a)dhi “ on the penis ” (AB IIL 37). 
agneh,..adit “ over Agni” (AB IV. 7). 
rgmebhyo (ajdii “ after those which contain a re( AB V. 9). 
bast@jinam adhi “on a goat's hide * (TB I. 3.7. 7). 
pituh...adhi “ after the father * (TB I. 3, 10, 2). 
yoneradh¢ “from the cause” (TB I, 4, 4, 8). 
Siraann adit “ on the head " (TB I, 6. 5. 4). 
chandase (a)dhi“ from the metre” (TB III. 8. 12. 1). 
ealurhoirbhyo (ajdhi “from the four mantras called the cafurio- 

tar * (TB ITIL 12. 5. 1) 

saruismad bhuvanad adi “ over the whole world ” (TA L 2, 1). 
kasyapad adhi “ through Kasyapa "(TA I, 7, 2). 
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vayoradh “ from Vayu" (JUB LV, 14, 4). 
abhrebhyo {a)dhi “ from the clouds " (JUB TV, 14. 4). 
viditad adi “ from the known ” (JUB IV. 18. 4). 
simabhyo (ajdh¢ “from the SAmana called the Simas" 
(Tan B XII 9,4) 
pipmano (ajdt “ from evil" (Tan B XVII, 1. 9). 
krendjine (a) adi “ on the black antelope’s ekin” 
(T&o B XVIL 11, 8. ). 
virye...adhi “ on the power” (Tan B XVIII. 8, 8). 
tratubhy (a}dh¢ “ on { the use of) the Trstubh” (Tan B XXT_9,13), 
In the following occurrences ad/i ig a real preposition :-— 
adhi prajipateh “ from Prajapati” (Tan B XX, 4, 2), 
adhi...asmin,..foke “ upon this world " (JB 103). 
adhi...anne “ over { his ) food ™ { AA Ii, 3.1). 
adhi yoneh “ from the origin” (SB VIII. 2. 2. 5). 
adiy.,.samaniim “ over his friends " ( AA IT, 3.1), 
One would hesitate fo call the following nine indeelinables as 
postpositions, for ina considerable minority of occurrences they 
also ccour as prepositions, as the figures given below will show:-—— 


Preposition Number of Occurrences 
Succeeding a caso} 8=©—-— Preceding a case 
ai “over”, “above” 6 2 
antikam “ near” 5 1 
abhitah “ around” 20 12 
perastat “beyond, after” 8 4 
paras " beyond ” 5 3 
antarena “ between ” 48 16 
antar “in” 26 14 
scha “ with ” a2 26 
ardham “ near” 3 1 
Examples:— 


(1) at: ( as a postpoaltion ) 
imath ilokdn ait “ beyond these worlds” (SB 1. 2. 1. 12) 
sarvam lokamai “ above the whole world” (AA II. 3,3 ) 
aghasram att“ over a thousand” (San B XVIII. 3) 

As a preposition — . 
alimim liokin “ beyond theae worlds "(SB XI. 1, 2. 8) 
ai.....aimanam “ exceeding oneself "{ AB IV. 6) 

2 )antikam (aaa postposition) 

jasya.....anitkam “ near him” (SBI. 4. 5, 3) 
agvatthasyintibam “ near the fig trea” (SB XIII. 8, 1. 16 ), 
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asya antiikam “near her * {JB 205). 
me {a)nitkam “ near me ” (JB 205 ). 
asyantikam “in his neighbourhood ” ( JVB If. 14, 4), 
As a preposition -— 
antikam...asya “ near it” (GB II 2. 4). 
(3) abhiiah ( ag a postpositien ) 
vapam abhitah “ on both sides of the caul ”{ SB VI.2 1. 20). 
tam,..abhitah around him ” ( SBK I, 4,3, 4), 
agnim...abiiah “ around Agni ” ( SBE Il, 2. 3, 14). 
enum abhitah “ sround him ™ ( SB IV. 3. 4. 11 ). 
asyabiutah “ around him” { SB VIII 5. 1. 15 ). 
yajumnsyabhiiah “ on both sides of the yajus verses ” 
( SB EX. 1.1. 44). 
vfipam abhiiah “on both sides of the sacrificial post” 
(SB XIII 2. 6.9). 
attratram abhitah “ on both sides of the Atirarta ceremony 
(SB XIIL 6.1.9 ). 
dimainam abhitah “ about the body "(San B XVL 10). 
divakiriyam abluiah “ on both sides of the divakirtya chant ” 
(Tan B XXTV. 14. 4). 
As a preposition :— 
abhito (a)gnim “ around the fire" (SB L 2. 5. 15 )- 
abhitah,..éirah “ about the head " (SB ITI. 2. 3. 20). 
abhita atithyam “ on both sides of the Afithya ceremony ” 
(SB III. 4. t. 1). 
abhiio niisilecim © on both sides of the nose ” (SB IV, % 1. 29). 
abhito yuipam “on both sides of the sacrificial post”. 
_ (SB IV 2. 1, 25). 
abhita warau “ around the other two" (San B XIII. 5), 
abhite visuvantam “ on both sides of the Viguvant day ”. 
(San B XXVI. 1 ). 
abhitah...agnim “ round Agni” { AA II. 1, 1). 
abhito hatrgadanam “ around the seat of the Adar” (AA V. 1, 3), 
abhito a nirukiam “round the hynin for the Rbhug” { AB ITIL 30). 
abhita athakaram “on both sides of the word atha”™ 
(Tain B. XIII 4, 4). 
(4) parastaé (as a postposition ) 
sahvatearasya parastal “ after a year” (AB IT. 33 ). 
efdvatah kiasya parastat “ aiter eo much time ” { SB X. 6.5. 4.). 
tasya paraatat “ after it" (San BXVL 5) 
etasya brhatisahasrasya sampannasya parastat " after this being. 
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produced as a thousand Brhatl” ( AA II, 3, 4), 
Ags a preposition -— 
porastat samdheninim “after the SAmidhen! verses” (San BIII. 3). 
parastad antariksasya “ beyond the atmosphere ” ( JB 103 ) 
parasiat pavitrasya * after the filtering cloth” (TBI 4.1.1 ). 
paraslat naksatrandm “ beyond the stars "(TB I. 5. 3. 4). 


(5) neras ( as a postposition ). 
asmat parah “ away from ua” (SB L 2%. 3. 4). 
te pavah“ far from thee’ (SBI 3, 2. 15 ). 
tiah parah “ except there "(SB VI. 1. 3.17). 
Kiipasya parah “ beyond a well” (JB 103 }. 
dvitiyal...iokGt parah“ beyond the second world” 
(Tan B XX. 11.6). 
As @ preposition :-— 
paro miijavatah “ beyond the Mijavat Mountain " (SB IL, 6.2.17). 
oirah...asmallokat “ beyond this world "(GB IL 6, Z ). 
(6) antarena ( as a postposition } 
te (a)jntarena “between these two” ( AB 1. 29). 
imiis lokGventarepa “ between these two worlds ” ( 8B IX. 2.3.14). 
dyaviprihivt antarena “ between heaven and earth” (SB XL5,7.2), 
puroda@sGeanlarena “ between the two cakes” (San B IIL 6). 
osthavaniarenc “ between the lips " ( Sain B III. 7). 
ardharctivantarena “ between two half-versea * (Sin B XI. 1). 
pralaranuvikam copainsvantaryamau cintarena “ between the 
morning litany and the Upaméu and Antaryama cups” 
(San B XI. 8 ). 
purorucam ca siktam cintarera “between the Puroruc and the 
hymn” (San B XIV, 4), 
giyatriica jagatiécdniarena “ between the <Giyatr! and Jagail 
verses " (San B XVII. 9}. 
uithe (a}ntarena “ betwaon the two litanies "(San B XXX, 1 ). 
fanentarena “among them ” (SB I. 1). 
purveriipotiararipe (a )niarena “ batween tha anterior and the 
posterior forms ” ( AA ITT. 1.5) 
garhapgiyahavaniyavantarena “ between garhapatya and 
Ahavaniya ''’{ AB VIL. 12) 
fad ubhayam antarena “ between these two " ( AB VIIT. 15 } 
ete devate (a \niarena “ between these two deities " 
(TBIIT, 10 11. 7) 
ubhe didivantarena “ between both the directions “ 
(SB XIII. 8. 1. 5) 
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praniin antorena “ without the breaths" { Saa B XXV. 12) 
As a real preposition—: 
antarena aadah... havirdhandni “ between the shed and the carta ” 


( AB I, 30), 
aniarena parisrifah “in the midst of the smali stones *" 
(SB_VIL 2. 2.9.) 


antarena trigtubhatca kakubhasca “ between the trisjubhas and 
the kakubhaa "(SB VIIL 6.2.10) 
aniarena paksasaindhim “ within the joint on the pide ” 
(SB Vil. $, 1. 21) 
antarena vedsh coll sraveditn ea “ between the altar and the north- 
ern adjunct altar” ( SB VII. 8,1. 27) 
antarent yupam cagnién ca “ between the sacrificial post and fire” 
(SB IV. 5.2.8) 
aniarena daksinam digam “ in the southern direction ” 
(SB VIII, 2. 1.9 ) 
antareniignt “ between the two fires ".(SB XII. 4.1.2) 
antarenora * between the thighe "(SB XII. 5. 2. 7) 
anlarena stanau vii bhruvau va" between -the breasts or the eye- 
brows” (SB XIV. 9, 4, 5) 
antarena ceévidotkarau “ between the pit and the mound” 
| (San B XVIII 9) 
antarenatminam “ without the body "(San B XXV,12 } 
antarena tiluke “ between the palates " (TA VI, 6. 1) 
(7) antar (as a postposition ). 
wraje (a)niah “ within the stable” (SB I. 2. 4. 16) 
kusyoraniah “ in two receptacles (or instruments)” (SB IIL 6.2.9) 
puruse (a)niah “ Into man " ( SB V. 2.4.10) 
yondv antah “in the womb" (SB &, 2, 3.6) 
amrte (a)niah “ in immortality ” (SB X. 5.2.3.) 
apsv antah “in the waters " ( SB Xx. 5. 4,3) 
kesv antah “ in which things ” { SB XIIL 5, 2.15) 
samucdre (ayniah “ in the ocean” (JB £99) 
bhuvanesy aniah “in the worlds “ ( AA II. 1. 6 ) 
asmin...aniah “ within it” (JUB T. 20, 4) 
aksannaniah “ within the eye" (JUB I. 41 7) 
gurbhe (a)niah “ within the womb ” (JUB IIT 10. 12) 
satevaiaare (a)ntah “in the year” (Tan B XVIIL 9. 7.) 
As & preposition :— 
antar vedyam “ within the altar "(GB II. 4. 6) 
antaraiman “ in the soul” (SB X. 6, 3. 2) 
&3 [ Annala, B.0. 8. 1} 
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anfarudare“ in the abdomen” ( SB XI. 5. 2. 5! 
antah puruse “ in man” (SB XIV. 8, 10.1) 
aniar vrire within Vrira” (San B XV. 2). 
aniah oakgusi ‘in the eye" (SB IT 6). 
aniaé candraman “ in the moon” (JB 7 ). 
aniar havirdhaine “ in the cart” ( JB 10). 
antar asmin “in it" (TB IL 8. 8. 10}, 
(8) saha {asa postposition ) 
indrena aaha “ with Indra "(SB I. 2. 3. 2), 
tena,..daha “with him" (SBI 6, 4. 2). 
sakhibhyam...aaha “ with two frienda ” { SBI 6.4.3). 
pr@nath...saha “ with breaths "(SB I. 9.1. 15). 
tesim saha yesim saha “( offering } to them with whom he ia 
(SB II, 4, 2.19). 
aaha...wibena “ with foatua * (AB TI. $ ). 
devaih saha “ with the gods" (AB I. 28), 
wdyaya aaha “ with knowledge” (SB VL 3. 1. 10 ). 
kettya saha “ with the earth” (GB I, 3. 22 }. 
stomena. saha “ with a Stoma ( song of praise)” (GBI. 5. 24 ). 
anyayd saha “ with another” (GB IT, 3. 18 ). 
yena...saha “ with which” (GB ITI. 6, 6 ). 
avaddnena saha “ with a fragment ” ( SBK 1, 5. 1. 33}. 
jarayuna saha “ with the after birth ” ( SB IV. 5. 2. 5). 
yusmabish sche “ with you " (SB VIIL 4, 2.2). 
devath saha “ with the gods” (SB VIIL 6.3. 23). 
mithunena saha ™ with a pair” (SB LX, 4, 1. 7-12 ). 
annena saha“ with food" {SB X. 4, 1, 21), 
namucinad...asurena saha “ with the demon Namuci” 
(SB XII. 7.1.10). 
vivalaya aaha “ with the queen named vavata ” 
jyotiea saha “ with light "(SB XIV. 3. 1. 31). 
pranath saha “ with breaths” (SB WIV, 4. 3. 26). 
siribhth saha with women” (SB XIV 7, 1. 14). 
vidyaya saha “ with knowledge ” (Sarh B 3), 
riubhih,..saha " with the seasons " (San B VIL 10), 
marudbhih...saka “‘ with the Marutas " (JB 54). 
virath aaha “ with brave men" (JB 94). 
kaliblih aaha “ with the Kalis” (JB 210). 
yasfiena...aaka “ with the sacrifice " (TB 1. 3, 10, 10). 
maira saha “ with (my) mother " (TB II, 1, 1. 3) 
rajaputrath saha“ with princes * (TB TIT, 8, 5. 1), 
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ardjabhth,..saha“ with those unfit for kingship ” (TB IIT. 8 5. 1). 
sulagramanibhth saha “with chariot drivers and village head- 
men “(TB III. 8. 5, 2), 
kaattrsamgrhitrbhth saha “ with distributors of food and trainers 
of horses ” (TB IIL 8&. 5). 
angath...saha “ with (his) limbs ” (JUB I. 48. 3) 
mamsath,..saha “ with meats ” (JUB I, 4, 8, 5). 
madhyatndinena savanena saha “ with the midday pressing 
(Tan B VIIL 3. 5), 
viryena saha “ with atrangth ” (TanB XIIT. 2. 6), 
As a preposition :— 
saha vasatkarena © with the utterance of szsaz” (SB L 7. 2.12). 
saha...vaecsa,” with a garment ” (AB I, 3). 
saha...tébena ““with the after birth "(AB I. 3). 
saha...ahkna“ with day '" (GB IT. 4, 10). 
saha...vaca “ with speech ” (SBK. 1. 5, 1. 26), 
saha irtranuktabhyam “ with those reeited three times ” 
( SB VIL 3.2, 9). 
saha ojasa “ with power " (SB FV. 3. 3. 9}. 
saha farirena “ with the body ” (SB x, 4.3.9). 
sala mihunena “‘ with a pair” { SB VIII. 6. 1. 12 }. 
saha prajaya “ with offspring " (SB VIII. 6. 1. 21 ). 
saha paintbhth “ with wives "(San B XIL 3). 
taha rajad “ with the king "' (San B XXVII, 6), 
saha sarvena...yajnena “ with the whole sacrifices "{ JB 102 ). 
saha Sraddhaya “ with faith " ( AB VIII 15 ). 
saha pranena “ with the breath " { JUB IIT. 33, 3}, 
saha sehgrhitra “ with the trainer of horses " ( TB I, 7. 9, 6). 
sahd,.,.manasa priinena svarena with the mind, breath and voice’ 
( JUB IT, $4. 3}. 
saha nidkanena “ with the nidhana" ( Tan B V. 5. 8). 
saha ghosath with the sounds "(Tan B VII, 8. 14), 
(9) ardham ( as a postposition ) 
Ghavaniyasyardham “ near the Ahavanitya "(SB VIL 3.1.6) 
nah...ardham “ near { from ) us "(SB XL 4,1. 2). 
asyardham “ near it ” (SB IL, 3. 10. 3). 
As a preposition — 
ardham Ggnidhrasya “ near the Agnidhra ” ( SB IIT. 6. 1. 28). 
Genera) Resulte— 
The general‘resuita from the above data may be tabulated as 
follows -— 
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Prepositions 

Strictly Safely Doubtfully 
zt upto” pura * before ” rte" without ” 
sakam " with” arvacinam “on this antura “ between ™ 
upart ' above’ side” uparisial “' after" 
Hiras “ through” bahirdha “ outaide ” urdhvam “ after” 
pascat “ behind ™ purastat “ after ” 
avasiat “ below " puras “ before ” 
adhaaiat “ below ” 
prak “ before " 
para? “ beyond ” 
arvak “ below ” 
paricinam “beyond” 
avin “ below ” : 

Postpositions 
Strictly Safely Doubtfully 
ana “ without” pratt “ towards " aft “ above ” 
purvam “ before ” anu “ after" anitikam “ near” 
arca “on thissideof” abhi“ for, towards" adfitah “ around” 
adhah “ below " adhé “ on, from ” parastat “ beyond” 
accha“ towards ™ * after ” 
surdham “ with” paras “ beyond ” 
agre “ before ” aniarena “between ” 
anlar Tt Ml 
sahe “ with ” 


ardkam “ near” 


From the above list, we get 21 prepositions, and 20 postpositions. 
The meaning conveyed by them, when used as prepositions or 
postpesitions, does not diffar much. Thus prak, pura and puras when 
used aa prepositions signify “ before” but pirvam and agre when 
used as prepositions similarly.signify “ before’, The only seman- 
tic difference lies in a Jarger variety of meanings when they are 
used ag postpositions, e, g. the sense of “near” ({ antikam, ardham ), 
towards ( accha, abhi, prati), “from” (adhi), “ around” { abbitah) 
is generally conveyed by postpositions, 


Curloualy anough, among prepositions @ ia the only one which 
ocours as a verbal prefix as well: the other propositionge { sfrictly 
used) have never occurred as verbal prefixes. Regarding @ Delbriick 
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( Altindo Syntax, p. 432) says “the statement that the preposi- 
tion governs a case is at the most applicable to 24 and pur@in their 
connection with the ablative, for the period with which we are 
concerned,” i, e. the adnominal use of @ was the sarliest to appear. 
Was the strict use of @as a preposition dus to the fact that being 
the first to emerge in connection witha case, the habit of placing 
the prefix before a verb reacted on the preposition’s adnominal use? 


As many as fixe postpositions, however, occur as verbal prefixes 
as well. They are pratt, anu, abu, and aft. 

Moreover, the largest number of occurrences, whether as prepo- 
sitions or postpositions, are of those which can occur as verbal 
prefixes (with the exception of pura), as the following table will 
show :-— 


Prapositions Number of Postpositions Number of 


OCcCUTTerGes occurrences 
7 47 anu 125 
pura 62 abha 5d 
adit 91 
purastat 43 purastat a0 


Although, therefore, we find in the language of the Brahmanas 
postpositions and prepositions equally used, the comparative num- 
ber of occurrences indicates that the postpositiona predominate in 
this language, This seems to be a favourable ground for the deve- 
lopment cof a similar tendency in modern Indo—Aryan languages, 
in which we find postpositions predominating. 

The particular Brahmanas which prefer prepositions or 
postpositions 

The following list will indicate the trend of the particular 
Brahmanas for prepositions or postpositions :— 

Names of Brahmanas using it ( with the number of occurrences ) 


Indeclinable As a preposition As a postposition 
purastiit SB 10 SB 10 
ABT AB 3 
GB 11 SB 1 
San 5 JB2 
JB 2 AB 2 
TB 3 TB 1 
TA 1 Tan Bi 


Tan B2 
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Endeclinable As a preposition As a postposition 
part stat San BZ 
- JB1 SB 3 
ABI San Bl 
TA l 
JUB 1 
anaira Sin B1 
ABI SB 3 
TB2 JB2 
rte Tan Bl AB1 
GBi SB 3 
Sin B1 
JUB1 
ptras SB t SBE 1 
JBI 
pura AB 2 SB 14 
GB 2 
SBK 4 
Sin B 2 
bahirdhi SB 6 SB 2 


A comparative study of the above list will show that the prepo- 
sitions predominate in Brahbmanas other than the SB, that puri 
whioh, according to Detbriick (gee p. 652 above) was one of the first 
prepositions used adnominally, does not occur us a preposition at 
all in SB, but as a postposition throughout. This indicates that 
the development of postpositions so predominant in classical Sans- 
krit and so wide-spread in modern Indo~Aryan languages finds a 
prominent precursor in SB. Perhaps these facta may indicate the 
later style of SR, 


We find, then, that the position of a preposition in the language 
of the Brihmanas does not correspond to that in Greek and 
Latin, wherein it precedes a case as a rule (Cf p, 633 above ) but 
sometimes precedes and sometimes succeeds a case. That this 
phenomenon is not confined to Sanskrit, but is Indo-Iranian, 
may be indicated by a similar phenomenon in Avestan, in which, 
according to Reichelt ( Avestisches Ejementarbuch, p, 266) the 
prepositions are found befors as well aa after a case, While 
Avestan part “ before" corresponding to Skr. purd@ always precedes 
a cass (Jb, p. 275 ), amewzo “ around” corresponding to our abjetah, 
generally succeeds a cage (p,273),a phenomenon very similar to that 
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in the language of the Brshmanas (cf. pp. 636, 647 above) regarding 
these two prepositions, 
Prepositions intervened from a case by several words 

The prose cf the Br&éhmanas indicates a remarkable freedom 
in the position of a preposition. Like the verbal prefix, it was not 
placed immediately before or after the case connected therewith. 
Wackernagel ( Vorlesungen II, pp. 193-194} has noted a similar 
freedom in Greek, Latin, as he mentions the intervention of parti-- 
cles, enclitic pronouns, and even a verb, befween the preposition 
and the case governed by it (Il. pp. 194-195 ). 

The most frequent occurrenca of intervention is that of parti- 
cles, buf the oocurrence of many particles with other paris of 
speech ig nof uncommon, The following sentence will illustrate 
this freedom of intervention :— 

adhiu ha vai satvad asminn eva Toke (a)sau lokah“ that world, 
indeed, always depends upon this worl” {JB 103). Here we 
have three particles, (u, Aa, rai), an adverb ( gaged), a pronoun 
(asmin ) and another particle ( eva} intervening between the pre- 
position adht and thea case Joke governed by it. 

Besides the particles, pronouns accented or enclitic, frequently 
intervene beiween the preposition and the case, as the following 
examples will show :— 

vena ina saka yajayema “ with whom we may conduct the sacri- 
fice for thee ( tea)” { JB 140), 

bahirdh@ tad agneh karisyiimah “wa will put it (ted) outside 
Agni" (SB VI, 8 2.1). 

yenedam saha vyainavamahat “with whom we may enjoy it” 
(GB IL 6. 6). 

atha ya ene so (a)niarena purugsh krenah “Now he (so) who isa 
black person between these two "(SB XI. 6.1. 18). 

tayor wiyator yo (a)ntarenakdiga Gsit “ That which (yo) was the 
ampty space between these two extended ones” (SB VIT. 1. 2. $3), 

fasya yav abhito (a)gnistomau “ those two Agnistomas which (you) 
are on both sides of ii" (AB IV. 15). 

_ yam sarve (a)jnu pasavah “whom all (saree) animals follow” 
(SB IIT. 8. 4. 1). 

The occurrence of a noun or nouns between the preposition and 
the cage is ayen more remarkable, and is quite common — 

yad urdhivam YVajnavalkya divo yadarvtk prihivnjah “O Yajiia- 
valkysa (being the noun intervening } that which is beyond the aky, 
and that which is on this alde of the earth " (SB XIV. 6, 8, 3). 
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tenaiiam ratrim sahajagime “he came with him on this night” 
{ ritrim )( SB IL 6.4. 2). 

ali vat praja (aiminam “ The offering { prasa ) exceeds itself,” 

tam vijigniinam sarve devii abhtiah...paryavifan “all the gods 
{ davah ) sat round him ( who ) had conquered " (JB 141), 

fam u ha brihmand abhito niseduh “the Brahmans ( brthmanih ) 
sat round him "(JB 135 ). 

aaminn eva no visayo (a)dht astu “ may our conqueat ( vijayah ) be 
over him " { JB 92 ), 

nhortitrayor vai dewisurai adht sajiyatii dsan “The gods and the 
damons ( devdsurah ) wera fighting for{the possession) of the day 
and the night” ( JB 74 ), 

purvapaksam devi anvasrjyania “the gods ( derth) were created 
after the first half of the lunar month” (TB IL 2. 3.1). 

fasyaguth purastidatt “ Agni ( agnih) went before him” 

( AB IT. 6 ). 
purd vicah pravaditoh “ before spenking the words ( vicah }" 
(AB IT, 15). 
tasyolmukam purasiad haranti “they carry glowing coal (uimukam) 
before it” ( AB IT. 11 ). 

The occurrence of a verb between the preposition and the casa 
fa very rare, but the following two examples may be recorded -— 

feniintarena pralipadyanie citvillam cotkaram ca “so they come 
( pratipadyanie ) between the pit and the heap of clay "( SB ITI. 1), 

t@vindro nasaknod abhi vajram -prahartum “Indra was not able 
( aSaknot } to strike them hia thunderbolt " (San B, ITI 6. ). 

The free position of the preposition indicates ‘that the genin 
of the language did not consider the preposition as a mere adjunct 
to cases, but that the preposition was felt to havea a more or less 
independent entity of its own, 


DIVODASA ATITHIGVA AND THE OTHER ATITHIGV AS 
By 


H. D. VELANE AR 


(Summary: 1 Tha problem; 2-3 the name Divodiea; 4 tha Divo- 
dasa priesta; % the name Atithigva; & Atithigva Divodisea was a Bharsta 
anc the chief evant connected with him was the overthrow of Sambara ; 
7 the relations of the Bharstasg with the Turvatas, the Yadus and the Purus; 
§ Atithigva Gungu conneasted with the overthrow of Parnaya and Karatia 
oply; 9 Atithigva, father of Indrota who was not 4 Bharata; 10-11 
Atithigva Kutaa of the Ayu family who waa overthrown by Indra and the 
three different Entaas:; 12 the oonoluaion J, 


1 Some older scholars believed that Divodasa and Atithigva 
mentioned in tha Revedic hymus were two different persons, but 
now generaily the two are supposed to be identical. The present 
view, however, is not stili very accurate in my opinicn. For, 
though there is only one king called Divodaisa, there sare 
not lesa than four different kings of the name Atithigva men- 
tioned in the Rgveda, as will be shown in the sequal. Naturally. 
King Divoddsea ise identical with only one of these, but ha hag 
absolutely nothing to do with the other three. 


® The name Divodasa is very striking and quite unusual aa 
far as the Reveda ia concerned. It maans‘A Slave of the 
Heaven,’ The practice of attaching the word ‘dasa’ to the 
names of deities and using them as one’s own appellation is 
absolutely unrgvedic. The Dasa was asa rule, held in contempt 
by the Aryans and no Aryan could ordinarily have thought of 
calling himself a Disa, even of a deity. Inthe post-vedic days, 
especially when the cult of Bhakti became greatly developed and 
the idea of absolute dependence on and complete merging of one’s 
self in the object of worship became gradually established, the 
word Dasa came to be often applied to a devotes and ultimately 
lost the sting in its neaning f.¢., the suggested distinction bet- 
ween the Dasa and the Aryan and retained only the sense of 


‘absolute dependence on and faithful devotion to the Master.’ 
83 [ Antals, B.C. BK. 1.) 
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People then could eall themselves the Dasa of this or that deity 
without any sence of shame. But this was Impossible in the days 
of the Rgveda, where deep contempt and hatred for the Dasas and 
the Dasyus is quite evident almost everywhere. It is indeed tru, 
that the process of a change in the meaning of the word: Dasa 
must have bean gradual and thie is partly borne out by the Re- 
vedic evidence itaslf. The Daisaa when conquered in battles were 
often turned into slavea by the Aryan princes. In course of time 
these conquered tribas of tha Daisas became so mild and innocent 
that they could be employed in their household evan by ordinary 
men. They evidently proved themselves not only very useful 
and efficient servants, but also very loyai and trustworthy foll- 
owera. This is why a priest-poet dascribes the gift of a hindered 
Dasaa to himself from a4 prince cailed Dasyave Vrka as a noble 
one at Ry. VITI. 56.3 (see v. 1 akrayam rédikah ). Similarly, at 
Rv. X. 62.10. two Dasas who ere described as very wall trained 
{ smaddisti) are anid to have formed part of a valued gift. Again, 
at Rv. L 92.8, Usas is requested to give a Treasure which ig 
accompsined by a multitude of Dagas. But more important than 
these is s reference to a Disa as the standard of loyal and will- 
ing service at Rv, VII, 386.7. Here a devotes of Varuna goes to the 
length of comparing himself with a Dasa (aram dase na mihiuge 
karGni: May I serve the bounteous god like a Dasa). Surely here 
at least the word Dasa could not have conveyed its usual Rgvedic 
meaning implying contempt. Like this word used in later liter. 
ature, it could have suggested only * deep and loya! devotion. ’ 
This passsge then among others, may suggest that the 
name Divodisa when heard by the Rgvedic people could 
not have conveyed any sense of condemnation of the person for 
thom it was used. Itis surely interesting to note thai a poet- 
priest of the Vasistha family whioh was later on patronized by 
Divod4&sa’s descendent Sud&s of the Bharata dynasty, compares 
himeelf with a D&sa, while a prince of the Bharata dynasty calis 
himself ‘a Disa of Dyauh." Dyauh is said to be the skilful 
father and generator of Indra at Rv. IV.17.4; and Indra was 
the great Defender of Divodisea. This may be regarded as 4 
aort of justification for Divodisa’s unusual name. But evidently 
thie is not very convincing. I may hazard two more guesses for 
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the justification of this name. Indeed they are not more than 
mere conjectures at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
Ryevedic sooicty, 

3 -The Bharadvajas describe Divodaissa, who was impetuous 
and destroyer of misfortunes ( rracyutam), ase gift to Vadhrya- 
éva from Sarasvat!, who is conceived as a goddess without losing 
sight of her physioal form of a river in their hymn to her by 
the Bharadvajas, namely, VI. 61 (tyam adadai rabhasam fra. 
cyutam divoddsam vadhryéviya datuse ). Now this may mean that 
Divodiea was not Vadhry$va’s own son, but was borne to him by 
the atream of the river Sarasvati and then was adopted by him 
as his son, In that same hymn, we are told that Sarasvati helped 
Vadhryasévs in uprocting his Dasa enemies, chief among whom 
was Braaya (of. VI. 61. 10; 3*°), like the other deity Agni Vaitva- 
nara. This means that the Dasa chief Braaya lived on the banks 
of the Sarrsvati, and that his fortress was burnt and destroyed 
by Vadhryasva. Whatever remained untouched by the ravages 
of the fire was washed out by the broad and unfordsable stream 
of the mighty Sarasvat!l. Among such things mey have been a 
roya! child belonging to the D&sa chieftain ; thia wag borne alive 
for a time by the stream until it fell into the hands of the con- 
queror Vadhryasva. [t was adopted by him as his own son and 
and a significant name was given to him which implied that 
though the boy was a Dasa, still he was not the Dasa of a human 
being namely the Aryan, but of the great god of the Aryans, the 
father of the mighty Indra. This conjecture may seom absurd, 
particularly because it would make Divoddas and his descend- 
ants belong to the Dasa stock, but it need not be summarily 
rejected as Impossible. Divodasa is considered as a D&sa king, 
like Brbu, by Hillebrandt, Vedisehe Mythologie (2nd ed. ), p. 515. 
It is however more likely, that this child namely Divoddss was 
some real Aryan prinse who had fallen in the hands of the D&zsa 
chief Brsaya after the death of his father af his hands and who was 
brought up by him for a while until Brsays himself was annihi- 
lated with his followers and possessions by the floods of Sara- 
svatiand the flames of Agni Vaisvanara (cf. VI. 61.3 with L 
93,40). Onthis occasion the young Divod&isa may have been 
borue alive by the stream of the Sarasvati to Vadhryasva, whe 
then adopted him az his son and gave him asignifiont name 
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Divodasa to commemorate his connection with the Dasas for a 
while | 


4 The Divod&sas who praise Indra with new hymns at I. 
130, 10 belong evidently to s priestly family; similarly Paru- 
echeps Divod&ssa and Pratardana Divodasa to whom Tradition 
according to Sarvanukrama asoribes the authorship of Rv. J. 
127-I389 and I4, 96 respectively appear also to be priests and 
poets, Pratardana was indeed the name of a ruling prince ; he was 
very likely the son of King Divod&sa and is described as having 
gained back his kingdom from the hauds of the Bharadvajas 
at Kathaks Sambité 21.10; this same Pratardana, son of Divo- 
d&sa, is said to have gone to Indra by means of ‘ war and bra: 
very’ at Kauéitaki Brahmana Upanisad I]J.1. He is probably 
also the father of King Ksatrasri Pra&tardani mentioned at VL 
26.8. It is quite possible that the authorship of IX. 96 wae asc- 
ribed to this ‘ Fighter’ Pratardana, just as the authorship of X, 
133 ia ascribed to the ‘ Fighter’ Suda&s Paijavana. But it is well 
nigh impossible to say and maintain that the Parucchepa of Rv. 
I. 127-135 and the Divo@isas of Ry. I. 180,10 were also ‘Fight- 
ers.’ They surely must have belonged to a priestly family and 
thus we are forced to conclude that there was also a priest who 
was known by the name Divodisa. The conclusion is nnpala- 
table but, I think, unavoidable. 

5 The name Atithigva either signifiea (1 )}* ona whose cows 
are respected wanderers ’ { atithinyah yavo yasya ; of, attihinir gdh 
at X. 68,3); or( 2) ‘One whose cows are meant for honoured 
guests” (afithyortha gaivo yasya; of. aitthin nrn at ¥. 50.3); 
or lastly, ( 3) ‘ one who goes to, i.e, patronizes the human or 
the divine guest’ ( atithim gacchatt atithigavah atithiguah ; of. puro- 
gavah Agnih at X. 85.8). I personally prefer the first two ox. 
planations and consider the latter part of the word, namely gva, 
to be remnant of the noun go rather than that of the root ga ‘to 
zo’ as is supposed by Grassmann, WB. p. 419. In almost all the 
p es, the name Atithigva would appear to be merely an 
6} and not the proper name, Itis nodoubt semetimer used 
i dependently but itis so used only where the proper name of 
chespeagpa, cp known from the context as we shali sea below. 


oufso Wiottiellianew proceed to describe the four Atithigvaa_ 
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from the Rgeveda. The first of these ia Divoddsa Atithigva of 
the Bharata Dynasty. That Divyodisa was a Bharata is not to be 
doubted. The Bharata at VI. 16. 4 is no other than our Divoddsa 
and this is clear from the next stanza of that hymn. Similarly, 
¥, 19 of the game hymn leaves no doubé about this, sinos it men- 
tiona Divedisasya bhirato agnih. Divoddea’s father was Vadhryaéva, 
whose guardian deity was Agni Vaiévanara asic seen from 
Ry. X, 69. Vadhryaéva’s priests at that time were the Sumitras 
and his chief enemy was the Dasa chief Breaya ( VI. 61.3). 
Brsaya and his followers were killed by Vadhryasva with the 


help of Sarasvatl and Agni Vaisvanara; this is why Agni Vaisva- 
nare ia said to have killed Brsaya’s followers ( braayasya éesah ) 
at I, 93, 4c, Like his father Divyod&sa too, was a devotes of Agni 
Vaisvanara, who on that account is called daivodisth at VIII. 
103.2. Agniis again described as a‘ reliable leader’ ( satpatih } 
of Divoddsa at VL16.19. It appears that on one oocasion 
Divyodasa received help from the Maruta, as is hinted at VII, 
18, 25; so that the words bharata and raja at V. 54. 14d possibly 
refer to him. The principal exploit which Indra is said to have 
performed for Divodasa Atithigva is the overthrow of the demon 
chief Sambara and the destruction of hia hundred mountain forta. 
In three passages of the Reveda, both the proper name Divyo- 
dasa and the appellate Atithigva are mentioned side by side in 
connection with the event of Sambara'’s overthrow ; these are 
1,112.14 ( mahfm atithiguam kasojuvam divoddsam sambarahatya 
dvatam: You favoured the great Divodisa Atithigva, who has 
the speed of a whip, in the slaughter of Sambara’); LV. 26. 3 
( aham puro mantlasino vi airam nava sakam navatih dambarasya.... 
divodisam Atifhiguum yad aGvam: ‘I overthrew tha 99 forts 
of Sambara at one stoke, being filled with wild delight, 
when I favoured Divodasa Atithigva’) and VI, 47. 22 ( divodisad 
aiithigvasya radhah §ambaram vasu pratyagrabhisma: ‘we received 
from Divodisa a gift which is worthy of Atithigva I. «., of a 
man whose name is Atithigva, and which consista of the 
treasures of Sambara conquered from him’), In the first pagsage,} 
the axploft is ascribed to the Aévind, but such an exchange of 
exploits between Indra and the Asvind is aleo seen in the cage 
of he maiden's son Pardvrj and Kutsa Arjuneya. This passage 
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also confirms that Divodasa mentioned at 1. 116. 18 and 119, 4 
ase protégé of the ASvin& is no other than Divodasa Atithigva, 
In the third passage the two names are put in different oases, but 
that does not mean that two different persons are intended 
thereby ; it only suggests that the name Atithigva was intended 
by the poet to be suggestive, like the name Gosano Napat 
at IV. 32.22. Inthe next passage, the name Altlithigva alona, 
without the name Divodiasa, is mentioned in connection with 
the same event, i, 0, tha overthrow of tha demon Sambara thus 
leaving no doubt whatever that Divodfisa Atithigva alone is 
meant ( arandhayo altthigvaya gambaram: you overthrew Sambara 
for Atithigva’ I. 51,6), There is one more passage which men- 
tions Divodisa and Atithigva both in the same stanza, though in 
different halves ; it is I. 130. 7 :-—DAinat puro navatim indra piirave 
divodisdya mahi d@éuge arfo...atithigudya fambaram girer ugro 
avabharat: *QOh, Indra, the fierce one, i. @., yourself, battered 
the 90 forta mightily for the sake of the worshipper Divodasa 
and Piru; he also threw down Sambara from the mountain for 
the Atithigva’. I shall disoues the connection of Piru in 
this event in the sequel; but there oan be no doubt that Divo- 
disa and Atithigva in the passage are identical. On the other 
hand, Divoddsa alone without the appellate Atithizgva, ia men- 
tioned in the following 8 paseages in connection with the same 
event namely the overthrow of Sambaras--L 116. 18 (vad 
ayatam divodadsadya vartth bharadvajaya aévind hayanta: ‘ When 
with great speed you, ob, Asvin&, went to Divod&sa, to Bhare- 
dvaia, on your usual round’};1.119. 4 (ydstatam sartir vrecnd 
vijenyam divodGsGya mahi ceti viim avah: “You went on your 
round to Diyod&cea, oh mighty ones; that favour of yours was 
proclaimed as great and covetable’ ); II. 19. 6 (divodistiya navatim 
ca navendrah puro vi airaf gambarasya :' Indra overthrew 99 forts of 
Sambara for Divoddsa’ IV. 30 20 { éatam aémanmayinadm purim 
indro vi Gayat : divodisdya ddéuse: “Indra overthrew a hundred 
stone~forts for the gacrificer Divodasa’: VI. 26. 5 ( ave girer 
dasam éambaram han priivo divodGaam: ‘ You threw down the 
Dasa Sambara from the mountain and favoured Divoddsa’); 
VI. 31.4 {team éatGnt ava sambarasya puro jaghaniha apratiné 
dasyoh atikeo yatra... divoddstya :‘ You battered down the huudred 
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impregnable forts of the Dasyu Sambara when you gave halp to 
Divod&sa’); VI. 43. 1 ( yasya tyat éambaram made divodasaya randha- 
yah: ’ in whose wild joy you subdued Sambara at that time for 
divodisa *); and IX, 61, 2 ( avahan navatir nava purah sadya itha- 
dhiye divodaistya fambaram adha tyam turvaéam yadum’ You threw 
down at one stroke the 9% forta (of Sambara ), Sambara himeetf, 
as aleo that Turvasa and Yadu, for the sake of so-inclined Div- 
vodasa’). This last passage where Turvasa and Yadu are men- 
tioned as the enemies of Divodadea in addition to Sambars, shows 
how the Atithigva whois mentioned as the enemy of Turvada 
and Yadu at VII. 19.8 (ng fervadamm yddvam sisitht atithiguitya 
éatnsyam karisyan ‘Intending to give the praiseworthy ( protec- 
tion) to Atithigva, strike down Turvasa and Y4dva i. 6. Yadu’), 
is no other than Atithigva Divod&sa himself. 


7 The Bharatas in general seem to have besn inimical to 
these two tribes of the Turvasas and the Yadus. A Turvasea war 
defeated by Sud&s in the well known Dé&saréjia war: cf. VIL, 
18.6. Another Turvasa was subdued by Sriijaya Daivavata ( VL 
zi. 7), who was himself a Bharata, son of Devavadta mentioned 
at IIT, 23.2. Yet it need not be imagined that these two olans 
were never reconciled with the Bharatas: itis on the othaef 
hand more logical to suppose that the relations of the Bharataa 
with these clans were only of occasional enmity. The Bharadvajas 
sing the exploits of Indra when he helped Yadu and Turvaéa 
tu oross ‘a@ broad stream at VI. 20,12 and 45.1; and yet ther 
wera the family-priests of the Bharatas under the leadership of 
Divedasa. A similar relation namely of occasional enmity asema 
to have existed also between the Bharatas andthe Pirus, Atl 
130.7, Divodasa is almost called a Piru in the description of his 
fight with Sambarsa; but probably a Piru chief as an ally of 
Divodisa is meaut in that passage, At VI. 47, wado not get the 
mention of any Piru in the context of the overthrow of Sambara 
but at I, 59. 6-7, the Parus appear to have been referred to in the 
same context, as is alao clear from the reference to the Bhara- 
dySja inv. 7. At 1.63.7, SudSs and the Piru king Purukutea are 
mentioned together in one stanza, as if they were allies, which is 
however chronologicaliy impossible; while at 1112.14 Divodissa 
Atithigva and Tragadasyu, son of Purukutaa, are again mention- 
ed in the game stanza. It must be admitted however, that in the 
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first of these passages sudise may be taken as an adjective of 
purave and in the second, the two princes are mentioned together 
with the intention of recording similar feats of Indra together, 
For, Indra had destroyed the seven autumnal forts of the Disas 
for the Pirus: of. I. 63.7; 191. €: 1742; VIL 20.10: and he had 
alzo destroyed the 100 forts of the D&sa Sambara for Divoda&sa 
Atithigva. King Sudés and Trasadssyu Poru are again men 
tioned together in the same stanza at VII. 19.3. Similarly at ¥. 
27, Trasadasyu Piiru and A’vamedhba Bharata are mentioned as 
allies, Onthe other hand, from VII. 8.4 and VII. 18, 13, the 
Pirus would appear to be the enemies of the Bharatas. 


8 The second Atithigva is the Atithigva of the Gungus who 
was helped by Indra in killing Parnays and Karajfija; sea I. $3.8 
( team karafijam ula parnayam vadhis tejisthaya alithigvasya vartani: 
"You have killed Karajija and Parnaya with the sharpest edge of 
{ the wheel ) of Atithigva’ }; X. 48.8 ( ahkam guigubhyo atithiguam 
iskaram isan na vriraiuram viksu dh@rayam yal parnayaghra ula 
vi karafijahe praham mahe vrtrahatye adusruvi: I brought Atithi- 
eva asagift to the Gungua; I placed among their people that 
Jriller of thair enemies ( who became welcome te them ) like food 
when I became famous in the great batile where Parnaya and 
Karaiija were killed)’ This Atithigva belonged to the clan 
of the Guigue, which is otherwise unknown in the Rgeveda. 
Parnaya and Karafija were very likely two powerful allies be- 
longing to the Dasa tribes ; they were at war with the Aryan 
clan of the Gungus, who wera svidentiy fighting a losing battle 
until at last they got a vaiiant and skilful leader in the person of 
Atithigva. This Atithigva was specially fitted for the purpose 
by Indra, as we are told. He is described as uriratur like the 
other similar warrior Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa and the 
leadar of the Pirus (cf. TV. 42.8), Both these leaders are oon: 
ceived as compassionate gifts to helpl<as persons by the war-like 
god Indra, in one case the psople without a leader, and in the 
other, a distressed woman. On the other hand, Divodaisa Ali. 
thigva is imagiged as an affectionate giff to a warrior named 
Vadhryaéva by the River-deity Sarasvati., He is described mere- 
ly ag rnacyé ‘ remover of wrongs, weaknesses or defects’ 
in general. rza in Reveda does not mean ‘debt,’ as it does in 
the posat-Revedic literature, when a son waa regarded aa ‘the 
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remover’ of the father’s ptir-rna, by his very birth. Yet it is 
quite possible that our passage might bave formed the tranei- 
tional stage in the change of the moaning of the word, This dif- 
ference of situation attendant upon the birth of Atithigyva Divo- 
dase of the Bh&Srata dynasty and Atithigva of the Gungus makes 
it quite plain that the two are ontirely differant, It is also not to 
be forgotten that it waa very likely that Divodiasa Atithigva was 
borne to Vadhryasva by the stream of the river Sarasvatl and that 
this was poetically concoived as a gift from the deity presiding 
over the river-atream. Neither the Gungus nor their enemies 
Parnaya and EKaraiija ara unfortunately mentioned any whers elas 
in the Reveda. But the Bharadv4jas who were patronized by Divo- 
diss Atithigva for a considerable perfod do not mention any of 
these personalities and this would nct have happened had the 
two Atithigyas been known to them as identical, The word 
Gubgt occuts once in the Reveda (IT. 82.8): but there it seams te 
be the name of a river-deity or of some other kind of deity, In the 
former case, Gungu may be regarded as the name of an actual 
river and the Guhgus may be the people dwelling on tha banks 
of this river. But this practice of naming a people from the place 
of thoir habitation, particularly a river, is not much in evidence 
inthe Reveda. At any rate, The Gungus cannot be identified 
with the Bharatas and it is quite obvious that the Atithigva of 
the Gungus, the vanquishar of Parnaya and Karaja, is distinct 
from Divodisa Atithigva of the Bharata dynaaty,. 

9 The third Atithigva is mentioned as the father of a prince 
called Indrota, who ia praised as a great donor along with the 
sons of Rksa and ASvamedha, at VIII. 68, 15-17. In this passage, 
it is all very doubtful as to what relation the names bear to the 
patrony mics. It is for example not clear whether rksasya stinaté in 
vy. 15 refers to Indrota or to another prince called Srutarvan whose 
name is not at all mentioned in this hymn, but who is said to 
have been favoured by Indra in vanquishing his enemy Mrgaya 
at X. 49.5 and who ia mentioned as a donor at VIII. 74. 13 by an 
Afri poet. Pitakratu in v. 17 ia very likely a proper name and 
that too of Aévamedha’s son. One Aévamedha Bharata is man- 
tioned ag an ally of King Trasadasyu Paurukutsi at ¥V. 27. This 
Paitakratu Asvamedha is not known from any other passage in 
the Reveda, though a queen called Pitakrats, mother of a king 
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who was populariy known as ‘a wolf of the Dasyus,’ is known 
from Ry. VIIL 56. 2 and 4. Indrota is evidently a proper name 
of Atithigva’s son. But who this Atithigva was cannot be ase- 
ertained. ifthe three princes sre supposed to be allies, and if 
Aévamedha Pitakratu is a Bharata, itis very unlikely that 
Indrota too was a Bharata and thus this Atithigyva too is surely 
different from Divodiga Atithigva. 

10 The fourth Atithigva is entirely different from the first 
three, since, he is esid to have been overthrown by Indra and hia 
brave followers are described as slain by him for assisting a 
prince called Tarvayans. We is mentioned in the following 
passages *—1, 53. 10; EL14. 7; VI 18,13; VIII, 53.2. 

tvam Svitha sugavasam tavotibhis tava tramabhir indra 
tiryvayapam j 

tvam asmai kuteam atithigvam fyum mahe rajfie yine 
arandhandyah (1) 
adhvaryavo yah fatam 4 sahasram bhimyd upasthe avapaj 
jaghanvant 

kutsaya ayor atithigvasya virion nyavrpag bharaté’ somam 

asmai (2) 

pre tat te adya karanam kErtam bhit kutsam yad 4yum 
atithigvam asmai | 

purté sabasr4 ni 154 abhi keaim ut tirvaydnam dhrsats 
ninetha |{3) 
ya 4yum kutsam atithigvam ardayo vayrdhano divedive (4) 

‘You helped that well-known Tirvayana with your favours 
and protections, Oh Indra, You subdued Kutss Atithigva Ayu 
for the sake of this great and youthful king. (1) Adhvaryus! 
bring your Soma to him, who killed and laid low on the bosom 
of the earth and thus uprooted a hundred and a thousand 
warriors of Kutsa Atithigva Ayu. {2%} That deed of yours was 
woll executed today when you subdued Kutsa Ayu Atithigva for 
him. ( At that time ), you laid low on the ground many thousand 
{ of warriors ), and boldly carried off Tirvayana from their midst. 
(3) You, who cvarpowered Ayu Kutsa Atithigva, yourself grow- 
ing powerful day by day (4 ).’ 


11 Generally Kutea, Ayu and Atithigva in these passages are 
kupporned to be threa different persons and it is also further 
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assumed that these three, though they were separately aasisted 
and favoured by Indra on other occasions, were nevertheless 
overthrown together on one occasion, when they had allied thom- 
selves against a prince called Tirvay4ana, by that same deity who 
wanted to help that prince. It is also said that on this one 
ocossion, hundreds and thousands of warriors of thege three 
allies were killed by Indra on the battle-field. To ma however, 
it appears more probsble that all the three names i a., Kutes 
Ayu and Atithigva, belong to one and the same person, whcse 
proper name was Kutsa, who belonged to the family of the 
Ayus, and who bore the appellate Atithigya. All the threa 
names appear together one after the other and in the same case- 
termination, in the context of the defence of Tirvayaénsa. In 
two of the four passages which refer to this eyent, we get a 
reference to tha slaughter of the many hundred and thousand 
followers. But in neither of the two do we gat a genitive 
plural of a pronoun referring to the three aa is very naturally 
expected particularly in the second of the two passages, i, e. 
VI. 18.13. Itis again, I think, significant that the three names 
are hever used separately or singly in this context, nor is there 
a plural form ever used to suggest that the three names signified 
three different persons. As a matter of fact, there are no 
definite grounds in any of the four passages to aseume that 
Kutea, Ayo and Atithigva were different persone. We have 
such an evidence, for example, in the oase of the four or five 
allies who are mentioned at VI. 20. 8 Only two of these are men- 
tioued in the same cuntezt at VI. 26, 8 and all the four or five 
are meant by the plural form vefasin at X. 49.4. For this 
reason, I would rather understand that the three names belong 
to one and the same person as said above. This Kutaa 
Atithigva must however be distinguished from Kutea Arjuneys 
who was assisted by Indra in his fight with the demon Sugna 
(zee in particular Rv. VII.19.2; VIII.1.11; and IV. 26,1, 
Also see 1.112. 23, where the defence of this same Kutsa fs 
ascribed to the ASvind ). Both these Kutsas were warriora and 
princes. The second is repeatedly mentioned asa protégé of 
Indra in his battle with Susna and in many of the passages, his 
patronymic is dropped. He bas almost assumed a somi~divine 
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character in the Revedio hymns; see Macdonell, Vedis Mytho- 
logy, p. 146. There ia 4 third Kuisa;: but he is only a priest and 
poet mentioned at J. 106. 603 ( the word Kutsa is an adjective, I 
think, at VII. 25, 5a and X. 49. 4b: it means ‘ skilful, activa’ 
etc. }. The historical character which ia supposed to be indica- 
tad at Vedic Mythology, really belongs to the firat and the third 
Kutsa but not tothe second. It is I suppors, not sorrect to 
identify the three Kutsas who are found in entirely different 
situations and surroundings, merely becauso they bear the 
BRIe name. 

12 There is also an independent evidence to show that the 
second and the fourth Atithigvas were not identical, The two 
are mentioned very near each other, one as Indra’s anemy and 
the other as his protégé, in stanzas 8 and 10 of Rv. 1,53. This 
would not have happened had the post of the hymn known them 
to be identical, Similarly, it cannot be imagined that Atithigva 
Kutsa whose defest is recorded at VI. 18.13. was known to the 
Bharadvaéja poet of that hymn to be identical with the great 
patron of the BharadvAjas, pamely, DivodSsa Atithigva. For, 
had he go known himto be, be would not have mentioned his 
defeat and overthrow by Indra in his hymn with such enthusiasm 
as ia suggested by the stanza. Thus then, we find that the four 
Atithigvas stand distinguished from each other by being assc- 
ciated with entirely different and unconneoted events and indivi- 
duais; and that there do not exist any grounda whetever, beyond 
the common appellate Atithigva, to suppose that they were 
identical. It is of course very difficult to say which of these 
four was the oldest; but it would seem that Divodisa wae the 
first to be called Atithigva and the others might have imitated 
him in assuming the appellate, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RASA-THEORY 
By 
K. N, WATAVE 


Bharata, the reputed suthor of the N&tya-S4stra, is the ear- 
lieet Enown exponent of literary criticism in India, Like a true 
critic, he unmistakably sees that emotional appeal or emotional 
response on the part of the enjoyer is the end and aim of litera- 
tura. Any piace of literary composition that is without this 
appeal ia according to him, a misnomer ( 4 fe vatea eingqzerd: 
tzaa i N.S. VIL 34). The accessories of a dramatic composition and 
performance which he names as Mtiae, wee and were wits 
must subserve the ares aAlw#ag which is the principal thing, 
and which includes the conception of TH. It is generated by the 
combination of the (ara, HyarTe and =afrartarms. This, in short, 
is the Rasa-theory of Bharata, which in the hands of tater 
rhetoricians has developed into the Rasa-system and has 
dominated sll Indian literary speculations down to this day. 


In his exposition of the Rasa-theory, Bharata brings us face 
to face with the subtle play of emotions both in the heart of the 
reader and the actor. In other words, he is giving us, unconscious. 
ly perhaps,a peychological explanation of the whole process. 
Psychology, as an independent acience, did not oxist in those days. 
All the same, with the aid of the method of introapection alone 
he and other literary critica belonging to his sohool, have fer- 
mulated a aort of a literary psychology, centuries before the dawn 
of psychological investigation in the West. 


I propose first to explain this old paychology of the Ragas in 
terme of the recent advancement of this science and then to 
scrutinise the same in italight. In attempting this task, which 
as far as I know is the first of ite kind, I have followed leading 
paychologista like William MoDougall, Stout, Ribot, 8. Wood- 
worth, Thouless and the rest. 


Let me, first of all, explain and serutinise the famous Rasa~ 
Shira of Bharata. This Sdtra runs as—ag_ ftareqarecaat- 
dataset: 1 ( N.S, VI-34 } and it explains the process of the 
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tafassi® (call it generation or enjoyment or revelation of Ta} 
in the spectator. What the Stitra purports fo mean ia—when the 
farts, ATATAs, and the =Faritaras combine to awaken the Furia 
ait of the reader or the spectator, the awakened tanga finally 
developa into t&. 


Western psychology always prefers to talk of a living orga- 
nism, as responding to some stimulus or as behaving in a parti- 
cular way under some situation. To adopt the same terminology, 
the spectator or the reader is the living organism emotionally 
responding to the situation in the drama i, e. the characters and 
their surrounding. The fares ( both sreraa and setq) are, there- 
foro, the stimuli (external in the case of a performance and inter- 
nal in the case of reading a play—in the form of mental imagas }. 
waqaias are the expressions of the emotions so ably treated by 
Charles Darwin in his “ Expressions of the emotions in Man and 
Animal” and adopted by payohologists. There is a wida diver. 
gence of opinion amongst Indian scholars in assigning to the 
siaarms and the wiadaas their English equivalents. 
(The term =afaarea although not actually used in the Sitra, is 
understood and ig to be supplied as waiaa: frararqaranwtanta: 
Vara VATA: Tete Hears: t ). 

Thia lack of harmony in the proper use of suitable equivalents 
to these two terme is, probably, due to the fact that none of the 
scholars have, as yet, made a psychological approach to the pro- 
blem. The vatiwara is the “ Sentiment ” the conception of which 
was firat expounded by A. F. Shand in his “ The Foundations of 
Character” (1914) and accepted by W. MoDongall with some 
important alterationa in his “ Soojal Paychology *’. Our Sanskrit 
eantar ie neither an instinct, nor an emotion, nor a mood; alth- 
ouch it has got an instinctive base and ia a primary emotion in 
character. Primary emotions, which ara indicatora of correspond- 
ing inatincta at work, become organised in zystema about the 
various objects and olasseg of objects that excite them. Such 
an oOrganiaed system of emotional tendencies is not a fact 
or mode of axperience, but it is a feature of the com- 
pletly organised structure of tha mind that underlies all ovr 
mental activities, Such organised systems of emotions are eenti- 
menta (seo p. 122 Social and p, 420 Outkne), The sentiment 
when Once formed is the enduring condition of a considerable 
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range of emotiona and desires to which McDougall calls Derived 
emotions, These Derived emotions of McDougall ( for which 
see pages 338-346 Outline) area our sarwantargs. The Derived 
emotions fall into two groups :—( 1) The prospective emotions of 
desire suck as hope, anxiety, despondency etc. and ( 2} The Re- 
trospective emotions of desira, suck as sorrow, regret, remorse. 
Joy and surprise are, algo, Derived emotions. Ths derived emo- 
tiong are not like the primary emotions, constantly conjoined 
with any one instinctive impulse. These emotions may arise in 
the course of the operation of any strong impulse or tendency, 
the emotion being dependent upon or derived from the working 
of the impluze under certain conditions. On page 345 of hia “Out- 
line” W. McDougall gives us a clear distinction between the 
primary and Derived emotions. After grasping it a student of 
the Sahitya Sastra, shall have no difficulty in identifying these 
with his safarnteras. It must be noted that the Derived emotions 
never davelop into sentiments as they have no clear instinctive 
base and have no independent end, It is either the primary or 
the blended emotion which enters into sentiment-formations. 


Sorutinised in the light of this diseussion, Bharata’s list of the 
sight enrears and the thirty-three sultarituras discloses certain 
serious flaws. Out of the eight, geai@ is not an emotion at all. It 
ig either the physical or mental energy; and what is more, it is 
not peculiar to dizce of which it is given as the Saiiwara, It is 
at the bottom of any energatic, action be it a love-affair (ta), 
devotion to God ( aft) or for the matter of that a hearty laugh 
(sta). Sorrow (sire } and surprizo ( fe) are Derived emotions 
and present difficulties in the way of the Fem and % ga THs. SETH, 
and 5TH are highly complex. faz atands on dubious grounds, wa, 
mia, AT and wacat alone stand the test, as they are oither primary 
or biended emotions capable of sentiment—formation. 


Tho list of the thirty-three <af@ritaraa is far too faulty. Of the 
83, and, AT, WA, WHIM, Wea, Are, ar, ate, aa, wale, sand, 
genre and ata (13 in ali} are not emotions at all, being all of 
them phyaical states !! @reat, wT and sWaT ara not emotions, 
but are terms indicative of the intensity of any emotions. sat, 
aay, StH, and wi are primary emotions and have no business 
tobein this list. digt and st@aT are blended emotions and 
should not appear hore. Hit, feat, wafeu und wf, being cogni- 
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tive montal conditions, cannot be set down as emotions properly 
so-called. What remains as sai@atitamts proper, after this 
careful sifting, is s group of seven Derived emotions, Araey, &=T, 
feerz, ef, cia, feet and faae. Repetition and insufficiency are 
two additional draw-backs in this list. arg, 2ied, TATA, aTTT 
ate. could have been added to it. 


What is responsible for this defective trastment is that un- 
sided introspection could not snable even clever minds of those 
old daya to distinguish between psyohological and physiological 
functions. Nor was human Enowledge, then, so advanced as to 
mark the three distinot aspects of the cyclic process of the 
mental activity—-the cognitiva, conative and affective. This need 
not at all, therefore, lead to the depreciation of the contribution of 
ancient oritica, Such psychologists as Spinoza, Descartes, John 
Lock, A. F. Shand who lived in what may be called the Scienti- 
fic age, have similarly or more seriously blundered!| Hence we 
must have deeper admiration for their genius by cur realisation 
of their limitations, 


As regards the hotly disuased nature of the ae7s aris 
modern psychology tends to hold the view that they should be 
classed with the Srwras ; as both of them ara expressione of the 
smotion and the difference in them is one of degree and not of 
kind. 


More psychologically correct is the stand of the Sanskrit rhe- 
toricians when they explain the process of the Rasa-realiaation. 
afaaagag gives us a very scourate idea of the mental attitude of 
a aged when he is enjoying a work of art. The characters and 
soones described therein are seen by him with the oye of imagi- 
nation, (the avdtatmuiasadisaar which aftaq gives as the 
qualification of a aqua implies thia‘ eye of imagination’). This 
process ia known aa the ' Ideational Representation to conscious- 
ness of objects. arated ia Empathy which bas been clearly defined 
by Lipps, atexed is detachment or ‘ psychical distance’ and has 
been given in thia context by R. H. Thouless. araqrcofie sami 
reveaig a very clear psychological insight of our critics. It ia 
known today as the process of Universaligation. Prof. C, T. 
Winchester calis it ‘Idealization”’ in which the reader strips 
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himself of whatever is individual and jocal and creates types that 
hold good at all times and in all places and perceives ali these 
things in an abstract way. This arate has bean suggested by 
awe himaelf, (rrasm arrears tar fateqaes | N.S, VII. 9), referred 
to by @gaTas by the term HTeat or HMeeT and no ably explained 
by sifway, Even I. A. Richards, who is an accepted psychological 
literary critic, has not mush improved upon our oritios ( see his 
‘Poatic experience’ in his "Seienca and Poetry’ and in hia 
* Principles of literary criticism ’ ), 


Our Sanskrit critica have clearly state] that ta in both srecma 
(which they call strée ta) and eaana (which isGrmtiters), But 
they affirm, and rightly too, that the Hae ca is the higher of 
the two, as it ia the final effect. C. T. Winchester supports this 
view. There must be “ emotional element’ in literature no doubt, 
but ita power of awakening in fhe reader corresponding emotions 
( whioh ia his emotional response ) is displayed in the minja of 
and is to be ultimately felt by the reader. Sanskrit rhetcricians 
do not clearly define Ta although they describe the process of ita 
generation and realization. We may frame here a psychological 
definition of t7. “ The pleasant and total emotional response of 
a sympathetic reader to the elegant expression of intense emo- 
tions in Postry is cH.” The same may be rendered thus in 
Sanskrit by colning the word ‘ w~qgit’ for ‘ response. ’ 


Seaiweara nee wager Sea 
AET! TaATCTeAyT ITA TA: ATA! | 
One thing, however, must be noted in passing, with regard to 
our Rasa-realization that it is immensely steeped in mysticism, 
as the critics that propounded it ware all of them followers of one 
or the other achool of mystic philosophy. The Weat, also, ia not 
totally free from this mysticiam in arts, and I. A, Richard had to 
raise a Voice of warning against this tendency. Delight ( sTAre, 
w¥ ), acathetio pleasure ( Ga ) and ecatasy (WATTEITE RET Als) aro 
given as the ends of Poetry. But no rational and elear analysis 
of this pleasure has been attempted. at suggests the why of 
thia pleasure by the word gyudare ( atsal gyraarat i N. 8. VIT,10) 
and “ferme only reiterates the same by bis stear Wary or FIT WATT. 
Some modern psychologists have put forward their " Repression— 
theory ’ and the consequent ‘ sublimation ’ that is effected by the 
$5 [ Annals, BLO, RK. 7. ] 
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reading of literatura) Some of them bave advanced the Pilay- 
theory aleo. Fulfilment of the various instinotive tendencies 
seems to be the gosi of human life; and the expression of the 
Ego is the way to achieve it. In actual life man is expressing 
himeelf through various serious activities, But his surplus 
energy finds another and a more delightful outlet for them I. ea. 
play. Human activity in this field of play bas given rigs to all 
arte. “Playful self-expression” mrgrey streifeerre, therefore, 
may be offered as an all-embracing theory of aesthetic pleasure. 


The number of Rasas and their relative position is an 
important item of the Rasa-theory that now calis fora phycho- 
logical acrutiny. Bharata enumerates eight tes, the ninth is 
added, iater on, to the list and the claims of a dozen others have 
been pressed by some revolutionary oritios like S%2 and Wis. The 
reactionary element of our Sanskrit writers appears to ba mainly 
guided by tradition in this respect, although s few of them have 
taken their stand on reason. Ruskin in his ‘Modern Paintera’ 
names some sight or nine emotions alwaye expressed in litera- 
ture, Winchester disagrees with him and instead of giving the 
exact number of such emotions he only states certain gualitica 
of such emotions such ae steadiness, power, propriety etc, 
Generally spesking, Western criticiaim does not sit tight over 
the question of the exact number of emotions in literature. If, 
however, & general principles to limit the number of emotions 
( or varfaates ) in literature is to ‘be Jaid down it shall be 
something like this. “ There should be as many ta as there are 
intense emotions which can adequately unfoid the emotional life 
of man and which when delineated in literature would ba highly 
delectable. ” 


This enunciation implies the following tests in order: 
(1) As literatura ought to be pleasing above everything ele, 
the emotion must be delectable. Tha delectability of an emation, 
primarily, depends on the fineness and complexity that it 
attains in the course of evolution. Crude and simple primary 
emotions working on a mere Instinctive physica! plane—and not 
réachiog the aesthetic or inteilectual leval—do not commend 
themselves to cultured taste.- Appetite for ‘food, the feeling of 
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possession and that of creativeness have always remained on # 
lower plane in revolution and although they are primary, they 
have seldom been used in literature to evoke any good emotional 
response. The same oan be said of disgust also. (2) The emotion 
must be primary and not Derived. It may be simple or compo. 
site or blended, Primary emotions are very powerful and 
active as they are vitally connected with the ruling tendencies 
of salf-preservation and the preservation of the apeoies. ( 3} 
The object that exoites these emotiong must be so important as 
to determine the major goals towards which we atrive. In the 
absence of such objects we form what are called ‘tastes’ and 
‘hobbies’ (sea ‘ Energies of Men’ pp. 239-41 ). This has been 
anticipated by Mammata ( see tiaaatiqrayay K, P. IV ). 


In the light of tha above remarks, the follawing shall be the 
reconstruction of the Rasas. West and tx should be struok off 
from the list and they should be replaced by qeae and ufaa. 
adteeaq ia not independently relishable and tte is nothing but 
Witter ( an improper sort of ait), tte has got a very strong 
instinctive base (being conjoined with the parental instinct ) 
and ia highly delectable. widé has unnecessarily auffered at the 
hands of older rhetoricians who relegated it to the position of s mera 
“am, aloply because they could not go against overwhelming 
tradition. ‘im or devotion to-God is a highly complex emotion 
conjoined with the [nstincta of Submission, of appeal, of surio- 
sity, of escape and of the social, Wi is not a mera sentiment; 
it is a master-gentiment aa well. Those that have read the livas 
and literature of the Marathi saint-poets will appreciate these 
remarks. €6% should have sympathy ( Passive primitive sym- 
pathy of McDougall) for iis earfi art instead of atte which 
means Sorrow, In aympathatic behaviour each of several ina- 
tincts seems to be adopted on the receptive side in such a way 
as to be played upon by the expressions of the same instincts in 
other members of the same species. This is what McDougali 
ealls “ The Sympathetic Induction of emotions ” in his “ Group 
mind’ { p. 25), 


ue instead of gag should ba the euntare of fix. This ta is 
based on the instinct of self-agsertion which manifesta itself in 
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resentment or intolerance, Wonder ( fata ) instead of surprisé 
( wtsmq) should be the earlier of “aya. Commonly speaking 
gurpriee which ic a Derived emotion is the emotion of tha HyzaTa 
in Sanakrit, Let us hops that wonder would take its placa in this 
scientific age. Other Rasas present no difficulty’ wre Rasa is 
tmnore philosophic in nature and is fraught with a number of 
complications. If psychology is, at all, to be allowed to probe 
into the secreta of the serenity of this t#, one can eay that an 
emotion of complacence or supreme satisfaction oonnected 
with the elevated Ego-Inatinct ia at the base of aa, which ia 
its Fangaie, Thus the number of Rasas comes to nine. In fixing 
the number of the Ragas one shonld not take into account the 
variety of objects but should look to their eat@atws alone. For in- 
atance, Wit should bes te and agals, wiaiy, Tears, arqare eto. 
should be its sub-divisions and not ao many Rasas. There have 
been numerous attempts st Rasa-Syntheais or unification of tha 
eight accepted Rasas. They have tended to limit the number of- 
Rasas on the one hand and to determine their relative position on 
the other. Bhoja’s attempt ia the most acientifico of them all. 
He says for instanoe that HWE (te) is the root of all human 
emotions, There may be seientific acouracy in these and similar 
attempts, but they defeat their own ond i. 6. the aesthetic aatisfac- 
tion derived from the unfoldment of emotional life. The relative 
position of the Rasas has been determined by Sanskrit scho- 
lars by establishing in them the relation of sarasart®, TTT 
Se and weidiwara. Out of these the waiareaawre ( that is one 
Rasa being the cause and the other ita effect ) propounded by AI 
is unscientific as no primary emotion is related to other primary 
one in that way. " 


There are a number of other points in the Rasa-theory that 
need clarification and scrutiny such as--{1)} The nature of wf 
which is rather an unhappy term and has consequently let to 
unnecessary complications (2) The place of the traradt 1 ara 
sqiaaneare, (Tae and eardara) i.e. whether they belong to the 
wer or to the tite or to both? What is the exact relation of the 
sens, the cata, wuite, Tift oto. tote? But the short compass 
of this very amali article docs not permit me to make even a 
passing reference to their treatment. The reader may find the 
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whole subject oaxhaustively dealt with in my Marathi work 
entitled the CARAT. 


Let me observe, in conclusion, that all such clarification and 
Beruitiny of the Sanekrit Rasa-theory shall undoubtedly have 
their value in the field of pure Sanskrit Regearch, but if they are 
to be really fruitful in the field of Vernacular literatures which 
derive from Sanskrit and lock up to Sanskrit as the Parent- 
language, the olarified and scrutinised Rasa-theory shall have 
to be re~adjusted to the current literatura and brought uptodate 
in the light of the modern developments. Then alone ehal] Sanskrit 
scholarship have served its practical and by supplying a strong 
and indigenous nucleus of Veruacular Rhetorios. 


WOMAN IN THE SCULPTURE OF THE DECOAN, AN 
. ARTISTIOSTUDY 


BY 
G. YAZDANT-: 


Until quite recently Indian sculpture was considered to be 
completely devoid of any artistic merit, and the object of those who 
studied it was to eatimate ita character from only the antiquarian 
and iconographic pointe of view. Tha above opinion is however 
being superseded rapidly, so much so that art connoisseurs are not 
only enthusiastic in their praise of Indian sculpture; but they 
place it above the sculpture of other countries by virtue of its 
giving a better expression of the fullness of life. An interesting 
article on this subject was contributed by Dora Gordine ( Hon. 
Mra. Richard Hare ) to the J. 2. A. 8S. in January, 1941. 

The object of the present article is however to judge the merita 
of Deccan soulpture, particularly of famais figures, in the light of 
the universal criterion of beauty of form, naturalness of pose, and 
expression of inner feeling, The reagon for restricting my remarks 
tothe sculpture of the Deccan ia that I consider that the sister 
arta of Painting and Sculpture have a much earlier history in the 
Deccan than in the rest of India and for any aesthetic appreciation 
specimens from this part of India better represent the historical 
semmence in the development of plastic arta than thosa of 
North India. 

Woman hag been the symbol of grace and beauty in the 
gcuipture of the Deccan from the very boginning; bat this view 
dooa not apply to totemic specimens, the features of which are 
determined more by tribal or racial superstitions than by any 
consideration of symmetry in human form, The sculptors of the 
Deccan must have been adept in carving figures in wood, ivory 
and stone long. before the spread of Buddhism, which took place 
during the relgnof Asoka in the third century B.0., for the 
specimens which we find in the caves at Kondane, Bedasa and Karle, 
all belonging to the 2nd century B. ©, show a highly developed art, 
which could not have reached that stage in less than a millenium 
of continucua intellectual and technical progress. To elucidate 
this view I invite the attention of readers to the panels representing 
some male and female figures, carved on the left wall of the facade 
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Chaitya-cave at Karle, Bombay Presidency, Carving on the right wall of the portico, 
f Rv eonrtagy of the Archmological survey of Government of [ndia }. 
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Vihara-cave No, 7, Aurangabad, Nizam'’s Dominions. 
18 A woman and a dwarf carved on the outer wall of the shrine near the dour. 





Brahmanical cave Ho, XXII, Ellora, 


A river-goddess carved on the left wall of the court. 
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The Brahmanlcal cave Kailasa (No. XVI ;, Ellora, 
at Ravana shaking Kuilasa, 
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The Great Temple of Palampet, Warrangal District. 
Figure of a dancer, 
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PLATE IX (a) 





The Temple near the tank at Pangal, Nalgonda District. 
A female figure carved on thea wall of the shrine. 
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The Temple on the embankment of Ramappa Lake, Watrangal District. 
A female figure carved near the door-jamb of the shrine. 
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of the chaifya cave at Kondane, ‘Asthe photograph reproduced in 
this article { Pi. I) has been taken from the ground, the figures are 
not only amall but also lack considerably the grace of poise of the 
originals.” 

There are four panels which may represent the story of the gay 
life of aome réja who ultimately embraced Buddhism, or they may 
be copies of the panels of decorative statuary of zome important 
building. The Jatter view seems to be more correct for it was 
customary in early Buddhist architecture to adorn buildings with 
carvings representing the salient features of the abodes of the Lord 
or secular personages, 

Commencing from the right the first pane] represents a cavalier 
in a sportive mood, accompanied by two young ladies, He is armed 
with a larga bow, but the dress consists of a loin-cloth and 4 soarf 
which is worn artiaticaily round his arm and waist. In contrast to 
this scantinesa of dresa he has congiderable jewellery on his body, 
comprising wristlets, necklace, sar-rings and some head ornament 
which is intertwined with the hair in an artisico manner, The cava- 
lier is oaressing the lady standing to his left, and the twinkle in 
his eyes and the inclination of hie head present a perfest picture of 
lovemaking, Thelady isin a responsive mood and seams to be 
enjoying the attention of her paramour. To keep the balance of 
her joyful poise ahe holds the scarf of the cavalier with one hand 
while the other is placed gracefully on her hip. The lady on the 
right, who is stting on a boulder, apparently resents’ this fondling 
and she pinches with her left hand the side of the cavalier. and to 
ahow her disapproval is looking in another direction. The raiment 
of both the ladies is scanty in the extreme: but the hair has been 
dressed with great care, indicating a highly developed style of 
coiffure. However what strikes a student of art the most is the 
rhythm and the apparent movement shown by the soulptor in 
carving these figures. The body line turns and twists to indicate 
the pulsation of life, and although there is no anatomical precision 
as in Greek sculpture, yet the eye is not offended in any way; on 
the contrary it is filled with joy by the grace of pose and and 
vividness of expression. 

The second panel also represents the same cavalier; but there is 
only one lady, probably the one whom he was caressing in the first 

* Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Direotor-General.of Archaeology in India is 


now kindly arranging for a close-np photograph of these paneis from a point in 
which the lens should be on the same level with the paneis. 
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panel. The cavalier in this scane is armed with a heavy club, the 
shape of which may be of interest to those who are collecting infor- 
mation on the weapons of India before the Christian era. Both 
the figures seem to be intoxicated with joy and the swing of their 
bodies indicates that they are dancing. The pose of the cavalier 
resembles to a certain extent that of Siva in the faydava dance, 
as shown in the later soulptures of the Saivite cult, dating from 
the 6th century A. D, onwards, The pose of the lady is etill more 
graceful and sho has clasped the scarf of her Jover ix order to sway 
her body in harmony with his steps. 


In the third panel the figures are the same, but; their positions 
bave bean reversed. The cavalier appears on the right and the 
Jady on the left; and, further, instead of the lady's clasping the 
acarf of the cavalier he is holding the waist-band of the lady, who 
has placed her hand fondly on the head of her partner with a view 
to keeping balance, 


The fourth pane! ia broken and we see only the cavalier and 
one of the hind-legs of his horse. He is in a mirthful attitude 
in this acens also and and seema to be dancing. The Hinayana school 
of Buddhism, from its strict injunction against the representaion 
of the Great Being in human form may appear to those who are 
not familiar with the early sculpture of this school as somewhat 
puritan in taste, but the ‘fact is not exactly that, The artist, 
soulptor or painter, displayed a sest for lifa from the very 
beginning, and in the Jdaiakas, the stories of the previous 
lives cf the Buddha, he could find ready material to show 
his soft feelings on the one hand and the perfection of technical 
gkiil on the other. 

_ 1 describe two more sculptures of the Hinaydna school of 
the earliest period (cir. 200 B.C.) of ‘which the specimens have 
been identified with certainty. One of these is from the chattya 
at Karle, representing a N@ga r&ja or a Yaksa accompanied by a 
woman (PLII)} The pose of the latter is extremely graceful 
and she appears to be dancing. Like the plastic arts dancing also 
appears to have reached a high level before the Christian era, for In 
the early paintings of Ajanta in cave A there are some delightful 
specimens, In this subject the lady has curved her right arm, her 
fingers gentiy touching her head, while the left arm she has placed 
round the waiet of her partner. Ags regards the lower part of ber 
body the left leg is bent near the knee and the toes only rest on the 
ground, the attitude conveying an idea of movement. As a matter 
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of fact such poses and steps are still to be seen in Indian danoing,*' 
Now who would deny the charm of auch a subject, judging from 
the canons governing art-criticism prevalent in any country of the 
world. ' 


The other specimen of the Hinayiina school belonging to the 
gnd cantury B.C., is the seulpture representing two horse-riders, 
carved on the top of a pillar at Bedsa, *? One of the horse-riders is 
& Yakea or a réja and the other his cansort. The happy couple have 
very refined features and the male figure in an amoroua mood has 
stretched out his hand to caresa the lady, The love-light is reflected 
from the countenance of both and the same feeling ia reciprocated 
in the almost quivering nostrils, up-raised ears and manesa and 
glistening eyes of the two horses. As these figures are of conaider- 
able size, and finished with extraordinary skill, I consider them to 
be the finest specimens of the Buddhist sculpture of the Hinayana 
echool of the Deccan, Fergusson has published a photograph of 
these figures;** but if doas not do justice to the beauty of the 
aculpture, having been taken from the ground. Rao Babadur 
K, N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India, whe 
was addressed by me regarding the importance of this sculpture, 
has kindly promised tohave a scaffolding erected with a view to 
gecuring a faithful photograph of the subject. 

Despite the rigidity of the early Buddhist monasticiam the idea 
_of the incompleteness of human life without woman, even in ite 
religious aspect, aeems to be present fram the very beginning of the 
faith, for the story of the Buddha's visiting his own wife after his 
‘renunciation’ indicates to a considerable extent this tendency, 
Further, the inclusion of goddesses Hike Tarf, possessing all the 
attributes of the Bodhisattavas, in the pantheon, and permission to 
women to join the holy order as nuns, support the view that Buddh- 
jem from its earliest days allowed the fair sex to enjoy to the full 


*1 Aa the photograph of this gubject algo has been taken from the ground 
the figuras appear very small. 

* 3 Bedas is approached by a oart-track beginning at the 26th mile-stone of 
the Poona-Bombay road. The track is tolerable up to a distances of four miles 
where the Looal Fund Ghat Road ends; but beyond that it is lost in boulders and 
fields and it ia much better ta walk then to get a jolting in a country cart which 
is the only means of conveyance sultabie for the place. At my request tbe 
Bombay Government are now kindly considering a scheme to make thia track 
Gt for motor traffic. 

* 3 History of Indiana and Hastern Architecture ( Revised edition }, Vol, I, 
p. 199, fig. 64, 
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their right of companionship with man in moral and spiritual 
pursuits. On the left wall of cava X at Ajanta, which belongs to 
the 2nd century B. C., there is a scene representing a Raja visiting 
the sacred Bodhi-tree under which the Buddha received ‘ enlighten- 
ment,’ The religious orchestra shown in this scene consists of a 
bevy of most beautiful girls attired in a chic manner.*' The in- 
clusion of these girls in the religious ceremonies of the faith makes 
ons believe that the organisation of deva-ddsis or kovicanis, such as 
wa notice in the Brahmanical tamples of the Sth century A, D. 
onwards, existed in geome form in the Buddhist institutions of both 
Hinaylfing and Mahayana schools, and they apparantly borrowed it 
from the post-Voedic ritual obtaining in India before the birth of the 
Buddha. The representations of female musicians and dancers 
may berare in the art of the Ainaryiing school, but with the 
advent of the Mah@yana doctrine their association with the religious 
institutions is confirmed to a number of dance-scenes painted on 
the rock-walls of Ajanta, notably in cave I ** and aiso supported 
by a sculpture in temple No. 7 at Aurangabad, which "is reproduced 
here ( Plate [il ).** This scene is carved on the left wall of the 
ghrine almost in front of the figure of the Buddha, The aubjeoct 
represents seven artistes, six of whom are playing on muzgical 
instruments and the seventh is dancing in the middle. The images 
of the artistes were originally covered with stucco with the abject 
af beauty of finish, but the plaster has now peeled off and the little 
white epots where it is still sticking spoil the artistic effect of the 
statues. An expression of joy can however be traced from the 
countenance of the flute-player to the right of the dancer. Tho 
latter herself is treading gently, moving on the toos of her right 
foot, a step preparatory in Indian dancing before going into a 
whirl, The expression of calm over her face and the gesture 
indicated by the fingers of both hands have given ‘a religious 
significance to the performance, and it is not unlikely that the 
figure represents a deity of the Buddhist pantheon, In this temple 
there are a number of other female deities all carved with con- 
siderable vigour. The most notable among them is an attendant 
of Bhrikuti Tard, carved on the left side of the shrinedoor. Tha 


*1 The Wali-Paintings of Ajanta, by G. Yazdani, vide vournal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVII, Pt. 1, p. 12. 

* 2 Ajanta, by G, Yazdani, Vol, I. Plates Xa, XII and XIII. 

*3 The Rock-hewn Temples of Aurangabad, by G. Yazdani, Journal of 
fadian Art and Letters, Voi. xr, No, 1, 1997 ( London ). 
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figura is somewhat heavy in proportion but it displaye great 
technical skill and artistic concaption and above all an exuberance 
of spirit which is rarely met with in Buddhist sculpture. The 
artist has shown her absorbed in some serious religious problem; 
but at the game time he has attempted to indicate her restless 
nature due to her youth by the special position of her feat, one of 
which is placed sidewise and the other rests on the ground, only on 
the toes { PlateIV). 


Another interesting feature of this sculpture is the comic figure 
of a dwarf, on whose head tha goddess haa placed her hand to keep 
the balance of her poise. The features of the dwarf are coarse, and 
such figures are frequently found in both painting and sculpture, 
either to relieve the seriousuass of raligious theme, or to enhance the 
beauty and grace ot the principal figura of the sculpture by way of 
contrast. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in one of his papers entitled Balarama in 
the Sculpture of Mamaliapuram, read at the XVIIth International 
Oriental Congress at Oxford, has pointed out Roman influence in 
these schemes and as a prototype referrad to the sculpture -of 
Dionysius. The influence of Roman art in the Deccan has not been 
traced as yet, but minor similarities in the work of master artiste 
sometimes arise, and find prevalences in countries which have had 

"no cultural or political contacts, The presence of dwarfs near 
stately figures with a view to accentuating the difference Is a com- 
mon themes in India, and another pleasing example of it is the river— 
goddess carved in the left wall of the Brahmanical cave, Raimesvara 
(cave XXI), at Hilora (Plate V). The cave belongs to the seventh 
century A, D.; but the sculpture possesses all the bast qualities of 
the early Buddhist art in regard to spiritual calm, plastio beauty of 
the limbs and the grace of pose. The dwarf here is a chubby figure 
with a smiling face and long curled hair, The right arm of the 
goddess ia mutilated and a fissure in the rock running almost across 
the face has spoiled its beauty to some extent, but notwithstanding 
these blemishes the statue ia worthy of being adored for both ita 
aesthetic grace and holy serenity. 

The sculptor of the Deccan has taken delight in giving a num- 
ber of attractive poses to woman, whether she is carved singly or 
in groups. Whether she is a goddesa or an artiste, or only an archi- 
tectural motif, she is always beautiful, and thus commands respect 
and wins admiration. Among Brahmanica! sculpture another 
subject to show a graceful pose is the figure of Parvatl in Rdeae 
shaking the Kaiiisa, cave XVI, Ellora (Plate VI). She fs seized with 
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fright by the earthquake caused by the violent shake of the demo 
and has eluug to Siva for relief, Although the legs of Parvati are 
doubled up yet she has stretched herself in a charming pose, the 
body-line undulating in a delightful manner. The dramatic effect 
of the theme is to be seen in the figure of the maid who is running 
away in a state of panio. The sculpture according fo an inscrip- 
tion incised in the cave where it exists, belongs to the eighth 
century A. D. 

After the ravival of Brahmanism the sculpture of the Deooan 
with the passage of time gained much in vigor and force: but it 
alec lost considerably the spiritual calm and repose which were the 
characteristic features of Buddhist art. The representations of 
Siva dancing the tindave™ the Bhairva in an angry mood*? and, 
Narasimha and Hiranya Kasipu™, may cach be considered a tour 
de force; but they convey the embodiment of a different line of re- 
ligious thought to what is represented in Buddhist gods and goddes- 
ses. Some European art-critice have cousequently found an 
‘aggressiveness’ in the Brahmanical sculpture of the ‘ revival’ 
period, which may be true to a certain extent, but from the 10th 
century A. D. onwards, under the influence of Tantric doctrine, 
this ‘ aggresaivencss’ is replaced by a joyousness and we notice the 
walla and friezes of the temples decorated with figures of geds and, 
goddesses, musicians and dancers, and acrobats and wrestlers, all 
permeated by a spirit of hilarity. The great temple at Palampet in 
the Warangal district of His Exalted Highness the Nizam'’s Domi- 
nions, has very fine sculpture of this class. The carvings represent 
scenes from the life of Rama and other subjects showing coquetry 
and jove-making, but the most striking among them are the figures 
of twelve female dancers carvadin the form of struts to support the 
dripstones (chhujjds) of the roof. Three of them, which are reproduced 
in this article { Plates Vil and VIII), represent dancing poses on 
the one hand, and the artistic import of the music by the gesture of 
fingers on the other- sri (aq). The suppleness of limbs as 
indicated by the pose matches well the general elegance of these 
figures, and the sculptor haa fully succeeded in conveying how 
human baauty can be enhanced when the body is set to a rhythmic 
movement under the technique of art. Greece may rightly be 
proud of the sober dignity of the caryatids of the Erechtheum, but 





“1 Fsildsa, cave AVI, Hllora, 
"3 Dumar Leng, cave 2XITX, Ellora. 
*§ Das Avatara, cave XV, Eliorna. 
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as art must represent human thought and life in all its phasea, the 
figure-brackets of Palampet occupy a distinct position among the 
sculpture of their kind, showing elegance combined with a 
joyful mood. 


Tho figure-brackets of Palampet may remind the reader of the 
struts of Sanchi representing Yassis in mango groves or other 
pleasant environment; hut the difference between the two is that 
while the former embody all the charm of an accomplished dancer, 
the latter represent sylvan deities of youthful type. However, a 
good replica of the Sanchi caryatids is the nymph holding the 
stalk of a lotus creeper, carved on a wall of the shrine near the 
Pangal Tank in the Nalgonda diatrict, cof H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions { Plate, [Xa }*' She has a buxom figure resembling 
that of a girl of a rich family in the Telingana country, and the 
scuiptor has bedecked her with ornamenta suitable to her high 
social status. The dress, like that of the women of Ajanta, is 
scanty, comprising a tight bodice of a transparent fabric and a 
pair of drawers which although covering the lower part of the body 
do not reach the knees, The features*® and limbs have been finish- 
ed with great care and in this respect this figure shows a mucli 
more developed art than that to be seen in the caryatids 
of Sanchi. 


The love of variety in pose atirred to a degrea the imagination 
of the sculptor, who has worked out in stone hundreds of attitudes; 
but he seJected his specimens generally from human life. A novel 
poise may be seen in the figure of a lady who has got a thorn stuck 
in the sole of her foot, which she is pointing out to the attendant 
standing to her right { Plata IX b). She has raised her right leg 
and to balance her body has encircled her right arm round a post. 
This lady is holding a rolled sheet in her hand which may represent 
a land grant, and the lady may be the donor. Rudram4, daughter 
of the Kakatiya king, Ganapatideva. But it is only a guess. The 
figure is however carved on the docrway of atemple built on the 
embankment of the Ramappa lake, which was constructed by 
Recherla Rudra, a general in the service of king Ganapatideva in 
the firat half of the 13th century A. D. The subject of this article 
being only to appreciate the artistic merits of the statue I need 

*14 The temple was probably built in the Baka year 1189 (1267 A. D.) OF 
A Corpus of Telugu Inscriptions Hyd, Arch. Ser., Mem, No, 15. 


* $ The nose of the statue bas been damaged which has considerably epoilt 
the beauty of the face, 
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not say anything further regarding its historical significance, 
The head of the figure haa Jost some of the sharpness of its 
features by the passage of time and inclemencier of weather, and 
the feet are also rather large: but tho latter blemish is common 
among the women of the Deccan, who walk bare-footed, The pose 
ie, however, most graceful; its rhythm showing all the beautiful 
parts of the body to advantage. 

Lxamples of the beauty of woman and the charm of her supple 
limbs as shewn fn the Deccan sculpture, would easily fill a volume, 
and [ venture to state that the few specimens, reproduced in this 
article, are sufficient to vindicate the skill of the artist and to con- 
firm his homage to the fair sex. 


